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’ LEIGHTON, ALEXANDER (1568- 
1649), physician and divine, was descended 
from an ancient family which possessed the 
estate of Ulyahaven, near Montrose, and was 
horn in Scotland about 1668. He studied 
at the university of St. Andrews, and gradu- 
ated M.A. Settling in London he became a 
medical: practitioner, though interdicted by 
the College of Physicians as not sufliciently 
qualified. He is apparently the ‘Alexander 
Lichton Anglus Londinensis 1 who was ad- 
mitted a student of Leyden University on 
9 Sept. 1617, and subsequently graduated 
M.D, there (PEACOCK, 1 ley. Leyden Students , 
p. 61). In 1624 he published ‘Speculum 
Belli Sacri, or the Looking Glass of the Holy 
War/ a book against Romanism which in- 
volved him in much trouble. Some years 
later he prepared a petition to parliament 
against episcopacy, to which lie obtained 
many influential signatures. He took this to 
the continent and expanded it into a book — 
‘An Appeal to the Parliament, or Sion’s Plea 
against the Prelacie/. which was published 
in Holland in 1628. The frontispiece repre- 
sented the bishops in an odious light, and in 
the work itself, among other abusive epithets, 
they are called men of blood, the trumpery 
of antichrist, enemies to God and the state. 
The book was not only a virulent attack on 
prelacy, but ‘ an appeal to political presby- 
teriamsm .to take the sword in hand.’ During 
his residence abroad Leighton was ordained 
(March 1629) and inducted to the charge of 
an English church in Utrecht, but he refused 
to keep the Christian festival^ as observed 
there, and after six months resigned and re- 
turned to London. Besides his strictures on 
episcopacy, his violent abuse of the. queen, 
VOL. XXXIII. 
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whom he styled the ‘daughter of hell, a 
Canaanite, and an idolatress/ made Leighton 
a marked man. Copies of ‘ Sion’s Plea J having 
fallen into the hands of the authorities, he was 
seized, 17 Feb. 1630, in the act of leaving 
Blackfriars Church, on a warrant from the 
high commission court, and dragged to New- 
gate, where he was ‘ clapt in irons ’ and cast 
into ‘ a loat hsome and ruinous doghole full of 
rats and mice/ as he describes it. In June 
following he was tried by the Star-chamber 
court, in his absence from severe illness, and 
was sentenced to pay a fine of 10,000/., to be 
’egraded from holy orders, to be then brought 
o the pillory at Westminster and whipped, 
to have one of his ears cut. ott’, one side of his 
nose slit, and his face branded with S. S., for 
sower of sedition, to be then carried back to 
prison, and after a few days to be pilloried in 
Cheapside and whipped, to have his other ear 
cut on and other nostril slit, and then to be 
imprisoned for life. In the ‘ Epitome ’ of his 
sufferings, published in 1646, Leighton states 
that when Laud heard the sentenco he ‘ off 
with his cap, and holding up his hands gave 
thanks to God, who had given him the victory 
over his enemies.’ On 4 Nov. 1630 he was 
brought before the high commission court, 
when he declined its jurisdiction and refused 
to take off his hat. He was then degraded 
from orders and sent back to prison to await 
the rest of his sentence, but on the night 
before it was to have been executed he made 
his escape by the help of two of his country- 
men, Livingstone ana Anderson. A hue and « 
cry was sent out, in which he was described 
as a man of low stature, fair complexion, 
yellowish beard, high forehead, and between 
forty and fifty years of age. He was cap- 

b 
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tured in Bedfordshire, and on 26 Nov. the 
first part of his sentence was inflicted with 
shocking barbarity. The second part appears 
to have been remitted, as it is not mentioned 
in the ‘ Epitome ’ (cf. Gardiner, / list. vii. 
151 n). Consigned to the 1 iHeet, where he 
was most cruelly used a long time, being 
loged day and night amongst the most des- 
perately wiked villaines of ye whole prison,’ 
he remained a prisoner till 1610, wnen he 
was released by the Long parliament, his 
fine cancelled, and ft, 000/. voted him in com- 
pensation for his losses and inhuman treat- 
ment. In 1642 he was appointed keeper of 
Lambeth House, then turned into a state 
rison, and though his health was shattered 
e lived till 1649. lie was a puritan of the 
narrowest type, and in controversy a man of 
‘violent and ungoverned heat,’ but he was 
amiable to his family and friends, and, it is j 
said, * was never heard to speak of his perse- | 
cutors but in terms of compassion and for- j 
giveness.’ j 

Leighton was twice married, his second j 
wife being a daughter of Sir William Mus- 
grave of Cumberland, who had been twice 
a widow. lie had four sons, James, Robert 
[q. v.], Elisha, afterwards Sir Elisha [q. v.], 
and Caleb, and two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Sapphira. A port rait of Leighton is preserved 
in the print room at the British Museum, 

* wearing a skull cap and a collar in an oval.’ 

[Irving’s Scottish Writers; Neal’s Hist, of the 
Puritans ; Masson’s Life of Milton ; Stevens's 
Hist, of Scottish Church, Rotterdam ; Gardiner’s 
Hist, of England; Granger’s Biog. Hist. ii. 181 — 
182.] G. W. S. 

LEIGHTON, ALEXANDER (1800- 
1874), editor of ‘Tales of the Borders,’ was 
born at Dundee in 1800. After distinguish- 
ing himself at Dundee academy he studied 
medicine at Edinburgh and settled there, 
first working as a lawyer’s clerk and then as 
a man of letters. The ‘Tales of the Borders,’ 
a series of short stories, still popular among 
the Scottish peasantry, was projected at Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed in 1884 by John MackayWil- ' 
son [q. v.], on whose death in 1835 his brother j 
continued the work for a time. Shortly ! 
afterwards an Edinburgh publisher named 
Sutherland became proprietor, and Leighton 
was appointed editor and chief story writer; 
the series was completed in 1840. He re- 
ceived assistance from Hugh Miller [q. v.l, 
Thomas Gillespie (1777-1844) [q. v/], and 
others. Reading widely he had an extensive, 
if not very accurate, knowledge of many sub- 
jects, including metaphysics and especially 
Hume’s philosophy. He died 24 Dec. 1874. 

In 1857 Leighton re-odited the complete 
‘ Tales of the Borders/ and this was reissued I 
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in 1803-4, 1869 (with additions), and in 
1888. In 1860-1 he published two series 
of ‘ Curious Storied Traditions of Scottish 
Life,’ in 1864 ‘ Mysterious Legends of Edin- 
burgh/ in 1805 ‘ Shellburn/ a novel, and in 
1867 his interesting * Romance of the Old 
Town of Edinburgh.’ Other of his works are : 
‘Men and Women of History/ ‘Jephthah’s 
Daughter/ ‘A Dictionary of Religions/ and 
a Latin metrical version of Burns’s songs, 
which Carlyle praised. Various writers 
submitted their books to his editing, and he 
probably wrote whole volumes to which 
others prefixed their names. 

[Daily Scotsman, 26 Dec. 1874; Irving’s 
Eminent Scotsmen.] T. B. 

LEIGHTON, CHARLES BLAIR (1823- 
1855), artist, born on 6 March 1823, was son 
of Stephen Leighton and Helen Blair, his 
wife. At the age of fourteen he was ap- 
prenticed to a silver-engraver for seven years, 
but abandoned engraving at the end of his 
apprenticeship. He always devoted his spare 
time to drawing and the study of anatomy, 
and became a student of the Itoyal Academy. 
He painted portraits and figure-pieces, and 
was an occasional exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy. Leighton also practised for a time 
in lithography, and worked with his brother, 
George Cargill Leighton, in the chromo- 
i lithographic business of Leighton Brothers. 

■ Leighton died on 6 Feb. 1855, aged 31. He 
married, in April 1849, Caroline, daughter of 
Thomas Boosey, music publisher, by whom he 
left two daughters, and a son, Edmund Blair 
Leighton, who has obtained some distinction 
as an artist. 

[Private information.] L. C. 

LEIGHTON, Sir ELISHA ( d . 1685), 
courtier, was the younger son of Alexander 
Leighton (1568-1.644) [q.v.] During the 
civil war he rose to be a colonel in the 
| royalist army, was arrested in August 1647 
! at Kingston-on-Thames, and imprisoned ift 
Windsor Castle, and after the king’s execu- 
tion he joined the royalist party abroad. The 
Duke of Buckingham took him into his em- 
ploy ( Nicholas rape™, Camd. Soc., i. 289, 
301). In the autumn of 1649 the Duke oi 
Lorraine sent him to England to enlist sol- 
diers for the royal cause. On his proceedings 
becoming known to the council of state, he 
was closely examined in November of that 
year, and warned that he was likely to be 
proceeded against as a spy (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1649-50, p. 399). In December 1650 
Charles appointed him secretary for English 
affairs in Scotland (Nicholas Papers, i. 206, 
208, 212). After the battle of Worcester he 
escaped to Rotterdam 'with Buckingham in 
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•October 1651 ( ib . i. 277). After fighting a 
duel with Major Nicholas Armorer in Bra- 
bant {ib. i. 303), he was sent in June 1652 
by Buckingham to London with a sealed 
letter directed to Cromwell. The council of 
state refused to listen to him, .gave him back 
tho letter, and ordered him to leave the 
country within a certain time ( Cal. State 
Papers, Dorn. 1651-2, pp. 299, 302, 315, 317, 
324). Elsewhere he is reported to have had j 
a two hours’ interview with Cromwell, who 
4 used him with more than ordinary courtesy ’ j 
( Nicholas Papers , i. 304). After his return j 
to Antwerp he had a bad illness, became ! 
■temporarily insane, and on his recovery turned ! 
Roman catholic (ib. i. 321 ; Clarendon State ' 
Papers, ii. 162). In June 1656 ho deserted 
Buckingham on the pretext that the duke 
did not 4 rightly submit to the king ’ (ib. iii. 
137). He subsequently became secretary to 
the Duke of York, and was knighted at Brus- 
sels in April 1659 (Le Neve, Pedigrees of 
Knights, Harl. Soc., p. 41). At the Restora- 
tion he made hispeace with Buckingham, and 
was indebted to him for much preferment. 
He persuaded Lord Aubigny to recommend 
his elder brother, Robert [q. v.j, for a bishopric 
in 1661 . On 28 April 1 664 he was made one 
of the secretaries of the prize office (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1663—4, p. 571 ). Charles 
•also recommended him to the university of 
Cambridge for the degree of LL.D. on 19 May 
1665 (ib. Dom. 1664-5, p. 371). Tie was 
appointed one of the king’s counsel in the 
admiralty court on 15 June of that year (ib. 
Dom. 1664-1665, p. 427), and was admitted 
a civilian on 3 April 1666 (Coote, English 
Civilians, p. 91 ). lie made a very indifferent 
advocate (Pepys, Diary , ed. 1848-9, iii. 436- 
437). When Johu, lord Berkeley of Stratton 
[q. v.], went to Ireland in 1670 as lord-lieu- 
tenant, he chose Leighton for his secretary. 
Leighton contrived to turn out of the Dublin 
corporation the recorder and several of the 
principal aldermen who were known to be 
opposed to the Romish party. His ‘ Speech 
at the Tholsell of Dublin ’ was printed in 
1672; a copy is in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. He then contrived his own appoint- 
ment as recorder, and received a present of 
money from the citizens (Harris, Life of 
William III , pp. 98-9). In 1675 he accom- 
panied Berkeley on his embassy to France, 
and, while arranging for the restitution of 
vessels captured by French privateers, took 
bribes from every quarter. A warrant was 
issued for his arrest, out he managed to evade 
it. He died in the parish of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, on 9 Jam 1684-5 (Probate Act 
Book, P. C. C., 1685, f. 30 5), and was buried 
in the church of Horsted Keynes, Sussex, 
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leaving a daughter Mary (will, P. C. C., 23 
Cann ; Pearson, Life of R. Leighton, p. 40). 

North (Examen, p. 480) and Burnet (Own 
Time, Oxf. edit. i. 232) give Leighton a 
j most unfavourable character.' Pepys speaks 
| of him, at second hand, as having been 4 a 
mad freaking fellow,’ though he found him 
4 one of the best companions at a meal in 
the world ’ (Diary, ii. 389, 426, iii. 137). He 
had a t urn for mechanics, and became F.R.S. 
on 9 Dec. 1663, but was expelled in 1677 
(Thomson, 1 list, of Roy. Soc., Append, iv ; 
Lists of Roy. Soe. in Brit. Mus.) Evelyn 
wont to see his 4 project of a cart with iron 
axle-trees ’ in .September 1668 (Diary, ed. 
1850-2, ii. 35). lie apparently euphonised 
Elisha into 4 Ellis.’ 

[Law's Momnrinlls, p. 107; Essex Papers 
(Camd. Soc.), i. 51, 103; Rushworth's Historical 
Collections, ii. 779, 792; Burnet’s Own Time 
(Oxf. ed.), i. 522 ; Murray’s Lifeof R. Leighton, 
p. 201 n . ; Coxo’s Cat. Cod. MSS. Bibl. BodL pt. 
v. fasc. ii. p. 786.] G. G. 

LEIGHTON, LICHTON, or LYCH- 
TON, HENRY (d. 1440), bishop succes- 
sively of Moray and Aberdeen, was the son 
of Henry and Jonetde Lichton, and belonged, 
it is said, to the Leightons of Usan, For- 
farshire. Before 1414 he was parson of 
Duffus, Elginshire, and canon and chanter 
(precentor) of Elgin Cathedral. Leighton, 
now described as 4 legum doctor et. boccalau- 
reus in decretis,’ was elected bishop of Moray, 
and was consecrated 8 March 1414-1 5 at Va- 
i lentia by Benedict XIII, being the third 
' bishop of Moray in succession consecrated by 
the same pope. On the death of his prede- 
cessor Bishop John Innes [q. v.j the chapter 
had resolved that the new bishop should de- 
vote a third of his revenues to the restoration 
of the cathedral, which had been burned in 
1 390 by Alexander .Stewart, the Wolf of 
Badenocli. While still bishop of Moray 
Leighton presented to the cathedral of Aber- 
deen t wo pairs of episcopal gloves and jewelled 
images of St. James and St. John. Trans- 
lated to Aberdeen, probably in 1423, he soon 
displayed similar munificence there. Besides 
bestowing on his church many books and 
costly ornaments, recorded in its inventories, 
he was the builder of by far the greater part 
of the existing cathedral. The nave with 
its south aisle, fino porch, still finer west 
window (the ‘Seven Sisters’), and western 
towers, not the spires, were his work ; and, 
plain as the cathedral is, its size and the 
admirablo suitability of its style to the in- 
tractable granite of which it is composed 
fairly entitle him to a plafte among the great 
church-builders of Scotland. He made other 
additions to the episcopal residence, em- 
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bellishing either the bishop’s palace or its 
grounds. A more questionable transaction 
was the conversion of the revenues of St. 
Peter’s Hospital to the maintenance of his 
table and the support of two chaplains of St. 
Peter in the cathedral ; for this, however, he 
obtained the sanction of Pope Eugenius IV 
in 143.5. He was employed on many diplo- 
matic missions — to England (to arrange for 
the ransom of James 1), to Home, to France 
(to treat of the marriage of the infant Prin- 
cess of Scotland with the dauphin), and in 
his old age he was appointed to mediate be- 
tween the factions of Crichton, the chan- 
cellor, and the Livingstones. He died 14 Dec. 
1440, and was buried in the north transept 
of his cathedral, where, though another’s 
elfigy has usurped his monument, his epitaph 
may still be read. 

[Registrum Moraviense ; Registrum Episco- 
pates Aberdonensis ; Fordun ; Leslie ; Iioece’s 
Vitae Episeop. Aberd. ; Grub l.c.) J. C. 

LEIGHTON, HENRY (d. 1009), French 
scholar, a native of Scotland, was chiefly 
educated in France. In 104:? he bore a 
commission for the king. On 1 Nov. 1042, 
when more than seventy persons wore created 
M.A. by command of Charles, Leighton 
adroitly contrived to obtain the degree by 
presenting himself at dusk, although his 
name was not on the list. When the king’s 
cause declined, he settled at Oxford as a 
teacher of French. He died by falling down- 
stairs in St. John’s College, where he had a 
room allowed him, on 2rt Jan. 1008 -9, and 
was buried the next day in St. Giles’s 
Church, Oxford. According to Wood he 
was a man of debauched charact er. 

He published for the use of his pupils 
* Lingua? Gallicso addiscendne Regula?,’ 8vo, 
Oxford, 1059; another edition, 1002. 

[Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 20-30; Wood’s 
Lifo and Times, e<l. Clark (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), ii. 
150 ; Griffiths’s Index to Wills at Oxford, p. 38.] 

G. G. 

LEIGHTON, ROBERT (1011-1084), 
archbishop of Glasgow, second son of Dr. 
Alexander Lajghton fq. v.*J by his first mar- 
riage, was born in 1611, probably in London. 
In 1627 he was sent; to the university of 
Edinburgh, and placed under the care of Sir 
James Stewart of Goodtrees. Dr. Leighton 
entreated Sir James, in the presence of the 
youth, Go train him up in the true presby- 
terian form, and Robert was strictly enjoined j 
with his father’s blessing to bo steady in j 
that way.’ Though ‘ accounted a saint from | 
his youth,’ during his first session he con- 
tributed the following lines to some satirical 
verses written by the students on Aiken- 


head, tho provost of Edinburgh, who had 
deprived them of some holidays i — 

That which his name imports is falsely said, 

That of the oakon wood his head is made ; 

For why, if it had been composed so, 

Ilis flaming nose had fired it long ago. 

He was censured lor this effusion, but in 
a letter to his ‘kind and loving Father ’ he 
tells him that Principal Adamson and the 
regents thought liis offence ‘ not so heinous 
| a thing as he himself did justly think it/ 
| At a lat er period one of the professors wrote 
! to Dr. Leighton congratulating him ‘ on 
j having a son in whom Providence had made 
him abundant compensation for his suffer- 
! ings.’ He graduated M.A. 28 July 1031, 
and was then sent by his father to travel on 
the continent. He spent several years in 
j France, and was often at Douay, where he 
; had relatives among the Roman catholic 
clergy. He thus learned to speak French 
like a native, made himself master of Latin, 

1 Greek, and Hebrew, and familiar with all 
branches of theological literature. He was 
also greatly att racted by the piety of the 
Jansenists, and his intercourse with them 
gave a permanent colouring to his religious 
character. Soon after his father’s liberation 
he returned to Scotland and was licensed by 
the presbytery of Edinburgh in July 1641. 
On 10 Dec. following he was ordained by 
the presbytery of Dalkeith, and inducted to 
the parish of Newbattle, of which the Earl 
of Lothian, a zealous covenanter, was patron. 

I There were nine hundred communicants 
in the parish, and besides visiting and cate- 
i chising his flock and attending the frequent 
meetings of presbytery, Leighton had always 
to preach twice on the Sunday and at least 
once during the week. Nearly all "bis ser- 
mons and expositions were written at New- 
' battle, and his fame as a preacher of a new 
I school who wrote and spoke English unde- 
j filed spread far and wide. He took no part 
in public affairs at this time beyond what 
was required in the discharge of his official 
duties. lie had warmly approved the na- 
tional covenant, but was less enamoured of 
the solemn league, and disliked the way in 
which it was imposed. In 1648 he was 
placed in great difficulty by the opposition 
of the church to tho resolution of parliament 
in favour of the ‘ Engagement.’ Instead of 
reading the declaration against it himself, 
he made his precentor read it, and when 
taken to task he said it was contrary to His 
intention, but that he yras suffering from d 
bad cold. lie was mildly censured* by hia 
brethren for not attending the general as- 
sembly when it had this business on hand, 
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and when obliged to rebuke ‘ engagers ’ in 
his own church, lie exhorted them to repent 
of the immoralities of which they had been 
uilty during the expedition * wit hout med- 
ling with the quarrel on the grounds of 
that war.’ In 1(552 the synod of Lothian 
sent him to London (which he had been in 
the habit of visiting annually as long as his 
father lived) to aid in effecting 1 lie liberation 
of the Scottish ministers who had been cap- 
tured at Alyth and Worcester, and were 
prisoners in England. During his absence, 
which lasted from May till December, he 
made up his mind to resign his charge, partly 
on account of the weakness of his voice and 
the state of his health, but mainly because 
of the schism in the church betwixt the re- 
solutionera and the protesters, and because 
he could no longer with a good conscience 
obey the injunctions that were laid upon 
him. The presbytery at first refused to accept 
hisf resignation, and asked Lord Lothian to 
urge him to remain, but while this matter 
•was pending the town council of Edinburgh 
elected him principal of the university. On 
3 Feb. 1653 lie was loosed from his charge 
and entered upon the duties of his new oflice, 
which he discharged for t lie next nine years 
with the greatest abilil y and success. 

Besides the priucipnlship Leighton held 
the post of professor of divinity. On Sunday 
mornings he preached before the university, 
and took liis turn with other professors in 
conducting an afternoon service. Once a j 
week he preached to the students in Latin, 
and many of the townspeople flocked to this 
service. During the long vacation Leighton 
frequently went to London, where he made 
the acquaintance of Cromwell's courtiers, 
and sometimes to the continent, where he 
renewed his intimacy with the Jansenists. J 
Though taking little part in ecclesiastical j 
affairs, he was appointed a member of the ; 
general assembly of 1653, which wus dis- j 
persed by Cromwell’s officers, and lie gave j 
the covenants to the students as required by j 
standing laws of the church. During the 
twenty years of his ministry and principal- 
ship Bishop Burnet says that lie lived in 
the highest reputation that any man liad in 
his time in Scotland. 

When episcopacy was restored in 1 661 , he 
accepted the change. He was a latitudi- 
narian in such matters, and often repeated 
the saying that religion did not consist in 
external matters, whether of government, or 
worship. The conjunction of an episcopal 
witha presbyterian system had always seemed 
to him best, and he saw . nothing in the 
covenant inconsistent with the union, Set 
forms he preferred to extempore prayers, and 
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he was well satisfied with the liturgy and 
ceremonies of the church of England, but be 
did not wish them strictly imposed, and ad- 
vocated the fullest toleration even to Homan 
catholics, quakers, and baptists. The offer 
of a bishopric was made to him on the appli- 
cation of his brother, Sir Elisha Leighton 
[q. v.], who had turned Homan catholic and 
had influence at court. He says that he had 
the strongest aversion to accepting the office 
that ever he had to anything in all his life, but 
liis opposition was overcome by the urgency 
of the king, and by the hope that as bishop 
he might be useful iu promoting the peace of 
the church. The Scottish presbyters who 
were consecrated in England in DUO were 
not re-ordained, hut this was insisted on now 
in the case of Leighton and Sharp, who were 
in presbyterian orders. Both of them ob- 
jected, holding their previous ordination to 
be valid, but, in the end they gave way and 
went through the ceremony privately, though 
they knew that the bishop who performed it* 
meant one thing by it and they another, and 
that 1 hey were compromising the interests 
of their own and other reformed churches. 
On 15 Dec. 1661 they were consecrated in 
"Westminster Abbey with two others who, 
like them, had taken the covenants. Leigh- 
ton at liis own request was appointed to 
Dunblane, the smallest of the Scottish dio- 
ceses. Synods and presbyteries were after 
a brief int erruption restored, but t hei r autho- 
rity was now derived from the bishops, which 
had not been the case under the episcopacy 
of 1610-38. The ‘ Register ’ of the synod of 
Dunblane during Leighton's episcopate con- 
tains t he substance of his charges. Year after 
year lie urged upon the clergy reverence in 
public worship, the reading of two chapters 
and a portion of the psalter at each service, 
and the use of the Lord's Prayer, Creed, and 
Gloria Patri, the preaching of plain and use- 
ful sermons, the regular visitation and cate- 
chising of their flocks, the restoration of daily 
service in church, and above all holiness in 
heart and life. All the clergy, except two or 
three, and the great body of* the people under 
his charge, conformed, but in ot her dioceses 
(chiefly in the south and west ) nearly a third 
of the ministers refused to submit to episco- 
pacy, and the work of persecution began. 
Leighton, who said he would rather he the 
means of making one person serious-minded 
than the whole nation conformists, was so 
aggrieved by the measures taken that in 
It 565 he went to London and tendered his 
resignation to the king, telling him that the 
proceedings ‘ were so violent that he could 
not concur in the planting the Christian re- 
ligion itself in such a manner, much less a 
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form of government.’ The king refused to 
accept his resignation, and promised to pur- 
sue a milder policy. In June 1669 the first 
4 indulgence,’ which allowed the presbyterian 
ministers t o resume their duties on certain 
conditions, was granted, and was accepted 
the most eminent of them. To justify 
the indulgence, which was complained of by 
some of the episcopal party as illegal, arid to 
authorise other pacific measures, the Scottish 
parliament in November 1669 passed an act 
declaring the external government of the 
church an inherent right of the crown. 
Under this act Alexander Burnet, archbishop 
of Glasgow, was deprived for opposing the in- 
dulgence, and his see was offered to Leighton, 
who accepted it in the hope of reconciling 
the presbvterians. With the sanct ion of the 
king he drew up proposals of ‘ accommoda- 
tion,’ which placed the ecclesiastical power i 
in presbyteries and synods with bishops ] 
merely as permanent moderators. No oath ! 
of canonical obedience to them was to be j 
required, and ministers who were presby- 
terian by conviction were to be free to de- 
clare it. Several conferences were held with 
the leading presbyterian clergy from August 
1670 till 1 1 Jan. 1671, when they gave their 
final answer that they were not free in con- 
science to unite on the terms proposed. Upon 
this Leighton said: ‘Before God and man 
I wash my hands of whatever evils may re- 
sult from the rupture of this treaty. I have 
done my utmost to repair the temple of the 
Lord.’ As he could make no progress with 
the presbyterians, and offended many of the 
episcopal party, and as none of his own 
clerical friends would accept vacant bishop- 
rics, the disposal of which the government 
had entrusted to him, he despaired, and sent 
in his resignation in 1672. The king promised 
to allow him to retire at the end of a year 
if his mind was then unchanged, and his 
resignation was accepted accordingly in Au- 
gust 1674. lie went back to the university 
of Edinburgh, where he had always kept 
rooms, but soon removed to Broadhurst in 
Ilorsted Keynes, Sussex, the property and 
home of his sister, the widow of Edward 
Lightmaker. There he spent the remainder 
of his life in study and devotion, in works of 
mercy among the poor, and in preaching and 
reading prayers in the neighbouring churches. 
Soon after the murder of Sharp and the 
risings at Drum clog and Bothwell Bridge, 
the king wrote to him that he was 4 resolved 
to try what, clemency could prevail upon such 
in Scotland as would not conform to the 
government of the church there,' and desiring 
him to ‘ go down to Scotland with his first 
conveniency and take all possible pains for 
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persuading all he could of both opinions to' 
as much mutual correspondence and concord 
as could be.’ Leighton was willing to under- 
take this mission of peace, but events soon 
led to a change of policy. In 1684 he went 
up to London to meet Lord Perth, the Scot- 
tish chancellor, who, through Bishop Bur- 
net, had earnestly desired the benefit of his 
spiritual advice. Burnet was surprised at 
finding Leighton so young-looking and active,, 
but he told him that ‘ ho was very near his 
end for all that,.’ The next day he was 
i seized with pleurisy, and on the day follow- 
ing — 25 June — he breathed his last in Bur- 
net's arms at the Bell Inn, Warwick Lane, 
lie had often expressed the wish to die in an 
I inn. He was buried in the chancel of the 
church of Ilorsted Keynes beside his brother, 
Sir Elisha. Ilis will is printed in ‘ Banna- 
tyne Club Miscellany,’ vol. iii. 

As saint, author, and peacemaker, Leigh- 
ton presents a combination of qualities which 
has called forth almost unrivalled tributes 
of admiration. Thomas A Kempis was one 
of his favourite books, and the ‘ imitation of 
Christ,’ whose darling virtues he said were 
| humility, meekness, and charity, was the 
; business of his life. Ho shrank from every 
1 approach to ostentation, and so far from 
courting the riches and honours of the world 
j ho looked upon them with something of holy 
contempt. On accepting the bishopric ho 
said, ‘One benefit at, least will riso from it. 
I shall break that, little idol of estimation 
my friends have for me, and which I have 
been so long sick of.’ Burnet, never saw his 
temper milled but once during twenty-two 

f rears of close intimacy, and could not, recol- 
ect, having ever heard him say an idle word. 
When reminded of his former zeal for the 
national covenant, he replied, ‘ When I was 
a child I spoke as a child,’ and when charged 
| with apostatising from his father’s prin- 
ciples, he meekly answered that a man was 
not bound to be of his father’s opinions. He 
was habitually abstemious, kept frequent 
fasts, and often shut himself up in his room 
for prolonged periods of private devotion. 
Everything that he could spate was given to 
pious purposes, and he employed others as 
the agents of his charity that he might not 
get the credit of it. He founded bursaries 
m the universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
made some permanent provision for the poor, 
and left his valuable library of more than 
fifteen hundred volumes to the clergy of the 
diocese of Dunblane. In his ‘Rules and In- 
structions for a Holy Life’ we have an ideal 
which perhaps tends too much towards mys- 
ticism and abstraction from the world. He 
printed nothing during his lifetime, and gave 
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directions that his manuscripts should not be 
published, but his sister was persuaded to 
give them to the world, and they have ever 
since had a wonderful charm for the lovers 
of piety and learning, and those in all com- 
munions who are most competent to judge of 
their excellence. The first editor was Dr. 
Fall, once principal of the university of Glas- 
gow, who published Leighton’s sermons and 
commentaries, and translations of his Latin 
lectures and addresses, in instalments be- 
tween 1692 and 1708. There have been many 
subsequent editions more or less complete, a 
full account of which is given in an appendix 
to West’s edition, London, 1875. Among 
other editions may be mentioned that of 
Pearson, London, 1825, and of Aik man, 
Edinburgh, 1831. 

[Burnet’s Hist, of his own Time ; Lives by 
Pearson and Aikman prefixed to Works ; Irving’s 
Scottish Writers ; Grant’s Hist, of Univ. of 
Ediiib. ; Blair’s Selections from Leighton with j 
Life; Coltness Collection ; Brodie’s Diary; Proc. i 
Soc. of Antiq. of Scotland, vol. iv. pt. ii. pp. 459 sq. ; j 
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pamphlet several poems and songs, one of 
which, ‘ Jenny Marshall’s Candy, O,’ was so 
enerally sung that it vastly improved the 
usiness it celebrated. In 1855 appeared 
‘ Poems by Robin,’ and in 1861 and 1866 

* Poems by Robert Leighton,’ the second issue 
being an enlargement of its predecessor. 

* Scotch Words’ and ‘The Bapteesement o’ 
the Bairn ’ were published in a pamphlet in 
1870. Both are clever vernacular poems, and 
the second is not only a droll tale but also a 
shrewd criticism of Scottish Calvinistic nar- 
rowness. In 1872 a pamphlet, appeared, con- 
taining a number of pieces, of which t he chief 
were ‘ The Laddie’s Lamentation on the Loss 
o’ his Whittle,’ an early composition which 
Leighton was famous for reciting, and ‘The 
Centenary, of Robert Burns,’ which Leighton 
recited at the Ayr gathering in 1859. Leigh- 
ton’s complete works are included in the two 
volumes, ‘ Reuben and other Poems,’ 1875, 
and ‘ Records and other Poems,’ 1880. ‘Reu- 
ben ’ is a closet drama, bright and vigorous in 
characterisation, and lighted with melodious 
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LEIGHTON, ROBERT (1822-1869), 
Scottish poet, born in Dundee 20 Feb. 1822, 
was son of David L. Leighton, who died in 
1828. In 1834 his mother was married to a 
farmer named Fleming, of East Friarton, Fife- 
shire, where Leighton acquired the knowledge 
afterwards utilised in his ‘Wee Herd Loon.* 
On his mother’s death in 1835 lie settled 
with his brother William, a shipowner, in 
Dundee, attending the academy there till 
1837, when he entered his brother’s olliee. In 
1842-3 he went round the world as a super- 
cargo in one of William Leighton’s ships, 
visiting Sydney and returning by Valparaiso. 
He then entered t,ho service of the London 
and North-Western Railway at Preston, 
where he married in 1850 Miss Jane Camp- 
bell, daughter of a retired Scottish school- 
master resident in Liverpool. 1 1 is wife is 
the ‘ Eliza ’ of his dramatic and reflective 
poems. From 1854 to 1858 he managed at Ayr 
a branch business of a firm of Liverpool seed 
merchants. In 1868 he visited his brother 
William, who had settled in America, and 
subsequently travelled for the Liverpool firm 
in the agricultural districts of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. In March 1867 he met 
with an accident near Youghal, and became 
a helpless invalid. He died at Liverpool, 
10 May 1869. 

Before 1843 Leighton had contributed 
1 Ye Three Voyces' to Jerrold’s ‘Shilling 
Magazine.’ In 1849 he wrote for a Dundee 


the deep moral tone which dictated every 
verse.’ 

[Information from Leighton’s sou, Mr. R. 
Leighton, Lowestoft ; Biography prefixed ' to 
Scotch Words, &e. ; Christian Leader, 20 Aug. 
1885; Grant Wilson’s Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland.] T. B. 

LEIGHTON, Sir WILLIAM </. 1603- 
1614), poet and composer, of Plash in Shrop- 
shire, eldest son of William Leighton (1533- 
1607), one of the council of the Welsh 
Marches, by Isabella, daughter of Thomas 
Onslowe of London, merchant, was at the 
accession of James I a gentleman-pensioner. 
He published in praise of his majesty an adu- 
latory poem entitled ‘ Vcrtue Triumphant, or 
a Lively Description of the Fovre Vertues 
Cardinal! ’ (London, 1603, 4to), with copious 
marginal references to the bible and classical 
authors, and an allusion totheauthorV deepe- 
grounded root of his duteous loue ’ to his late 
mistress, Queen Elizabeth. It was probably 
in return for this that lie was knighted on 
23 July 1603. In 1608 Leighton was sued 
for debts by Sir William Harmon, two years 
later was outlawed, and was subsequently 
imprisoned. 

In January 1613 ho published at London 
‘ The Teares or Lamentations of a Sorrowful 
Soule,’ dedicated to Prince Charles. Some 
prefatory verses by Arthur Hopton (1688 P- 
1614) [see under IIopton, Sir Arthur] are 
inscribed to ‘ my endeared friend and kins- 
man, Sir William Leighton,’ In the intro- 
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ductiofri to these ‘ himnes and spiritual son- 
nets ’ he says : ‘ I intend ... to divuldge very 
speadely in print some sweete Musicall Ayres 
and Tunable Acconts.’ This promise was 
fulfilled by'Wie appearance in 1614 of a work 
bearing that title, t he music being described 
as composed ‘both for Voyces aud diuers In- 
struments.’ This applies to the first part of 
the work only, which consists of * consort 
songs ’ for four voices with accompaniments 
for a treble viol and a lute in tablature. The 
first eight pieces only are by Leighton. The 
remaining ones are by the leading English 
and Anglo-Italian musicians of the day. In 
the introduction he writes : ‘ Some of the 
most excellent musitions this Age can afford 
liaue in their loue to me composed . . . 
musicke * expressly for the volume. The 
second and third parts of the work consist 
of unaccompanied part-songs for four and 
five voices. Leighton appears to have been 
still in prison at the time. The work is pre- 
faced by some dozen short poems in. praise of 
the author by various friends. Judging by j 
the * long attendance on Majestic in the ' 
English Court,,’ and the ‘ many extremities 
and oppressions undergone in his later days,’ 
of which he writes in his ‘Musicall Ayres,’ 
Leighton must have been an elderly man in 
161 4, and cannot therefore be identical with 
the Sir William Leighton who was confined 
in the Tower in 1658 9 (. llawlinson MS. A. 
57). Leighton had a son and two daughters 
by his wife Winifred, daughter of Simon 
liarcourt of Ellenhall in Staffordshire. She 
died in 1616. Copies of Leighton’s three 
books are in the Brit isli Museum. 

[Harley MSS. 1396 and 1241; Cotton MS. 
Claudius C. iii. ; Addit. MS. 24489 ; Collectanea 
Top. et, Geneal. v. 204; Shropshire A rohieolog. 
Soe. Trans, ii. 293.] A. 11.- II. 

LEIGHTON, WILLIAM (1841-1869), 
Scottish poet, born at Dundee 3 Feb. 1841, 
wasson of David Leighton and t lie nephew 
of Bobert Leighton (1822-1869) [q. v.j IJis 
mother was Elizabeth Inglis, and his mother's 
sister, Helen I ngl is, is the subject of a memoir 
by Bishop Forbes of Brechin. When he was 
in his seventh year the family settled in 
Liverpool, where he received a fair education 
and became a clerk with a Spanish merchant. 
From 1864 till his death he was engaged in 
a Brazilian house. He died of typhoid fever, 
22 April 3869, and was buried in Anfield 
cemetery, Liverpool. There is a window to 
his memory in St. Ann’s Church, Brookfield, 
Higbgate Rise, London. 

Leighton wrote verses at an early age. 
During his last five years he was an active 
member of literary and debating societies, 
and contributed poems to the 1 Compass,’ a 


local literary paper, and to the ‘Liverpool- 
Mercury.’ Thackeray somewhat tardily ac- 
cepted for the ‘ Cornhill Magazine ’ his ‘ Leaf 
of Woodruff/ which Leighton meanwhile, 
impatient of editorial delay, had published 
in the ‘Compass.” He gradually mastered _ 
a fluent and energetic style. Both his sen- 
timental lyrics and his occasional pieces are 
[ delicately and daintily finished, and such 
! poems as ‘Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-two,’ 

‘ The Seasons,’ ‘ Baby died to-day,’ and ‘ Hose ’ 
display very considerable versatility and pro- 
mise. ‘ Poems by t he late William Leighton ’ 
appeared in 1870 ; ‘ Ilymns ’ in 1872 ; * Baby 
died to-day, and other Poems’ in 1875. A 
complete edition of ‘ The Poems of William 
Leighton,’ 1890, has a biographical preface 
and several illustrations. 

[Information from Mr. Robert Leighton, 
Lowestoft ; Memoir prefixed to Poems, ed. 
1890.] T. B. 

LEIGHTON, WILLIAM ALLPORT 
(1805-1889), botanist, only son of William 
Leighton, by Lucy Maria, daughter and co- 
heiress of John Allport of Prescot, near Bas- 
church, Shropshire. His father was the 
keeper of the Talbot Hotel in Shrewsbury, a 
noted house in the old coaching days, and the 
son was born there on 1 7 May 1805. He went 
to school at the Manse on Claremont Hill, 
Shrewsbury, with Charles Darwin, who first 
roused in him an interest in plants. He was 
afterwards at the Wolverhampton grammar 
school, and in 1822 was articled to a solicitor 
in Shrewsbury, but on the death of his father 
ho inherited a competency, and abandoned 
the study of the law in favour of the church. 
Proceeding to Cambridge he matriculated 
at St. John’s College, and graduated B.A. 
in 1833. Henslow, professor of botany at 
Cambridge, found in Leighton one of his 
most zealous pupils, and Leighton on his 
return to his native town deferred ordination 
on purpose to draw up a flora of Shropshire. 
Seven years later, in 1841, he brought, out 
his ‘ Flora of Shropshire,’ the etchings to 
illustrate some of the more difficult genera 
being from his own hand. In 1843 he was 
ordained deacon and priest, and took clerical 
duty in his birthplace till 1848, when he re- 
signed his cure, and thenceforward occupied 
himself entirely with botany. 

Soon after the completion of his ‘ Flora ’ 
he began working up the cryptogams, and in 
1851 the Hay Society published his ‘ Angio- 
carpous Lichens elucidated by their Sporidia.’ 
From that date onward appeared numerous 
contributions by Leighton to lichen litera- 
ture, of which the chief was ‘ Lichen Flora 
of Great Britain ’ in 1871. This reached a 
third edition in 1879, mid Leighton, find- 
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ilig soon afterwards- that the strain on his 
eyesight was too great to allow him to pur- 
sue his studios, gave his collection to the 
national herbarium «tt Kew. He died at 
Lucifelde, Shrewsbury, on 28 Feb. 1889, and 
was buried in the Shrewsbury General Ceme- 
tery. He married, first, in 1827, Catherine, 
oungest daughter of David Parleys, a Shrews- 
ury antiquary, by whom he left one son 
and two daughters; secondly, Mrs. Gibson, 
by whom he left a son. 

[Shrewsbury Chronicle, 8 March 1889; Journ. 
Bot. 1889, p. 111.] B. I). J. 

LEINSTER, first Duke of (1722-1778). 
[See Fitzgerald, James.] 

LEINSTER, Earl of (1581 P-1659). [See 
Cholmonrelky, Robert.] 

LEINTWARDEN or LEYNTWAR- 
DYN, THOMAS, D.D. (d. 1421), chancellor 
of St*. Paul’s, was born in Herefordshire, and 
educated at Oxford, where he became muster 
of arts and doctor of divinity, und was ap- 
pointed fellow of Oriel College (before 1888), 
dean, and afterwards provost (1417-21). 
His election as provost was disputed for 
nearly two years (cf. Tyler, Henry TV) He 
is thought to have compiled in 1897 a regis- 
ter of the college muniments, which is still 
extant ( College* of Oxford, p. 99, ed. Clark). 
He supported the archbishop against certain 
Lollard fellows of the college. Two manu- 
scripts that belonged to Leintwarden are 
in Oriel and Merton libraries respectively. 
He was ordained acolyte on 18 Feb. 1890, 
and deacon 1392 (Register of Draybroke, 
bishop of London, np. Tanner). I n 1401 ho 
succeeded John Godmanston as chancellor of 
St. Paul’s. He refused at first to vacate his 
fellowship at Oriel on receiving this appoint- 
ment, but seems to have done so before 1409. 

He was still chanecllor.of St. Paul's in 1417. 
At a synod held by Archbishop Chichele on 
26 No v. in that. 3 ’ear in London , proposals were 
adopted with a view to remedying the com- : 
plaint of the scholars of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
that they were excluded from rewards and 
benefices, and Leintwarden was sent with the 
dean of Hereford to obtain the consent of his j 
own university to these proposals. .But. the j 
masters rejected the scheme, because it gave j 
better benefices to the doctors than to them, i 
Leintwarden died probably near the end of j 
1421 . ’ ! 


Tanner confuses him with a contemporary 
Richard Lentwardyn, private chaplain to 
Courtenay, archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was presented by (he dean and chapter of 
! Canterbury, sede vacant e, to tl(g living of 
j Aldington, near Ilytlie, in the archbishop’s 
| gift, on 1 Dec. 1390 (Courtenay’s Register 
jin Lambeth Palace Library; 1391 accord- 
ing to Hasted, Hist, of Kent , iii. 453). 
This Richard Lentwardyn ■was collated by 
the archbishop to Churtlmm, near Canter- 
bury, on 2(5 July .1392 (ib. p. 146). He was 
I still rector of Chart ham in 1396. A Richard 
I Lentwardyn exchanged some other prefer- 
1 ment for the archdeaconry of Cornwall with 
i Robert Bray broke on 5 April 1395 (Rat. 
18 Rie. II, p. 2, in. 15, ap. Le Neve, Fasti, 
i. 398). 

[Hale’s Seriptt. Brit. cent. xji. No. 8 ; Pits, 
Be lllnst r. Anglia; Script. App. p. 886 ; Tanner’s 
Bibl. ; Wood's Hist, of Univ. of Oxford, 

i. AG 2 (Batch ). Hist., of Colleges and Halls, p. 126 
(dutch); Newcourt’s Report., Paroch. Loudin. 
i. 113; Wilkins’s Concilia, iii. 381 ; Hook’s Lives 
of Archbishops, v. 110, ed. 1867 ; information 
from Oriel College Archives supplied by C. L. 
iShadwell, esq.] J. T~X. . 

LEITCH, "WILLIAM LEIGHTON 
(1804-1883), -water-colour painter, was bom 
at Glasgow on 22 Nov. 1804. His father 
had been a sailor, but about the time of 
Leitch’s birtb became a soldier. Leitch soon 
developed a strong inclination for art, and 
used to practise! drawing at night with David 
Macnee, afterwards president, of the Scottish 
I Academy. After a good general education, 

I he was placed in a lawyer’s ofliee ; but neither 
( this employment, nor that of weaving, to 
j which he was next set, was agreeable to him, 
j and lie was apprenticed to Mr. Ilarbut, a 
S house-painter and deeorator. In 1824 he 
was engaged as a scene-painter at the Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow, and married Miss Susannah 
Smellie, who bore him five sons and t-wo 
daughters. The theatre failing, he spent two 
years at Mauchline, painting snufi- boxes, and 
then came lo London, where he made the 
acquaintance of David Roberts [q. v.] and 
Clarkson Stanfield [q. v.], and obtained em- 
ployment as a scene-painter at the Queen’s 
(afterwards the Prince of Wales’s) Theatre 
in Tottenham Street. Ho had some lessons 
from Copley Fielding, and was employed by 
Mr. Anderden, a stockbroker, to make draw- 


lie waii author of a t Commentary upon ’ ings for a work he w as writing. The same 
tli0 Epistles of St. Paul[’ in fourteen books, gentleman provided him with funds to visit 
and John Whethamstede, abbot of St. Al- i the continent. After exhibiting two draw- 
bans, who highly praised Leintwarden in his | ings at the Society of British Arfists, 1832, 
* De granis typicis,’ ordered the work to be he set out in 1833, passing through Holland, 
transcribed for the use of his monastery. The Germany, and Switzerland to Italy. After 
commentary is not now known tobe extant, an absence of four years, during which he 
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had supported himself mainly by teaching, 
had visited the principal cities of Italy, and 
made numerous sketches there and in Sicily, 
he returned to London in July 1837. lie 
■now devoted himself almost entirely to teach- 
ing and drawing in water-colours. He had 
great success as a teacher. Many members of 
the aristocracy were among his pupils, and 
an introduction by Lady Canning to the 
queen led to his employment as drawing 
master to her majesty and the royal family 
for two-and-twenty years. The Princess of 
Wales was his last pupil. Leitch occasions lly 
sent an oil picture to the Loyal Academy 
between 1841 and 1881, but in 1862 lie was 
elected a member, of the (now Royal} In- 
stitute of Painters iu Water-colours. From 
that time be contributed regularly to its ex- 
hibitions, but did not exhibit elsewhere. For 
some years before his death, which took place 
on 25 April 1883, he had been vice-president 
of this society, and a posthumous collection 
of his works was exhibited at their rooms in 
Piccadilly. Two only of his children survived 
him. Ilis eldest son, Robert, a good water- 
colour painter, died in 1 882. 

Although not endowed with extraordinary 
genius, Leitch was a master of his art. He 
has been described as perhaps the last of our 
classical landscape-painters, and certainly t he 
last of the great English teachers of land- 
scape-painting. His art was based on a 
profound study of nature and of the great 
masters, especially Turner in his prime. Ilis 
works are marked by their graceful composi- 
tion, their pure colour, and brilliant effects 
of atmosphere. 

Among the books illustrated with en- 
gravings from his drawings are the Rev. Ro- 
bert Walsh’s ‘Constantinople and the Turkish 
Empire,’ 1838, the Rev. G. N. Wright’s ‘ The 
Rhine, Italy, and Greece,' 1840, the same 
author’s ‘Shores and Islands of the Medi- 
terranean,’ 1841 , William Brockedon’s * l taly,’ 
1848, Sir T. D. Lauder’s ‘ Memorial of the 
Royal Progress in Scotland,’ 1843, and J. P. 
Lawson’s ‘Scotland Delineated,’ 1847-54. 
The sketches in his possession at his death, 
with a very few finished drawings and oil j 
pictures, were sold at Christie’s in March j 
1884, and brought upwards of 9,000/. 

[MacGeorge’s W. L. Leitch, a Memoir ; Bryan’s 
Diet. (Armstrong).] C. M. 

LEITH, Sib JAMES (1763-1816), lieu- | 
tenant-general, a member of an old Scottish ! 
family, was third son of John Leith of Leith 
Hall, Aberdeenshire, who married Harriot, 
daughter and heiress of Alexander Steuart of 
Aucnluncart, and died in 1763. James was ; 
born at Leith Hall, 8 Aug. 1763. He was j 


educated under a privato tutor, and after- 
wards at Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
at the military school at Lille. In 1780 he 
j was appointed second lieutenunt in the 21st 
| fusiliers, and after promotion into the 81st, 
i or Aberdeenshire highlanders, obtained his 
| company in 1782. This regiment was dis— 

J banded in Edinburgh in 1783 (Stkwakt, 
j Scottish Highlanders, Edinburgh, 1823, vol. 
i ii.) In 1784 Leith was posted to the 50th 
| (not the 5th) foot at Gibraltar, and served 
as aide-de-camp, first to General Sir Robert 
Boyd, K.B. [q . v.], and afterwards to Generals 
i Charles O’Hara and David Dundas (1735- 
I 1820) (q. v.] in the operations at Toulon in 
| 1793. lie received a brevet majority, and on 
| 25 Oct. 1794 was commissioned as colonel, 
to raise the Aberdeen Fencibles, which wero 
embodied in July 1796 as the ‘ Princess of 
Wales’s, or Aberdeenshire Highland Regi- 
ment of Fencible Infantry.’ Leith com- 
manded the regiment in 1798 in Ireland, and 
until it was disbanded there in April 1803. 
In the same year he was appointed colonel 
of tins 13th battalion of the army of reserve, 
and in 1804 a brigadier-general. After serv- 
ing some time on the staff in Ireland, Leith 
joined Sir John Moore’s army, and as major- 
general commanded a brigade in the lion. 
(Sir) J olin II ope’s division during the Corunna 
retreat, where he signalised himself by head- 
ing a gallant charge of the 59th in the affair 
at Lugo, 9 Jan. 1809. Ho afterwards took 
part in the battleof Corunna, and commanded 
a brigade in the Walcheren expedition. In 
the summer of 1810 he joined the Peninsular 
army, and was at first, posted to a brigade in 
Sir Rowland Hill’s division, with chargo of 
the division, so as to leave Hill’s hands free. 
Leith commanded a body of British and Por- 
tuguese, which became the fifth division of 
the army, in the lines of Torres Vedras and at 
Busnco. Ilis account of his share in this action 
will be found in the ‘Wellington Supple- 
mentary Despatches,’ vi. 636-9. A relapse 
of Walcheren fever necessitated his return 
home on sick leave ; but he rejoined the army 
after the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo in January 
1812, and commanded the fifth division at 
the last siege of Badajoz. On the night of 
the assault on the town Leith’s division was 
ordered to make a feint on the Pardaleras, to 
be followed, if practicable, by a real attack on 
the San Vincente bastion. Thiswas gallantly 
carried by escalade by Major-general George 
Townshend Walker’s brigade, supported by 
Leith with some other troops of tne division 
(Napiek, rev. ed.iv. 112 et seq.) Leith was 
severely wounded at th6 head of his division 
in the desperate fighting with the French 
centre about Arapiles, at the. battle of Sala- 
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manca, 22 July 1812 (id. iv. 261-721. Ho 
was sent home, and in 1813 he was made K.B. 
for distinguished conduct at Corunna, Busaco, 
Badajoz, and Salamanca, where, in personally 
leading a successful charge, * he and the whole 
of his personal staff’ were severely wounded.’ 
He also received ‘ honourable augmentations’ 
to his family arms in consideration of his ser- 
vices at Badajoz and Salamanca. In 1813 
Leith became a lieutenant-general, a rank he 
had held locally in Spain and Portugal since 
1811. Ho rejoined the Peninsular army on 
31 Aug. 1 813, two days before the final assault 
on St. Sebastian (ib. v. 272-86), where he was 
again disabled while directing the movements 
of his division. Leith, who was temporarily 
replaced by Major-general Andrew Hay [q. v.J, j 
remained with the army, on the sick list, for I 
a coupleof months, and then went home again, j 
In 1814 he was appointed commander of the j 
forces in the West Indies and governor of | 
the Leeward islands. Gurwood reproduces j 
a letter from Wellington very cordially con- j 
gratulating Leith on obtaining ‘one of the ; 
most lucrative positions in the service,’ but ; 
suggesting that he should calculate his ex- j 
pendituro on ' the lowest scale suitable to the ! 
situation he occupies’ ( Wellington De*p. vii. 
213). Leith arrived at Barbadoes 15 June 
1814. He carried out the restoration of the 
French West India islands to the Bourbons; 
but on the news of the return of Napoleon 
from Elba most of the islands re-hoisted the 
tricolour. In consequence, an expedition 
was despatched from Barbadoes in June 1815 
under Leith, to secure the islands on behalf of 
the king of France. Martinique and Marie- 
Galante wore reoccupied wit hout trouble, but 
at Guadeloupe there was some sharp fighting 
beforo the place surrendered on 8 Aug. 1815, a 
month after the general peace. Forliisservicos 
at this juncture the British government pre- 
sented Leith with a sword of the value of two 
thousand guineas ; he also received tho grand 
cordon of military merit from Louis XVIII. 
Leith was created a G.C.B. (2 Jan. 1815), 
and for his Peninsular services wore the Por- 
tuguese grand cross of the Tower and Sword 
and the gold cross and clasp for Corunna, Bu- 
saco, Badajoz, Salamanca, and St. Sebastian. 
He died of yellow fever at Barbadoes, after 
six days’ illness, 16 Oct. 1816. His nephew, 
Sir Andrew Leith Hay [q. v.], succeeded him. 

[Chambers’s Eminent Scotsmen, vol. ii. ; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry ; London Gazettes, under dates ; 
Napier’s Hist. Peninsular War, rev. ed. vols. iii. 
iv. andv.; Gurwood’s Wellington Lesp. vols. iv. 

▼. vi. and vii.; WeUingtqn Suppl. Deep. vols. vi. 
xiii.; and particularly Leith-Hay’s Narrative of 
the Peninsular War, Lond. 1881, 2nd ed, 1834, 

2 vole.] v. H. M. C. 


LEITH, THEODORE FORBES, M.IL 
(1746-1819), physician, second son of John 
Forbes Leith and Jean Morrison, was bom 
in 1746 in Aberdeensliire. He studied medi- 
cine in the university of Edinburgh, where 
he graduated M.D. 12 Sept. 1768. Ilia thesis 
was read 31 Aug. 1768, and was published 
at the University Press. It is on the deli- 
rium of fever, is dedicated to William Cullen 
[q.v.] and John Gregory [q.v.], his instructors, 
j and shows some subtlety of distinction and' 

| of argument. He practised at Greenwich,, 
[ and was elected F.R.S. in 1781, and 26 June 
j 1786 licentiate of tho College of Physicians 
i of London. In 1806, on the death of his elder 
brother, he inherited Whitehaugh, Aberdeen- 
shire, went to reside there, and there he died, 
after breaking his clavicle, 6 Sept. 1819. He 
married Marie d’Arboine in 1770, and had 
six children. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. ii. 361 ; Thomson’s 
Hist, of Royal Soc. ; Thesis.] N. M. 

LE KEUX, JOHN (1783-1846), en- 
graver, born in Sun Street, Bishopsgate, on 
4 June 1783, and baptised at St. Botolph,. 
Bishopsgate, in September of that year, was 
son of Peter Le Keux by Anne Dyer, his 
wife. His father, a wholesale pewter manu- 
facturer in Bishopsgate, was the represen- 
tative of a large and flourishing Huguenot 
j family. Le Keux was apprenticed to his 
( father, but, acquiring a taste for engraving 
from an experimental practice on pewter, he 
turned his attention to copperplate engrav- 
ing. In consequence of this he was trans- 
j ferred by his father for the remaining years 
of his apprenticeship to James Basire the first 
fa. v.], the engraver, to whom his brother 
Ilenry had been already apprenticed. Under 
Basire Le Keux acquired that peculiar skill in 
architectural engraving which characterised 
his work. He developed a very fine yet free- 
style in the line munner, and may be con- 
sidered, perhaps, the best engraver of his 
day in the somewhat mechanical style then 
in vogue. His engravings contributed very 
largely to the success of the architectural pub- 
lications of J ohn Britton [q. v.], A. W. Pugin 
fq. v.], J. P. Neale [q. v.], and similar works, 
lie engraved the plates to Ingram’s ' Memo- 
rials o? Oxford,’ and published himself two 
volumes of engravings, ‘ Memorials of Cam- 
bridge,’ with text by Thomas Wright and, 
Harry Longueville Jones [q. v.] ; some of these- 
plates were subsequently used for Cooper’s 
' Memorials of Cambridge.’ lie engraved,, 
after J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 'Rome from the 
Farnese Gardens’ for Hakewill’s 'Italy/ and 
‘St. Agatha’s Abbey, Eaaby,’ for Whitaker’s 
' History of Riclimondshire.’ Le Keux’s en- 
gravings did much to disseminate a.ta^te for 
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the revival of Gothic architecture. Le Keux 
married, on 27 Sept. 1809, at St. Mary’s, Lam- 
beth, Sarah Sophia (1830-1871), daughter of 
John Lingard, by whom he was father of 
John Henry Le Keux (b. 1813), who inherited 
his father’s skill in engraving. Le Keux died 
on 2 April 1840, and was buried in Bunkill 
Fields cemetery. 

La Keux, iIenky (1787-1808), engraver, 
younger brother of the above, was born on 
13 June 1787, and baptised at St. Ounstan’s, 
Stepney. He was apprenticed by his father 
to James Basire, and worked for Basire on 
the ‘ Oxford Almanacs ’ and the plates for 
the Society of Antiquaries. He was asso- 
ciated with his brother in some of his archi- 
tectural works, and also engraved for the 
fashionable ‘ annuals ’ between 1820 and 
1 840. 1 1 e engraved t wo plat es, aft er J . M . \V . 
Turner, R.A., for Rogers’s ‘ Italy,’ and was 
associated with Edward Blore [q. v.] in pro- 
ducing the latter’s ‘ Monumental Remains.’ 
Le Keux was a member of t lie Associated 
Society of Engravers, and engraved for them 
some pictures by Claude and Canaletto in the 
National Gallery, one of his latest works being 
the former’s ‘Embarkation of St. Crsula.’ 
About 1838 he abandoned engraving and 
joined in starting a crape manufactory at 
Ilocking in Essex. He died there on 3 Oct. 

1 808, and was buried at Halstead, Essex. U n- 
like his contemporaries, Le Keux executed his 
engravings entirely himself. He did not at- 
tain quite the same proficiency as his brother. 

[(rent. Mag. 1846, i. 647 ; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists; Dodd’s manuscript History of English 
Engravers (Brit. Mas. Add. MS. 33402); William 
Clark’s Archit. Hist, of the Univ. of Cambridge; \ 
information from llenry Wagner, esq., F.S.A.] ! 

L. C. I 

LEKPREVICK, ROBERT (Ji. 1561- j 
1581), Scottish printer, is of unknown pa- 1 
rentage, but the name, though uncommon, is 
Scottish. In 1561 he printed at Edinburgh 
the Confession of Faith authorised by the I 
estates of the Scottish parliament, in that j 
year, lie was the principal printer of the 
reformed party in Scot land, nearly all the j 
ballads, pamphlets, proclamations, and broad- j 
sides on their behalf being sent forth from j 
his press. In December 1562 he obtained a '• 
loan of 2007. from the kirk to aid him in | 
printing the Psalms. In 1565 he was autho- ! 
rised by a letter under the great seal to print , 
the acts of Queen Mary’s and of her predeces- 
sor’s parliaments, and also the Psalms of 
David in metre. The murder of Darnley and 
the following events kept his press very busy. 
After Mary’s imprisonment in Loclileven he 
was formally appointed king’s printer for , 
twenty years. On 14 April 1668 he also j 
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received special license to ‘ print the Inglis 
Bibell aftir the Geneva version for twenty 
years to come,’ but either on account of his 
poverty or the unsettled condition of the 
j country, the work, if begun, was never com- 
pleted. In 1569 the kirk assigned him 50/., 
to bo paid yearly out of the thirds of the 
, kirk ( Bulk of the Universal Kirk , i. 164). 

At the instance of Maitland of Lethington, 

■ Kirkaldy of Grange on 14 April 1571 sent 
Captain Melville from the castle to search 
Eekprevick’s house for Buchanan’s ‘Cliamte- 
leon,’ which Maitland suspected had been 
printed there. Lekprevick having, however, 
been warned of the purposed visit, made his 
escape, carrying with him ‘ such things as he 
feared should have hurt him’ (RlCllAlil) 
Baxxati n k, Memorials, p. 1 10). For a short 
time he carried on his work at Stirling, 

, where lie printed Buchanan’s ‘Admonition 
to the True Lords.’ Shortly after Knox’s 
, arrival in St. Andrews, in May 3571, ho fol- 
lowed him thither, and here James Melville 
! ‘ first saw that excellent art of printing’ 
(Diary, p. 26). After the fall of Stirling 
| Castle he ret urned to Edinburgh, and in 1574 
he was summoned before the law-courts for 
| printing Davidson’s ‘ Dialog, or Mutuall 
! talking befwix a Clerk and ane Courteour,’ 
which reflected on tlio Regent Morton. The 
acts under which he watj committed were 
those of 1 Feb. 1551 and 19 April 1567, and 
were specially aimed at the reformed party, 
the lat ter being passed against the ‘ defamers’ 
of the queen after the murder of Darnley. 
There was therefore a certain baseness in 
Morton utilising them on his own behalf. 
Lekprevick was committed to the castle of 
Edinburgh, and although ho was possibly 
set at liberty soon afterwards, he was on 
16 July 1574 forbidden to print without a 
license (Hey. P. C. 6'cotl. ii. 727). For some 
time he enjoyed a half-yearly bounty of five 
merks from Thomas Bassendyne [q. v.], who 
in 1577 bequeathed to him the sum of 20/. 
(Bannatyne Miscellany, ii. 203). Notwith- 
standing his severe treatment by Morton, 
probably the first publication that Lekpre- 
vick issued after his imprisonment was 
Semple's ‘Ane Complaint upon Fortune/ 
mourning Morton’s fate. He was then dwell- 
ing at the Netherbow. In the same year 
he printed Archbishop Adamson’s Catechism* 
Nothing further is known of him. It seems 
unlikely that he is identical with the Robert 
Lekprevick whose name occurs iii a list of 
reversions delivered by Lady Lennox to Lord 
Aubigny on 13 Jan. 1679-80 (Reg. JR. C. Scotl. 
iii. 266). - 

[For a full list of Lekpre vick’s publications 
see Dickson and Edraohcj/s Annals of Scottish 
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Printing, i. 206-72. There is a less complete 
list in Ames's Typographical Antiquities. There 
is a biographical notice of Lekprovick, founded on 
that by Dickson and Edmond; in Cranstoun’s 
Satirical Poems of the Time of the Reformation 
(Scottish Text Society), pt. ii.] T. F. If. 

LELAND or LEYLOND, JOHN, , the 
elder ( d . 1428), grammarian, was perhaps a 
native of Lancashire, and studied at Oxford, 
where he aft erwards taught as a grammarian, 
and acquired so great a reputation that it 
was said of him : — 

TJt rosa flos florum, sic Leland grammaticorum. 

He resided at Vine Hall, and dying 30 April 
1428 was buried in the lady-chapel at St. 
Frideswide’s. On 4 July 1435 the chancellor 
of the university ordered all cautions, tfcc., 
deposited with John Leland, lately deceased, 
to be sold. There are some laudatory epi- 
grams on Leland by John Seguard in Merton 
College MS. 290. Leland was probably colla- 
terally related to his namesake, the famous 
antiquary. The spelling Leylond is that of 
the manuscripts of his works. 

lie wrote : 1. * Distinctiones Rhetoric®,’ 
Bodley MS. 832, ft*. 1-8. 2. ‘ Printer ita et 

supina verborum secundum Magistrum Jo- 
kannem Leylond, Oxoniie, 141.4,’ manuscript 
in Lincoln Cathedral Library. 3. * Liber 
Accidentium,’ MS. Worcester Cathedral Li- 
brary, 123 (Bernard, Cat. MSS. Anglia , ii. 
19). 4. ‘ Fuudamentalis instructio puero- 

rum,’ formerly in the monastery of Sion. 
In Bodley MS. 832 there are various short 
treatises, such as ‘ I)e modo punctandr,’ 
‘ Hymnarium compendiose compilatum,’ ‘l)e 
Accentu,’ which it. has been suggest, ed may 
be by Leland, but there is no proof of this 
except that the second article in the volume 
contains this odd colophon : — 

Exit origo rei, memor asto Johannis, 

Semper amicus ei’ sis in amove Doi . 

Nomen scriptoria J. L., de precibus rogo, noris. 

The whole volume appears to be in oue 
handwriting. 

[Leland’s Comment, de Script.t. 445; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 475 ; Wood’s City of Oxford, 
ii* 194 (Oxford Hist. Soo.) ; information kindly 
supplied by F. Madan, esq., of the Bodleian 
Library, and by John Leyland, esq.] 0. L. K. 

LELAND or LEYLAND, JOHN 
(1506P-1562), . antiquary, born in London 
about 1506, probably belonged to a Lan- 
cashire family. He had a brother known as 
John Leland. senior, and the distinguishing 
appellation of ‘junior ’ sometimes applied to 
him is doubtless due t6 his Peering the same 
Christian name as his brother. He was 


doubtless a collateral descendant of the older 
Latin writer called, like his brother, John 
Leland the elder [q. v.], and of Richard Le- 
land or Leyland, treasurer of theDuke of Bed- 
ford’s household, who witnessed his master’s 
will in 1435 (Nicolas, Test amenta Vetusta, 
p. 243). When on his great tour about 1537 
the antiquary visited Sir William Leyland, 
possibly a kinsman, at his house at Morley 
near Leigh in Lancashire ( Itinerary , v. 89 ; 
Baines, Lancashire , iii. (501-2), and a John 
Leyland, who may have been the antiquary’s 
brot her, acted subsequently as Sir William’s 
executor. 

John was sent to St. Paul’s School, Lon- 
don, under William Lily [q. v.] He found 
a patron in one Thomas Myles, whose gene- 
rosity in paying all the expenses of his edu- 
cation he freely acknowledged in an * en- 
comium ’ inscribed ‘ ad Thomam Milonem * 
( Leland, Encomia , 1 589). He removed in 
due course to Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and proceeded B.A. in 1522. Subsequently 
he studied at All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
where he appears to have made the ac- 
quaintance of Thomas Cains. He ultimately 
completed his st udies in Paris under Francis 
Sylvius, and became intimate with Bud6 
(Sudanis), Jacques le Febvre (Faber), Paolo 
Emilio (Paulus Kmilius), and Jean ltuel 
( Ruellus) ( Notes and Queries , 2nd ser. v. 492). 
He returned home a finished scholar in both 
Latin and Greek, and with a good knowledge 
of French, Italian, and Spanish. After taking 
holy orders, he acted in 1525 as tutor to a 
younger son of Thomas Howard, duke of 
Norfolk, and wrote with much elegance Latin 
panegyrics on the king and his ministers of 
state, which appear to have recommended him 
to favour at court. At Christmas 1528 he was 
in receipt of a small annual income from the 
king (Tatters and Papers of ILenty VIII, v. 
305). Before 1530 Henry VIII made him 
his library keeper ; and he frequently gave 
the king presents of books. He became a 
royal chaplain, and on 2*5 June 1530 was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Pepeling in the 
marches of Calais (Lansd. MS. 980, f. 108). 
On 31 May 1533 he and Nicholas Uvedale or 
Udall [q. v.] wrote 4 verses and ditties’ recited 
and sung at A nne Boleyn’s coronation (ib. vi. 
No. 664). On 19 July following Pope Cle- 
ment VII granted him a dispensation to hold 
four benefices, of which the annual value was 
not to exceed one thousand ducats ( Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII, vi. App. No. 4). 
In 1537, on the birth of Edward VI, ho 
composed an elaborate Latin, poem. 

In 1533 Leland was made * king’s anti- 
quasy,’ an office in which he had neither 
predecessor nor successor, and in the same 
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year a commission was granted him under the 
broad seal directing him to make a search 
for English antiquities in the libraries of 
nil cathedrals, abbeys, priories, and colleges, 
and all places where records, writings, and 
secrets 01 antiquity were deposited. In 1532 
he had been returned as an absentee from 
his rectory at Pepeling (ib. v. No. 711), and 
by a special dispensation, 12 July 1536, he 
was relieved of the obligation of residence, 
and was allowed to keep a curate there. 
Although he does not claim to have spent 
more than six years (1536-42) in his anti- 
quarian tour through England, he seems to 
nave been mainly occupied in the expedit ion 
from 1534 to 1543. lie intended his collec- 
tions to be the basis of a great work on the 
* History and Antiquities of this Nation.’ 
According to his own account he spared 
himself neither labour nor cost. lie claims 
to have visited almost every bay, river, lake, 
mountain, valley, moor, heath, wood, city, 
castle, manor-house, monastery, and college j 
in the land. And not only did he note the j 
present aspect of the places visited, but lie j 
investigated and described all Roman, Saxon, j 
or Danish remains of which lie could ob- j 
tain knowledge, and carefully examined very 
many coins and their inscriptions. As be- 
came a personal adherent of the king, he 
championed the new religious establishment. 
He was at York in June 1534, when Sir 
George Lawson, treasurer of Berwick, in- 
formed Cromwell that he and Leland paid a 
visit to York minster; noting on a tablet on 
the wall a statement that one of Henry VIII’s 
redecessors ‘ took this kingdom of the Pope 
y tribute to hold of the Church of Rome,’ 
they rased the offending words ‘ out of the 
tablet ’ (ib. vii. App. 23). Bale shared Leland’s 
antiquarian Zealand protestant opinions, and 
when Bale was imprisoned ‘ for his preaching’ 
in January 1537, Leland wrote on his behalf 
to Cromwell, and emphasised his learning, 
judgment, and modesty (ib. xii. i. 230; Ellis, 
Orig. Lett. 3rd ser. iii. 154). 

Thehavocmade among the monastic manu- 
scripts at the dissolution of the monasteries 
caused Leland infinite distress, and he en- 
treated Cromwell (16 July 1536) to extend 
his commission so as to enable him to collect 
the manuscripts for the king’s library. ‘ It 
would be a great profit to students and 
honour to this realm,’ he wrote: ‘whereas 
now the Germans, perceiving our desidious- 
ness and negligence, do send daily young 
scholars hither that spoileth them ana cuttetn 
them out of libraries, returning home and 
putting them abroad as monuments of their 
own country.' Leland’s desire was only in 
part gratified, but he despatched some valu- 


able manuscripts to London in 1537, the chief 
of which came from St. Augustine’s Abbey, 
Canterbury (I)e Script. Brit. p. 299). After 
Leland’s tour was finally concluded, he pre- 
sented in 1545 an address to Henry VIII, 
entitled * A New Year’s Gift,’ in which he 
briefly described the manner and aims of his 
researches. He had by that date prepared 
an account of early English writers, but he 
hoped to draw up within a year a full de- 
scription or topography of England, with a 
map engraved in silver or brass; a work 
on the antiquities or civil history of the 
British Isles in fifty books; a survey of 
the islands adjoining Britain, including the 
Isle of Wight, Anglesey, and Isle of Man, 
in six books; and an account of the nobility 
in three. lie also designed an account of 
Henry’s palaces, in imitation of Procopius, 
who is said to have described the palaces of 
the emperor Justinian. 

But the first work that he completed after 
his return home was a manuscript treatise de- 
dicated to Henry VIII, and entitled ‘ Anti- 
philarchia,’ in which he claimed to defend the 
king’s supreme dignity in church matters, 

* closely leaning to the strong pillar of Holy 
Scripture against the whole college of the 
j Romanists.’ The immediate object of his 
attack was the ‘ Hierarchise Ecclesiastic® 
Asscrtio ’ of Albert us Pighius (Cologne, 1538, 
fol.) (Netre Yeare's Gifte, sig. F). 

Leland soon applied to Archbishop Cran- 
mer, who had already shown some interest 
in his labours, for church preferment. On 
3 April 1 5 12, accordingly, he was presented 
to the rectory of Ilaseley, Oxfordshire, and 
he held a canonry at King’s College, Oxford, 
until 1545, when that institution was con- 
verted into Christ Church. He was also 
prebendary of East and West Knoll orKnoyle 
in t he cathedral of Salisbury, but in his later 
years he spent most of his time in his house 
in the parish of St. Michael le Queme in Lon- 
don, where he occupied himself in arranging 
his notes. He wrote to a friend dt. Louvain 
to procure him as an assistant ‘a forward 
young man about the age of xx years, learned 
in the Latin tongue, and could sine cortice 
nare in Greek.' He seems to have involved 
himself in some literary quarrel with Richard 
Croke [q. v.], whom he denounced as a slan- 
derer ( Collectanea , v. 181 ; Stbtpb, Cranmer, 
iii. 738). In 1544, according to Craig’s* Scot- 
land’s Sovereignty asserted,’ p. 9, Leland 
drew up the form of the declaration of war 
made by Henry VIH against the Scots. At 
len^th his antiquarian studies overtaxed his 
brain, and he became incurably insane. On 
21 March 1550 the privy council gave him 
into the custody of nis brother, John Le- 
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land or Lay land, senior, and directed that 
the income derived from the benefices of 
Ilaseley and Pepeling should be applied to 
his maintenance. Leland died without re- 
covering his reason on 18 April 1562, and 
was buried in the church of St. Michael le 
Querne. llis monument boro a long lauda- 
tory inscription in English, with some Latin 
elegiac verse. The church, which was de- 
stroyed at the Great Fire, and was not rebuilt, 
stood at the west end of Cheapside. 

Leland is the earliest of modern English J 
antiquaries. Ilia industry in accumulating j 
facts was remarkable, and as a traveller ho j 
was a close observer. His ‘Itinerary ’carefully j 
notes the miles distant between the places • 
that he visited, the best way of approaching i 
each city, and most of the objects of interest j 
likely to interest an historian. But manu- 
scripts attracted him more than architecture, 
and he rarely rises in his descriptions of build- 
ings above his designation of the abbey of j 
Malmesbury as ‘a right magnificent thing.’ 
On very rare occasions he notices local cus- 
toms or popular botany. In his ‘ Collectanea ’ . 
he shows himself to be a conscientious genea- j 
logist, but he was not an historical scholar. 
He defends with unnecessary zeal the truth 
of the Arthurian legends, and condemns the j 
scepticism of Polydore V ergil. H is Engl ish ; 
style is rough and disjointed, and both his 
‘ Itinerary ’ and ‘ Collectanea ’ read like masses 
of undigested notes. As a Latin poet he is 
deserving of high regard, lli's poems are 
always graceful and imaginative, and exhibit 
at times, as in his ‘ Cygnea Cantio,’ an appre- 
ciation of natural scenery which is not ap- 
parent in his * Itinerary.’ He wrote in very 
varied metres, and knew and appreciated the 
best classical models. Ovid, Lucretius, Mar- 
•tial, and Euripides are among the authors 
quoted by him. lie is said by Polydore 
Vergil and Thomas Cains to have been per- 
sonally vain and self-conceited, but his ex- 
tant writings hardly corroborate this verdict. 
-He had none of the virulence characteristic 
of the early professors of protestantism, and 
did not disdain social intercourse in his 
-travels with abbots or friars. Pits’s sugges- 
tion that his mental failure was due to his 
remorse at having abandoned Rome rests on 
-no foundation. 

Leland published little in his lifetime. All 
his works are now very rare. The .titles of 
the pieces issued under his personal super- 
intendence are : 1, 1 Noam© in mortem 
Thom© Viati equitis incomparabilis/ tledi- 
cated to the Bari of Surrey, an elegy on the 
death of Sir Thomas Wyatt the elder,, with a 
woodcut portrait of Wyatt j ; which ■ hns'been 
attributed to Holbein,. London (Reginald 


Wolfe), 1542, 4to (Brit. Mus. and Lambeth); 
reprinted in Hearne’s edition of ‘ Leland’s 
Itinerary,’ vol. ii. 2. ‘ Genethliacon illus- 
t.rissimi Eaduerdi Principis Cambrise, Ducis 
Corinuc et Comitis Palatini, libellus ante 
aliquot annos inchoatus. N unc vero absolutus 
et editus,’ a poem on the birth of Edward, 
prince of Wales, dedicated to Henry VIII, 
with an explanation of the ancient names of 
1 places used in the poem — ‘ Syllabus et inter- 
iretatio antiquarian Diction um quse passim in 
ibello lectori occurrunt,’ London (R. Wolfe), 
643, 4to (Brit. Mus.) ; reprinted in Hearne’s 
edition of the * Itinerary,’ vol. ix. 3. ‘Assertio 
inclytissimi Arturij, regis Britannia). Elen- 
chus antiquorum nominnm,’ London (John 
Herford), 15 14, 4to (Brit. Mus., one copy on 
vellum), a defence of the authenticity ot the 
Arthurian fables in reply to Polydore Vergil ; 
an English translation was published with 
the title : ‘ Ancient Order, and Societie and 
Unitie Laudable of Prince Arthur and his 
knightly Arworie of the Round Table; with 
a threefold Assertion, Englished from Leland 
by R. Robinson, 1582’ (cf. Brydoes, Brit. 
Bibliographer, 1810, i. 109-35). 4. ‘ Kvyvaou 
A<rnn. Cygnea Cantio. Commentary in 
Cygnenm Cantionem indices Britannic© An- 
tiquitatis locupletissimi ; ’ a Latin poem in 
699 lines in choviambic tetrameter, dedicated 
to Henry VIII, whose exploits are celebrated 
in the song of a swan swimming between 
Oxford and Greenwich ; elaborate notes in 
Latin prose on the places mentioned include 
quotations from eighty classical and mediaeval 
writers; Windsor is very sympathetically 
described. London (Reginald Wolfe), 1545, 
4to, with woodcut (Brit. Mus.) ; another 
edition, 1658, 12mo; reprinted in Hearne’s 
edition of the ‘ Itinerary,’ vol. ix. 5. ‘Narnia 
in mortem Ilenrici Duddelegi equitis,’ Lon- 
don (John Mavler), 1545, 8vo (Ames, 673); 
reprinted in Ross’s ‘ Ilistoria Regum Anglice/ 
ed. Iieurne, 17 10, and in the 1770 edition of the 
‘Itinerary.* 6. ‘Bononia Gallo-mastix in lau- 
dem victorirefelicissimi Ilenrici VIII Anglici,. 
Francisci, Scotici;’ verses on Henry VII I’s 
capture of Boulogne in 1544, London (John 
Mayler), 1545, 4to (Ames, 573); reprinted 
in Hearne’s edition of- the ‘ Collectanea-’ 
7. ‘ Eww/jttoi/ rrj? Eipyutjs, Laudatio Pacis ’ 
(the ‘Praise of Peace’), London (R. Wolfe), 
1546, 4to, a Latin poem (Brit. Mus.) ; re- 
printed in Hearne’s edition of the * Collec- 
tanea/ vol. v. 8. ‘The Laboiyouse Journey 
and Serche of J. Leylande for Englande*s 
Antiquitees geven of him for a Newe Yeares 
Gifte to King Henry the VIII in the 87 
Yearo of his Raygne, with Declaracyons 
enlarged by J. Bale/ London, 1549, 8vo 
I (Brit. Mus.) ; edited by John Bole, with long 
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notes by the editor interpolated in Leland’s 
text, to which Bale added his own 4 Register 
of the Names of English Writers, whom the 
second part of his work 44 De Seriptoribus 
Britannia) ” shall comprehend.’ The ‘Newe 
Yeares Gifte ’ was reprinted in Ralph 
Brooke’s 4 Discoverie of Certaine Errours,’ 
1594; in "Weaver’s 4 Funeral 1 Monuments,’ 
1610; separately in 17 '22, Oxford, 8vo; in 
Ilearne’s edition of the 4 Itinerary,’ vol. v., 
and in Huddesford’s 4 Life of Leland.’ 

Leland’s manuscript collections were on 
his death made over by Edward VI to the 
custody of Sir John Oheke, but when Cheke 
left England in Mary’s reign, they seem to 
have been dispersed. Some were sold. No. 70 
of Digby’s MSS. (a copy of the four Gospels) 
in the Bodleian Library was bought by l)r. 
John Dee in London on 18 May 1550, 4 ex 
bibliotheca, Joh. Lelandi.’ The British Mu- 
seum has a copy of Valla’s translation of 
Horner’s 4 Iliad’ (151*2), with manuscript 
notes by Leland. 

The five volumes of his 4 Collectanea,' con- 
taining his miscellaneous notes on antiquities, 
catalogues of manuscripts in monastic libra- 
ries, and his account of English writers, passed 
into the hands of Humphrey Purefoy, whose 
son Thomas presented them to William Bur- 
ton, the historian of Leicestershire, in 1612. 

The original manuscripts of Leland’s 
‘Itinerary’ passed to William, lord Paget, 
and afterwards to Sir William Cecil, but they 
also ultimately became Burt oil’s property. In 
1032 Burton gave the 4 Collectanea,’ in five 
volumes, and seven of the eight volumes of 
the ‘Itinerary’ to. the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. The eighth volume of the 4 Itine- 
rary,’ which Burton had lent to a friend, and 
had been unable to recover, was subsequently 
presented to the Bodleian by Charles King 
(M.A. of Christ Church 1077 ). Several six- 
teenth-century transcripts of Lelund’s manu- 
script 4 Itinorarv’ are extant. A valuable 
copy made .by John Stow is in Tanner MS. 
464, and four other transcripts, more Or less 
perfect, are also in the Bodleian Library 
(Mackat, Annals, p. 75). 

Other of Leland’s autograph manuscripts 
seem to have at one time been in the keeping 
of Leland’s publisher, Wolfe, and to have 
passed from him to the library of Sir Robert 
Cotton, being now in the Cottonian collection 
at the British Museum (cf. 4 Collectanea ’ in 
Jul. C. vi. 1, Vitel. C. ix. 234, and Vesp. F. 
ix. 223, with 4 Index Librorum in Monast. 
Angliaa Repert.’ in Vitel. C. ix. 227). The 
Harleian collection contains interesting tran- 
scripts of the 4 Itinerary, ’with an index by Sir 
William Dugdale (TIarl. MS. 1346, cf. 6266). 
Leland’s verses composed for Anne Boleyn’s 
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coronation are in Brit. Mus. Bibl. Reg. (18 A. 
lxiv.) 

Many antiquaries had access to Loland’s 
manuscripts in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Bale used the 4 Commentarii de 
Seriptoribus ’ (in the fourth volume of Le- 
land’s 4 Col lectanea ’), when preparing his bio- 
graphies of English writers, 1548 and 1557. 
At times Bale merely transcribes Leland’s 
J notes, but in most cases ho expands them, 
and Bale’s antipapal rancour is all his own. 

I Harrison in his 4 Description of England,’ and 
! Ilolinshed and Stow in their 4 Chronicles,' 

! freely incorporated notes by Leland when 
| they were in the possession of Wolfe. Cam- 
den in his 4 Britannia,’ Dugdale in his 4 War- 
wickshire ’ and liis 4 Baronage,’ and William 
Burl on in his ‘Leicestershire’ owed much 
to Leland’s researches. Camden was charged 
by Ralph Brooke [q. v.] in his 4 Discoverie of 
Certaine Errours’ with unfairly ‘feathering 
his nest’ with Leland’s plumes. 

On 18 Jan. 1580-1 Thomas Hatcher wrote 
urging Stow to publish Leland’s account of 
English authors (TIarl. MS. 374, No. 10), 
but nothing came of the suggestion. Bishop 
Tanner intended to publish many of Leland’s 
manuscripts, but he was delayed by his la- 
bours on his 4 Notitia Monastica^and was dis- 
appointed to find himself anticipated in one 
part of his design by the appearance in 1709 
of Leland’s 4 Commentarii de Seriptoribus 
Britannieis ’ at Oxford, under the editorship 
of Anthony Hall [q. v.] This was the first 
of Leland’s antiquarian collections to be pub- 
lished. Hearne justly complains that the 
edition is very faulty, owing to many omis- 
sions and to erroneous transcription. Hisown 
copy, collated with Leland’s manuscripts as far 
as p. 133, is in the Bodleian Library (Letters 
from the Bodleian , i. 198). A copy in the 
British Museum also contains copious manu- 
script notes. Tanner, ten years later, was 
still collecting notes for another edition of 
the book (cf. Nichols, Lit. Anecdotes, v. 356), 
and his design developed into his 4 Biblio- 
theca Britannico-IIibemica,’ 1748 (cf. Notes 
and Queries, vi. 83-4). 

It is owing to Ileame’s industry that the 
chief part of Leland’s writings was first sent 
to the press. In 1710 the 4 Itinerary of John 
Leland the Antiquary’ was published at Ox- 
ford in nine volumes. A second edition, with 
some additions and improvements, appeared 
in 1745, and a third revised edition is dated 
1770. Leland’s note* onWest Somerset, edited 
by W. George, were published separately in 
1879; those on Hampshire in 1868, and those 
on Wiltshire, edited by Canon Jackson, 1875. 
Hearne’s edition of tne ‘Collectanea’ was 
published at Oxford in six volumes in 1715. 
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He inserted in vol. v. one piece of Leland 
•which is not known to have been printed 

S ’eviously : ‘ Codrus sive Ians et dcfensio 
allofridi Arturii Monumetensis contra Poly- 
dor um Vergilium,’ a defence of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth against Polydore Vergil ; but the 
other tracts and poems by Leland which 
Hearne introduced into his editions of the 
‘ Collectanea’ as well as of tho * Itinerary ’ had 
all been published in Leland’s lifetime. A 
second edition of the ‘Collectanea’ appeared 
in London in 1770, and a third in 1774. 

A book entitled Leland’s ‘ Epigram mata ’ j 
was licensed for the press in 1580, but his 
miscellaneous Latin verse and epigrams were 
first published in 1589. Some part of tins book j 
Was drawn from the Bodleian manuscript 
volume (NE. F. 7. 8) which was originally 
presented by Leland to Henry V HI. Thomas 
.Newton (d. 1007) fq. v.] of Cheshire was the 
editor, and the volume bore the title ‘l’rin- 
cipum ac illustrium aliquot et eruditorum in 
Anglia virorum Encomia, Trophaea, Gene- 
thliaca et Epithalamia ; ’ it is reprinted by 
Hearne in the ‘ Collectanea,’ v. 79-184. Le- 
land’s Latin verses, written in conjunction 
with Udall, whose contribution is chiefly in 
English, for the entertainment that celebrated 
Anne Boleyn’s coronation, was printed from 
the Brit. Mus. MS. in Nichols’s ‘Progresses 
of Elizabeth ; ’ and in Dr. Furnivall’s ‘ Ballads 
from Manuscript ’ (Ballad Soc.), 1870, i. 379- 
401. 

A ‘Tetrastichon Joliannis Leland i de Mona 
Insula’ appears inOrtelius’s ‘Theatrum orbis 
Terrarum, Antwerp, 1592, fol. p. 13, and a 
‘ Tetrastichon Lelandi in Fleet orem Boe- 
thium ’ in Humphrey Llwyd’s ‘ Epistola de 
Mona ’ (1573). Richard Robinson published 
in 1577 ‘ A Record of Ancient Ilystoryes in 
Latin — Gesta Romanorum autore, ut sup- 
ponitur, Johanne Leylando anti(|uario,’ of 
which a sixth edition is dated 1601. An 
‘Epigramma de fundatione Cantab. Aca- 
demise,’ by Leland, is in Ashmol. MS. 770. 

The antipapal treatise entitled ‘ Dialogue 
cui tilulus Antiphilarchia’: intorlocutores 
Philaletlies etTranotes,’has not been printed. 
The manuscript, in forty-five chapters, at one 
time the property of Bishop More, is now in 
the Cambridge University Library (Ee. v. 
14). In tlio same library is a copy of ‘ Se- 
dulii Scoti Comment, in Epistolas l*auli,’ 
Basle, 1527 , with an ‘ Epigramma ’ at the 
beginning written in Leland’s autograph. 

Of lost works by Lelatd a ‘ Life of Fulk 
Warren ’ is said by Tanner .to have belonged 
to Humphrey Bourchier. Thomas Coius states 
in his ‘ Assert io Antiquitatis Academise Oxon.’ 
that Leland before nis death wrote a book, 

1 Be Academiis,’ which proved Oxford an older 
VOL. XXXIII. 


| foundation than Cambridge (Parkkr, Early 
History of Oxford , Oxf. Hist. Soc., p. 28).' 
Weover, in his'Fuqeral Monuments,’ assigns 
j to Leland ‘ Moriades sive Charitea Corona.’ 
Bale and Pits also credit him with notes on 
Quintilian’s ‘Declamations,’ and on Martial, 
and with a long series of books of which 
nothing is now known, including a ‘ Dic- 
tionaritun Britanuico-Latinum,’ and a trea- 
tise ‘ De t.itulo regis ad Scotiam.’ 

A print of Leland by Grignion, from a bust 
at All Souls, is prefixed to Iluddesford’s 
‘Life.’ 

[Informationkirttllysupplied by John Leyland, 
esq.; Huddesford’s J.ivea of Leland, Wood, and 
Hearne, 1772; Bale’s Script. Brit. Cat. (1557), 
pp. 671-2; Wood’s Athenie Ox>>n. ed. Bliss, i. 
197 ; Letters of Eminent Lit. Men (Camd. Soc.), 
pp. 355-6; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.; Macray’s Annals 
of Bodleian Libit; Cooper’s Athcnse Cantabr. i. 

1 10,542; Retrospective Review (1854), ii. 171 sq. ; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.; Strype’s Cranmer, ii i. 325— 
328; Hazlitt’s Bibliographical Collections and 
Notes; Maitland’s Early Printed Books in the 
Lambeth Library ; Bernard’s Cat.. MSS. Angliae, 
235 sq. ; MS. Sloano, 885, f. 64 sq. ; Saturday 
Review, 15 Feb. 187A, 5 Sept. 1885.J S. L. 

LELAND, JOHN (1691-1700), divine, 
was born at Wigan, Lancashire, 18 Oct. 
1691. Itis father, after failing in business 
at Wigan, settled in Dublin, where he found 
an opening in business, and brought over his 
wife and three sons. John, the second, had 
an attack of small-pox in his sixth year, 
and for a year afterwards lost his memory. 
On recovering he showed promise, which in- 
duced his parents to educate him for the 
nonconformist ministry. lie became joint- 
pastor with Nathaniel Weld of a congre- 
gation in New Bow, Dublin. lie was after- 
wards pastor of the meeting in Eustace 
Row, Dublin, where he died 16 Jan. 1766. 
He was created M.A. and (in 1739) D.D. 
by the university of Aberdeen. In 1731 he 
married Ann, widow of Thomas Magnay, 
minister in Plunket Street. Their children 
died young. Leland is said to have been 
a man of great memory and loarning. He 
became known. by his writings against the 
deists. He attacked Tindal, Thomas Morgan 
. v.], author of the ‘Moral Philosopner,’ 
enry Dodwell (d. 1784) [q. v.], and Boling- 
broke (see below) ; but his chief book was 
‘ A View of tho principal Deistical Writers 
that have appeared iti England during the last 
and present century,’ &c. (1754-6), which, 
though the argument is commonplace, is a 
contribution ot some value to the history of 
English thought. After the publication of 
the first volume, a second was added upon the 
writings of Ilume and Bolingbroke. A sup- 
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pleinent, forming a third volume, and includ- 
ing * Reflections upon Bolingbroke’s Letters 
on the Study of History,’ was separately pub- 
lished in 1758. The whole work was after- 
wards with some changes published in two 
volumes. It is written as a series of letters 
to a friend, explained in later editions to be 
Dr. Thomas "Wilson, rect or of St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, and son of the famous Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. "Wilson had encouraged 
Leland to write against Bolingbroke, and 
when the booksellers refused to offer more 
than 60/. for the copy of the ‘ Deist ical 
Writers/ published it at his own expense. 
The book, after passing through several edi- 
tions, was edited by William Laurence Brown 
fq. v.J in 1708, with ‘A View of the Present 
Times’ appended. 

1 .eland’s other works are : 1. ‘ Answer to 
a late book [by Matthew Tindal] entitled 
“ Christianity as old as the Creation/” 1738. 
2. ‘ The Divine Authority of the Old and 
New 'festaraent asserted, against the unjust 
Aspersions and false Reasonings of a book [by 
Thomas Morgan] ent itled “ The Moral Philo- 
sopher/” 1739; and second volume, in answer 
to M organ’s reply, 1740 ; German translation 
in 1766. 3. ‘A Defence of Christianity, in 

two parts’ (the first on reason and revelation, 
the second in reply to Tindal), 1740 ; second 
edition, 1763. 4. ‘ Remarks on [Dod well’s] 

Christianity not founded on Argument/ 1744. 
6. ‘The Case fairly stated; or Inquiry how 
far the Clause lately rejected by ... the 
House, of Commons would . . . have affected 
the Liberties of the People of Ireland/ 1764. 
6. ‘ The Advantage and Necessity of the 
Christian Revelation, shown from the State 
of Religion in the Antient Heathen World 
. . .’ 1761 ; 3rd edition in 1819. 7. ‘Discourses 
on various Subjects/ 4 vols. 1708-9, with life 
by the Rev. Isaac Weld, who preached his 
funeral sermon. An historical romance, called 
Lougsword, Karl of Canterbury/ published 
anonymously in 1762, was reprinted in 1831 
as ‘ by John Leland, D.I)./ but can hardly 
have been his work. 

A portrait was engraved by Hall. 

[Life by Weld, as above ; British Biography, 
1780, x. 227-34.] L. S. 

LELAND, THOMAS, D.D. (1722-1786), 
historian, was born in Dublin in 1722, and 
after education at the school of Dr. Thomas 
Sheridan [q. v.], entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1737. He graduated B.A. 1741, 
and was elected a fellow in 1746. In 1764, 
with Dr. John Stokes, he published a text and 
Latin translation with notes of ‘The Philippic 
Orations of Demosthenes/ He was one of 
the men of letters who used to visit Lord 
Charlemont at Marino ; he was very intimate 
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with all the Caulfeild family, and a long letter 
from him to Charlemont is printed in ‘ His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission/ 12th Rep. 
App. x. p. 278. Charlemont persuaded him 
to publish an English translation of ‘The 
Orations of Demosthenes against Philip/ 
which appeared in parts from 1764 to 1761, 
j and in a complete edition in 1770, and was 
| frequently reissued. In 1768 he published, 
j in two volumes quarto, ‘ The History of 
Philip, King of Macedon/ and in 1764 ‘A 
; Dissertation on the Principles of Human 
; Eloquence.’ A second edition appeared in 
j 1706, with strictures on Warburton’s ‘ Dis- 
! cource on Grace/ This gave rise to a con- 
troversy in which Bishop Hurd [q. v.] was 
j his chief opponent, lie was appointed to 
| the vicarage of Bray, co. Wicklow, and there 
began in 1768 his ‘History of Ireland from 
the Invasion of Henry II, with a preliminary 
Discourse on the Ancient State of that King- 
dom/ which was published in three volumes 
quarto in 1773 (3rd edit. 1774). A French 
translation in seven volumes was published 
'in 1779 at Maastricht. The history contains 
i few references to original authorities, and is 
in great part based upon the writings of 
Moryson, Ware, Cox, Harris, and Carte. It 
is a dry narrative, and exhibits little know- 
ledge of topography or of literature. It con- 
cludes with the capitulation of Limerick in 
1691. Richard Shackleton was induced by 
an anonymous correspondent, who pretended 
to be Leland, to write his opinion of the book 
to the author, and this led to a real corre- 
spondence on the history, which Shackleton 
approved. In 1766 Leland bought the Irish 
manuscript chronicle, since printed as the 
Annals of Loch 06/ and gave it to the library 
of Trinity College. This was perhaps his 
greatest service to Irish history. He was in- 
stalled a prebendary of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in 1 768, and in 1773 he became vicar of St. 
Anne’s, Dublin. In 1774 Charlemont sup- 
ported his unsuccessful candidature for the 
provostship of Trinity College. He resided 
at 18 Clare St reet, Dublin. Two of his ser- 
mons on days of appointed fast, 13 Dec. 1776 
and 10 Feb. 1779, were published separately, 
and a collected volume, ‘ Sermons on Various 
Subjects/ in 1788 in Dublin. Ho gave up his 
fellowship for the college living of Ardstraw, 
co. Tyrone, in 1781, and died in Dublin in 
A ugust 1 786. Leland was a friend of Burke, 
and Edward Murphy called him ‘ the most 
charitable man alfte.’ 

Leland’s portrait was painted by Reynolds 
and engraved by Stainer. 

[Works ; A. Webb’s Compendium of Irish 
Biography ; W. Harrison’s Memorable Dublin 
Houses, 1890 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. 
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App. x. ; W. M. Ilonnessy’s Annals of Loch Ce, 
preface, 1871 ; M. Leadboater's Annals of Balli- 
•toro, 2nd edit. 1862.] N. M. 

LELY, Sin PETER (1618-1080), por- 
trait-painter, bom on 11 Sept. 1618, wasson 
of Johan van der Faes, alias Lely, a captain 
-of foot in the service of the States General, 
and Abigail van Yliet, who belonged to a 
good family of Utrecht . Ilia father’s family 
resided at the Hague, and his father was born 
in a house which bore a lily for its sign ; hence 
the additional name of Lely, by which alias 
the father was ltnown, and by which name 
alone his son Peter was known in England. It 
is usually stated that the painter was born in 
Soest in W estpl lalia. I lis father, who 1 at t erly 
served under the elector of Brunswick, was 
■quartered in garrison there, but it seems more 
probable that he was born in the village of 
Soest by Amersfoort, and near Utrecht, his 
mother’s home. The former story is trace- 
able to the authority of Arnold Houhraken, 
who himself advances it as a conjecture 
{see Grasse Schouburyh der Niederliindischen 
Malar und Malar innen, ed. Wiir/.bach, 1880). 
Vollenhove, a native of Zwolle in Holland, 
celebrates Lely in song as his compatriot. 
S. van Iloogstraaten speaks of him as our 
* Geldersche Lily’ (Inlaid in;/ tot do JJoof/a- 
sehool der Sehilderkunst ). Under the de- 
signation of ‘Pieter van der Faes, alias Lely, 
at present in England,’ he was a part y to a 
family deed on 4 Dec. 1679 ( preserved in the 
notarial records at the Hague), and he left 
legacies in his will to the son of his sister 
Catliarina, who married Conrad Wecke, bur- 
gomaster of Groll in G uelderland. 

Lely when young showed more aptitudefor 
painting than for a military life. His father 
accordingly sent him to Haarlem, as pupil t o 
Franz Pietorsz de Grabber, a painter of great 
merit in that town. From a payment in the 
accounts of the guild of St. Luke at Haar- 
lem we learn that Lely was working under 
De Grebber in 1637 (Van der Willi gen, 
Artistes de Haarlem). De Grebber painted 
some of the great portrait groups now in the 
Ilaarlem Museum, and by the time Lely 
arrived at Haarlem Frans Hals had com- 
pleted his finest work in that branch of art 
in the same place. Though Lely could hardly 
help being impressed by these masterpieces, 
his style does not appear at any time to have 
heen influenced by them. lie made great 
advances in his own manner, and gained a 
reputation, according to Iloubralien, even 
among the many excellent portrait-painters 
then at work in Haarlem. 

In April 1641 Lely came over to England 
In the train of William, prince of Orange, 
who on 2 May was married to Mary, the 
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daughter of Charles I. Portraits which Lely 
painted of the young couple were widely ap- 
preciated. They are now m the possession of 
the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres (Stuart 
Exhibit ion, 1889, Nos. 95, 100). Lely appears 
to have modelled his earlier style in England 
on that rendered fashionable by Vandyck, who 
died in December 1611, and his study and 
admiration of Vandyck doubtless produced 
in his earlier work a restraint and sobriety 
which is wanting in that of his later and more 
successful years. In August 1647 Charles I 
was confined as a captive in Hampton Court, 
and during his captivity Lely was introduced 
to him by the Earl of Northumberland. Lely 
then painted ( he striking portrait of the king 
receiving a note from the hands of the youth- 
ful Duke of York (ib. No. 76). This picture, 
on which Lovelace wrote a poem, is now at 
Sion 1 1 ouse, Isle wort h, in the possession of the 
Duke of Northumberland, who also possesses 
Lely’s receipt for 30/. in payment for the 
picture. 

During the Commonwealth Lelycont.inued 
to enjoy considerable private practice. He 
painted Cromwell, as Vertue records on the 
authority of Captain Winde the architect 
[see umier Cromwell, Oliver] : a portrait 
of Cromwell, aged 51, by Lely, is now in the 
Pitti gallery at Florence. 

On the Restoration Lely was at once ad- 
vanced to high favour by Charles II, who 
gave him a pension, and kept him emit inually 
employed. From t his time to his death J jely’s 
career was one of increasing success and pros- 
perity. The royal family, the royal mistresses 
and their children, ministers of state, generals, 
dukes and duchesses, and all the nobility and 
gentry of England competed for the honour of 
sitting to him. The king frequently visited 
his studio, and treated him familiarly as a 
personal friend. He was diligent and regular 
in his hours of paint ing, and pai nted from nine 
in the morning to four in the afternoon. A 
list of sitters was strictly kept, and no con- 
sideration was paid to any sitter of whatever 
rank who lost his turn by unpunctuality or 
default. After his painting hours he usu- 
ally entertained a large company at. dinner. 
Samuel Pcpys, iu his diary, gives some life- 
like descriptions of Lely’s establishment. On 
18 June 1662 he writes: ‘I walked to Lilly, 
the painter’s, where I saw, among other rare 
things, t he Duchesse of York, her whole body, 
sitting in state in a chair, in white satin, and 
another of the king’s, that is not finished ; 
most rare things. I did give the fellow some- 
thing that showed us, and promised to come 
another time, and he would show mo Lady 
Ca8tlemaine’s, which I could not then seo, it 
being locked up. Thence to Wright’s, the ^ 
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painter’s : but, Lord ! the difl'erence that is be- 
tween their t wo works ! ’ Again, on 20 Oct. 
1602: * With Commissioner Pet t. to Mr. Lilly’s, 
the great painter, who came forth to us; but 
believing that I came to bespeak a picture, 
he prevented it by tolling us that he should 
not be at leisure these three weeks, which 
methinks is a rare thing. And then to see 
in what pomp his table was laid for himself 
to go to dinner; and here, among other pic- 
tures, saw the so much desired by me picture 
of mv Lady Castlemaine, which is a most 
blessed picture; and one that 1 must have a 
copy of.’ Later on Pepys describes Lclv as 
‘ a mighty proud man ’ and ‘ full of state.’ 

Lely is famous for his portraits of the fair 
and frail beauties of Charles IPs court, and 
though freely criticised for want of taste, his 
portraits have maintained their popularity 
to the present time. Pope celebrates ‘the 
sleepy eye that spoke the melting soul,' the 
‘ nightgown fastened by a single pin,’ and j 
other clmraeterist ics of Lely’s portraits ; still, 
it is the voluptuous and at the same time 
expressive features and attitudes of Nell 
Gwynn, Mrs. Middleton, and ot her beauties, 
as depicted by Lely, and now at Hampton 
Court and elsewhere, which have done much 
to condone in the eyes of posterity the ex- 
cesses and immoralities of Charles II’s court. 
II is famous series of ‘Beauties,’ originally at 
Windsor Castle, but now at Hampton Court, 
was executed for the Duchess of York. Every 
lady in England expected 1 o be painted in the 
same manner, and there is hardly a family 
mansion in England which does not possess 
some portrait bearing Lely’s name. His male 
port raits have been less appreciated than t hose 
of his lady sitters, though his best work may 
be found in some of them. After tin; naval 
victory at. Solebay in 1665, the Duke of York 
commissioned Lely to paint portraits of the 
admirals and commanders in the engagement. 
Pepys again records on 18 April 1666: ‘To 
Mr. Lilly', the painter’s; and there saw the 
heads, some finished, and all began, of the 
flaggtnen in the late great fight with the Duke 
of York against the Dutch. The Duke of 
York hath them done to hang in his chamber, 
and very finely they are done indeed; ’ and on 
18 July the diarist accompanied Vice-admiral 
Sir W. Pen to the painter’s house, but ‘ so 
full of work Lilly is, that he was fain to take 
his table-book out. to see how his time is 
appointed, and appointed six da\ r s hence for 
him to come between seven and eight in the 
morning.’ It would be impossible to enume- 
rate the portraits painted by Lely or under 
his direction. Besides the twenty at Hamp- 
ton Court, there are numerous examples in 
the National Portrait Gallery. He some- 


j times painted subject-pieces, but usually in- 
troduced his sitters as a ‘ Magdalene ’ or some 
j goddess, or groups of children as cupids and 
i bacchanals. At knole tliero is a curious paint- 
ing of nude figures, representing Charles II, 
as a shepherd, discovering a group of nymphs. 
Lely might have succeeded had ho devoted 
himself to landscape-painting. Like other fa- 
shionable portrait-painters, he kept a number 
[ of assistants, among them P. II. Lanltrink, 
j J. B. Caspars, Uylenburg, Koestraten, and 
others to paint the draperies and accessories 
in his pictures. Ilis favourite pupils were 
John Groenliill [q. v.] and Mary Beale [q. v. j; 
from the notebooks of the latter’s husband 
Verluc copied some interesting details as to 
Lely’s method of painting. Later in life ho 
met with rivals, such as James Iluysmans, 
Henri Gascar, Simon Verelst, John Hayls, 
and others; but his supremacy remained un- 
shaken until the arrival of Godfrey Kneller, 
with whom he was brought into immediate 
rivalry [see under Knbu.EiV]. It can hardly 
be doubted that Lely, who fully appreciated 
K tieller’s merits, was greatly affected by 
Kneller’s rapid success. Lely was knighted 
by the king at Whitehall on 11 Jan. 1679, 
and received a grant of arms, ‘ Argent on a 
chevron between three roses gules, leaved and 
seeded proper, a mullet or.’ In spite of failing 
health he con) in lied painting to the last. On 
the morning of 60 Nov. 1680 Sarah, dowager- 
duchess of Somerset, arrived at his house in 
Covent Garden for a sitting, and found that 
the painter had died suddenly that morning. 
Ho was buried by torchlight on 7 Dec. in St. 
Paul’s, Coven t Garden, where a monument 
was erect ed to his memory, containing a bust 
by Grinling Gibbons and an inscription by 
Thomas Flatman. Besides his house in Covent 
( farden Lely also had one at Ivew, where ho 
resided during the summer months, and he 
purchased an estate at Willingham in Lin- 
colnshire. Most, of the contemporary writers 
in prose and verse composed panegyrics on 
Lely’s paintings. 

Though Lely amassed a large fortune, he 
was lavish in expenditure and neglectful of 
business. He had a magnificent collection of 
pictures, including several by Vandyck, the 
catalogue of which was printed byBatho,and 
a still more remarkable collection of drawings 
by the old masters, many of which he had ac- 
quired at the sale of the Earl of Arundel’s 
collection. In his will, dated 4 Feb. 1679 
('printed in full in ‘ Wills from Doctors’ 
Commons,’ Camd. Soc.), he appointed Roger 
North (d. 1764) [q. v.], with whom as with 
his brothers he was on terms of great in- 
timacy, one of his executors and guardian 
of his children. His estate in Lincolnshire 
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ho left to hia children, and after their death 
to be sold for the benefit of his nephew in 
Hollund. The account-book of his executors 
is preserved in the British Museum (Addit. 
MS. 161 74). Ilis collection of pictures was 
sold by auction, after an attempt failed to dis- 
pose of them by lottery, to pay his numerous 
debts and legacies. Ilis prints and drawings 
were also sold in 1687, the sale occiipyingforty 
■days, and producing 26,000/. lie married a 
beautiful Englishwoman, whose name 1 has 
not been ascertained, but who had been his 
mistress, and borne him two children, a boy 
and a girl, before the marriage. Ilis children 
were under age at his death. His daughter, 
Anne, subsequently married a Mr. I'rowd, 
and died in her first childbed ; and the son, J 
John Bely, after being a source of great 
anxiety to his guardians, was married to a 
daughter of Sir J ohu Ivnat chin d 1, hart . I ^ely 's 
grandson, John Lely, was also a painter, but 
of small merit. 

Lely frequently painted his own portrait, 
which shows him to have been a handsome 
man. A portrait group of himself and his ! 
family, with musical instruments, is in the 
Methuen collection. 

There are some fine drawings by Lely in the 
print room at the British Museum; for one 
of Edmund Waller see ‘The Hobby Horse,’ 
January 1892. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- 
num ; Vortue’s MSS. (Brit. Mas. Add. MSS. 
23068-76) ; Woltmann and W nermann’s Go- 
schiehte der Maleroi ; Sandrart’s Teutscho Akade- 
mie; Krai nm’s Levons on Wcrken dorilollandsche 
en Vlaamsche Kunstschilders, &c. ; Lo Neve’s 
Pedigrees of Knights ; J. T. Smith’s Streets of 
London, i. 262; Roger North’s Lives of the 
Norths; Jossopp’s Autobiography of Hon. Roger 
North ; Law’s Hampton Court, ii. 246 ; informa- 
tion [from Cleorgo Scliarf, O.B., and Cornells 
Hofstede de Groot; authorities quoted in the 
text.] L. C. 

LEMAN, Sib JOHN (1544-1632), lord 
mayor of London, born at Saxlingham, Nor- 
folk, in 1644, was younger son of John Leman, 
of Gillingham in Norfolk and Boccles in Suf- 
folk, and Mary, daughter of John Alston of 
Pevenham, Bedfordshire. The family were 
descended from John de la Mans, who fled to 
England from the Netherlands, and died about 
I486. Leman carried on business in Thames 
Street, near Botolph Lane, and was a member 
of the Fishmongers’ Company, of which lie 
served the office of prime warden in 1616. 
lie was elected alderman of Portsoken ward 
on 16 Aug. 1606 (City Records, Hep. xxvii. 
f. 64), ana served the offices of sheriff in 1606 
and of lord mayor in 1616-17. He was ‘ re- 
moved ’ from Portsoken ward, apparently to 


I Laugbourn, which he represented in the 
| year of his mayoralty (ib. Rep. xxxii. f. 355). 
j By his prerogative as lord mayor he again 
j removed, on 8 Oct. 1617, from Laugbourn 
to Comb ill, which ho represented until his 
j death (ib. Rep. xxxiii. f. 173 6, xlvi. f. 190). 

1 Upon his inauguration as lord mayor, the 
Fishmongers’ Company provided a pageant of 
unusual magnificence. It was composed by 
Anthony Monday, the city poet, and was en- 
titled ‘ Chrysanaleia, the Golden Fishing; or 
j Honour of Fishmongers . . London, 1616. 
The originalcoloured drawings for the devices 
are still preserved at Fishmongers’ Hall, and 
were reproduced for the company in facsimile, 
with a reprint of the pageant and historical 
notes, bv Mr. J. Gough Nichols, F.S.A., in 
1859. 

In February 1616-1 7 Leman, while mayor, 
was very ill. ‘ The French ambassador and 
his company last night,’ John Chamberlain 
wrote to Sir Dudley Carleton, 22 Feb., had 
a ‘ grout supper at the Lord Mayor’s, who, 
poor man ! had been at death’s door these 
six or seven weeks’ (Niciiols, Progresses of 
James I, iii. 246). Leman was knighted 
on 9 March following ( Metcalkh, Book of 
Knights , p. 169), and later in the year sump- 
tuously entertained at his house near Bil- 
lingsgate several lords and other members 
of the privy council while the king was in 
Scotland. To him while lord mayor John 
A icars dedicated his translation of Francis 
Herring’s poem on the Gunpowder plot, 

I ‘ Mischief’s Mysterie, 7 1617. 

Lemun was possessed in 1606 of the manor 
of Brampton in Suffolk and t lie advowson 
of the church; he also bought the manor of 
Wnrboys in Huntingdonshire of Sir Oliver 
Cromwell (cf. Fullkk, fl orthies of England , 
1811, i. 474). He died 26 March 1632, at 
the advanced age of eighty* eight, and was 
buried in St. 31 ichael’s Church, Crooked Lane, 
where a rich monument was erected to his 
memory on the south side of the chancel, in 
what was culled the Fishmongers’ Aisle 
(Stow, Survey, bk. ii. p. 187). He was un- 
married and was the first bachelor lord mayor 
since 1491. Suckling erroneously gives him 
a wife, whom he calls 3Iargaret Collen. Le- 
man was succeeded in his Suffolk estates by 
a son of his elder brother, William Leman, 
portreeve of Beecles in 1590, 31. 1\ for Hert- 
ford, and treasurer-at-war to the parliament, 
with whose descendants the manor of Bramp- 
ton still remains (Suckling, History of Suf- 
folk, ii. 184-5). 

By his will, dated 8 July (codicil 17 Dec.) 

1631, and proved in the P. C. C. 28 March 

1632, Awdley, 30, Leman devised his mes- 
suage and garden in Ballygate Street in 
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Beecles, with about thirty acres of land in 
Barsliam, and lands in other parishes of Suf- 
folk, for the foundation and support of a 
free school at Beccles for forty-eight boys 
(Suckling, Suffolk, i. 31). He also left, 
among other charitable bequests, an annuity 
of 12/. to the Company of Fishmongers, to 
purchase sea-coal for the company’s alms- 
folk at Newington Butts. During his life- 
time he convoyed his house called the Blue 
Anchor in the Minories to trustees for the 
benefit of the poor of the parish of St. Botolph 
without Aldgate. 

A three-quarter length portrait of Leman 
by an unknown artist is at' Hampton Court 
Palace, the only citizen in that gallery. He 
wears an alderman’s scarlet gown and a ruiF, 
and is represented as a bare-headed, diminu- 
tive old man, with pointed beard, grey 
whiskers and hair. In the background are 
his arms and crest. A duplicate of this pic- 
ture is in the court-room at Christ’s Hospital, 
of which institution he was president in the 
year of his deat h. Another portrait of Leman, 
of three-quarter length, in his robes and chain 
as lord mayor, remains in the dining-room at 
Bramptou Hall. 

[Charity Commissioners’ Reports, xii. 101, 
xxii. 103, 230, xxiii. 193, xxxii. pt. vi. p. 122; 
The Fishmongers’ Pageant on Lord Mayor’s Day, 
1616, edited by John Gough Nichols, K.S.A., 
1859, 2nd ed. pp. 16, &e. ; Cluttorbuek’s Hert- 
fordshire, ii. 4 1 J .] C. W-n. 

LEMAN, THOMAS (1751-1820), anti- 
quary, born at Kirstead, Norfolk, on 2!) March 
1751, was the son of the Uev. John Leman, 
of Wenhaston Hall, Suffolk, by Anne, daugh- 
ter of Clement Reynolds of Cambridge, lie 
entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, as a 
pensioner, on 15 Sept. 1770, "was afterwards 
fellow commoner, and graduated B.A. in 
1774. He was chosen fellow of Clare llall, 
took holy orders, proceeded Al.A. in 1778, 
and was readmitted to Emmanuel on 9 Nov. 
1783 as a Dixie (bye) fellow (College Re- 
gister). At Emmanuel he formed a lasting 
friendship tvith William Bennet [q. v.], after- 
wards bishop of Cloyne. Bennet conferred 
on him the chancellorship of Cloyne in Alay 
1790, which he was compelled to resign in 
1802, on account of non-residence (Cotton, 
Fasti Feel. Jlibern. i. 288). In 1788 lie was 
elected F.S. A. With Bennet he visited every 
Homan and British road and station in Great 
Britain, and liberally communicated his ob- 
servations to county historians. To John 
Nichols he presented an essay ‘ On the Roman 
lloads and Stations in Leicestershire’ (Ilist. 
of Leicestershire, vol. i. p. cxl vii) ; for Robert 
Clutterbuclc he wrote a memoir concerning 
1 the primaeval inhabitants in Hertfordshire, 


and the roads and earthworks which formerly 
existed in it, whether of British or Roman 
origin’ (Hist, of Hertfordshire, vol. i. pp. vi- 
xvii); to Robert Surtees he sent some ob- 
servations on the Roman and British state of 
Durham, accompanied by plans of roads and 
stations ; for Sir R. C. Hoare be constructed 
some maps for his edition of Giraldus’s 
‘ Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin through 
Walt's and to Elizabeth Ogborne he com- 
municated the ‘slight, sketch of the Anti- 
quities of Essex’ which is prefixed to her 
‘History of Essex ’ (pp. i - iv). lie likewise fur- 
nished much information concerning British 
and Roman antiquit ies to Lysons’s ‘Magna 
Britannia,’ and J. N. Brewer’s ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Beauties of England and Wales.’ 
Along with Archdeacon Coxe, he assisted Sir 
R. C. Hoare in planning the ‘ History of An- 
cient Wiltshire.’ lie believed firmly in the 
genuineness of the ‘ Itinerary’ of Richard of 
Cirencester [q .v., and see Bertram ,C ii arles],. 
and the edition of that modern forgery pub- 
lished in 1809, with a translation and com- 
ment ary, was chiefly prepared by him (Hoare,. 
Modern Wiltshire, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 10). 

Leman died at Bath on 17 March 1820, 
and was buried at Waleot . lie married, first, 
on 4 Jan. 1790, Frances (</. 1818), daughter 
and heiress of William Nind, barrister, and 
widow of Colonel Alexander Champion of 
Bath; and secondly, in January 1819, Fran- 
ces, daughter of Sir Robert Deane, hart., and 
widow of Colonel John Hodges, who survived 
him, but he had no children by either. 

He was a founder and original trustee of 
the Bath Institution, and left to it thirteen 
folio volumes of genealogical collections ar- 
ranged in counties, together with some valu- 
able antiquarian books annotated by himself. 
Two volumes of Wiltshire pedigrees and a 
volume of notes on Roman and British roads 
and stations were bequeathed by him to Sir 
R. 0. Hoare. 

[Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit. iv. 703, 707, 708, 
vi. 435-54, 458, 602, viii. 287 ; Gent. Mag.. 
1826, pt. ii. pp. 373-4.] Q. G. 

LE MARCHANT, Sir DENIS (1795- 
1874), politician, second and eldest surviv- 
ing son of Major-general John Gaspard Le 
Marchant [q. v.], by his wife, Mary, eldest 
daughter of John Carey, was bom at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 8 July 1795. By the death 
of his father at Salamanca his mother was. 
left in straitened circumstances, and he was 
brought up by his maternal aunt and her 
husband, Peter Mourant of Candic, Guernsey. 
Jle was educated at Eton, where his name 
occurs in the school lists for 1805 and 1808, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, but 
seems to have taken no degree, and waa 
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called to the bar at Lincoln a Inn in 1823. 
In 1828 lie published the ‘ Proceedings of the 
House of Lords in the Gardner Peerage 
Claim,’ in which case he had appeared lor 
the petitioner. Upon the recommendation 
of his college friend, William Brougham, 
Lord Brougham, on becoming lord chan- 
cellor in 1880, appointed him his principal 
secretary. During the debate's on the Reform 
Bill he attended nightly in the House of 
Commons, and greatly distinguished him- 
self by the reports which he prepared for the 
use of ministers ( Greril/e Memoirs , 1st ser. 
iii. 22). He was appointed clerk of the 
crown in chancery in 1884, and in that year 
edited a highly successful pamphlet, ‘ The 
Reform M in ist ry and t he Reform Parliament,’ 
to which his intimate friend Lord Althorp, 
and also Lord Stanley, Lord Palmerston, 
and Graham were contributors. It ran 
through nino oditions. From 1880 to 1841 
he was secretary to the board of trade, and 
during the last few months was also joint 
secretary to the treasury. Lord Melbourne 
created him a baronet in August 1 841 , before 
leaving office. He entered the House of 
Commons as M.P. for Worcester, 8 July 
1846, but retired in the following year. In 
the Russell administration of 1 847 he became 
under- secretary fort he home department, and 
in 1848 returned to the secretaryship of the 
board of trade. In 1880 he was appointed 
chief clerk to the House of Commons, which 
office he held until he retired with the thanks 
of the House of Commons in 1871 (see Han- 
sard, Pari. Debates, cciv. 232). lie died 
30 Oct. 1874 at Belgrave Road, London. On 
9 Jan. 1835 he had married Sarah Fliza, 
fourth daughter of Charles Smith of Sutton, 
Essex, by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters. He published privately in 1841 
a memoir of his father; edited in 1845 Wal- 
pole’s 1 Memoirs of the Reign of George III,’ 
with notes; and, at the request of Frederick, 
earl Spencer, he wrote the ‘ Memoirs of John, 
Viscount Althorp,’ which, being left incom- 

f dete at his death, was completed and pub- 
ished in 1876 by his son, Sir Henry Denis 
Le Marchant. 

[Times, 4 Nov. 1874; Illustrated London 
News, 22 Feb. 1851 ; Annual Register, 1874.] 

,J. A. II. 

LE MARCHANT, JOHN GASPARl) 
(1766-1812), major-general, born in 1766, 
and descended from an ancient Guernsey 
family, was eldest son of John-Le Marchant 
(a retired officer of the 7th dragoons) and 
his wife, Maria Ilirzel, daughter of Count 
Hirzel de Gratian, marfichal de camp of the 
Swiss guards in the service of France. Tho- 
mas Le Marchant, of Le Marchant Manor, 


Guernsey, lieutenant-bailiff of the island, was 
his grandfather. He was placed at school at 
Bath, where the future admiral, Sir Sidney 
Smith, was one of his schoolfellows, and tho 
master, Dr. Morgan, pronounced Le Mar- 
chant the greatest dunce he ever met. 
Brought home, he turned st udious, and with 
the help of the family butler, an American 
loyalist and a man of some education, made 
up for past neglect, and acquired habits of 
application that lasted < hrough life. Heap- 
pears to have possessed a turbulent temper, 
which in later years he strove successfully 
to curb. Ills youth was full of escapades. 
On 25 Sept. 1781 he was appointed ensign in 
the Wiltshire militia (not a Yorkshire regi- 
ment, as his son states), and signalled his 
joining by calling out the colonel for insult- 
ing him. The colonel had the wisdom to 
smooth matters over, and another duel Le 
Marchant had in view with a Yorkshire 
gentleman (the regiment was quartered at 
York) was stopped by the peace oflicers. 
His son believes these were the only affairs 
of the kind in which he was ever con- 
cerned, and in after-life he had a great horror 
of duelling. He was appointed ensign in 
the 1st royal foot on 18 Feb. 1783, and on 
the eve of embarking with his regiment for 
Gibraltar was enticed to a gaming-house in 
Dublin by a superior officer, who won 250/. 
from him. The loss practically meant the 
sacri ficeof his commission, but the regimental 
paymaster came to his rescue on Le Marchant 
giving a promise, which lie religiously kept, 
never to touch cards again. He spent some 
years in garrison at Gibraltar, occupying his 
spare moments in sketching scenery in Spain 
and Barbarv. When at home on sick leave, 
after an attack of yellow fever, he married, a 
step regarded by his family as most imprudent, 
both parties being under age. Le Merchant 
was sent back in haste to his regiment, but was 
presently transferred to the 6th Itiniskilling 
dragoons at home; and thence, aft erobtaining 
his lieutenancy, to the 2nd dragoon guards, or 
queen’s bays, where he attracted the notice of 
George III, with whom he became a great 
favourite, lie served with his regiment in 
the campaigns in Flanders in 1793-4, ob- 
taining his troop in the former year. In 
1795 he was promoted to a majority in the 
16th light dragoons (now lancers), then in 
attendance on the court at Weymouth and 
elsewhere. About this time Le Marchant 
devised a system of cavalry sword-exercise, 
which was approved by the Duke of York, 
and visited the principal sword-cutlers in 
England with a view to the introduction of 
a better sword. His son states that a pat- 
tern suggested by him was adopted (experi- 
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mentally?) in the blues in 1797. This is 
not very clear, but. it appears probable that 
the sword meant was that afterwards used 
by the light cavalry in the Peninsula, a 
curved weapon, with the hilt well thrown 
forward, which is admitted bv the best 
authorities to have been an excellent sword 
for cutting, and to have been by 00 means 
impro ved by later modifications. The master- 
general of theordnanee( Lord Cornwallis) pre- 
sented Le Marehant with a sword in recogni- 
tion of his efforts, and he received a similar 
gift from Mr. Osborne of Birmingham, then 
one of the foremost sword-cutlers in Europe. 
In 1 797 Le Marehant was promoted to a lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy without purchase in Hom- 
poseh’s mounted riflemen, a newlv raised 
foreign corps, and transferred through the 
29th light dragoons to the 7th light dragoons 
(now hussars). The latter regiment was at 
that time quartered in the neighbourhood j 
of Windsor under command of Lord Paget, I 
afterwards first marquis of Anglesey. ! 

Here Le Marehant started liis project of j 
schools of instruction for officers. A house 1 
was taken at High Wycombe, Buckingham- i 
shire, where General Francis .Tarry [q.v.] 
was engaged to deliver tactical lectures to 
voluntary classes of young officers. .Tarry 
soon found that rudimentary military know- 
ledge was at too low an ebb in t lie British 
service for his pupils to profit by his teach- 
ing, and recommended the formation of ad- 
ditional elementary classes. Le Marehant 
then submitted to the Duke of York a plan 
fora national establishment, which was com- 
menced on a semi-official footing in the same 
year (1799). In January 1801 a parliamen- 
tary grant of 30,000/. was voted for a ‘royal 
military college,’ to consist of two depart- 
ments, a senior at High Wycombe (where 
Jarry was appointed commandant), and a 
junior at Great Marlow. Both have since 
been removed to Sandhurst. General William 
Ilarcourt [see IIarcourt, William, third 
Earl] was appointed governor, and Le Mar- 
chant., who had been transferred to the 2nd 
dragoon guards (bays), and afterwards went 
on luilf-pay, was made lieutenant-governor. 
This post, the emoluments of which, with regi- 
mental pay, amounted to 2,000/. a year, Le 
Marehant "held with marked ability for nine 
years, during which time over t wo hundred 
officers, including many of Wellington’s 
Peninsula staff, passed through his hands, 
lie vacated the post, in the ordinary course, 
on promotion to the rank of major-general. 

Le Marcluint was appointed to a brigade of 
cavalry in the Peninsula in 1810, and joined j 
the army in the autumn of that year. He i 
was present at the capture of Ciudad llodrigo, 


and at Llerena on 19 April 1.812, when, with' 
Sir Thomas Graham’s corps nearBudujoz, In) 
overthrew two French regiments of cavalry 
with three squadrons ot the 5th dragoon 
guards. Just before the battle of Salamanca 
Le Marehant. heard of the doath of his wife 
(Wellington, Suppl. Heap. vii. 195). At 
the battle of Salamanca, 22 July 1812, Le 
Marehant’s brigade, consisting of the 5th 
dragoon guards and the 3rd dragoons (now 
hussars, but at that time heavy cavalry), was 
posted at the right centre of the allies. In 
the famous charge of the brigade, with An- 
son’s light dragoons and Bull’s troop of horse 
artillery in support., n French infantry divi- 
sion was utterly routed, and fifteen hundred 
prisoners taken (Napier, Hut. Peiiitis. War, 
rev. edit. iv. 209-70). Many cavalry writers 
are of opinion that Napier, in his vivid de- 
scription of the episode, has underrated the 
effect, of the charge on the success of the day. 
Le Marehant, who cut down six of the enemy 
with bis own hand, was mortally wounded 
by a musket-ball in the groin. lie lived 
just long enough to see the success of the 
manoeuvre. 1 le was buried hastily in an 
olive-grove hard by, and a hideous monu- 
ment was put up to his memory in St. Paul’s 
! Cathedral. Wellington spoke of Le Marehant. 
publicly and privately as ‘a very able officer,’ 
and of bis death as a great, loss to the army. 

Le Marehant. had by his wife Mary, daugh- 
j ter of John Carey, jurat of Guernsey, ten 
j children, ineluding four sons. Ilis eldest 
| son, Carey, lieutenant, and captain first, foot- 
| guards, was killed in the battle of the Nive 
; in 1813; and the fourth, Thomas, died a 
| ret ired major. His second and third sons, 

; Denis and John Gaspard, are noticed sepa- 
j rately. Le Marehant was a widely read 
■ man, an accomplished draughtsman, and 
; something of a musician. In politics I 10 
| was a moderate whig. When at High 
! Wycombe he supported a school for poor 
1 children at his own cost, at a time when 
[ opinions respecting popular education were 
j much divided. He wrote upon military sub- 
jects, but few of his writings have been pub- 
j ii.shed. Besides his ‘Cavalry Sword Exer- 
! ciso ’ (1 790), be drew up ‘ A Plan for prevent- 
1 ing Peculation in the Foraging of Cavalry.* 
He also compiled ‘ The Duty of Cavalry Offi- 
cers on Outpost,’ based on the practice of the 
Prussian and Aust rian armies, observed when 
Lo Merchant's regiment., the bays, was tem- 
porarily attached to a combined force cover- 
ing the left flank of the Prussians duringthe 
siege of V alenciennes. The work was ordered 
by the Duke of York to be printed, but was 
never put into type, and no trace of it could 
be found among bis papers after the author’s 
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death. In 1797-8 were published his ‘Elu- 
cidation of certain Points in ll.M. Regula- 
tions for Cavalry,’ and his ‘ Instructions for 
the Movement and Discipline of the Provi- 
sional Cavalry,’ the latter being certain regi- 
ments raised at the time under the Supple- 
mentary Milit ia Acts for home service on the 
plan of, but distinct from, thefencible cavalry. 
An excellent portrait is prefixed to Sir Denis 
Le Marchunt’s ‘ Memoirs of General Le Mar- 
chant,’ 1811. 

[Burke’s Baronetage under ‘ Le Marchant Sir 
Denis Le Marohant's Memoirs of General Le 
Marchant, London, 1811 (of this work only 
ninety copies were printed); Pari. Papers, Ac- 
counts and Papers, 1810, vol. ix , Military En- 
quiry, Royal Military College ; Napier’s Ilist. of 
Peninsular War, rev. ed. vol. iv. ; Cannon's Hist. 
.Records, 2nd and 5th Dragoon Guards ; Comber- j 
more Corresp. i. 273-5; Garwood's Well. Desp. ; 
Suppl. Desp. vii. 195, 5 91, xiv. 30, 34, lo-7, 55, 
61, 65, 70, 86.] 11. M. C. 

LE MARCHANT, Sir JOHN CAS- 
PAR!) (1808 1871), lieutenant -general, 
colonial administrator, third son of Major- | 
general John Gaspnrd Le Marchant. [q. v.j, j 
was born in 1808. On 20 Oct. 1820 he was ! 
appointed ensign in the 10th foot; in 1821 
he became lieutenant in the 57tli foot, in 
1825 captain in the 57th and afterwards in 
the new 98th foot, and in 1882 major in the 
latter regiment, with which he served at the 
Cape. All his steps except the first were 
purchased. In 1885 he exchanged to an un- 
attached majority, and was appointed ad- 
jutant-general, with the rank of brigadier- 
general, in the British auxiliary legion in 
Spain, under Generals Evans [see Evans, 
Sir I)e Lacy] and Chichester [see Cukh i:s- 
tkr, Sir Charles] in the Carlist war of 
1885-7. lie was present at the relief of, and 
action before, Bilbao in September 1885, the 
affairs on the heights of Arlebun in Alava, 
(16-18 Jan. 1886), the raising of the siege of 
San Sebastian and the storming of the Carlist 
lines (5 May 1886), the passage of the. Frmea, 
the taking of Passages, the general action at 
Alza in October 1836, and the general actions 
at Ernani, 10, 18, 15, 16 March 1887. For his 
service to the queen of Spain he wus created 
a knight-bachelor in 1838, aud received spe- 
cial permission to wear the Spanish decora- 
tions of San Fernando and Charles III. In 
1839 he purchased the lieutenant-colonelcy 
of the 99th foot returning from Mauritius, 
and in 1846 was transferred to the 85th light 
infantry, returning from the West Indies. 
Both these corps he brought into a high 
state of discipline, introducing in each a most 
elaborate system of interior economy. Ho 
left the 86th in 1846 , on selection for the 


government of Newfoundland. lie became 
colonel in 1861, major-general in 1868, lieu- 
tenant-general in 1864. Le Marchant was 
lieutenant-governor of Newfoundland from 
February 1847 to June 1852, lieutenant- 
governor of Nova Scot in from June 1852 to 
December 1857, governor of Malta from 
1859 to 1864 (during which period he held 
local rank of lieutenant-general), and com- 
mander-in-chiof at Madras from 1865 to 
1868. lie was a K.C.B. (civil, 1865), G.C.M.G. 
( i860), a lieutenant-general and colonel 11th 
( Devonsbi re) regiment . I >e Merchant died at 
80 St. George’s Square, London, on 6 Feb. 
1874. lie married, in 1880, the third daughter 
of the Rev. Robert Taylor of Clifton Cnmp- 
ville, Staffordshire, coheiress of her maternal 
grandfather, t lie Rev. John Watkins of Clifton 
Hall in the same county. 

i Burke’s Baronetage and Knightage, 1873, 
Army Lists; Colonial List, 1878; Duncan’s Hist. 
Aiiglo-Spanish Legion, London, 1877 (?); Illustr. 
London News, 1874.] II. M. 0. 

LEMENS, BALTHAZAR VAN (1637- 
1704), painter. [See Van Lumens.] 

LE MESURIER, I f A V ILL AN I) (1 758- 
1806*), commissary-general, born in Guernsey 
in 1 7 58, was youngest son of J ohn J .e Mesurier, 

: hereditary governor of Alderney, who died in 
! 1793 [see under lit: Mksi rier, John, 1781— 

: 1848 ]. Ilnviiland obtained n scholarship at 
j Winchester College in 1770, but resigned it 
] in the next year, and after spending some 
time in mercantile connection with his father 
and eldest brother, Peter, married in 1782, 
and joined a large mercantile firm at Havre. 
Thence lie removed to London, but having 
suffered in the commercial disasters of 1793, 
he accepted the post of ‘adjutant commissary- 
general of stores, supplies, and storage’ with 
the forces on the continent under command 
of the Duke, of York fsee Frederick Au- 
uvstcs, Duke or York*], of which Alderman 
(afterwards Sir Brook) Watson had been ap- 
pointed commissary -general. Le Mesurier 
was acting commissary-general of the army 
during the winter retreat through Holland 
and Westphalia to Bremen in 1794-5, and re- 
ceived the highest, commendatioti from Count 
Wtiliuoden (the elder) and General David 
Dundas ( 1 785- 1 820) ( q. v.] After his return 
he entered into partnership with his brother 
Paul [see below], ns 1*. and II. Lo Mesurier, 
merchants, 3 Austin Friars, City. During 
the invasion alarm of 1798 he was appointed 
commissary-general of the southern district, 
where he introduced a new pi an of supply with 
1 lie warm approval of Sir Charles, aiterwards 
the first Earl Grey [q. v.j, who commanded 
the dist rict. It embraced the establishment of 
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depots of stores, eucli in charge of a ‘ reserve 
commissary,’ at Croydon, Leatherhead, Guild- 
ford, Farningham, and Rochester. In 1799 
the post of commissary-general in England 
was created or restored for the benefit of 
Sir Brook Watson, and Le Mesurier, holding 
that he was thereby placed in a secondary 
position contrary to express stipulation, en- 
tered into a spirited controversy with the 
authorities, which ended in his resignation j 
in June 1800. All the officers employed | 
under him were soon after reduced, and a j 
totally different system introduced. When 
the Addington administration took office in 
March 1801, Le Mesurier was reinstated, and j 
was sent to Egypt, to superintend the com mis- j 
sariat arrangements of the army returning 
from that country, which involved a subse- 
quent extension of his service in Malta, 
Naples, and elsewhere at the peace of Amiens. 

Le Mesurier was surviving partner of the 
firm at his death, which took place in Great 
George Street, Westminster, 5 March 1800. 
He married in 1782 Miss Eliza Dobree of 
Guernsey, and by her had four sons and one 
daughter. 

Le Mesurier was author of a pamphlet on 
‘Commissariat Duties in the Field,’ published 
in 1790; of the ‘British Commissary’ (Lon- 
don, 2 vols. 1798 ), a work dedicated to Count 
Walmoden and General Dundas, which went 
through several editions; of ‘Thoughts on a 
French Invasion ’ (London, 1 798), which also 
went through several editions; and of ‘Two 
Letters to the Commissioners of Military 
Accounts,’ exposing commissariat abuses. 

Le Mesuiukr, Fai l ( 1 755-1805), lord 
mayor of London, brother of the above, born 
in Guernsey 23 Feb. 1755, entered in 177(1 
into partnership with Nicholas Le Cras, a 
merchant of Walbrook, London, and was 
well known as a prize agent during the 
American war. In 1780 he joined the first 
voluntary mil itary associat ion formed in Eng- 
land, and rose to be colonel of the Honourable 
Artillery Company in 1794. As a proprietor 
of the East India Company he was so active 
in his opposition to Fox’s India Bill of 178.'} 
that he was appointed a director, and was 
elected M.P.*for Southwark at the election 
which followed the defeat of Fox’s measure, 
lie became alderman of Dowgate Ward in 
October 1784, was sheriff in 1787, and lord 
mayor in 1794. His hospitality in the latter 
office, always very liberal, was shown to 
greatest advantage at his entertainment of 
Cornwallis, the governor-general of India, 
when presented with the freedom of the city 
in December 1794. Le Mesurier died 9 Dec. 
1805, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Christ Church, Spitalfields. He married in 
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1776 Mary Koberdean of Homer ton, by whom 
he left a son and three daughters ( Gent. Mag. 
1806, pt. i. pp. 84-6). 

[Gout. Mag. 1806, pt. i. p. 290; Ilavilland 
Lo Mesurier’s writings.] II. M. C. 

LE MESURIER, 1 r AVILL AND (1783- 
1813), lieutenant -colonel, son of Ilavilland 
Le Mesurier [q. v.], commissary-general, was 
originally intended for a partnership in his 
father’s house of business. He was educated 
at a school at Salisbury, and afterwards at 
Westminster, and early in 1800 was sent to 
Berlin to learn German. There he acquired 
military tast es, and in January 1801 an cn- 
signey was obtained for him in the royal 
staff corps. He was subsequently promoted 
to a lieutenancy in one of the limited-service 
companies added to the 20th foot, but the 
company was reduced at the pence of Amiens, 
and Le Mesurier, who had been with his 
father in Egypt and Italy, was appointed 
lieutenant 83rd foot. In August .1803 he 
entered the senior department of the Royal 
Military College, High Wycombe, and was 
sent to reside at Kiel in Holstein to improve 
himself in German. On 25 Aug. 1804 he 
was promoted captain 21st fusiliers, and, after 
passing a distinguished examination at High 
Wycombe, was employed on the quarter- 
master-general's staff in Kent and Sussex. 
He was a deputy-assistant quartermaster- 
general under >Sir John Moore in Sweden and 
at Corunna. Returning to the Peninsula in 
April 1809, he was appointed by Marshal 
Beresford a supernumerary lieutenant-colonel 
in the 14th (Algarves) Portuguese infantry. 
The regiment was at Chaves, in a wretched 
j state, the officers old and inefficient, and from 
two hundred to four hundred of the men con- 
stantly sick. Provisions were scarce and very 
high-priced, and not another English officer 
was within fifty miles of the place. Le Mesu- 
rier succeeded to the command, acquired the 
confidence of the officers and men alike, and 
brought the regiment into excellent order. 
He was appointed Portuguese military secre- 
tary to Lord Wellington in April 1811, and 
was present in that capacity at the battle of 
Puentes d’Onoro, 5 May 1811, but soon re- 
signed his post and returned to his regiment. 
On 3 Oct. 1 81 1 he became a brevet lieutenant- 
colonel in the British service, and was ap- 
pointed commandant of the frontier fortress 
of Almeida, where he displayed much skill 
and activity in bringing the defences and 
the garrison into a state of efficiency. On 
government land and on the government ac- 
count he raised corn enough for the mainte- 
nance of the garrison of Almeida within 
range of its guns, and with the fatigue labour 
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of the garrison he raised enough potatoes to 
supply 2,500 men for three mouths. When 
Wellington prepared for his final advance, 
Le Mesurier was appointed to command the 
12th Portuguese infantry. He was shot 
through the back of the head, when leading 
his regiment, in the battle of the Pyrenees, 
28 July, and died 31 July 1813, at the age of 
thirty. 

Le Mesurier, though not of robust consti- 
tution, and a great sufferer from fever and 
ague during the Peninsular campaign, was a 
very activo oiiicer. lie was the translator 
of one or two French military works, and 
was entrusted hy Marshal He res ford with 
the compilation of regulations for the Portu- 
guese army, which were nearly ready at the 
time of his death. 

[Army Lists; Gent. Mag. 1813 pt. ii. pp. 499, j 
685, 1814 pt. i. pp. 90-91.] H. M. C. | 

LE MESURIER, JOHN (1781 1843), 
major-general, last hereditary governor of 
Alderney, born in 1781, was eldest son of ! 
Governor Peter Le Mesurier, who died in j 
1803 (see Gent. May. 1803, pt. i. 91), and . 
grandson of Governor John Le Mesurier, who 
died in 1 793 ( ib . 1793, pt. i. 874). Alderman : 
Le Mesurier ( ib . 1806, pt. i. 81) and Com- j 
missary Havilland Le Mesurier [q. v.] wore 
his uncles. He was appointed ensign in 1 794 
in the 132nd highlanders, from which short- 
lived corps he was promoted into the 89th 
foot, and became captain-lieutenant in 1796. 
He served with a flank battalion commanded 
by Colonel Stewart in the Irish rebellion of 
1798, and afterwards with his regiment in 
1799-1800 at the occupation of Messina after 
blockade and capture of Malta under General 
Thomas Graham, lord Lynedoeli [q. v.], and 
in the campaign in Egypt in 1801, including 
the battles before Alexandria, the defence of 
Rosetta, and the surrender of Cairo. After 
the fall of Alexandria the 89th embarked on 
board Lord Keith’s fleet on a secret expe- 
dition, the destination of which was sup- 
posed to be Brazil ; but on reaching Malta 
peace was found to have been declared, and 
the regiment returned to Ireland. After at- 
taining his majority in the 89th Le Mesurier 
retired on half-pay. The government of A 1- 
demey, to which Le Mesurier succeeded on 
his father’s death in 1803, was originally | 
granted to an ancestor of the family, Sir j 
Edmund Andros [q. v.], by letters patent of 
Charles II, and was renewed to Le Mesurier’s 
grandfather, J ohn Le Mesurier, by George III, 
for a period of ninety-nine years, in 1763. Le 
Mesurier, who, while on the half-pay list, at- 
tained the rank of major-general, resigned the 
government at the end of 1824. He died at 
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Bradfield Place, near Heading, 21 May 1843, 
aged 62. He married in 1804 Martha, daugh- 
ter of Alderman Peter Pochard of London, 
a native of Guernsey, and had one son, in 
the church, the author of some small books 
of devotion. 

[Army Lists ; Gent. Mag. 1843, pt. ii. pp. 105, 
204, and preceding vols. ut supra.] H. M. C. 

LE MOINE, ABRAHAM ( d . 1757), 
theological controversialist, was probably 
the son of one of the Huguenot refugees of 
that name settled in England. From 1723- 
to 1743 he was chaplain to the French Hos- 
pital in London. In 1729 he became chap- 
lain to the Duke of Portland, who in 1738 
presented him to the rectory of Everley, 
Wiltshire. TIis handwriting appears in the 
register till 11 July 1756. He died in the 
following January, and was buried at St. 
James’s, Paddington, 13 Jan. 1757 (Lysons, 
Environs of London), but his tombstone has 
disappeared. His principal work is a ‘Trea- 
tise on Miracles,’ a reply to Thomas Chubb 
j q. v.], London, 1 747. He also wrote ‘A Vin- 
dication of the Literal Account of the Fall,’ 
London, 1751, being a reply to Middleton; 
and ‘A 1 )efence of the Sacred History of the 
Old Testament against the groundless objec- 
tions and false insinuations of the late Lord 
! Bolingbroke in his Letters on the Study and 
j Use ot History,’ London, 1753. He published 
i French translations of Bishop Gibson’s ‘Pas- 
i t orals on Infidelity and on Missions,’ London, 
j 1729, and ‘ Letters against. Libertines,’ the 
| Hague, 1732 ; of Bishop Sherlock’s ‘ Disser- 
| tations on the Fall, on Second Epistle of St . 

Peter, on Prophecy, and on Jacob’s Blessing 
1 to Judah,’ Amsterdam, 1732, and of the 
I anonymous * Try el of the witnesses of the 
I Resurrection of Jesus’ (1729), to which he 
j added a ‘ Dissertation historique sur les Merits 
1 de Mr. Woolston,' i.o. Thomas Woolston 
[q. v.], the Hague, 1735. 

Two brothers, Abraham Le Moine, born 
10 Feb. 1724, and Joseph Le Moine, ap- 
parently sons of the above, entered Merchant 
Taylors’Sehool, London, in 1735. The former 
graduated B.A. from Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, in 1744. 

[Everloy parish register ; Agnew’s French 
Prot. Exiles, London, 1886; Sir R. C. Hoare’s 
Modern Wiltshire, London, 1822-43 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1759 p. 593, 1818 ii. 116; Picot’s M6m. 
Hist. Keck's., new cd., Paris, 1855 (incorrect as 
to date of deat h).] J. G. A. 

LEMOINE, HENRY (1756-1812), au- 
thor and bookseller, born in Spitalfields 
14 Jan. 1756, and baptised in the French 
Huguenot church De La Patente in Brown’s 
Lane, Spitalfields, 1 Feb. 1756, was the only 
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eon of Henry Lemoine, a French protostant 
refugee who had escaped from Normandy to 
Jersey, and subsequently settled in Spital- 
fields, London, dying in April 1 760. Henry’s 
mother, Anne I. Genet te, was a native of 
Guernsey ( liapt . 1 try.) lie was educated at 
a free school belonging to the French Calvin- 
ists in the east-end of London. In 1 7701ie was 
apprenticed to a stationer and rag merchant 
in Lamb Street, Spitalfields, where, in spite of 
the severity of his master, be found means of 
indulging - an omnivorous appetite for books. 
From Spitalfields be removed about 1776 to 
the shop of Mr. Chatterton, who combined 
the trades of baker atid bookseller. While 
with Chatterton lie wrote for an amateur 
dramatic club two ‘satirical’ pieces, ‘The 
St inging Nettle ’ and ‘ Tito Howard of Merit,’ 
which are described by a contemporary critic 
as in Churchill’s best manner. Neither ap- 
pears to be extant in its original form, but 
large extracts from the ‘ Howard of .Merit’ 
are given in the ‘London Magazine,’ July 
and August 1780. On leaving Chatterton, 
Lemoine became for a time French master 
in a boarding-school at Vauxhall, kept by 
one Mannypenny, and led the master and 
scholars to believe him incapable ‘ of speak- 
ing a word of English, but the constraint 
was too much for him long to bear, and 
imparting the secret of his disguise to the j 
maids in the kitchen be received his dis- J 
missal.’ On coming of age in 1777 be in- j 
lierited some property in Jersey, under the j 
will of an aunt, Ann le Moine, who had died ; 
in 1766. Accordingly he purchased a book- J 
stall in the Little Minories, and devoted his ! 
leisure to writing for the magazines. He 
also dispensed drugs and specifics of various ; 


volumes : the lubricity of the work is scarcely 
atoned for by its ‘ moral ’ distribution of 
punishments and rewards. About this time 
he also issued a reprint of Cleland’s ‘Fanny 
Hill,’ and on 8 Oct. 1788 was admitted a 
freeman of the Heat hersellers Company by 
redemption. I 11 1790 he published a rhymed 
version of Flair’s ‘ Grave,’ which has been 
described as a ‘ great improvement ’ on the 
original, and two years later lie started tho 
‘ Conjurors’ [Magazine,’ in which was embodied 
a translation of Havuter’s famous ‘Treatise on 
1'hysiognotny.’ The magazine had for a time 
a phenomenal sale, but by 1796, when it be- 
came known as the ‘ Astrologer’s Magazine,’ 
Lemoine’s connection with it bad practically 
ceased, although it included reprints of some 
stories of his from the ‘ Armininn Magazine ’ 
and elsewhere. In 1791 he compiled ‘Visits 
from the "World of Spirits, or interesting 
anecdotes of the Dead . . . containing narra- 
tives of the appearances of many departed 
spirits;’ a second edition was published at 
Glasgow in 1846. In 1796 he edited a herbal 
on the lines of Culpeper’s well-known trea- 
tise, entitled ‘The Medical I'ses of English 
I Plants,’ and in the same year he started the 
Wonderful Magazine and Marvellous Chro- 
nicle,’ to which he contributed several im- 
portant lives, not ably that of Baron d’Aguilar. 
In 1794 he was ‘ engaged in the copperplate 
printing business,’ but sustained serious 
losses through the defalcations of two book- 
sellers, ‘ which circumstance, connected with 
some domestic disagreements, terminated in 
his confinement for debt , and separation from 
his wife ’ (Gent. Mar/. 1812, i. (573). In 1795 
lie bad to give up his bookshop and ‘com- 
mence business as pedestrian bookseller,’ 


kinds, especially a freely advertised ‘bug- or colporteur of pamphlets and chapbooks. 
water,’ the recipe of which he obtained from j Simultaneously he did much hack-work in 
a Dr. Thomas Marryat (Granokk, New Won- I the way of translation and compilat ion for 
derful Museum, p. 2222). j the London booksellers, eventually becom- 

ln 1780 he removed to a stand in Bishops- • ing the recognised doyen of his profession, 
gate Churchyard, and became acquainted j His studies were generally carried on in the 
with David Levi [q. v.], the Jewish apolo- | streel s, and his books ‘mostly written on 
gist, whom he supplied with materials for loose papers at the public house.’ In 1795 
his controversy with Dr. Priestley. About he supplied much verse on Charlotte and 
this time he frequently supped with Levi Werthcr to the ‘Lady’s New and Elegant 
and other minor literati at the house of Pocket Magazine.’ In 1797 he published 
George Lackingt.on [q. v.l in Chiswell Street, the work, of considerable curiosity and origi- 

and he is probably the ‘ Mr. L e ’ men- nal merit, by which he is chiefly remera- 

tionedinLaekingtonV Autobiography ’(13th bered, ‘ Typographical Antiquities: the IJis- 
edition, p. 185). Under the pseudonym of tory, Origin, and Progress of the Art of 
‘Allan Mncleod’ he subsequently attacked Printing . . . also a . . . complete History of 
Lackington in his ironical ‘ Lackington’s . the Walpolean Press ... at Strawberry tlill 
Confessions rendered into Narrative,’ Lon- . . . a . . . Dissertation on the Origin and 
don, 1804, sm. 8vo. Use of Paper . . . a . . . History of the Art 

In 1786 lie published anonymously ‘The of Wood-cutting and Engraving on Copper 
Kentish Curate, or the History of Lamuel with the Adjudication of Literary Proporty 
Lyttleton,’ a narrative romance in four 12mo ... a Catalogue of remarkable Bibles and 
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Common Prayer Books,’ &c.,pp. 1 56, London, 
12mo ; 2nd edit., with slightly altered title, 
1801 (Hems. Iter/ i st. ii. 15). 

lie subsequently, from 1800 to 1806, did 
much work upon the bibliographical dic- 
tionary of l)r. Adam Clarke [q. v.] About 
1807 he again set up in Parliament Street a 
small stand of books. Towards the end of 
his life he became an inmate in the house of 
a Mr. Broom in Drury Lane, but he was still 
active with his pen, wrote a pseudonymous life 
of Abraham Uoldsmid [ q. v. ], and started the 
* Eccentric Magazine,’ before the conclusion of 
the first volume of which he died on 80 April 
1812 in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Besides the works mentioned above, nearly 
all of which were issued anonymously, Le- 
moine was doubt less t he author of nume- 
rous books and pamphlets, few of which can 
be with certainty identified. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to the ‘ Gentleman's Maga- 
zine,’ and there are numerous panegyrical 
odes by him upon his fellow ‘ booksellers' fags,’ 
a list of whom, with some account of their 
lives, is given in Granger’s ‘New Wonderful 
Museum.’ Though extremely industrious, 
Lemoine was of improvident and too con- 
vivial habits (of. Eccentric Mu;/, vol. i. Pref. ) 
Smeeton, who credits him with a noble dis- 
regard for money, describes him as one of the 
best judges of old books in England, and an 
authority on foreign and Jewish literature. 

[Smeetou's Biog. Curinsa, pp. 50, 51 ; Gran- 
ger's New Wonderful Museum, v. 2218-40 (with 
portrait); Gent. Mag. 1809 pt. i. p. 158, pt. ii. 
p. 749, 1810 passim, and 1812 pt. i. pp. 493, 073; 
Wilson’s Wonderful Characters, iii. 260-4 ; Tim- 
porley’s JKneycl. pp. 106, 110, 847 ; Miller’s Fly 
Leaves, i. 50; Evans’s Cat., i. 207; Lackington’s 
Momoirs; Nichols’s Lit. Anoed. ii. 729, iii. 692, 
727, ix. 517,551 ; Watt's Bihl.Brit. art. ‘Moino;’ 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private information.] T. 8. 

LEMON, GEORGE WILLIAM (1726- 
1797), master of Norwich school, was born 
in 1726, and graduated B.A. in 1717, from 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. He took holy 
orders, and was presented in 1765 to the 
vicarage of East Walton, near Lynn, and to 
the rectory of Gaytontlxorpe (now the con- 
solidated living of East Walton with Gevton- 
thorpe). He lived at East Walton from 
1766 to 1767, and was also curate of Gay ton, 
a neighbouring parish. On 23 Dec. 1 769 he 
was elected master of ‘ the free grammar 
school of Norwich/ succeeding the Rev. 
Edward Symonda at, ‘Lady-day’ 1770. 
Whatever reputation T .emon might have had 
as master was naturally eclipsed by his great 
successor Dr. Parr. He is said to have been 
not a very skilful teacher, and the school sank 
under him, but ‘ he was a worthy man, had 


great industry, and much learning*’ (John- 
stone, Life of Parr, i. 161). 

He resigned the mastership in 1778, and 
soon returned to East Walton, where he re- 
mained till his death, a quiet country clergy- 
man and an industrious and scholarly student 
and writer. It is stated irithe ‘Bibliotheca 
Parriana ’ that. ‘ the Corporation on his re- 
signing gave him a small living.’ Dawson 
Turner ( List of Norfolk lie n epees, continued 
from Bloinefield's History of Norfolk, 1847) 
states that Lemon hold the livings of Mund- 
liam St. Peter and St. Etheldred, and of 
Seething, but he was never instituted to 
them. He died 4 Oct. 1797, aged 71, and 
was buried at East Walton. There is a tablet 
in t lie church to himself and his wife, ‘ Eliza- 
beth’ Young (1735-1804), of East Walton, 
whom he married 31 May 1760. 

His published works prove him to have 
been ‘a man of great industry and much 
learning.’ They are: 1. ‘ Givecm Gram- 
mat icro Rudimenta, online novo, nc faciliori 
ratione tradita,’ London, 1774. A 11 English 

introduction is dated Norwich, 25 March 
1774. It is a well-printed school book, in- 
tended to supersede ‘the Eton grammar, then 
established in this school.’ The ‘solution of 
the difficulties * of his pupils he reserves ‘to 
the perusal of a much larger work, which E 
have prepared for your more serious appli- 
cation,’ a work which seems not to have 
been published. As was usual then, the 
Greek words are without accents, and mostly 
without breathings. 2. ‘Two Tracts,’ Lou- 
don, 1773; (a) ‘Additional Observations on 
the Greek Accents, by the late Edward 
Spelman, esq.,’ edited by Lemon. (5) ‘The 
Voyage of .Eneas from Troy to Italy, in part 
intended to “lay before the readers specimens 
of a much larger attempt, viz : an intire new 
translation of the works of Virgil.’’ ’ The 
larger attempt was never published. 3. ‘ Eng- 
lish Etymology, or a Derivat ive Dictionary of 
the English Langunge,’ London, 1783, 4 to^ by 
subscript ion. A handsome book, well thought 
of in its day, though only curious and useless 
now (cf. Critical Review. March and April 
1784, lvii. 177-84, 281-93). The writer’s 
view was that most English words were de- 
rived from * Greek as the radix,’ notwith- 
standing the dialects they may have passed 
through. 4. ‘The History of the Civil War 
between York and Lancaster, comprehending 
the lives of Edward IV and his brother 
Richard III. Lynn, printed for the author 
by W.Whittmgham,’ 1792, withpreface dated 
‘ feast Walton, 2 Fob. 1792.’ The title-page 
has ‘ the former part written by the late 
Edward Spelman, esq., but the introduction 
speaks of ‘ tin} few uniinished sheets he gave 
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mo.’ It is a sensible, well-printed book, 
showing some knowledge both of original 
authorities and of the latest books on the 
subject. 5. A new edition in numbers of 
Dugdale’s ‘History of Imbanking and Drain- 
ing the Fens and Marshes, See., with several 
new Additions. Lynn, print ed and sold by W. 
Whit.tingham,’ Nos. i. ii. iii. were ‘just pub- 
lished ’ in 1792. 

[Johnstone’s Lifo of Parr, i. 161 ; Bibliotheca 
Parriana, p. 698; A General History of the 
County of Norfolk, 1829, pp. 399, 479, 1051 ; 
Critical Review, March 1784, April 1784; Gent. 
Mag. November 1797, p. 982; Cutting’s Glean- 
ings about Gayton in the Olden Time, pp. 46, 
160-5; Brit. Mas. Addit. MS. 19160, f. 432; 
Davy’s Athenae Suffolcenses.J O. W. T. 

LEMON, MARK (1809-1870), editor of 
Punch,’ eldest son of Martin Lemon, hop- 
merchant, by his wife, Alice Collis of Boston, 
Lincolnshire, was born in a house at the 
north-east corner of Oxford Circus, London, 
on 80 Nov. 1809. His father dying in 1817, 
he was brought up by his grandfather, also 
Mark Lemon, a farmer long settled at Hen- 
don, and was sent to school under the Rev. 
James Wilding at Cheam in Surrey. At the 
age of fifteen lie went to his uncle, Thomas 
Oollis, a hop-merchant at Boston, to learn , 
his business, and then, through the influence ' 
of his mother’s second husband, he was ap- • 
pointed foratirne manngerof Verey’s brewery j 
m Kentish Town. But his real genius was ; 
for journalism and the stage. From an early J 
date he was in the habit of sending poems i 


peared at the Adelphi in April 1853, and 
‘ Number Nip ’ in 1854 ; ‘ Paula Lazarro ’ at 
Drury Lane in 1854, and ‘ Medea, or the 
Libei on the Lady of Colchis’ in 1856. 
Others of his plays are ‘ The M.P. for the 
Rotten Borough,’ ‘ Rob Short,’ ‘ What will 
t he World say ? ’ a five-act play which ap- 
peared in 1841, ‘ The Turf,’ performed in 1842 
at Covent Carden, and ‘ Grandfather White- 
head.’ lie wrote several farces — ‘ The School 
for Tigers,’ and others. ‘The Ancestress’ 
and ‘ Self-Accusation ’ were melodramas ; 

‘ ’Plie Pacha’s Bridal ’ and ‘ Fridoline,’ of 
which the music was written by his bro- 
ther-in-law, Frank llomer, and ‘ The Lady 
of the Lake ’ were operas ; ‘ The House of 
Ladies,’ ‘Love and Charity,’ and * The Gray 
Doublet ’ burlettas ; ‘ The Chimes,’ ‘ St. George 
and the Dragon,’ * Number Nip,’ and ‘Peter 
! Wilkins’ extravaganzas. In some of these, 

| and also particularly in his adaptation of Du- 
i manoir’s and Dennery’s ‘ Don C6sar de Bazan,’ 
he collaborated with Gilbert h Beckett. Ilis 
plays numbered some sixty in all. 

Meanwhile he contributed to ‘ Household 
Words,’ ‘ Once a Week,’ the ‘ Illustrated 
London News,’ and the ‘ Illuminated Maga- 
zine.’ Ilis first editorship was that of the 
‘ London Journal,’ for which he had written 
the Christmas story almost from its com- 
mencement . For a short time he edited the 
‘ Family Herald’ and ‘ Once a Week.’ Ho 
also established and edited the ‘Field.’ Being 
an intimate friend of Herbert. Ingram, founder 
of the ‘ Illustrated London News,’ he acted 


and tales to the magazines, and in 1835 lie 
began his prolific career as a playwright. 
On 25 April 1835 there appeared at the 
Strand Theatre the ‘ P. L., or No. 30 Strand, 
and this was followed at the Adelphi, at 
various t imes, by ‘ Domestic Economy,’* Jack- 
in-the-Green,’ ‘The Slow Man,’ ‘A Moving 
Tale,’ and ‘ The Railway Belle,’ the last two 
being played in 1 854. ‘ Destiny ’ was t he first, 
of his plays acted at the Surrey Theatre, and 
it was followed by a five-act drama in blank 
verse, ‘ Arnold of Winkelried,’ in July 1835. 
In several of his best-known plays, such as 
‘ Hearts are Trumps,’ produced at the Strand 
Theatre in 1849, and ‘The Silver Thimble,’ 
Mrs. Stirling and the Keeleys appeared. Be- i 
tween 1841 and 1844 the following works of j 
his were played at the Olympic: ‘The Little 
Gipsy,’ ‘ Gileso Seroggini,’ ‘ My man Tom,’ 
‘Lost and Won,’ ‘Captain pro tem,’ ‘Self 
Accusation,’ ‘ The Gentleman in Black,’ ‘ The 
Ladies’ Club,’ ‘ Love and Charity,’ ‘ The Ad- 
ventures of a Gentleman,’ ‘ Love and War,’ 

‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ Whittington and his 
Cat,’ ‘The Demon Gift,’ and ‘Gwynneth 
Vaughan.’ ‘ Mrs. Webster at Home ’ ap- J 


j as liis secretary, and assisted in the manage- 
! ment of his paper for some years. The first 
Christmas supplement that it published was 
i from his pen. 

| It is as one of the founders and first editor 
j of ‘ Punch ’ that Lemon is best known. 
From 1841 his history is the history of 
‘ Punch.’ Whether the title of that paper 
was borrowed from Douglas Jerrold’s ‘ Punch 
in London’ or not, the conception of the 
journal itself is duo to Lemon and Henry 
Maylxew, and occurred to them in June 1841, 
at Lemon’s house in Newcastle Street, Strand, 
i where Lemon drafted the first prospectus. 

I The first number was published by Bryant 
on 1 7 July 1 84 1 , and the periodical was owned 
in equal shares by Ebenezer Landells the 
engraver, Last the printer, and Lemon and 
Mayhew, who jointly edited it. For some 
time it was most unsuccessful, and was only 
saved from disaster by the money which 
Lemon was making by his plays. Tne paper 
was then purchased by Bradbury & Evans. 
Mayhew retired from the editorship, and the 
sole charge was left to Lemon, who retained 
it to his death. His salary at first was 80s. a 
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week ; at the last it was 1,500/. per annum. 
During the twenty-nine years of his control 
of ‘ Punch ’ it not only attained the position 
of a social power, and numbered among its 
contributors almost all the humorists of the 



the best proof that there can be of the purity 
and good nature of Lemon’s singularly ami- 
able and honest mind. In addition to his 
work on ‘Punch,’ he was busy with other 
enterprises. Late in life he began writing 
novels, though with indifferent, success. ; 
‘Wait for the End ’ appeared in 1863, ‘ Loved 
at Last ’ in 1864, ‘ Faulkner Lvle ’ in 1 866, 

‘ Leyton Hall ’ in 1867, and ‘ Golden Fetters ’ 
in 1868. * The Taffeta Petticoat,,’ though 

finished, was not published before lie died. | 
He was an amateur actor of much talent 
and humour. His performances began in 1 845 
at Miss Kelly’s Theatre in Soho, in connection 
with the Guild of Literature and Art. He 
took the parts of Brainworrn in Jonson’s 
‘ Every Man in his Humour,’ which was re- 
peated at Knebwort li, Hertfordshire, in 1 847, 
and of the Mysterious Stranger in ‘Two 
o’clock in the Morning.’ He acted in 1847 
in Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 
and in 1849 appeared at Devonshire House 
as Sir Geoffrey Thornside in a performance 
before the queen of Lytton’s ‘ Not so bad as 
we seem,’ and in 1 856 and 1 857 he took part 
in performances of the ‘ Lighthouse ’ and of 
Wilkie Collins’s ‘ Frozen Deep ’ at Tavistock 
House, playing Lord Cray ford, and in 1867 
he played in the ‘ Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing ’ 
at the Adelplii, in a performance arranged i 
by the ‘ Punch ' staff’ for the benefit of the j 
widow of Charles Bennett, a contributor to 1 


‘New Table-Book.’ He had delivered at 
the Gallery of Tllustrat ion, from January 
1862 till some time in 1863, a series of his- 
torical and descriptive lectures called ‘ About 
London,’ ill ustrated by set scenes on a small 
stage, which subsequently appeared in ‘ Lon- 
don Society’ in 1867 as ‘ Up and Down the 
London Streets,’ and were separately repub- 
lished. On 23 May 1870 he died at Vine 
Cottage, Crawley in Sussex, where he had 
lived for some time, and was buried at Ifield 
Church. A testimonial was subscribed after 
his death for the benefit of his widow and 
children. ‘ Uncle Mark,’ as I 10 was widely 
called atnong his friends, was in person 
robust, handsome, and jovial, humorous 
rather than witty in his conversat ion, inde- 
fatigable and prolific in production. lie 
married, in September 1839, Helen Ilomer, 
who died in 1890, by whom ho had three 
sons and seven daughters. The second son, 
Harry, wrote ‘The Co-operative Movement ’ 
in 1868 and a few other farces, and was as- 
sistant to his father in liis work on ‘ Punch/ 
as well as contributing to that periodical. 
His daughter Betty married, in 1864, Sir 
Robert Homer, now a judge of the high 
court of justice. 

| See Josoph Hatton’s True Story of ‘ Punch ’ in 
London Society, vols. xxviii. xxix. xxx. ; Shirley 
Brooks in Illustrated London News, 4 June 
1870; Willert. Beale’s Light of Other Days; 
Athenaeum. 28 May 1870 ; Times, 24 and 30 May 
1870; Forster's Life of Dickens, ii. 156; Scott’s 
Life of E. Laman Blanchard ; Edmund Yates’s 
Reminiscences; information from Lady Romer.] 

J. A. H. 

LEMON, ROBERT (1779 1835), archi- 
vist, born in London in 1779, was the son of 


the paper. He also gave readings, especially 
of an adaptation of his own play , ‘ Hearts arc 
Trumps/ in 1867, and he arranged and took 
the chief part in a series of scenes from the 
‘ Merry W ives of Windsor/ which lie entitled 
‘ Falstaff/ first at the Gallery of Illustration 
in Regent Street, and subsequently in 1869 
at. various places in the north of England 
and in Scotland. A portrait of him in this 
character by John Tenniel appeared in the 

* Illustrated London News/ and is prefixed 
to Joseph Hatton’s ‘ With a Show in the 
North/ which gives an account of this dra- 
matic tour. He wrote also at different times 
a considerable number of fairy tales : ‘ The 
Enchanted Doll/ 1850, ‘The Lost Book/ 

* Legends of Number Nip/ adapted from the 
German, in 1864, ‘Tinykin’sTransformations’ 
in 1869, and ‘ Leyton Hall/ ‘Tom Moody’s 
Tales/ and ‘ A Christmas Hamper ; ’ and lie 
published a well-known collection of jests as 
‘ Mark Lemon’s Jest-Book/ and in 1867 the 


i Robert Lemon, chief clerk of the record office 
. in the Tower. After being educated at Nor- 
wich grammar school under his uncle, George 
William Lemon [q . v.], and assisting his father 
at the Tower for about eighteen months, he 
was appointed on 24 June 1795 an extra 
| clerk in the state paper office. In February 
j 1801 be became second clerk. The keeper, 
j John Bruce (1745-1826) [q. v.], who was also 
j historiographer to the East India Company, 
availed himself of Lemon’s services in pre- 

? aring the ‘Annals ’ of the company (1810). 

iemon became deputy-keeper of the state 
paper office on 23 Jan. 1818, and began to ar- 
range systematically records including royal 
letters, Irish and Scottish correspondence, 
royalist composition papers, and Gunpowder 
plot papers. At the end of 1823 he found the 
manuscript of Milton’s treatise, ‘Do Doctrina 
Christ iana.’ Thereupon, on the advice of Sir 
Robert Peel, home secretary, a commission 
for publishing records of historical value was 
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issued on 10 June 1825, and renewed on 
14 Sept. 1830. Lemon was appointed secre- 
tary. By his exertions the documents be- 
longing to the reign of Henry VIII were 
arranged for publication. 

.The state papers were ultimately removed 
from Scotland Yard and Great George Street 
. to a moro suitable house built for them in 
St. James’s Park, in which Lemon had private 
apartments assigned to him. Tie died on 
29 July 1835, and was buried in Kennington 
churchyard. By his wife Sarah (1772-1826) 
he had a son, Robert Lemon [q. v.], and a 
daughter. 

In 1798 he helped to compile the valuable 
appendix to t he ‘ Report on Internal Defence,’ 
which chiefly relates to the preparations made 
against the threatened invasion of 1588. He 
was associated with his father in preparing 
the ‘ Calendars of the Charter Rolls and In- 
quisitions ad Quod Damnum, and of the In- 
quisitions Post Mortem.’ Elected F.S. A. in 
May 1824, he contributed to the ‘ Arclneo- 
logia ’ (xxi. 148-57) the warrant of indemnity 
to lord treasurer Middlesex for the jewels : 
sent to Charles, prince of Wales,, in Spain. \ 

Among those who benefited by Lemon’s 
knowledge was Sir Walter Scott (cf. post- 
script appended in November 1829 to the 
cabinet edition of 1 lob Tint/). Lemon illus- 
trated his cbpy of Scott’s novels with tran- 
scripts of historical documents. 

[Gent. Mag. 1835, pt. ii.'pp. 32(5-8; Greville 
Memoirs, 1st part (4th edit..), iii. 44.] G. G. 

LEMON, ROBERT (1800 -1,867), archi- 
vist, born in 1800, was the son of Robert 
[q. v.] and Sarah Lemon, lie was employed 
under his father in the state paper office, and 
compiled the indexes. to the ‘ Valov Ecclesi- 
asticus temp. Hen. VIII’ (Report of Record 
Comm. 1836, Append, p. 770 ). lie discovered 
in "1826 an original portrait, of Milton ( Gent. 
May. 1826, pt. ii. p. 61). In November 
1835 he was appointed senior clerk (id. 1835, 
pt. ii. p. 545). To Lemon the suggestion of 
forming and publishing the ‘ Calendars of 
State Papers’ is due, and he first, interpreted 
a cypher which previously rendered large 
masses of those papers unintelligible. The 
first two volumes of the ‘Domestic Series,’ 
1547-90, wore published under his editorship 
in 1856 und 1865. He died at Brompton, 
Middlesex, on 3 Jan. 1867 (i5.4th ser. iii. 261). 
He was married, ‘and had a large family. 

Lemon was elected F.S.A. on 3 March 
•1836. His single contribution to the ‘Ar- 
chneologia’ (vol. xxxvii.) consists of a com- 
mentary appended to a letter addressed to 
John Stanhope in 1588, giving particulars of 
great interest in reference to the Spanish 
Armada. He also contributed to the ‘ Pro- 


ceedings.’ In 1816 he rearranged the so- 
ciety’s library, and compiled catalogues of 
their valuable collections of broadsides and 
proclamations. 1 1 is ‘ Catalogue ’ of the broad- 
! sides, with an introduction by John Bruce, 
i F.S. A., was published by the society in 1866. 

j [Proc. Soe. Anfiq. 2nd ser. iii. 481-2; Atho- 
i naeum, 24 Jau. 1857, pp. 107-8; Gent. Mag. 

| April 1857, pt. i. p. 44(5.] G. G. 

| LEMPRIERE, JOHN, D.D. (1766 P- 
| 1824), classical scholar, born in Jersey 
j (Plees, Jersey , p. 79) about. 1765, was the 
j son of Charles Lempriere of Jersey. He was 
educated at. Winchester College and at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. 14 Jan. 1790, M.A. 10 Oct. 1792, 
B.D. 9 July 1801, D.D. 14 Jah. 1803 (Cat. 
O.rf Grad.) In 1788 he was assistant-master 
at Reading grammar school ( Gen t. May. 
1791, pt. ii. p. 740, and manuscript note 
in British Museum copy), and in 1789 was 
connected with the church of St. Ilelier, 
Jersey (ep. ib. 1789, pt. ii. pp. 834, 1031, 
1066, reviewing a sermon preached there 
by Lempriere). While at Reading he pub- 
j lished his ‘ Bibliotheca Classica; or, a Classi- 
cal Dictionary containing a full Account of 
all the Proper Names mentioned in Antient 
. Authors’ (Reading, 1788, 8yo). This work, 

! which long remained a popular English nu- 
! thority on mythology and history, has the 
merit of being readable. Some references to 
\ ancient authorities are given, but the articles 
, are often superficial and written from points 
j of view now obsolete. Lempriere acknow- 
; lodged in the preface his indebtedness to Sa- 
! batier’s ‘ Steeles pavons.’ A second edition 
j appeared in 1797 (London, 8vo), ‘greatly 
1 enlarged,’ and with tables of coins, weights, 

| &c. The ninth edition appeared in 1815, 

, and among other editions maybe mentioned 
those of 1818, 1828, 1832, 1833 (New Yovk), 
1838, 1843, 1 888. Several abridgments were 
published, the first by Lempriere himself in 
1808. 

In 1791 Lempriere was master of the 
grammar school at Bolton, Lancashire. From 
about 1792 till 1808 (or 1809) ho was a suc- 
cessful master at the grammar school at 
Abingdon, and was vicar of Abingdon from 
1800 till 1811. While at Abingdon he pub- 
lished the first volume of an English trans- 
lation of ‘ Herodotus,’ with notes, but did not 
complete the work. He also published a 
‘ Universal Biography ... of Eminent Per- 
sons in all Ages and Countries,’ London, 
1808, 4to ; 1812, 8vo (Notes and Queries , 1st 
ser. x. 246) ; 1825, 8vo, New York. The 
articles are brief, and no authorities are 
cited. In 1809 he became master of the 
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Exeter free grammar school (N. Carlisle, 
Endowed Grammar Schools, i. 316, 318) with 
a salary of 40/. a year and a house, and held 
the post till 1823 (P), when he retired in con- 
sequence of a dispute with the trustees of 
the school. In 1811 he was presented to the 
rectory of Meetli, Devonshire. This living, 
together with that of Newton Pet rock, to 
which he was appointed in 1823, he held till 
liis death, which took place from a fit of apo- 
•plexy on 1 Feb. 1824, in Southampton Street, 
Strand, London. 

[Gent. Mag. 1824 pt. i. p. 283; Biog. Uni- 
rerselle; Allibone's Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Foster's 
Alumni Oxen, ; Brit. Mus. Cut.; authorities | 
•cited.] W. W. 

LEMPRIERE, MICHAEL (J. 1640- 
1660), seigneur of Mauliint, and one of the 
leaders of the parliamentary party in Jersey, 
second son of Hugh Lempriere, lieutenant- 
bailiff uuder Elizabeth, and judge-delegate of 
Jersey under James I, by Elizabeth, daughter 
•of Edward Dumaresq of La ITalile, was born 
in Jersey about 1600. Elected a jurat of 1 be 
royal court in 1630, he at once occupied a 
binding place in the opposition to the bailiff 
of the island, Sir Philip do Carteret [q. v.J 
The part that he played has led to his being 
styled, not quite appropriately, the ‘Hamp- 
den of Jersey.’ Lempriere Vs party, though 
they professed liberal opinions, had no specific 
grievances to allege, and were in fact actuated 
almost entirely by jealousy of the predomi- 
nant De Carteret family, whose representa- 
tive, Sir Philip, had been unwisely allowed 
by Charles I to combine with the post of bailiff 
those of lieutenant-governor and farmer of 
'the revenues. The attitude taken up by 
Lempriere and his friends, among whom was 
David Bandinel [q*. v.], was consequently con- 
demned by William Prynne, whom Carteret 
had befriended while in prison on the island 
from 1637 to 164.0 (see Frynne, Lyar Con- 
founded ; Le Quesne, Hist. p. 300). In 
1642, with four other jurats and three clergy- 
men, Lempriere prepared a pet it ion to parlia- 
ment containing twenty-two articles of accu- 
sation against Sir Philip de Carteret , who was 
at the time in London. This produced no 
immediate effect, but the feeling against Car- 
teret. steadily grew. In February 1643 Lem- 
pritire was appointed by the parliamentary 
committee for the defence of the kingdom as 
<i special commissioner, together with Francis 
de Carteret, who refused, to act, Renjamin 
Bisson, Abraham Ilerault, and Henri Du- 
maresq, to suspend De Carteret, and in the 
meantime to take over the government from 
his hands. At a meeting of the States sum- 
moned in the. following, month, upon De 
VOL. X3&UI. 


Carteret’s producing the royal commission, 
appointing him bailiff, Lempriere, who alone 
of his party was present, forthwith displayed 
his commission from the parliament. De 
Carteret promptly ordered his officers to turn 
him out of the assembly as a traitor. But 
Lempriere with undaunted courage insisted 
that Sir Philip should submit to the parlia- 
ment’s order for his apprehension. The un- 
popular .bailiff had to retire for refuge to 
Elizabeth Castle, and Lempriere was one of 
the signatories of the letter rejecting Do Car- 
t.eret’s appeal for permission to see. his family. 
Sir Philip died on 23 A ug. J 643. Three days 
later the parliamentary commissioner, Major 
Lydcot, arrived, and named Lempriere bailiff 
of the island. The latter at once took the 
oath of bailin’, and administered ’that of lieu- 
tenant-governor to Lydcot. For the next 
three months the island was under Lem- 
priere *s rule, but during that period popular 
sentiment, entirely veered round. The new 
bailiff was unable to restrain even his own 
officers from going over to the royalist party, 
and no. progress was made against the castles, 
which were still in royalist hands. < )n the ar- 
rival of Sir < Jeorgo De Carteret in the island 
with a royal commission, Lempriere at. once 
tied Avit h the remnant of his followers to Lon- 
don, embarking by stealth on 21 Nov. 1643. 

A royal warrant dated 1643 was issued for 
the arrest of the parliamentary leaders, Lem- 
priere’s name standing first on the list. His 
property was sequestrated, and during the 
. eight years’ exile that followed Lempriere 
j underwent many privations, Avhich he de- 
scribed in the manuscript narrative entitled 
• ‘ Pseudo-Mast ix — The Lyar’s Whipp, in refu- 
I tation of Prynne’s Liar Confounded,’ Avritten 
j by him in conjunction with his fellow-exiles 
and ex-jurnts, Ilerault and Dumaresq. This 
work was first printed by the Societe .lersiaise 
. in its thirteenth ‘Annual Bulletin’ (1888). 

; After De Carteret’s capitulation to Sir James 
j Haines on 15 Dec. 1651, Lempriere at once 
i returned and resumed his office as parlia- 
mentary bailiff’. During 1 his seeondtenure of 
oilice he acted with wisdom and patriotism, 
as well as with conspicuous moderation. He 
zealously endeavoured to secure for Jersey 
the goodwill of the parliament, along Avith a 
confirmation of the privileges of t hot ‘poor 
plot of earth.’ In February 1651-2 he sent 
a full account of the civil government* of 
Jersey to the speaker of the House of Co- 
rnells, by his friend Colonel Stockall, strongly 
deprecating any change in the constitution 
(printed in appendix to Hoskins’s Charles II 
in the Channel Islands). In February 1654 
CroniAA r ell issued an orderto Lempri6re, super- 
seding, ‘ for that time only,’ the old method 

I) 
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of election by nominating twelve gentlemen, 
including two Lemprieres, * with an earnest- 
desire that they should be forthwith sworn 
jurats of the Isle,’ but the bailiff was allowed 
discretion in the choice of the smaller civil 
officers. lie was also given the control of 
the militia, in which * malignants’ were re- 
placed by his own adherents. In his capacity 
of commissioner for compounding with de- 
linquents, to which post he was appointed 
by Cromwell on 14 March 1655, he is gene- 
rally allowed to have been lenient. As a 
judge his decisions were remarkable for fair- , 
ness and ability, and perfect order reigned 
during his tenure of office from 1652 to 1660. ! 
Lempriere seems to have stood high in the , 
esteem of the Protector, though the latter I 
lent a cold ear to his proposal for excluding 
the clergy from the island’s state assembly 
(Pegot-Ogikb, p. 664). 

On the Restoration Lempriere’s estates 
were granted to a royalist, John Nicolls ; but 
this grant was afterwards rescinded, ‘Michael 
Lempriere, late pretended bailiff of Jersey, 
though guilty of great offences, being restored 
to his estates ’ (Cal. State Papers, Horn. 1 660, 
p. 442), Though removed from the bench of 
•jurats, his retirement was probably unmo- 
lested. The exact date of his death is not 
known. 

By his wife Sarah, daughter of Francis 
Carteret of La Hague, Lempriere left two 
sons and two daughters. The present seigneur 
of Rozel is a direct descendant. 

[Information most, kindly supplied by E. T. 
Nicollo, esq., of Jersey; Payne’s Armorial of 
Jersey, p.245, Avhioh is somewhat untrustworthy, 
and Monograph on Family of Lempriere, pp. 

8, 9, 17 ; Btirke’s Landed Gentry, p. 778 ; Fallo's 


| message to General O’Hara, the commandant 
: at Gibraltar, asking that an English doctor 
i might bo sent to attend his son, Muley Abso- 
1 lom, who was suffering from cataract. Lem- 
priere accepted the commission, and left Gi- 
; brnltar on 14 Sept. 1789 ; on 28 Oct. he 
1 reached Tarudnnt, where he attended the 
>ri nee with great- success. His only rewards, 
towever, were ‘ a gold watch, an indifferent 
' mrse, and a few hard dollars.’ He was then 
summoned to Morocco itself, which he reached 
on 4 Dec., to attend some ladies of the sul- 
tan’s harem. He was detained at Morocco 
a long time against his .will, and was not 
allowed to leave till 12 Feb. 1790; here again 
he complains of the miserable remuneration 
awarded him. After his return from Morocco 
Lempriere published an account of his travels 
in ‘ A Tour from Gibraltar to Tangier, Sallee, 
Mogadore, Santa Cruz, Tarudant, and thence 
over Mount Atlas to Morocco,’ London, 1791. 
The work supplies int eresting det ails concern- 
ing the Moorish sultan’s harem. A number 
1 of its minor inaccuracies were noticed in a 
| ‘ Corrective Supplement to Wm. Lempriere’s 
j Tour,’ by Francisco Sanchez, London, 1794. 
j After his visit to Morocco Lempriere was ap- 
pointed surgeon to the 20tli or Jamaica regi- 
ment of light dragoons, lie spent five years 
in Jamaica, and on his return to England pub- 
lished * Practical Observations on the Dis- 
eases of the Army in Jamaica,’ London, 1799. 
Lempriere left t-lie army with the rank of in- 
spector-general of hospitals, and resided for 
many years in the Isle of Wight. He died 
at Hath in 1834. 

During his stay in the Isle of Wight he 
published two medical works: 1. 1 A Report 
on the Medicinal Effects of an Alummous 


Hist, of Jersey, ed. Duroll, pp. 298-344; Le Geyt, 
(Euvres, vol. i. p. v ; Ahier’s Tableaux Ilis- 
toriques de la Civilisation a Jersey, pp. 320-6; 
Pegot-Ogier’s Hist, des lies do la Mancha, pp. 
364 sq., 430; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1652-60, 
passim; Prynne’s Lyar Confounded, pp. 33-43; 
Hoskins’s Charles II in the Channel Islands, 
1864, pp. 37 sq., and pp. 107 sq., in which the 
best account of the history of Jersey at this 
period will ho found ; Shebbeare’s Hist, of the 
Oppression of the Islanders, 1771. i. 250; 
Chevalier’s Chronicle (manuscript); Societo Jer- 
siaise, thirteenth Annual Bulletin, 1888, in which 
appears the Pseudo- Mastix ; Lo Quesne’s Con- 
stitutional Hist. 1856, chap. ix. ; La Croix’s 
Ville de St. Holier, 1845, pp. 72-92.] T. 8. 

LEMPRIERE, WILLIAM (d. 1834), 
traveller and medical writer, was third son 
pf Thomas Lempriere of Jersey. lie entered 
the army medical service when young, and 
by 1789 was attached to the garrison of 
(Gibraltar, In the September of that year 
.SMI Mabommed, emperor of Morocco, sCnt a 


i Chalybeate Water, lately discovered at Sand- 
I rocks, in the Isle of Wight,’ London, 1812. 
i 2. ‘ Popular Lectures on the Study of Natural 
1 History and the Sciences, as delivered before 
1 the Isle of Wight Philosophical Society/ 

I London, 1830. 

[J. B. Payne’s Monograph of the House of.. 
Lempriere ; Watt’s Bibb Brit. vol. ii. ; Gent. 
Mag. 1834, pt.ii.; Army Lists; LempriAre’s own 
works passim.] G. P. 'M-V. : 

LEMPUT, REMIGIUS VAN (d. 1675), 
i painter. [See Van Lkemput.] 

j LENDY, AUGUSTE FREDERICK 
.(1826-1889), military tutor, and author, bom 
in 1826, was at one time a captain of the 
French army staff, but oame to England as 
military tutor to the Orleans princes. About 
the date of the Crimean war he set up a 
private military college at Sufcbury House, 
Sunbury-on-Thames,* where ;lie was long 
known 'as one of the- ablest andtnost success* 
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ful of the much-abused army * crammers.’ He 
held a commission for twenty years in the 4th 
royal Middlesex militia (now 5th battalion 
royal fusiliers), in which he was appointed 
ensign in 1859, lieutenant in 1862, captain in 
1866, retiring with the honorary rank of 
major 1 Feb. 1879. Jle died at Riverside 
House, Sunbury, 10 Oct. 1 889, in his sixty- 
fourth year. 

Lendl’s special subject was fortification of 
the period prior to tfie introduction of the 
polygonal system, and his work on the sub- 
ject was, in its day, by far the best text-book 
in the English language. He published : 

1. ‘ Principles of War,’ London, 1 853, 12mo. 

2. ‘ Maxims, Advice, and Instructions in the 1 

Art of War,’ translated from the French, 
Paris, 1857, 16mo ; New York, 8vo. 3. ‘ Ele- 
ments of Fortification, Field and Perma- 
nent.,’ London, 1857, 8vo. 4. ‘ Campaigns 
of Napoleon, 1812’ (campaigns of Welling- 
ton), privately printed, 19 parts, London, 
1861. 5. ‘Fortification: Lectures addressed 

to Officers reading for the Staff,’ London, 
1862, 8vo. 6. ‘ Practical Course of Military 
Surveying and Plan-drawing,’ London, 1 864, 
8vo. ■ 7. ‘ Marmont’s Modern Armies,’ trans- 
lated from tho French, London, 1865, 8vo. 
8. A revised edition of Lavall6e’s ‘ Military 
Geography,’ London, 1 868, 8vo. Lendy was 
an active supporter of horticulture, and dis- 
tinguished as an amateur grower of orchids. 

[Broad Arrow, 19 Oct. 1889; Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Printed Books ; Gardeners’ Mag. 19 Oct. 1889.] 

H. M. 0. 

LB NEVE, JOHN (1679-1741), anti- 
quary, born on 27 Dec. 1679 in Great Kussell 
Street, Bloomsbury, London, was only son 
and heir of John Le Neve, by his second wife, 
Amy, daughter of John Bent, merchant and 
tailor, of London ; his grandfather, another 
John Le Neve, was first of Cavendish in Suf- 
folk, and then of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
London. His father’s first wife was Frances 
Monck, first cousin to the first Duke of Albe- 
marle. One of his father’s brothers, Richard, 
a sea-captain, died gallantly in action with 
the Dutch in 1673, and Vtas buried in West- 
minster Abbey, while another of his uncles, 
Edmund ( d . 1689), was a barrister of the 
Middle Temple. , 

John’s mother died on 12 Deo. 1687, when 
he was eight years old, and he was sent to. 
Eton os an oppidan when he was twelve. 
His father, who died on 20 July 1698 when 
John was fourteen,' was, like both his wives, 
buried in. Westminster Abbey. John suc- 
ceeded to a little' property, and his kinsman 
Peter Le Nevefq. ifc], whose exact relation- 
ship has not been' tracedy became one of his 
gHwrditns^ranofherwashis <jrst cousin, John 


Boughton, whose sister he married in 1699. 
From Eton he went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was admitted in 1694, and 
matriculated in 1696, but left without a 
degree. 

j His first work seems to have been issued 
{ in 1712-14, under the title of ‘ Memoirs, Bri- 
tish and Foreign, of the Lives and Families 
of the most Illustrious Persons who died in 
the years 1711 and 1712,’ 2 vols. 8vo. This 
was probably suggested to him by his kins- 
man Peter, whose collections were freely at 
his service. 

lie Neve’s greatest work, the ‘Fasti Ec- 
clesire Anglicame, or an Essay towards a re- 
gular Succession of all the principal Digni- 
taries,’ &c., appeared in 1716 in folio. It was 
a work of immense labour. Le Neve utilised 
Bishop Kennett’s ‘ Collections,’ and Browne 
Willis said the bishop was its real compiler. 
But this is an exaggeration. Lo Neve chiefly 
depended on original researches, which he 
pursued at a time when documentary evi- 
dence was difficult of access. The reception 
of the book did not encourage him to under- 
take a supplement, but before the end of the 
century twenty copies, fully annotated .and 
brought up to date by eminent antiquaries, 
were extant. John Gutch was strongly urged 
to edit, a new edition (of. Nichols, Lit. Illus- 
tmtiom, v. 342-4). At length, in 1854, Thomas 
Duffus llardv issued at Oxford his elaborate 
edition, in 3 vols. 8vo, in which Le Neve’s 
11,051 entries were extended to thirty thou- 
sand. In 1 716 Le Neve also issued the ‘Life 
of Dr. Field, Dean of Gloucester,’ London, 
8vo, but of this he is said only to have 
written the preface. In 1717 he published 
in one 8vo volume, avowedly as ‘ a spe- 
cimen of a much larger work,’ ‘ Monumenta 
Anglicana, being Inscriptions on the Monu- 
ments of several eminent Persons deceased 
in or since the year 1700, to tho end of the 
year 1715, deduced into a series of time by 
wav of Annals ; at the end of which year is 
added an Obituary of some memorable Per- 
sons who died tiierein, whose Inscriptions 
(if any yet set up) are not come, to hand.* 
He quotes largely from MSS. P. L., which ' 
no doubt js Peter Le Neve MS. Diary, after-' 
wards printed in part in the ‘ Transactions ; . 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Archteological ' 
Society.’ Many of the inscriptions were com- ' 
municated by the masons who set them up. 
In his modest and sensible preface he states' - 
that he was incited to begin the worJs:' by 
Weever’s ‘ Funerall Monuments,’’ published . 
in 1631. In 1718 he issued separately two '' 
more volumes, covering the periods 1650- 
1679, and 1680-99. In 1719 appea red a fourth v 
Volume, covering the periM ^OOO-dOJ add^ 
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lio announced that he was making collections 
of the same sort, beginning at the year 1400 ; 
but these collections — Hurl. MSS. 3005-10, 
which are now in the British Museum — 
were never printed. Later in the year he 
issued a fifth volume, containing a supple- 
ment of monuments between 1050 and 1718, 

‘ collected since the publication of the former 
volumes.’ In 1720 he published in two parts 
‘ The Lives and Characters ... of all the Pro- 
testant Bishops of the Church of England 
since the Reformation, as settled by Queen 
Elizabeth, Anno Dorn. 1550, by J. L., gent.’ 
All his works were unsuccessful from a pecu- 
niary point of view, and he fell into difficul- 
ties. In order to improve his position, and j 
presumably on the suggestion of the Bishop i 
of Ely, to whom his ‘Fasti’ had been dedi- j 
cated, he took holy orders, although aged 44, 
and was presented by his patron to the Lin- ' 
colnshire rectory of Thornton-le-Moor in 
January 1721-2. II is creditors still pursued j 
him, and he was imprisoned for insolvency 1 
in Lincoln gaol in December 1722. By a 
singular irony of fate, the exact day of his 
death is unknown, and if there was a monu- 
ment raised to him who noted those of so many 
others, it is not now visible. A successor was 
appointed to the rectory of Thornton-le-Moor, 
‘vacant by the death of John Le Neve, the 
last incumbent,’ on 23 May 1741. 

Le Neve married by license, dated 25 Jan. 
1698-9, at St. George’s, Southwark, his first 
cousin, Frances, second daughter of Thomas 
Boughton of Kings Clifle, N ort ha inpt on shi re, 
and Elizabeth Le Neve, sister of the bride- 
groom’s father (Chester, Marriaye Lieenres, 
ed. Foster, p. 004), By his wife Le Neve 
had eight children. 

fT. Duffus JIardy's Life, prefixed to his edition 
of the Fasti, Oxford, 1854.1 W. It. 

LE NEVE, PETER (1001-1729), Nor- 
folk antiquary, is generally said to have been 
born in London on 21 Jan. *1001-2 (but the 
entry in the ‘ Merchant Taylors’ School Re- 
gister ’ gives the date as 2 Feb. 1001-2). Both 
dates would seem to he wrong, as he was 
baptised at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 22 .Tan. 
1000-1 (information fromC. II. Athill, Blue- 
mantle ). lie was the son of Francis Neve 
(the ‘Le’ having been dropped for several 
generations when Peter re-adopted it), a 
citizen and draper of London, by A vice, 
daughter of Peter Wright, a London mer- 
chant (from whom, no doubt, he took his 
Christian name), and the grandson of Firmian 
Neve of Ringland, Norfolk. Sir William 
Le Neve [q. v.] was his third cousin once re- 
amoved. -Peter entered Merchant Taylors’ 
.School on 11 March 1672-3. In 1G75-G his 


father was described as an upholsterer of the 
‘ Crown,’ Cornhill, and he may have obtained 
his first taste for heraldry from the scutcheons 
and pennons supplied for funerals by his 
j father. A transcript of a book belonging to 
| Sir Philip Woodhouso, made in 1680 (now 
in the present writer’s library), and appa- 
rently in Ld Neve’s handwriting, suggests 
that he was interested in genealogy at an 
early age. When nearly t wenty years old 
( 1(581) liis father died. He was then resi- 
dent at the ‘ Harrow’ in the Poultry, ‘ against 
the 'White Horse in Pat ernoster Row.’ Soon 
afterwards Le Neve seems to have moved to 
Warwick Lane, where ho was still known 
as ‘ Peter Neve.’ 

Le Neve’s abnormal powers of work rapidly 
gave him a high reputation, and in 1687, 
when he was only twenty-six, he was elected 
president of the Antiquarian Society, on its 
revival in that year. This office he resigned 
in 1724, after holding it for thirty-seven 
years. lie was also a fellow of the Royal 
Society. Before 1(589 he began the immense 
and careful calendars of the records relating 
to his own county of Norfolk. By that date 
he had completed a careful calendar of the 
fines of the county down to the reign of Ed- 
| ward II. Oil 17 Jan. 1689 90 he was made 
j Rouge Croix pursuivant. In 1694-5 he was 
1 suffering from fistula, apparently in Lon- 
j don, and in the same year probably took 
j part, in Queen Mary’s interment (Le Neve, 
j Letters). Tn 1696 he was at Doctors’ Com- 
■ mons, no doubt at the college, and was well 
; enough off to oiler pecuniary help to his friend 
j Millicent. From 1696-8 he was correspond- 
j ing with Tanner, offering lo help him with 
j his description of Wiltshire, encouraging the 
under! aking of t he ‘ Bibliotheca/ and helping 
1 him with the ‘Notitia’ and the ‘ Monasticon ’ 
j ( Tanner M SS. Bodl.) In 1(599 his brother 
j Oliver killed Sir Henry Hobart, father of 
John Hobart, first earl of Buckinghamshire 
• q. v7,in a duel, and had to leave the country. 
Le Neve watched his brother’s interests in 
England with great care and zeal, and ulti- 
mately arranged for his safe return to Eng- 
land. 

In 1698 he transcribed and annotated the 
‘Visitation of Norfolk,’ made by Bysshe in* 
1(5(54 (Rye MSS.) By 1701 he had made, 
great progress in his projected ‘ History of 
Norfolk;’ in a note to his ‘Fines Calendar 
of Edward II’ he mentions that he had tran- 
scribed the book, arranging his notes under 
the headings of the several towns in alpha- 
betical order. In 1702 he reported on the 
Calthorpe MSS. (see Hut. MSS. Comm. 11th 
Rep. App. vii. p. 113). » . 

lie was still hard at work at the' records 
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170.'}, apparently spending most of his time 
in the Jtolls Chapel (letter, No. 1770). In 
conjunction with John Lowe he reported on 
manuscripts in the chapter house ( Hint. MSS. 
Comm. ii. 125). On 5 April 1704 he was 
made Richmond herald, and next month 
Norroy liing-at-arms (Luttkbll, Diary , v. 
420). He had been previously appointed one 
of the deputy chamberlains of the exchequer, 
but seems to have been obliged to give up the 
office in 1705-0. 

Retween 1 703 and 1 700 he appears to have 
been very ill (cf. letter, No. IKK)). He also 
suffered at tho time from some mysterious 
imputation on his character, and in 1704 
quarrelled with his intimate friend Millicent. 
In 1700, however, fortune smiled on him 
again, and he was sent to take the Garter to j 
the young Prince of Hanover, Prince Ernest I 
of Osnaburgh (ib. No. 2024). In 1700 he j 
went to Rath, probably for the waters, and ' 
in the next year moved to Burlington House, j 
where he had a nurse, and was described in • 
a letter as being ‘more likely to die than 
live.’ Soon after he seems to have settled at ; 
Bow. Ho died on 24 Sept. 1720, and on ; 
1 Oct. was buried in Great Witchinghnm j 
Church, Norfolk {Hint. lie;/. 1725); (’/iron. 
Diary , p. 54). His characteristic will Was 
dated 5 May 1720 (Nichols, Lit. Armed, i. 
415), and he also drew up a long whimsical 
epitaph in Latin {ib. iv. 184 -5), and an account 
of his creed. The latter is among the llnw- 
linson MSS. in the Bodleian Library, and was 
printed in 4 Notes and Queries,’ 2nd ser. xii. 
105. He was a Unitarian in religious belief. 
Despite the unamiable traits on which he 
dwells in his epitaph, he seems to have been 
personally jovial, liberal in money matters, 
iond of sport and the pleasures of the table. 
It may be presumed that he was in comfort- 
able circumstances during the last few years 
of his life, for he succeeded to some property 
on the death of his brother Oliver, who had 
married successively into the good Norfolk 
families of G awdy and Kny vet t. After some, 
litigation, Le Neve’s Norfolk estates reverted 
ultimately to John Norris. 

Le Neve married, first, Prudence, daughter 
of John Hughes, a Bristol merchant ; and se- 
condly, in 1727, Frances, daughter of Robert 
Berston or Beeston, a miller. He left no 
issue. His first wife seems to have been a 
shrew, and' 'the second, who survived him, 
married very soon after his death his exe- 
cutor, ‘Honest Tom Martin* (1697-1771) 
[q. y.i .Martin succeeded to the bulk of Le 
Neve’s collections, and finally dispersed them. 
Le Neve’s library, with some of his manu- 
scripts, was sold at v tbe Bedford Coffee- 
house, Covent Garden, in February 1730- 


1731, and a supplementary sale followed on 
30 March. 

Le Neve’s industry in collecting was very 
remarkable, but though at one time he con- 
templated additions to ‘ Camden’s Britannia,’ 
j he seems to have printed nothing. All his 
j work was characterised by strictest honesty. 

; He chiefly devoted himself to compiling 
j calendars and collecting material for a history 
; of Norfolk and it s families. This ultimately 
I formed the backbone of the well-known 
' county history, begun by Blomefield, and 
I completed by Parkin. Many of Le Neve’s 
! notes on Norfolk history are now in the 
Bodleian Library, while others are in tho 
British Museum, in the Heralds’ College, in 
the possession of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archieological Society, and of a private firm 
at Norwich. Martin owned at one time, and 
afterwards sold, Le Neve’s calendars of all 
early fines of Norfolk, viz.: ‘Richard I’ 
(now in the Record ( )flice ) ; 4 Edward I ; ’ ‘Ed- 
ward III;* ‘ John to Edward H,’ a folio vol. 
of 25)7 pp., done in the year 1089 (now in 
the writer’s possession ) ; ‘John to Henry VII ; ’ 
‘ Henry VIII as well as ‘ A Dictionary of 
the Arms of the Gentry of Norwich and 
Norfolk, with Explanat ions, Coats, Armours, 
ami Drawings 4 An < trdinary of Arms,* con- 
! tuining many hundred arms properly bla- 
i zoned and finely preserved: 4 An Alphabet 
i of Arms, with some hundreds of Arms of the 
: Gentry of Norfolk ;’ 4 Le Neve’s Ordinary of 
Arms,’ a folio manuscript, with some tliou- 
1 sand coats of arms; ‘Grants of Arms, by 
Peter Le Neve;’ 4 Notes from the Pipe Rolls 
• relatingtoNorfolknnd Suffolk, from Henry II 
! to Edward 111, and Copies of Norfolk Pipe 
! Rolls ; ’ 4 Norfolk Patent s ; ’ 4 Placita Coronae, 

! Quo Warranto, Jurat, et Assis. in Norfolk, 
j temp. Edward I;’ and 4 Proofs, Pedigrees, 

! and Names of Families, by Mr. Le Nevo,’ a 
very largo collection. An annotated manu- 
script copy of Bysshe’s 4 Visitation of Nor- 
folk,’ 1(564, and a volume of ‘Norfolk Pedi- 
grees,’ fol. pp. 86, with arms in colours, and 
a transcript of a roll of arms, and ascribed to 
him, belong to the present writer. 

An annotated manuscript copy of Harvey’s 
4 Visitation of Norfolk’ of 1563 belongs to 
General Bnlwer. Le Neve’s catalogue of 
knights between Charles II’s and Anne’s 
reigns (Ilarl. MS. 5801-2) was edited for the 
Ilarleian Society by Dr. Marshall in 1878. 
A similar work in 3 vols. on baronets is still 
in manuscript at the 1 1 eralds’ College. Some 
of his diary and memoranda on heraldry, 
which were given by his literary executor, 
Tom Martin, to the llev. Thomas Carthew, 
were communicated to the 4 Topographer and 
Genealogist’ (iii. 25 et seq.) and the ‘TranS- 
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actions of the Norfolk and Norwich Archaeo- 
logical Society' (ii. 23, 111, 369) by G. A. 
Carthew [q. v.] Three volumes of his letters 
areinllarl. MSS.4712-13atid 7623, and tliero 
is a great mass of his collections and writings 
among the Iiawlinson MSS. (Oxford). 

[Authorities cited ; Robinson's Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School Reg. i. 279; Nichols’s Lit. Anocd. 
passim; Le Neve’s Letters in Brit. Mus.; manu- 
scripts in writer's possession.] W. R. 

LE NEVE, Sir WILLIAM (1600?- 
1661), herald and genealogist, was the son 
and heir of William Le Neve of Aslacton, 
Norfolk, by his first wife, the daughter of 
John Aldham of Shimpling. His father died 
in 1609, and he was probably born before 
1600. It has been erroneously assumed that 
he was the William Le Neve, son of Geoffrey 
Neve of Aslacton, who was educated at Nor- 
wich School and Cains College, Cambridge, 
and was aged 16 in 1624 ( Admissions to Gon- 
ville and Cuius College, Cambridge, 1887). 
Le Neve was appointed Mowbray herald 
extraordinary under a warrant dated 24 June 
1622 ( Ashmolean MS. 867, p. 3.13); York 
herald, 26 Nov. 1626 ; Norroy, December 
1033 ; and Clarenceux, 23 June 1636, having 
been previously knighted at Whitehall on 
23 April 1634. In 1 (540 lie was in correspon- 
dence with Sir Christopher Hatton ( Hist . 
MSS. Comm. 1st Rep. p. 26). 

In 1643 he is said to have been sent by 
Charles T, on the day before the battle of 
Edgoliill, to the parliamentary army under 
the Earl of Essex, ‘ with a proclamation of 
pardon to all such as would lay down their 
arms ; but when he offered to read it aloud, 
the earl reproved him with much roughness, 
for obeying which order he was very uneasy 
ever afterwards.’ Ilis mental powers failing 
him, he was declared to he a lunatic in Oc- 
tober 1668, and Sir Edward Walker (Garter) 
was empowered to execute his office. Not 
long after he dic'd at Iloxton, on 16 Aug. 
1661, and was buried at St. IJenet’s, Paul's 
"Wharf. lie was not married. In Ash- 
molean MS. 1113, pp. 226 et seq., there is 
‘A Short Account of the Life and Actions 
of King Edward III, and of his son Edward, 
‘ Prince of Wales,’ by him. 

[Authorities cited; Ashmolean MS. 1113.] 

W. R. 

• LENEY, WILLIAM S. ( fl. 1790-181 0), 
engraver, was bom in London, and articled to 
Peltro William Tomkins [q. v.] He practised 
both in line and stipple, and was employed 
upon Boydell’s great edition of Shakespeare, 

; for which he executed five plates after Fuseli, 
Downman, W. Miller, J. Graham, and J. 
Boydell. He also engraved Rubens’s ‘De- 


scent from the Cross' "and R. Westell'S 
‘ Going to the Mill.’ About 1806 Leney 
emigrated to America and settled at Now 
York, where he engraved some small por- 
traits of George Washington, John Adams, 
Captain Lawrence of the Chesapeake, Robert 
Fulton, and other Americans of note. In 
1812 he entered into partnership with Wil- 
liam Rollinson, a bank-note engraver, and 
haying in a few years earned a competency, 
retired from business and took a farm on the 
St. Lawrence, near Montreal. There he re- 
sided until his death, the date of which is 
not recorded. 

[Redgrave’s Diet., of Artists ; Baker’s Ameri- 
can Engravers and their Works, 1875; Baker’s 
Engravod Portraits of Washington, 1881.] 

F. M. O D. 

LENG, JOHN (1665-1727), bishop of 
Norwich, was born at Thornton le Dale, 
near Pickering, in Yorkshire, in 1666. He 
received his early education at St. Paul's 
School, and obtained an exhibition at Ca- 
tharine Hall, Cambridge, where he was ad- 
mitted a sizar 26 March 1683. He graduated 
11. A. in 1686. His subsequent, degrees were 
M.A. 1690, B.D. 1698, D.D. 1716. Tie was 
elected fellow of his college 13 Sept. 1688, and 
subsequently became a very efficient tutor. 
He obtained great distinction as a Latin 
scholar. In 1696 he published the ‘Plutus’ 
and the‘Nubos’of Aristophanes, with a Latin 
translation, and in 1701 he edited the mag- 
nificent Cambridge Terence, adding a disser- 
tation on the metres of the author. He also 
published a revised edition of Sir Roger 
L’Estrange’s translation of Cicero’s ‘ Offices.’ 
At the consecration of the new chapel of his 
college by Patrick, bishop of Ely, in 1701, 
he preached the sermon. In 1708 he was 
presented by his old pupil. Sir Nicholas 
Carew, to the rectory of Beddington, Surrey, 
which he held in commondamto, his death. 
In 1717 and 1718 he delivered the Boyle 
lectures, which were published the follow- 
ing year, his subject being ‘The Natural Ob- 
ligations to believe the Principles of Reli- 
gion and Divine Revelation.’ He becariae 
chaplain in ordinary to GeorgeI,and in 1728 
was appointed bishop of Norwich. He was 
consecrated at Lambeth by Archbishop Wske 
on 3 Nov. of the same year. He held the 
see barely three years, havingytjlmd in Lon- 
don of small-pox, caught at thb ebronation of 
George II, 26 Oct. 1727. FTe /tyas buried in 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, voters a mural 
tablet was erected to his memoryiti the south 
aisle of the chancel f W ajxjoA' JZist. of St. 
Margaret's, p. 19). ■>. During nig short epi- 
scopate Leng had gained the good>opinion of 
his diocese as ‘a man pf mocU>|ify and dill- 
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gence,’ than -whom 1 no one could be further 
from pride, or show more true humility in 
his station,’ and his premature death was 
much lamented. Wliiston calls him ‘ a good 
and learned man ’ ( Memoirs , p. 547). Leng 
was twice married. By his first wife ho 
had no children. By his second, Elizabeth, 
daughter of a ‘Mr. llawes of Sussex,’ lie had 
two daughters, Elizabot h and Susanna. 

Leng published fourteen single sermons, 
preached on public occasions, among which 
was one preached before the Society for the 
Reformation of Manners at Bow Church, 
29 Dec. 1718. 1 Lis ‘ Bovle Lectures ’ passed 
to a second edition. They wore regarded as 
* solid and weighty, clear and concise in state- 
ment, well-reasoned throughout, enriched 
with the fruit of much learning, gracefully 
but not pedantically exhibited.’ 

[Blomefleld’s Hist, of Norfolk, vol.iii.; Abbey's 
The English Church and its Bishops, ii. 34.1 

E. V. 

LENNARD, FRANCIS, fourteen! h I/mD 
Dacre (1619 1662), eldest son of Richard, 
lord Daerc of the South, by his first wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Arthur Throckmorton of Paulerspury, North- 
amptonshire, was born in 1 6 19. 11 e succeeded 
his father on his death on 20 Aug. 1630, ‘ being 
then aged 11 years 3 months and 8 days ’ ( Com- 
plete Peerage by G. E. C.) In t he struggle 
between Charles I and the parliament he sided 
with the latter, and it is evident , from the im- 
portant offices with which he was entrusted, 
that he was regarded by his party as a man of 
weight and influence. In January 1641-2, 
the committee appointed by the House of 
Commons to place the kingdom in a posit ion of 
defence having recommended that the lords- 
lieutenant nominated by the king should be 
superseded by others chosen by the parlia- 
ment, he was named for Herefordshire. Two j 
years later* January 1643-4, when Charles 
summoned the members of both houses to 
hold their sittings at Oxford, he was one of the 
twenty-twp peers who disregarded the sum- 
mons, and. met at Westminster (Clarendon, 
iv. 403). In 1640 he was appointed one of tho 
commissioners, for the maintenance of peace 
between ■ England and. Scotland ( Thurloc 
State Papers, i. 79). When lie found that 
the suprenje potvet was being usurped by tho 
army, andjthftt parliament had lost real au- 
thority, he;discqntinued his attendance in the 
House of A letter of his to Lord Grey 

of Werk^^eputy speaker of the house, oil 
22 Jan. 104^-4, apologising for neglecting his 
summons^#?*!®, ''score of health and the 
roads bei^tfblocked with snow, shows that 
he tad pp^uslv been in regular attendance 


(Journals, 1643). When the ordinance fqr 
the trial of the king was about to be intro- 
duced, and all the absent peers were sum- 
moned for 28 Dec. 1 648, lie was kept away 
by sickness, but lie was in his place on 8 Jan. 
1648 9, when tho bill was brought up from 
the lower house, and was one of the twelve 

f eors by whom it was unanimously rejected. 

I is impeachment and that of his companions 
were clamoured for by Sir James Harrington 
and others as ‘ favourers of the grand delin- 
quent, and enemies to public justice and the 
liberty of the people’ (Clarendon, vi. 215; 
Rapin, x. 528 ; Rush worth, vii. 1382; Pari. 
Hint. iii. 1 254 ; Lords’ Journals, 1 648, p. 639). 

In 1655 he went abroad ‘ on some discon-, 
tent between him and his lady,’ at which 
time William Gofle [q. v.j the regicide wrote 
to Secretary Thurloc from Chester that ‘ it 
was much feared by many there that he would 
have the Custos Jlutulontm’ (Thurloe State 
Papers , iv. 190). He died in 1662, and was 
buried at Chevening, Kent. 

On the failure of the male line of tho 
Dacres of the North in 1634 lie put in an un- 
successful claim to the barony of Gillesland, 
receiving by way of compromise Dacro and 
other valuable lordships in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. His wife Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter and coheir of Paul, viscount Bayning, by 
whom he had three sons and three daughters, 
survived him, and remarried David Walter, 
esq., of Godstow, Oxfordshire, groom of the 
bedchamber to Charles II, who died 22 April 
1679. On 6 Sept. 1(580 she was created 
Countess of Sheppey for life. She died in 
168(5. Dacre was succeeded in the title by 
his eldest son, Thomas, fifteenth lord Dacre 
and earl of Sussex (d. 1715), who married 
Lady Anno Fitzroy, the natural, daughter of 
Charles II by Lady Castlemain. With her 
he obtained a dowry of 20,000/. lie was 
from August 1680 to February 1685 gentle- 
man of the bedchamber to the king, by whom 
in 1674 lie was created Earl of Sussex. His 
intimate connection with the court proved, 
disastrous to him, and losses at play and 
other- extravagance compelled him to sell his 
castle and estate at Hurst monceaux and other 
property, lie died in 1715 at Cheyoning, 
and was buried in tho parish church there. 
He left no male heirs, and the earldom ex- 
pired with him. On the death of his elder 
daughter, wife of Lieutenant-general Charles 
Skelton of the French army, without issue' 
in 1741, his younger daughter Anne became 
Baroness 1 )acre. Her son Thomas, by her 
first husband, Richard IJarrett Lennard of 
Bell House, Essex, succeeded as sixteenth 
Lord Dacro, and the title is still extant* 
though merged in that of Ilampden. 
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[In addition to tho authorities already cited, 
Collins's Peerage, vol.vi.; Hasted’s Kent., i. 301 ; 
Transactions of Sussex Archaeological Soc. vol. 
iv.] E. V. 

LENNARD, SAMSON (d. 1633), genea- 
logist and translator, was son of William 
Lennard of Chevening and Knole, Kent, by 
Anne, daughter and heir of John l’erkins 
of Richmond, Surrey, lie was cousin of 
Samson Lennard ol‘ ( ’hovelling, who mar- 
ried Margaret, baroness Date re, and of whom 
honourable mention is made by Camden in 
his ‘ Britannia.’ Mis early life was spent in 
military service. lie accompanied Sir Philip 
Sidney to the Netherlands, and was with 
him when lie received his fatal wound ut. the 
battle of Ziitphen in 1686. Subsequently ho 
devoted hi nisei f t o literat u re, bei ng pat ron ised 
by some of the principal persons of bis time, 
particularly by Prince Henry and W illiam 
Herbert, third earl of Pembroke. Entering 
t he College of Arms lie was appoint ed Rouge- 
rose pursuivant ext raordinarv, by patent- 
11 March 1614-16, and created Bluemantle 
pursuivant 22 March 1616-16. He was buried 
in the church of St. Renet, Paul's "Wharf, on 
17 Aug. 1633. 

He was the author of : 1,‘An Exliortatory j 
Instruction t o a speedy Resolution of Repent- j 
ance, and Contempt of the Vanities of this ; 
Transitory Life,’ London, 1609, l2mo, dedi- j 
cated to Lady Dacre of the South. He also ! 
translated the following works: 2. Buoni’s > 
* Problem es of Beaut ie ’ [ 1 6061. 3. Churron's 
treatise* Of Wisdome’ [1612J. 4. De Mor- 

nay’s ‘ Mvsterie of Iniquitie,’ 1612. 6. Per- 
rin’s ‘ Luther’s Fore-runners, or a Cloud of 
"Witnesses deposing for the Protestant Faith,’ ! 
1624, reprinted in ‘Papal Usurpation and j 
Tyranny,’ pt. ii, 17 1 1 , under the tit )e of * The j 
History of the old Waldensesand Albigenses.’ 
6. The first part of Mazella’s * Parthenopmia, 
or the History of the Kingdom of Naples,’ 
1664, edited by James Howell £q. v."j 

Manuscript copies of most of the heraldic 
visitations in which he was engaged are pre- 
served in the British Museum. The follow- 
ing have been printed by tin: Ilarleian So- 
ciety: ‘Visitation of Warwickshire,’ 1 619; of 
Cornwall, 1620; of Dorset, 1623; of Somer- 
set, 1&23 ; and of Wiltshire, taken by him 
in 1623, in conjunction with Sir Henry St. 
George, printed in 1 882. Two volumes of his 
general and heraldic collections are in the 
Cottonian MSS. 1178 and 1462. 

His portrait, engraved by Robert Vaughan, 
and representing him in armour, is prefixed 
to his translation g>f Charron. 

[Addit. MS. 6875, f. 37 ; Granger's Biog. Hist, 
-of England, 5th edit. ii. 151 ; Granger Letters, 
p, 178; Laosd. MS. 72, art. 58; Willis’s Not. 


Pari. vol. iii. pt. ii. pp. 80, 123, 128, 174; Notes' 
and Queries, 2nd sex*, viii. 430 ; Hasted’s Kent, 
i. 108, 111; Topographer and Genealogist, iii. 
217.] T. C. 

LENNIE, WILL I A M (1779-1 852), gram- 
marian, was boi*n in 1779. He established 
himself as a teacher of English at Edinburgh 
! in 1802, and died there on 20 July 1852. 
j To a school at Craigend, Perthshire, he left 
I an endowment of 10/. a year. To the town 
S council of Edinburgh lie bequeathed the lands 
! of Auchenresch, Dumfriesshire, for founding 
in Edinburgh University four bursaries of 
I 12/. each, to bo called the ‘ Lonnie Bursaries.’ 
j They are to be given for ‘ literary education ’ 
j only, and the bursars are enjoined to repay 
the amounts received by them as soon as they 
an* able ; those who do so to have the nomi- 
nation of their successors. The residue of 
the rents was to be equally divided between 
Trinity Hospital and James Gillespie’s IIos- 
j pital, Edinburgh, and after the lapse of cer- 
1 tain annuities a further sum of 200/. a year 
I was to be added to the fund. 

I Jennie’s ‘ Principles of English Grammar,’ 
to which he added a ‘ Key,’ published in 1816, 
is still extensively used. He was ^Iso author 
of the ‘ Child’s Ladder.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1852 pt. ii. p. 319; Brit. Mus, 
Cat.J G. G. 

LENNON, JOHN ( 1 768-1 842 ?), master- 
mariner, was born at Downpatrick, Ireland, 
in 1768. He is stated to have served as a 
midshipman in the royal navy during tlie 
American war. In 1796, when in command 
of the schooner Favorite of Martinique, curry- 
ing letters of marque, he was very severely 
wounded, and his ship was taken, after a 
fierce engagement of 011 c hour and twenty 
minutes’ duration, by a French privateer of 
very superior force. In 1798 ,,he was in 
command of tho General Keppel, also of 
Martinique, which was capsized in a white 
squall on passage from Philadelphia, when 
Lennon and some of his crew were rescued 
by a passing schooner, after suffering great 
perils and hardships. Lennon performed, 
various daring feats in the West Indies in 
1806-9 ; but his most remarkable exploits 
were in the Hibernia, a Cowes-built barque, 
carrying six guns and about, twenty-two 
men and boys all told, in which he traded 
for some years from the "V^^i'flhdia island 
of St. Thomas. In 1812 issued 

that no vessels should leave. r ^|©^ij|land with- 
out convoy, on account American 

privateers. The Hibernia other 

merchantmen, whose aggregawc^goes were 
valued at half a million steriitipy^ad long 
been waiting. Unwilling to&illftin them 
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further, Governor Maclean agreed to their j the removal of the Duke of Monmouth, the 
sailing without convoy, on condition of Len - 1 duties of the office being exercised during 
non hoisting his pennant as commodore. I his minority by three commissioners. Il.e> 
A bond was executed, whereby Lennon j and his mother paid a visit to France in . 
contracted, under a penalty of 5001., to net j March 1681-2. About April 1688 he bo- 
as commodore, while the other vessels en- 1 came high steward of the city of York, 
gaged under penalties of 250/. each to follow ' Charles, according to llarillon, was fond 
signals and obey orders. They were chased ; of Richmond, whom Evelyn described, in. 
and harassed by the Rossie, Commodore. 1684 as a very pretty boy; Mucky states 
Harney, an American privateer of superior | that be much resembled his father, but when 
force; hut Lennon not only recovered the young he was extremely handsome. Jlis 
crow of a mail-packet, which Barney had mother was uneasy about his prospects, and 

lisinghim 
l 22 Jan. 
generous,. 

ilia, which had parted from convoy oil’ the ! and in addition to an annuity of 2,000/., 
island of Saba, Lennon was attacked, on ; charged on the lands of Lord Grey, he gave 
19 July 1814, by the schooner Comet of Balt i- ; him a royalty on the coal dues, which his de- 
more, U.S., an American privateer said to j seendant in 1799 exchanged for an annuity of 
carry sixteen guns and 186 men, which he ; 1 9,000/. from the consolidated fund. When 
disabled and beat olfaftera nine hours’ light, Charles was dying he recommended Richmond 
in which twelve out of his crew of twenty- ’ to his brother, but James hated the Ducliess 
two bands were killed or wounded. Two i yf Portsmouth, and removed the duke from 
lawsuits followed with the underwriters of the mastership of the horse on 6 Feb. 1685, on 
the Hibernia’s cargo, and Lennon and his j the alleged ground that the office could not 
owners were cast in b,000/. damages, or more ! be exercised by deputy. James was more con- 
than double the loss that would have been ! cerned, however, for the youth’s spirit mil pro- 
incurred if Lennon had surrendered his ; spects, and made his mother promise to rear 
vessel without lighting. Lennon is under- j him us a Roman catholic. Mother and sou 
stood to have died in retirement at Devon- J passed over to France about August 1685, 
port some time after 1841. i and remained there for a year. Richmond 

[Accounts of Lennon’s exploits arc given in ; "’as duly presented to Louis, and was well re- 
Nav. and Mil. Gazettes, 24 July, 7 Aug., 21 Aug.. ! ceivecl. He formally entered the Roman cut ho- 
und 1 8 Sept. 1841, which were subsequently pul»- lie faith in the chapel at Fontainebleau after 
lished by the writer, David Burn, in a thin octavo mass on Sunday, 21 Oct. 1685. llismother’s 
entitled * Chivalry of the. Merchant Marine,’ Lon- pension was now raised to t went y thousand 
don, 1841. See also lirenton's Naval Hist. vol. j livres, and she wished it to be settled on her 
ii\l * II. M. C. son. At the revolut ion Richmond again came- 


taken, but brought Jus own vessels sate into ( she procured let ters patent natura 
the English Channel on 18 Oct. 1812. Two in France, which were registers 
years later, when in command of the Hi her- 1685. But Charles was sufficiently 


LENNOX, Dukes and Earls or. [See 
Stewart.] 

LENNOX, CHARLES, first Duke of 
Richmond (1672-1728), the natural son of 
Charles IL by Louise de Kero italic [<p v.], 
Duchess of Portsmouth, was born 29 July 
1672. On 9 Aug. 1675 lie was created Baron 
of Setrington, Yorkshire, Earl of March, 
and Duke of Richmond, Yorkshire, in t lie 
peerage 6f England, and on 9 S#pt. 1675 
Baron Methuen,©!* Tarbolton, Earl of Darn- 
ley, and t>uke .<5f, Lennox, in the peerage of 
Scotland. Thetwo dukedoms had reverted ! 
to Charle^ IT aB nearest heir male of Charles 
Stuart (lC^pr^72), Duke of Richmond | 
and LenDOJjC^yir^b had died without issue. 
Louis VgtjfK £fcve him the dignity ot 
Duke of Aijd|iiiffuy in remainder to his mother. 
On 18 4M||6§1 ho was installed K.G., 
and on lalvfiflyrlfiSl he was named gover- 
nor of Dumbarton Castle. On22 Jan. 1681-2 
he was li^j^ihtedvlfnaster of the horse, on 


to Paris ; but his character was now better 
understood, and on 1 Jan. 1689 lie found it 
necessary to protest his loyalty to James to 
the French king, who politely replied that 
he knew him too well to suspect anything, 
lie wished to go on the Irish expedition, but 
| was told that he was too young and too’ 
little. He served, however, in August 1689 
as a volunteer at, the attack on Valcours in 
the army of the Marshal d'llumieres, and 
the next year, while making the campaign as 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Orleans, was. 
laid up at Neustadt with what was thought, 
to be an attack of small-pox. In Sep- 
tember 1690 Louis gave him a company m 
the royal regiment of horse. He was not* 
however, satisfied with his position, and in ' 
February 1691-2 he secretly left the court 
and proceeded, by Avay of Switzerland and 
Germany, to England. In writing from Bale 
to De Barbezieux he said that he was going 
where he would have higher rank and 4 morn 
plentiful revenue. Luttrell mentions a re- 
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port that he had stolen his mother’s jewels, 
The family pension from Louis was reduced 
on his departure to twelve thousand livres, 
and continued to his mother, who thought 
her son out of his senses. 

. In England Richmond found it convenient 
to change both his politics and his religion, 
and on Whitsunday, 15 May 1692, was re- 
ceived again into tho church of England. 
He made his peace with William; on 11 Nov. 
1693 lie took his seat in the House of Lords, 
and he served as aide-de-camp in the Flanders 
wars throughout the reign. In 1696 he was 
suspected of some complicity in the Jacobite 
schemes. He naturally took a leading part 
in the opposition to the Resumption Bill in 
April 1700. In 1702, by the death of the 
Dowager Duchess of Richmond, lie came 
into possession of the Lennox estates, which 
he sold to a purchaser who resold them to 
the Duke of Montrose. At the coronation 
of Anne he bore the sceptre and the dove, 
but he ceased to be a whig before the closq, 
of the reign. He visited Paris in May 1713, 
and while there again in July 1714 was 
mysteriously wounded near the Pont Neuf. 
lie probably became a whig once more at 
the Hanoverian accession, as lie was made 
lord of the bedchamber to George I, 16 Oct. 

1714, and privy councillor of Ireland 5 Aug. 

171 5. He died at ( ioodwood, Sussex, 27 May 
1723, and was buried in Henry VIPs 
Chapef, Westminster; his body was after- 
wards removed to Chichester Cathedral. A 
portrait by Kneller is at Goodwood. 

Richmond had the easy, pleasant manners ! 
of his father, but he was an unprincipled 
adventurer through life, and in his old age 
was addicted to drunkenness and other vices. 


Official Baronage; .Macaulay's Hist, of Engl. ii. 
758 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 51. For 
the French part of his life, see Journal du 
Marquis do Dangeau, ed. Soulte, Dussieux, &c. 
(1854, &c.), vols. i. ii. iii. iv. v. vi. xiv. xv. ; with 
it may he compared the Memoires du Marquis 
do touches.] W. A. J. A. 

LENNOX, CHARLES, second Duke op 
Richmond, Lennox and Aubionv (1701- 
1750), only son of Charles Lennox, first 
duke | q. v.j, and grandson of Charles II, was 
born in London on 18 May 1701 (Wood, ii. 
105). lie entered tho army and was made 
captain in tho royal regiment of liorseguards 
5 Sept. 1722. In 1722, during the lifetime 
of liis father, when Ids style was Earl of 
March, lie was elected M.P. for both Chi- 
chester and Newport (1722-3), but sut for the 
former place ( lletums of Members of Parlia- 
ment , ii. 55, 56). He succeeded to the title 
27 May 1723, was created K.B. 27 May 1725, 
and K.G. (in company with Sir lb Walpole) 
on 16 June 1726 (Mist. lleg. Chron. Diary, 
1726, ]>. 25). His position ns aide-de-camp 
to George 1 was confirmed by George II on 
bis accession, and at the coronation of the 
latter king on 11 Oct. 1727, Lennox was lord 
high constable of England for the day. He 
was made a lord of the bedchamber in the 
following week ( London Gazette, s. a.), and 
was created an LL.D. of Cambridge 25 ^ipril 
1728. On the death of his grandmother, the 
Duchess ofPortsrnouth (Louise do Keroualle) 
[q. v.J, lie succeeded to the dukedom of 
Aubigny in France. About the same time, 
on the resignation of the Earl of Scarborough, 
he became candidate for the important post 
of master of the horse (Suffolk Correspondence, 
ii. 87). He was the first claimant in the 


He married before 10 Jan. 1692-3 Anne, 
widow of Henry, son of John, lord Bellasis, 
and daughter of Frauds, lord Brudenell, son 
of Robert Brudenell, second earl of Cardi- 
gan (Collins, Peerage). By her Richmond 
had a son Charles, who became second duke, 
and two daughters: Louise (1694-1717), 
married to James, third earl of Berkeley, 
and Anne (1703-1722), married to William 
Anne Keppel, second earl of Albemarle 
£q. v»j ; . Dangeau says that neither the king 
nor the queen approved of the match. 

[Forncron's Louise de Keroualle; Hamilton’s 
Memoirs of fJruimnont, Vizetclly’s ed. ii. 230-7 ; 
St.-Simon's Perils inedits, cd. Faug5re, iv. 487 ; 
Reresby’s Memoirs (Camd.Soe.), pp. 225-7,277 ; 
Doebner’s Memoirs of Mary Queen of England, 
together with her Letters, p. 97 ; Savile Cor reap. 
(Camd. Soc.), pp. 40, 268 w.; Macky’s Memoirs, 
p. 36 ; Evelyn’s Diary, ii. 162, 195, 199; Lut- 
J trail's Brief Hist. Relation ; Douglas’s Peer- 
rage of Scotland, ed. Wood, ii. 1 04 ; Doyle’s 


field, but the appointment was delayed by tho 
king, who appropriated the salary attached 
to the post during the vacancy. The delay 
induced the Earl of Pembroke,* who was 
strongly supported by the Earl of. Chester- 
field, to become a candidate, bu# Pembroke 
was appeased by the gift of anotjher place, and 
Richmond’s appointment was announced on 
8 Jan. 1735 (llEitVEY, i. 294, iuJ22). Rich- 
mond w%s sworn of the privy council on the 
following day, and became a strongsupporter 
of Walpole’s government. He Vfctts utilised 
ns an intermediary in the king’s .nuairrel with 
his eldest son during 1737-8;, atUf inclined to 
the side of moderation and 
cooking of acrimonious In 

1741 Horace Walpole m ent jt^s!^^pres8K ce 
at a ball given by Sir Th^psPH^nson of 
Rokeby [q. v.], where ‘ the^w^^pties were 
his daughters,’ Lady Lady 

Emily Lennox ; 4 thedfllt0«at;.b|! i jpi wife all 
night kissing her handy. Jtri P^bfuary 1742, 
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the same writer made the erroneous state- 
ment, which he afterwards withdrew, that on 
Sir Robert Walpole’s resignation, Richmond 
at once resigned his mastership as a compli- 
ment to the fallen minister, * which was the 
more esteemed as no personal friendship 
existed.’ The duke, in fact, retained his post 
until his death, having established excellent 
relations with the Pelhams, upon Granville’s 
fall in 17 44. Horace W alpole further accords 
to him tho distinction of having been the only 
man in the world who ever loved the Duke 
of Newcastle. 

In 1742 Richmond was made major- 
general, and in 1743 he attended George II 
to the scene of the war. lie was present at the 
battle of Dettingen; on G June 1745 he was 
promoted lieutenant-general, and in the same 
year he was declared one of the lords justices 
of the kingdom during the king’s absence (a 
post which was again conferred on him in 
1748 and 1750). lie attended the Duke of 
Cumberland on his expedition against the 
Jacobite rebels in 1745, and assisted at the 
reduction of Carlisle (Walpole, Letters , ed. 
Cunningham, ii. 50). 

In May 1749 he gave, at his mansion in the 
Privy Garden, Whitehall, ‘ a firework, as a 
codicil to the peace,’ at which the Duke and 
Duchess of Modena, us well as 4 the king, the 
two black princes, and everybody of fashion’ 
were present (Walpole, Letters to Sir H. 
Mann , ii. 298). He was admitted to the 
degree of doctor of physic at Cambridge, 
3 July 1749, visited his estates in France in 
the following month, was created a colonel 
of his majesty’s horseguard on 17 Feb. 
following, and died 8 A tig. 1750. He wus 
buried in Chichester Cathedral, whither his 
father’s reingins had been removed. Many 
letters of condolence from the Duke of Now- 
castle and others to the duchess and to one 
another artfppeserved in the British Museum 
( Add . Jf^;o2722 ; cf. Walpole, Letters to 
Sir II. Mahrtfn. 382). 

Lennox had a defective education, and per- 
haps a somewhat sluggish intellect, but he had 
a wide futtd <)f information, and certainly does 
not meritjrhe sharp epithets of ‘ half-witted ’ 
and 1 mp$sb?whicli Queen Caroline applied 
to hii% l^pdrv^. in fact., calls him ‘ very 
entertainh^^tiQd'adldshe was ‘ a friendly and 
generous noble in his way of acting, 
talking, This high estimate is 

confirmed Fielding (On llobbers, 

p. 107 )•?.. JBm|itin ; !Fblkes [q. v.] the antiquary, 
m a lettaf&^ijten to Da Costa in 1747, and 
dated frqipi'^he’dqke's seat at Goodwood, after 
eulogisirohaB Rost’s love for* all sorts of natu- 
ral Knotftsdg«f.’, describes him as the 'most 
humane.||pl pestK^aan : living’ (Nichols, 


Lit. Anec. iv. 63G). He was very highly 
esteemed by all his political friends among 
the predominant whig party. Besides the 
offices enumerated above, Lennox, who had 
been a fellow of the Royal Society since 1724, 
was in the year of his death elected president 
of the Society of Antiquaries. He was also 
for a short period a member of the Kit-Cat 
Club. 

lie married at the Hague 4 Dec. 1719, 
Sarah (d. 1751), eldest daughter and coheir 
of William Cadogan, first earl of Cadogan 
[fl. v.] The story of the marriage is a romantic 
one. Their union was a bargain to cancel a 
gambling debt between their parents. Imme- 
! diately after the ceremony the young Lord 
| March was carried off' by his tutor to the con- 
tinent. Returning to England after three 
years he had such a disagreeable recollec- 
tion of his wife that he repaired on the night 
of his arrival to the theatre. There he saw 
a lady of so fine an appearance that he asked 
who she was. ‘ The reigning toast, tho beau- 
tiful Lady March.’ Ilis subsequent affection 
for his wife was so great that, according to 
her grandson, she died of grief for his loss 
(see Sanford and Townsend, Governing 
Families of England, ii. 290-2). By her the 
duke had twelve, children ; the two eldest 
sons died in childhood. Charles, the seventh 
child and third son, and George Henry, 
fourth son, are separately noticed. Lady 
Sarah Lennox (1745 -1820), t he eleventh child, 
born in Loudon 14 Feb. 1744 -5, married, 
on 2 June 17(52, Thomas Charles (afterwards 
Sir Thomas Charles) Bunbury ( d . 1821), 
elder brother of Henry William Bunbury 
[q. v.], from whom she was divorced by Act 
of Parliament. 14 May 1770 (Black, Jockey 
Chib and its Founders, pp. 72 -3). On 27 Aug. 
1782 she married George Napier, sixth son of 
Francis, fifth lord Napier, and died 20 Aug. 
1820, leaving five sons and three daughters. 
The eldest son was General Sir Charles 
James Napier, the conqueror of Scinde, and 
the third son, General Sir William Napier, 
historian of the Peninsular war. She in- 
herited the family beauty, and was painted as 
one of a Holland House group by Reynolds. 
Leigh Hunt, very improbably, suggests that 
she was the original ‘Lass of llicbmond Hill/ * 
and that George III wrote the ballad. It 
seems more probable that Miss Crofts of Rich- 
mond occasioned the poem, which is usually 
ascribed to William IJpton, although it may ; 
refer to Ilichmondin Yorkshire, ajjd have been . 
written by MacNally (cf. Gent~*Mag. 1826, 
pt.ii. p. 188; Leigh Hunt, Old Court Suburb, 
pp. 103 sq. ; Cftisr, Itichmond and its In~ 
habitants , p. 300). For a pleasing, if some-., 
what highly coloured, account of the lovo 
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passages between George III and Lady Sarah, 
who — ‘ notwithstanding she is said to have 
been in love at the time (1701) with Lord 
X ewbottle — had no objection to become a 
queen/ see Jesse’s ‘ Memoirs of George III/ 
i. 04-9, 100 (cf. WuAXAr.q Memoirs, ii. 
07 ; Grencille Papers, iv. 209-10, and art. 
George III). 

Two portraits of the duke bv Ivneller and 
Van Loo respectively have been engraved 
in mezzotint bv J. Faber (Bromley, Cat. 

p. 262). 

[Collins’s Peerage, ed. llrydges, i. 181 sqq. ; 
Douglas's Peerage, ed. Wood, ii. 10.1, 10u : 
Doyle's Official Baronage, iii. 109; Gent. Mag. 
1750, p. 380; Memoirs of Kit-Cat Club, pp. 16, 
17; Bead’s Weekly Journal, 11 Aug. 1750; 
Coxes Pelham Administration, i. 197, ii. 373; 
Herrey’s Memoirs; Walpole's Letters; and New- 
castle Correspondence, passim.] T. S. 

LENNOX, CIIA11LES, third Duke of 
RICHMOND and Lkxxox ( 1735-1806), third 
son of Charles, second duke of Richmond 
and Lennox [q. v.], by liis wife, Lady Sarah 
Cadogan, was born in London on 22 Feb. 
1765. He was educated as a town-boy at 
"Westminster School, where Cowper remem- 
bered seeing him set lire to Vinny Bourne’s 
‘ greasy locks and box his ears to put it 
out again’ (Southey, Cowper, I860, iv. 98). 
He graduated at Leyden University on 
28 Oct. 1753 (Peacock, Index of Leyden 
Students, 1883, p. 83), and subsequently 
travelled on the continent. Having entered 
the army he was gazetted captain in the 
20th regiment of foot on 18 June 1753, 
lieutenant-colonel in the 33rd regiment of 
foot on 7 June 1756, colonel of the 72nd 
regiment of foot in 9 May 1758, and is said 
to have served in several expeditions to 
the French coast, and to have highly dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Minden 
in August. 1759. He succeeded his father 
as third Duke of Richmond and Lennox on 
8 Aug. 1750, and took his seat in the House 
of Lords for the first time on 15 March 
1756 (Journals of the House of Lords, xxviii. 
623). ‘ On 25 Nov. 1760 he was appointed j 
a lord of the bedchamber, but shortly after- 
wards Quarrelled with the king, and re- 
signed office ( Dodixgton, Diary, 1784, pp. 
417-19, 501-6). He carried the sceptre with 
the dove at. the coronation of George III, 
in September 1761, and became lord-lieu- 
tenant of Sussex on 18 Oct. 1763. He sub- 
sequently broke off bis relations with the 
ministry, and attached himself to the Duke 
of Cumberland. Upon the formation of the 
Marquis of Rockingham’s first administra- 
tion he refused the post of cofferer, and in 
.August 1765 was appointed ambassador 


extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
at Paris, being admitted to the privy council 
on 23 Oct. following. Though young and 
inexperienced he conducted his mission with 
great prudence and temper (Wai.foi.e, Me- 
moirs of the Reign of George III, ii. 229). 
Upon his return to England he became, in 
spite of the king’s strong personal dislike, 
secretary of state for the southern depart- 
ment (23 May 1766). in place of the Duke 
of Grafton, and retired from office on the 
accession of Chatham to power in the fol- 
lowing August. In recording Rockingham’s 
resignation Walpole writes : ‘.To the Duke of 
Richmond the king was not tolerably civil; 
and in truth I believe the seals which I hail 
obtained for bis grace were a mighty ingre- 
dient towards the fall of that administra- 
tion ’ (it), ii. 338). During the debate on the 
bill of indemnity on JO Dec. 1766, Richmond 
called Chatham ‘an insolent minister/ and 
when culled to order replied that he ‘was 
sensible truth was not to be spoken at all 
times and in all places’ (ib. ii. 410 ; see also 
Grenville Papers, iii, 396-7). Both lords 
were required to promise that the matter 
should go no further (Journals of the House 
of Lords, xxxi. 448). After this quarrel 
Chatham ‘ during the whole of the remainder 
of liis administration appeared no more in 
the House of Lords’ (Walpole, Memoirs of 
the Reign of George III . ii. 411). On 2 J une 
1767 Richmond moved three resolutions in 
favour of the establishment of civil govern- 
ment in Canada, and censuring Lord North.- 
ington’s neglect of cabinet business, but was 
defeated by 73 to 61 (ib. iii. 54 ; Pari. Hist. 

xvi. 301 7i.) On 18 May 1770 bis eighteen 
conciliatory resolutions relating to the dis- 
orders of America were met by a motion for 
adjournment, which was carried by a majority 
of t hirty-four votes (Pari. Hist. xvi. 1010 -14). 
On 30 April 177 1 he moved that the resolu- 
tions of the House of Lords of 12 Feb. 1770, 
relating to the Middlesex election, should be 
expunged, but, though supported by Chat- 
ham, lie failed to elicit any reply from the 
ministers, and the motion was negatived (ib. 

xvii. 214-16). In 1772 Richmond unsuc- 

cessfully advocated secession ftom parlia- 
ment (Burke, Correspondence^.*' 370- 1 ). 
He constantly denounced the mfmfeteml po- 
licy wit h reference to the Atnerjcfti colonies, 
and during the debate on $h$«^0lid reading 
of the American Prohibith.ry^Bilt“in Decem- 
ber 1776 declared that of the 

colonists was ‘ neither rebellion, 

but is perfectly justifiable' possible 

olitical and moral s en$<e>}fPrf0£$mt> xviii. 
079). In August 177©.w«oh«sojjd' went to 
Paris in order to regi &t^;kik peipjige of Au« 
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blgny in the French parliament, a formality 
which had never been gone through (Burke, 
Correspondence, ii. 113-18). It was during 
the memorable debate upon Richmond’s mo- 
tion for the withdrawal of the troops from 
America, on 7 A prill 778, that Chatham was 
seized with his fatal illness when attempting 
to replv to Richmond’s second speech (Pari. 
Hist. x\x. 1012-31 ; see also Walpole, Let- 
ters, vii. 49-50, 51). In May 1779 he sup- 
ported the Marquis of Rockingham’s motion 
tor the removal of ‘the causes of Irish dis- 
content by a redress of grievances,’ and in 
reference to an allusion to a union of the 
two countries, declared that ‘ he was for an 
union but not an union of legislat ure, but an 
union of hearts, hands, of alfcctions and in- 
terests ’ (Pari. Hist. xx. 050). In June 1779 
Richmond received a well-merited rebuke 
from Lord Thurlow, whom he had taunted 
with the lowness of his birth, and who in 
reply reminded theduke that he owed his seat 
in the House of Lords to ‘ being t he accident 
of an accident ’ ( Reminiscences of Charles But- 
ler, 1824, pp. 188-90; Mahon, Hist, of Eng- 
land, vi. 202; Pari. Hist. xx. 582-90). On 
7 Dec. 1779 Richmond’s motion for an eco- 
nomical reform of the civil list, which he 
maintained ‘ was lavish and Wasteful to a 
shameful degree,’ was defeated bv 77 to 30 
(ib. xx. 1255-8, 1200-1). On 2 June 1780 
Richmond, who had previously joined the 
Westminster committee of correspondence, 
attempted to bring forward his reform bill, 
but was interrupted by the confusion which 
prevailed in the house owing to the pre- 
sence of the mob in Old Palace Yard (ib. 
xxi. 001-72). , On the following day he ex- 
plained the purport of his bill, the reading 
of which alone is said to have occupied an 
Jiour and a half. The tlireo main features of 
the proposal Were annual parliaments, man- 
hood Suffrage, and electoral districts (see An 
Authentic Copy of the Duke of Richmond' s 
Hill for a Parliamentary Reform, London, I 
1783, 8vo). It was rejected without a divi- 
sion, and practically without discussion (Pari. 
Hist. xxi. 086-8). In consequence of some 
{Expressions .iti the speech with which he in- 
troduced hWjhiotion for an inquiry into the 
execution' bf^plonel Isaac llayne on 4 Feb. 
1782, he.h66$me involved in a quarrel with 
Lord Raw ddito| r 4ftc^wards Marquis of Has- 
tings, to ' ' -jjte eventually apologised 
•after an correspondence (ib. xxii. 

■906-7 1 ). Mine month he protested 

in the Ilbui^i^Lotrds against the advance- 
ment of Lorg’ fpleprge; Germaine to the peer- 
age (ib. On the formation of 

the Marqisupi' Rockingham V second admi- 
uistratiouj^liifihhtott^was appointed jnaster- J 


general of the ordnance with a seat in the 
cabinet (30 March 1782), and on 19 April 
1782 was elected and invested a knight of 
the Garter. In consequence of a misunder- 
standing with George III, which had lasted 
j several years, Richmond, previously to ac- 
cepting office, wrote an apologetic letter to 
Rockingham, in order that it might bo shown 
to the king (Lord Albemarle, Memoirs of 
the Marquis of Rockingham, ii. 467-8; see 
also Donne, Correspondence of George III 
with Lord North, 1807, ii. 327-8). At a 
meeting held at. Richmond’s house early in 
May 1782, a resolution proposed by Sheri- 
dan requesting Pitt to bring forward a mo- 
tion on parliamentary reform in the House 
of Commons was carried (Howell, State 
Trials , 1818, xxv. 394). In a letter to Rock- 
ingham dated 11 May 1782, written after 
the defeat of Pitt’s motion, Richmond insisted 
upon the appointment of a committee upon 
parliamentary reform during the session, re- 
minding Rockingham that ‘it was my bar- 
gain’ (Lord Albemarle, Memoirs of the 
Marquis of Rockingham, ii. 481-3). The 
committee was never appointed, for Rock- 
ingham died on 1 July 1/82. Upon his death 
Richmond expected to he named by Rock- 
ingham’s friends as his successor in the 
leadership of 1 he party. Ilis nephew, Charles 
i James Fox, tried in vain to pacify him, hv 
\ pointing out that they were ‘both out of 
| the question owing- to the decided part we 
. have taken about parliamentary reform,’ and 
. there can be no doubt that his chagrin at 
1 the adoption of the Duke of Portland con- 
j siderably influenced his subsequent, political 
j conduct. ( Memoirs and Correspondence of 
C. J. Fo.v, 1853, i. 445-G ; Lord Albemarle, 
Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham , i. 

| 339-40). On 10 July 1782 Richmond ex- 
plained in the House of Lords his reasons . 
ibr not linving followed the example of Fox 
and Lord John Cavendish in leaving the ad- 
ministration on the accession of Lord Shel- 
burne to the treasury (Pari. Hist, xxiir. 188- 
191, 196). He appears to have objected to 
the cession of Gibraltar when proposed in 
the cabinet, but his opinion was viewed with 
indifference by Lord Shelburne (LqBD E. 
Fitzmaurice, Life of William, Earl of Shel- 
burne, iii. 305). In January 1783 Richmond, .* 
‘ disapproving of Lord Shelburne’s assump- , 
tion oi too much power in tho negotiation,’ A 
refused to attend the council meetings any 
longer, but remained in office at the kings 
request (Walpole, Journal of tkh Reign of 
George III, ii. 578). In the following month 
he expressed his disapproval of the terms of 
peace with France and the UnUed States in 
the House of Lords (Pari. Hiiit. xxiii. 395, 
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420). Richmond refused an invitation to 
join the coalition ministry (Walpole, Jour- 
nal of the Eeign of George III, , ii. 589 ; Pari. 
Hist. xxiv. 155), and resigned his office on 
3 April 1783, but resumed it again on the 
accession of Pitt to power (27 Dec. 1783). 
At first he declined a seat in Pitt’s cabinet, 
hut was admitted to it a few weeks after- 
wards at his own request (Lord Stanhope, 
Life of William Pitt , i. 165-6). His firmness 
during the struggle against the opposition in 
1784 is said to nave prevented Pitt from re- 
signing in despair, and it was on this occa- 
sion that George lit is reported to have 
said ‘ there was no man in his dominions 
by whom lie had been so much offended, and 
no man to whom he was so much indebted, 
as the Duke of Richmond ’ ( Memorials and 
Correspondence of C. J. For, 1853, i. 455). 
In spite of many previous declarations Rich- 
mond now developed into a zealous courtier, 
and soon grew disinclined to all measures of 
reform. He became extremely unpopular, 
and his domestic parsimony was frequently 
contrasted with the profusion of the public 
money at the ordnance otlice ( History and 
Posthumous Memoirs of Sir N. Wra.mil, iv. 
104; see also The lioUiad, 1 795, pp. 142 -63). 
On 14 March 1785 his plans for the fortifi- 
cation of Portsmouth and Plymouth were 
violently attacked in the House of Commons. 
Pitt, while consenting to their delay, de- 
fended Richmond’s character {Pari. Hist. 
xxv. 390). A board of military and naval 
officers having pronounced favourably upon 
the plans, Pitt, on 27 Feb. 1786, moved a 
resolution in favour of effectually securing 
the Portsmouth and Plymouth dockyards 
* by a permanent system of fortification 
founded on the most economical principles,’ 
which was defeated by the casting-vote of 
the speaker {ib. xxv. 1096-1156). » 

In March 1787 an acrimonious discussion 
took placo between Richmond and the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne during the debate upon 
the treaty of commerce with France* {ib. 
xxvi*.ij54~66,'572-84, 589-95), which put an 
end Hb their friendship, and nearly ended 
in a duel (Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Life of 
William fEar l of Shelburne, iii. 434; and 
see Life arid Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot , 
first Earl Minto, 1874, i. 135). 

In November 1790 he remonstrated with 
Pitt in an able and angry letter on Grenville’s 
promotion to the peerage, and declared that 
this change, ‘which is avowedly made for 
the sole purpose of giving the House of 
Lords another leader,’ added to his desire of 
retiring from public business, ‘which you 
know £. have long had in view ’ (Lord Stan- 
Hwfylife. of William Pitt, ii. 75r80). In 


March 1791 he dissented from Pitt as to the 
I advisability of ‘ the Russian armament ’ (ib. ii. 
112-13). On 31 May 1792, during the de- 
bate on the king’s proclamation against se- 
ditious writings, Richmond was violently 
attacked by Lord Lauderdale for his apostasy 
in the cause of reform (Pari. Hist. xxix. 1517 - 
1522). After an altercation Lauderdale 
challenged the Duke of Richmond, and was 
himself challenged by General Arnold, but 
the duel in the former case was averted by 
the interposition of friends (Lord Stanhope, 
Life of William Pitt , ii. 168). In November 
1794 Richmond was called as a witness at 
the trials of Thomas Hardy and John Horne 
Tooke for high treason, when his letter ‘ on 
the subject of a parliamentary reform,’ ad- 
dressed to Lieutenant - colonel Sharman, 
chairman of the committee of correspond- 
ence appointed by the Irish volunteer dele- 
gates, and dated 15 Aug. 1783, in which he 
had insisted that universal suffrage, ‘together 
with annual elections, is tho only reform that 
can be effectual and permanent,’ was read at 
length (Howell, State Trials, 1818, xxiv. 
1047-65, xxv. 344, 375-81). This letter, 
which became, as Erskine said, ‘the very 
scripture of all these societies,’ was originally 
published in 4783 (London, 8vo), and passed 
through a number of editions. It was re- 
printed in the twenty-fourth volume of the 
‘ Pamphleteer ’ (London, 1824, 8vo), pp. 351- 
362, and in ‘The Right of the Peoplo to Uni- 
versal Suffrage,’ with prefatory remarks by 
Henry Brookes ( London, 1859, 8vo). For the 
sake of concord in the cabinet Richmond was 
removed from the ordnance office in February 
1795, and was succeeded by Charles, marquis 
Cornwallis. lie was, however, allowed to re- 
main on tho staff, and continued to give a 
general support to the administration (Lord 
Stanhope, Life of William Pitt, ii. 298; Ap- * 

E mdix, p. xxii). From a letter to his sister, 
ady Louisa Conolly, dated 5^ June 1795, 
it appears that at this time RiqbthQnd had be- 
come convinced of the necessity pf the speedy . 
enactment of a legislative uniopt with Ireland 
(Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, v ii. 133-6). >,In 1800 he obtained an 
annuity of 19,000/., payable out the con- 
solidated fund, in lieu of ‘acertainduty of 
twelvepence per chaldron of coals 'shipped 
in the river Tyne to be consutnedm Eng- 
land,’ granted by Charles II t6ktM$n Charles, 
the first -duke of Richmondvaihl L^nnox, by 

letters patent, 18 Dec. 1677 ."<$9 \$4w$eo.- Ilf*. 
caj>, 43). In May charac- 

terised the terms of th<| l^t^^peace 
humiliating, and cond^O^^^^MiPwduct of 
the war and the lavish^easpefiSeiiu Aubsidis- 
ing German. princes(Pgry4?&Aa^vi. 731). , 
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He spoke for the last time in the House of 1758 opened a gratuitous school for the. study 
Lords on 25 June 1804, during the debate on of painting and sculpture in a gallery in his 
the second reading of the Additional Force garden at Whitehall, engaging Oiovanni Bat- 
Bill, which he condemned as a feeble and in- tista Cipriani the painter and Joseph Wilton 
adequate measure (Pari. Debates, 1st ser. ii. the sculptor to direct the instruction of the 
882,833). lie died at Goodwood, Sussex, on students (Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, 
29 Dec. 1806, in the seventy-second year of his 1849, l.xiii. ; Edward Edwards, Anecdotes 4f 
age, and was buried in Chichester Cathedral, Painters , 1808, pp. xvi-xix). The collection 
his body having been first opened and filled of casts from the antique formed by Rich- 
with slack lime, according to his directions, mond for this purpose was the first of the’ 
Richmond was a remarkably handsome ! kind in England. Some of them eventually 
man, with a dignified bearing and graceful j came into the possession of the Royal Aca- 
and courteous manner. As a politician j demy (Leslie and Taylor, Life of Sir Joshua 
•he was both hasty and ambitious. Though i Reynolds, i. 158-9, 316). Horace Walpole 
an indifferent speaker, ‘at the East India ■■ dedicated to Richmond the fourth volume of 
House, in his quality of a proprietor, no less j his ‘Anecdotes of 1 ’ainting,’ printed at Straw- 
than as a peer of parliament at Westminster, berry Hill in 1771. Several of Richmond’s 
he was ever active, vigilant in detecting and letters will be found in the ‘Correspondence* 
exposing abuses, real or imaginary, perpetu- of Burke and Chatham respectively, and also* 
ally harassing every department with in- in Lord Albemarle’s ‘ Memoirs of the Mar- 
quiries, and attacking in turn the army, the nuis of Rockingham,’ where some extracts 
admiralty, and the treasury’ (Hist, and from his ‘Journal’ kept during the last days 
Posth. Memoirs of dir N. Wraxall , ii. 60). of the first Rockingham administration are 
Horace Walpole, who never tired singing printed. The authorship of ‘ An Answer to a 
Richmond’s praises, worshipped ‘his thousand short Essay [by James Glenie] on theModos 
virtues beyond any man’s,’ and declared that of Defence best adapted to the situation and 
he was ‘ intrepid and tender, inflexible and circumstances of this Island,’ London, 1785, 
humane beyond oxample ’ {Letters, vii. 379). 8vo (anon.), is attributed to Richmond in 
But Burke, while drawing a long and flatter- the catalogue of the Advocates’ Library, 
ing picture of Richmond, expresses his opinion Richmond sat twice to Sir .loshua lley- 

that ‘your grace dissipates your mind into nolds, who also executed a copy of one of 
too great a variety of minute pursuits, all of these portraits for liis wife’s stepfat her, Henry 
which, from the natural vehemence of your Seymour Conway [q. v.] A portrait of Rich- 
temper, you follow with almost equal passion ’ mond, painted nt, Rome by Pompeio Battoni, 
(Correspondence, i. 376). and another by Gainsborough, are in tliepos- 

• Richmond married, on 1 April 1757, Lady Ression of the present Duke of Richmond. 
Mary Bruce, the only child of Charles, third The half-length portrait of Richmond by 
earl of Ailosbury and fourth earl 'of Elgin, Romney, which now belongs to Lady Burdett 
by his third wife. Lady Caroline Campbell, j Coutts, was engraved by James Watson in 
only daughter of John, fourth duke of Argyll. j 1778. The duchess sat to Sir Joshua Reynolds 

* The perfectest match,’ says Walpole, ‘in the ! no less than seven times. Richmond House, 
"world — youth, beauty, riches, alliances, and j Whitehall, was destroyed by fire on 21 Doc. 
all the blood •; of. the kings from Bruce to 1791 (Ann. Reg. 1791, Chron. pp. 52*-4*). 
Charles II.- They are the prettiest couple [Walpole’s Memoirs of theRoign of George III. 
m England, except the father-in-law and e d. Sir Denis Lo Merchant, 1845; Walpole’s Reign 
mother’, (fetters, lik 67). Tho duchess died 0 f George III, 1771-83, ed. Doran, 1859 ; Wai- 
st G oodwood On 5 Nov. 1796, without issue, pole’s Letters, cd. Cunningham, 1861 ; Wraxall’s- 
and was butieji in Chichester Cathedral on Memoirs. 1884; Edmund Burke’s Correspond* 
the 14th of th& same month. Richmond left ence, 1844 ; Chatham’s Correspondence. 1838-40 ; 

Grenville Papers, 1852-3; Political Memoranda 
of Francis, fifth Duke of Leeds (Camden Soc. 
Publ.), 1884,; Earl of Alboraarlo’s Memoirs of. 
the Marquis of Rockingham, 1852; Bancroft’s 
United States of America, 1876, vols. iv. v. vi. 
Lord Mahon’s Hist, of England. 1858, vols. v. vi. 
vii. ; Lord Stanhope’s Life of William Pitt, 1867. 
vols. i. and ii. ; Locky’s Hist, of England, vols. 
lit. iv. v. vii.; Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice’s Life 
of the Earl of Shelburne, 1875-6; Leslie and 
Taylor’s Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1865 ; 
London Magazine, 1779, xlviii. 387 (with por- 
trait) {Georgian Era, 1832, i. 547-8; Gent. Mag. 


tour illegitimate daughters, and was suc- 
ceeded inhfs honours by his nephew, Charles, 
the onlysoq^qf his younger brother, Lord 
George llenry^Lennox. 

Richmoh^y^.gaietted a major-general 
on 9 MarcnM78I r lieutenant - general on 
30 April ^TOg^eral on 20 Nov. 1782, 
colonel 04|!^io3tAl/nf>giment of horse guards 
on 15 J ulyi^O^flild^eld-marshal on 30 July 

Dec. 1755, 

ft»d^FiS^;\dft)E^^e3,793. He was & patron 
pf literaf ^ aivWf ili© fine arte, and in March 
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1806, pt. 1 . pp. 90-1, 674; Annual Register, 1807 
(Rivingtons), Chron. pp. 90*-l* ; Dallaway’s 
Sussex, 1816, the ‘ Rape of Chichester,’ pp. 1 SO- 
llO, 141-2; Collins’s Peerage, 1812, i. 208, 210- 
211 ; Doyle’s Official Baronage, 1886, iii. 130-1 ; 
Alumni Westmon. 1852, pp. 264, 394, 545; Army 
Lists ; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. iii. 526, 7tii 
ser. xi. 188, 251.] G. F. R. B. 

LENNOX, CHARLES, fourth Duke of 
'Richmond and Lennox (1704-1819), born 
* in 1764, was eldest son of Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Lord George. Ilenry Lennox (a. v.|, by 
Louisa, daughter of the fourth Marquis of 
Lothian. While captain in the Coldstream 
foot -guards in 1780 he challenged the Duke 
of York [see Frederick Augustus, Duke 
of York and Albany] to a duel. It took 
place on 20 Aug. on Wimbledon Comnibn, 
the bullet of Lennox grazing the Duke of 
York's curl, and the duke firing in the air 
{Gent. May. 1789, pt. ii. pp. 408, 505). The J 
Duke of York declared that he had no uni- j 
mosity against Lennox, and had merely come j 
out to give him satisfaction. The officers of ; 
the guards having passed a resolution that ! 
Lennox had ‘behaved with courage, but: 
from the peculiarity of the circumstances ! 
not with judgment,’ Lennox, on 20 June, ! 
exchanged with Lord Strathnairn his cap- 
taincy in the guards for the colonelcy of the 
85th foot, then stationed in Edinburgh. 
Previous to joining his regiment he fought 
a second duel on 8 July in a field near 
Uxbridge Road, London, with Theophilus 
Swift fq. v.j, who had published a pamphlet 
reflecting on his character. Swift was hit 
in the body, but the wound was not fatal. 
On Lennox joining the regiment in Edin- 
burgh, the castle was illuminated in his 
honour. He was also presented with the 
freedom of the city, and elected an honorary 
member of the corporation of goldsmiths. 
He made himself very popular with his regi- 
ment by playing cricket with the common 
•soldiers, then an unusual condescension in 
an officer. Subsequently be served with liis 
regiment in the Leeward islands. At St. Do- 
rn iriijquein 1794 the regiment was attacked by 
the,jreU©w fever, no fewer than forty officers 
and '.six hundred rank and file succumbing. 
•In 1705 Lennox obtained the rank of colonel, 
jiud was appointed aide-de-camp to the king, 
.and in 1798 he became major-general. In 
1800 he was made colonel-commandant, and 
jn 1808 was promoted colonel of the 85th 
foot. He became lieutenant-general in 1805, 
-and general in 1814. In 1790 he was re- 
turned to parliament for Sussex, in succes- 
sion to his father, as a supporter of Pitt, and 
he continued to represent the same con- 
stituency till he succeeded to the dukedom 


of Richmond and Lennox on the death of 
his uncle, 29 Dec. 1800. On 1 April of the 
following year he was sworn a privy coun- 
cillor, and appointed lord-lieutenant, of Ire- 
land, Colonel Wellesley (afterwards Duke 
of Wellington) being chief secretary. He 
retained this office till 1818, after which he 
took up hip residence with his family in 
Brussels. On 15 June, the night before 
Quatre Bras, the Duke and Duchess of Rich- 
mond gave the ball referred to*in Byron’s well- 
I known verses (see Sir William Fraser’s 
Worth on Wellington, 1889, pp. 278 -844; 
and Notes and Queries , 7th ser. vi. 441, 472, 
j 515, vii. 84, and viii. 170). Richmond was 
present at the battle of Waterloo, in the suite 
of the Duke of Wellington. In 1818 he was 
appointed governor-general of British North 
America, and ho died near Richmond, Canada, 
of hydrophobia, 20 Aug. the following year. 
In all probability the disease resulted from 
the bite of a young fox (see Gent. Mag. 1819, 
pt. ii. pp. 400-7). By his wife, Lady Char- 
lotte, eldest daughter of the fourth Duke of 
Gordon, whom lie married 9 Sept. 1789, he 
had seven sons and seven daughters, and he 
was succeeded in the dukedo.ni hv his eldest 
son, Charles Gordon Lennox [q. v.] His 
third daughter, Georgiana, born in 1795, 
married 7 June 1824 William, twentieth 
! baron de Ros, and died 10 Dec. 1891 . There 
i is a portrait of the duke us Colonel Lennox 
in Kay’s ‘Edinburgh Portraits.’ 

. [Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits ; Short Review of 
the Recent Affair of Honor between the Duke of 
. York and Lieutenant-colonel Lenox, &c., by the 
! Captain of a Company in one of the Regiments 
of Guards. 1789 ; Theophilus Swift’s Litter to 
the King, 1789 ; Burke’s Peerage.] T. F. II. 

LENNOX, CHARLES GORDON-, fifth 
Duke of Richmond (1791-1800), the eldest 
sou of Charles, fourth duke [q. v.], was born 
j on 8 Aug. 1791. He was educated atWest- 
! minster School, and was gazetted lieutenant 
| in the 13tli regiment of ( light) dragoons on 
21 June 1810. After 'feerying as aide-de- 
camp to his father, then lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, Lord March, as he .was called by 
courtesy, joined the forces in Portugal as 
aide-de-camp and assistant military secretary 
to the Duke of Wellington (July 1810 to 
July 1814). On being made captain in the 
52nd regiment of foot, he served with the 
first battalion of his regiment&tthe battle 
of Orthes on 27 Feb. 1818, and was severely 
wounded in the chest. He was twice sent 
home wit h despatches. During til© campaign 
in the Netherlands he -Wiis Aide-de-camp to 
the Prince of Orange. tH© prince 

had been wounded atWatCrloo, joined Wel- 
lington’s staff as': He 
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was gazetted lieutenant-colonel, and placed 
on half-pay on 25 July 1 8 1 6. He had received 
the silver war-medal and eight clasps, and 
it was owing to his speeches in the House of 
Lords, especially that of 21 July 1845, that 
the Peninsular war-medal was at last, on 
1 June 1847, given to the veterans, who in 
gratitude presented him with a piece of plate, 
of the value of fifteen hundred guineas, on 
21 June 1851. 

From 5 Oct. 1812 to 22 Nov. 1819, when 
on his father’s death he was called to the 
upper house, March was M.L\ for Chichester 
in the tory interest. In the lords he confined 
himself at first 1o agricultural questions, and j 
on 25 May 1825 obtained a committee of 
inquiry into the wool trade; but the details 
of his speech were, according to Oreville, got 
up for him by Lord George Bent inch. On 
the introduction of the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill he became one of the most vigorous ! 
of Wellington’s opponents, and spoke fre- | 
quently against the bill and its ‘wings.’ If i 
the ultra-tori es could have formed a govern- 
ment., the duke was to have been lord-lieu- 
tenant. of Ireland or first lord of the treasury 
(Grevi UyE, i. 205, where Richmond is charac- 
terised as having ‘a certain measure of under- 
standing,’ andns ‘ prejudiced, narrow-minded, j 
illiterate, and ignorant, good-looking, good- 
humoured and unaffected, tedious, prolix, 
unassuming, and a duke’), lie continued to 
be reckoned among the ultra-tories, who were 
more anxious than the whigs to oust the 
ministry (Brougham, iii. 49), and Grey bad 
more hopes of him than of * Newcastle and 
such-like politicians ’ ( Correspondence of Prin- 
cess Lieven and Pari Grey, ed. Le Strange, 
ii. 102). On 18 May 1850 Richmond moved 
for a select committee on the internal state of 
the country, particularly with respect to the 
working classes, but, in spite of whig support, 
was defeated by 141 votes to 01. 

On the formation of the reform ministry 
(November 1830) Richmond, though he did 
not bring much tory following, was offered 
and accepted the ordnance department. The 
appointment, however, was unpalatable to 
the army, and, after refusing the mastership 
of the horse, he became postmaster-general. 
He at first declined, but eventually consented 
to accept the salary. In the same month 
he was called upon, in consequence of the 
agricultural riots in Sussex, to do battle 
against a mob of two hundred labourers, 
whom he beat with fifty of his tenant-farmers. 
Ho afterwards harangued the rioters, and 
sent them away in a good humour. As a 
cabinet minister he was, according to Lord 
Melbourne, ‘ sharp, quick, the king liked him, 
he stood up to Durham more than any other 
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man in the cabinet, and altogether he was 
not unimportant' (Greville, ii. 330), an 
opinion which Greville accept ed with con- 
siderable qualifications (id. iii. 10). On27May 
1834 Richmond, together with Ripon,* Stan- 
ley, and Graham, resigned, on the ‘appro- 
priation’ resolution moved bv Mr. Ward, and 
explained his reasons on 10 June. 

After his resignation Richmond sat on the 
cross-benches. He lmd already (19 Sept. 
1831) introduced a hill for the reform of tho 
game laws, which was referred to a select 
committee, and he was subsequently a member 
of the prisons discipline committee of 1835, 
chairman of the committee of the House of 
1 >ords of 1 830 which suggested the abolition 
of the hulks, and in 1842 was appointed one 
of tho first commissioners for the government 
of Pontonville prison. He supported tho 
[Melbourne government, and, on the return 
of Lord Durham from Canada, warned the 
premier that, he must he ‘ very (inn with his 
ex-governor, or there would he the devil to 
pay ’ ( J I e/bourne Papers, ed. Sanders, p. 442). 
When Reel produced his free-trade measures, 
Richmond came forward as one of the leaders 
of the protectionist party, and in 1845 led 
the opposition to the Customs Bill in the 
upper house. In the same year he became 
president of the Agricultural Protection 
Society, which was founded to counteract 
| the principles of the Anti-Cornlaw League. 

I The title was changed in the following year 
to the Society for the Protection of Agricul- 
ture and British Industries. When the abo- 
lition of t he corn laws was proposed in 1810, he 
caused liis brother, Lord Alexander Lennox, 
j the clerk of the ordnance, to resign his seat 
! at Chichester, and had him replaced by his 
| son, Lord Henry Lennox. On 25 May he 
moved the rejection of the Corn Bill in an 
uncompromising speech, in which ho pro- 
phesied that the measure would ‘ shake the 
foundations of tho throne, endanger the in- 
stitutions of tho country, and plunge a happy 
and contented people into misery, confusion, 
and anarchy,’ but his motion was defeated 
by 211 votes to 104. Richmond was ollered, 
but declined, office under I .ord Derby in 1852. 
He died of dropsy on 21 Oct. 1800. 

Richmond was created a K.G. in 1828, "a 
1810 the title of d’Aubigny was reconfirmed 
to him by Louis XVIII, and in 1830, on the 
death of his uncle, the fifth and last. Duke 
of Gordon, ho assumed by letters patent the 
additional surname of (Jordon. Richmond 
was colonel of the Sussex militia from 181P, 
and besides other appointments held those 
of lord-lieutenant, custos rotulorum, and 
vice-admiral of Sussex from 1835, and was 
high steward of Chichester, chancellor of the 
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Marischal College, Aberdeen, and hereditary 
constable of Inverness Castle, lie was a 
•liberal landlord, a zealous agriculturist, and 
improved the breed of Southdow ns. In 1 832 
he was chosen vice-president ol’ the Smith- 
field Club, which founded the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society in 1<S37 ; in 1845 he was 
elected president of the society, in succession 
to the fifth Earl Spencer [q. v.], and held 
that office until his death. lie was an owner 
of racehorses from ISIS to 1 Sot, and twice 
won the Oaks, with ( J ulna re in 1S27, and 
Refraction in 1845. In 1 So 1 hewasasteward 
of the Jockey Club, and helped to revise the 
rules. Ilis exertions, aided by those of Lord 
George Rentinck [see Bextinck, William 
George Frederic Cavendish], maintained 
the importance and success of the annual 
race-meeting at Goodwood. 

Richmond married, on 10 April 1817, Lady 
Caroline Paget, eldest daughter of the first 
Marquis of Anglesey, and by her, who died 
on 12 March ls74, had ten children, of whom 
the eldest, Charles Henry Gordon-Lennox, 
born on 27 Feb. 1 8 1 8 t is the sixth and present 
duke. ITis second daughter, Lady Augusta 
Caroline Gordon-Lennox (born in 1827), was 
married in l So I to General his Serene High- 
ness Prince William Augustus Edward of 
Saxe- Weimar, G.O.B., eldest son of Duke 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimnr Lisenach. His 
second son, Lord Fitzroy George Gordon- 
Lennox, was lost in the steamer President in 
1841. 

The third son, Lord Henry Charles 
George Gordon-Lennox (1821-1880), was 
conservative member for Chichester from 
1840 to 1885, a |<>rd of the treasury in 1852, 
and again in 1858-0, secretary to the ad- 
miralty from July 1800 to December ISOS, 
and first commissioner of public works under 
Mr. Disraeli from February 1874’, when he 
was sworn of the privy council. In July 1 s70 
he resigned his office, owing to certain dis- 
closures in the ease of Twycross r. Grant 
concerning the Lisbon Tramways Company, 
of which he was a director. He was ent irely 
innocent of any dishonourable practices. 
Lord Henry died 29 Aug. 1880. 

[Memoir of Charles Gordon-Lennox, fifth Dnko 
of Richmond, K.G., 1862, an anonymous and 
vapid eulogy by Lord William Pitt Lennox [q. v.] ; 

J. Baxter’s Library of Agricultural Knowledge, 
vol. i. 181G; Gent. Mag. 1860, pt. ii. p. 669.] 

L. C. 8. 

LENNOX, CHARLOTTE (1720-1804), 
miscellaneous writer, born in 1720, was the 
daughter of Colonel James Ramsay, lieu- 
tenant-governor of New York. About 1735 
she was sent to England for adoption by a 
well-to-do aunt, whom on her arrival she 


found to be incurably insane. Her father 
died soon afterwards, leaving her unprovided 
for. After failing as an actress (Walpole, 
Letters , ed. Cunningham, ii. 126), she sup- 
ported herself by literary work, and about 
1748 married a Mr. Lennox. Samuel Pater- 
son, who published her first hook, introduced 
her to Johnson, and Johnson introduced her 
to Richardson. Johnson, in his admiration for 
her blameless life, thought extravagantly of 
her talents. To celebrate the publication, in 
December] 750, of her novel, 4 Harriot Stuart,’ 
he invited her to supper at his club. One of 
the dishes was an enormous apple-pie, which 
he had stuck with bay-leaves, and he had 
prepared for her a crown of laurel, with which 
lie encircled her brows (Hawkins, Life of 
Johnson, p. 286). He further fiat torn! her by 
citing her under 4 Talent’ in liis 4 Dictionary ’ 
(Roswell, Life of Johnson, ed. G. 13. Iliil, 
iv. 4 n. 3). These compliments turned her 
head, with the result that 4 nobody liked her’ 
(Mrs. Thrale, in D’An it lay's Diary, i. 91). 

But, her brightly written novel entitled 
4 The Female Quixote ; or, the Adventures 
of Arabella,’ 2 vols. 12mo, London, 1752 
(1783, 1810), which appeared without her 
name, entitles her to rank as a woman of 
genius. Fielding praised it ( Voyage to Lis- 
bon), and Johnson, who contributed the dedi-. 
cation to the Earl of Middlesex, reviewed 
it in the 4 Gentleman’s Magazine’ (xxii. 146). 
Her next publication was a somewhat silly 
hook, called 4 Shalcespear illustrated ; or, the 
Novels and Histories on which the Plays . . . 
are founded, collected, and translated,’ 3 vols. 
12mo, London, 1753—1. In her notes she 
attempts to show that Shakespeare injured 
the stories by the introduction of absurd in- 
trigues and improbable incidents. Some of 
these observations were ascribed by Malone 
to Johnson, who wrote the dedication to the 
Earl of Orrery. During 1760-1 she con- 
ducted a magazine called 4 The Ladies’ Mu- 
seum,’ 2 vols. 8vo. A well-written comedy 
by Mrs. Lennox, entitled 4 The Sister,’ was 
produced at Co vent Garden on 18 Feb. 1769, 
Goldsmith providing the epilogue (Genebt, 
Hist, of the Stage, v. 241-2). A party was 
organised to hoot it down the first night, 
and it was never repeated (Boswell, iv. 10; 
Gent. May. xxxix. 199). Three of the charac- 
ters in Burgoyne’s ‘Heiress’ were stolen from 
it,. A German translation by J. C. Bock 
was printed in vol. i. of F. L. Schroeder’s 
4 Ilamburgisches Theater,’ 1776. Her latter 
days were clouded by penury and sickness, 
and during the last twelvemonth of her life 
she was a pensioner on the Royal Literary 
Fund. George Rose and William Beloe also 
assisted her. She died on 4 Jan. 1804. By 
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her husband Lennox she had an only son, who 
obtained employment in the United States. 

Mrs. Lennox wrote also: 1. ‘Poems on 
several occasions. "Written by a young I jiuly,’ 
8vo, London, 1747. 2. ‘ The Life of Har- 
riot Stuart;’ a novel, 12mo, London, 1751. 
3. ‘Philander; a Dramatic Pastoral,’ 8vo, 
London, 1758. Tlio hint of this piece, which 
was not intended for the stage, is taken from 
Guarini’s ‘II Pastor Pi do.’ 4. ‘Henrietta,’ 
a novel, 2 vols. 12mo, London, 1758 (1701, 
1.787), afterwards dramatised by the authoress 
as ‘ The Sister.’ A French translation ap- 
eared in 17(50. 5. ‘Sophia,’ a novel, 2 vols. 
2mo, London, 17(52. (5. ‘Old City Man- 

ners,’ 8vo, London, 1775; a comedy, altered 
from Jonson, Chapman, and .Mar? ton’s ‘ East- 
ward lloe!’ It was acted at Drury Lane 
on 9 Nov. 1775, and favourably received 
(Genest, v. 481-2). 7. ‘ Kupbemia,’ a novel, 
4 vols. 12mo, London, 1790. 8. ‘ Memoirs of 
Henry Lenox, interspersed with Legendary 
Romances,’ 12mo, Condon, 1801. 

She translated from tlie French: 1. ‘The 
Memoirs of the Countess of Derci,’ 2 vols. 
12ino, London, 1750. 2. ‘ Memoirs of M. de 
Bethuno, duke of Sully,’ 3 vols. lto, London, 
1750 (reprinted in 8vo, 1778 and 1810). 
Johnson reviewed it in the ‘ Literary Maga- 
zine ’for 175(5 ( HoswistiL, i. 309 ). 3. ‘Memoirs 
for the History of Madame do Maintenon,’ 
12mo, London, 1757. 4. Bnunoy’s ‘Greek 

Theatre,’ 3 vols. lto, London, 1759, in which 
she was assisted by Johnson, Lord Orrery, 
James Grainger, M.D., and others. 5. The 
Duchess de la Valliere’s ‘Meditations and 


33rd foot, in succession to his elder brother, 
Charles. In 1760 and 1761 he served in 
Germany, and on 20 Feb. 17(52 was made 
aide-dc-eamp to the king with the rank of 
colonel. On 22 Dec. 17(52 he was attached 
to the 25th foot. In 1703 I 10 was brigadier 
to the forces in Portugal. Proceeding with 
liis regiment to Minorca he lmd a quarrel 
with the governor, General Mostyn, about the 
quality of the wine served to the men. How- 
ever, Mostyn afterwards threw one Fahrigas, 
a wine merchant, into prison, and thus arose 
the celebrated leading case of Fahrigas V. 
Mostyn, tried in 1773, in which Fahrigas 
recovered 10,000/. damages. In 1765 Lennox 
accompanied his brother Charles to the court 
of Franco as secretary of legation, and was 
loft charge d'aHaires in his absence. He 
became major-general on 25 May 1772, con- 
st able of the Tower of London in i 7 83, a privy 
councillor on 9 Feb. 1784, and full general 
on 25 Oct. 1793. lie was afterwards made 
governor of Plymouth, and died at Stoke, 
near Plymouth, on 22 March 1805. Ho 
married in 1758 Louisa, daughter of William 
Henry, fourth marquis of Lothian, and by 
J her left Charles (who on the death of Charles, 
I third duke, in 1806, succeeded as fourth duke 
of Richmond, and is noticed separately) and 
I three daughters, the second of whom, Emilia 
Charlotte, married in 1784 the lion. Sir 
] George Granite Id Berkeley [q. v.] 

[Burke’s Peerage; Coll ins’s Peerage (Brydges), 
j i. 18(5; Gent. Mag. 1805, i. 294, 580; Report 
j of Fahrigas v. Mostyn, 1773.] \V. A. J. A. 


Penitential Prayers. With some Account of 
her Life,’ 8vo, London, 1771. 

In 1775 Johnson assisted her in preparing 
proposals for a collective edition of her works 
in three quarto volumes, hut the design was 
not carried out. 

Her portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
engraved by Bartolozzi. 

[Nichols’sLit.Anecd.iii. 200,201, 438, viii. 497 ; 
Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit. iii. 19, vii. 1(51 ; Chal- 
mers’s Biog. Diet. 5 Baker’s Biog. Dram. 1812 ; 
Forster’s Life of Goldsmith, 1888, ii. 145-6 ; 
Boswell’s Lifo of Johnson (ed. G. B. Hill), iv. 
275 , and elsewhere ; Evans's Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits, ii. 246.] G" G. 

LENNOX, GEORGE HENRY (1737- 
1805), general, eighth child of Charles Lennox, 
second duke of Richmond [q. v.], was born in 
London on 29 Nov, 1787. He became ensign 
in the 2nd foot-guards on 15 Feb. 1764. He 
was appointed aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Cumberland, mado a campaign in Germany 
in 1757, and took part in the expedition to 
the French coast in 1758. On 8 May 1758 
he was appointed lieutenant-colonel ‘in the 


LENNOX, MALCOLM, fifth Eakl of 
Lennox (1265 P-1333), son of Malcolm, 
j fourth earl, was born about 1255. In 1292 
| he succeeded to the earldom, and in that 
year he was one of the supporters of Robert 
Bruce (1210-1295) [q. v.] in his competit ion 
with Baliol. In 1296 he joined the army in- 
vading Cumberland, hut swore fealty to Ed- 
ward 1 on 7 J uly. On 24 May 1 297 he was one 
of the nobles to whom letters were addressed 
by the king of England inviting him to join an 
English expedition to Flanders, but he seems 
to have remained in Scotland (cf. Rotuli 
Scotia, i. 60). In 1306 he was, like Gilbert 
de Haya [q. v.], a great supporter of Bruce, 
who exchanged half the lands of Leckie with 
him for an estate at Cardross. He received 
other charters, and in 1310 he was appointed 
hereditary sheriff of Clackmannanshire. IIo 
appears as a benefactor to the Cluniac abbey 
of Paisley in 1318. In 1320 ho signed the 
letter to Pope John XXII asserting the eccle- 
siastical independence of Scotland. By the 
king’s command in 1329 Lennox was excused 
from paying the tenth penny, and a present of 
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wheat was made to his wife. Lennox died 
fighting bravely at the battle of Ilalidon 
Hill on 19 duly 1333. llis wife’s name 
seems to have been Margaret, and by her lie 
had two sons : Donald, who succeeded as 
sixth carl of Lennox, and Murdoch. 

[Douglas's Peerage of Scotland, ed. Wood, ii. 
80; Stephenson’s Doc. ill ust r. of the Hist, of 
Scotland, ii. 66 , 168; Exchequer Rolls of Scot- 
land, i. cxxix, e.xliv, 129, 132,267; Pordun's 
Seotichronicon, ed. llearnc, p. 1000; Gordon’s 
Eccles. Chron. of Scotland. Monasticon, p. 068 .J 

W. A. J. A. 

LENNOX, Loud 'WILLIAM PITT 
(1799-1881), miscellaneous writer, fourth 
son of Charles Lennox, fourth duke of Rich- j 
raond [q. v. ], was born at Winestead Abbey, 
Yorkshire, 20 Sept. 1799, and was a godson 
of William Pitt and a cousin of Charles 
James Fox. He was educated at West- j 
minster from 1808 to 181-1. On 13 May I 
1813, while still at school, he was gazetted j 
to a cornet cy in the royal horse guards, and 1 
on 8 Aug. 1814 accompanied the Duke of 
Wellington as an attache in Ills embassy to i 
Paris. In 1816 ho was attached to General 1 
Sir Peregrine Mait land’s stall’, was present at 
his mother’s memorable ball in Brussels, and 
saw some portion of t he battle of Waterloo, 
but was prevented by the effects of a horse 
accident from t aking an active part, in it. For 
three yearsafter Waterloo lie acted as an aide- 
de-camp to Wellington. lie then joined his 
regiment, in England, was promoted to be a 
captain 28 March 1822, and retired by the 
sale of his commission 25 March 1829. lie 
was an extra aide-de-camp to liis father 
while he was governor-general of Canada, 
1818-19, and was one of the pages at the 
coronation of George IV, 19 July 1821. lie 
represented King’s Lynn, Norfolk, in con- 
junction with Lord George Rentinck, as a 
moderate reformer and a supporter of the 
government from 10 Dec. 1S32 to 29 Dec. 
1834, and spoke on the Reform Rill, on lees 
paid on vessels in quarantine, and on the 
Anatomy Bill. 

But Lennox was more interested in sport 
and literature, and preferred a life of gaiety 
and leisure. He was devoted to horse-racing, 
delighted in private theatricals, and once ran 
a hundred yards race in Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square, at midnight. He figured in RisrjMili’s 
‘ Vivian Grey ’ as Lord Prima Donna ( 1 827 ). 
lie contributed to tho annuals during their 
popularity, and to ‘Once a Week ’ and those 
serials which dealt with military and sport- 
ing topics. ‘ Memoirs of Madame Malibran,’ 
by Lady Merlin, 2 vols. 1 840, was based on 
a manuscript by Lennox. In 1858 be edited 
the ‘ Review ’ newspaper. He wrote several 


feeble novels, which had a brief success ; but 
bis volumes of personal recollections con- 
tain interesting anecdotes about court and 
other celebrities. In later life, when he was 
1 far from rich, be often acted as a paid lec- 
turer, and regularly contributed to the ‘Court 
Journal.’ lie died at 34 Ilans Place, Sloano 
| Street, London, 18 Feb. 1881, and was buried 
j in Prompt on cemetery 25 Feb. He was mar- 

1 ried three times: first, 7 May 1824, to Mary 
• AnnePaton (1802-1804) [q. v.], singer — this 

marriage was dissolved by the Scotch court 
of session in 1831 ; secondly, in 185-1 t o Ellen, 
daughter of John Smith — she died 3 Nov. 
1859; ami thirdly, 17 Nov. 1803, to Maria 
Jane, eldest daughter of the Rev. Capel 
Molvneux — she, in 1888, wrote a novel en- 
titled ‘ Castle Heather.’ 

Lennox’s chief works were : 1 . ‘ Compton 
Audley, or Hands not Hearts,’ 1841, 3 vols. 
2. ‘Tuft Hunter,’ 1813, 3 vols. 3. ‘Percy 
Hamilton, or the Adventures of a Westmin- 
ster Roy,’ 1851, 3 vols. 4. ‘Three Years 
with the Duke of Wellington in Private Life,’ 
1853. 5. ‘ Philip Courtenay, or Scenes at 

I lorne and Abroad,’ 1855,3 vols. 0. ‘The 
Story of my Life,’ 1857, 3 vols. 7. ‘ The 
Victoria Cross, the Rewarded and their Ser- 
vices,’ 1857. 8. * Merrie. England, its Sports 
and Pastimes,’ 1858. 9. ‘ Pictures of Sport- 
ing Life and ( ’haracter,’ 1 8(i0, 2 vols. 10. ‘ Re- 
collect ions of a Sportsman,’ 18(52, 2 vols. 

’ 11. ‘Life of the Fifth Duke of Richmond,’ 
anon., 18G2. 12. ‘Fifty Years’ Biographical 
Reminiscences,’ 1863, 2 vols. 13. ‘The Ad- 
ventures of a Man of Family,’ 1864, 3 vols. 

14. ‘ Drafts on my Memory,’ 1866, 2 vols. 

15. ‘Sport at Home and Abroad,’ 1872, 

2 vols. 1(5. * My Recollections,’ 1874,2 vols. 

: 17. ‘Celebrities I Lave known,’ 1876-7, 

I 4 vols. 1 8. 4 Coaching, with Anecdotes of tho 
' Road,’ 1876. 19. ‘Fashion then and now,’ 

! 1878, 2 vols. 20. ‘ Lord of Himself,’ 1880, 

3 vols. 21. ‘ Flays, Players, and Playhouses 
j at Home and Abroad,’ 1881, 2 vols. 

[Lennox’s autobiographic -works, especially 
Nos. J2 and 16 above; Times, 19 Feb. 1881, p. 
10. 22 Feb. p. 9 ; Illustrated London News, 
26 Feb. 1881, p. 214.] G. C. B. 

LE NOIR, ELIZABETH ANNE 
(1755 P-1841), poet and novelist, bom about 
1755, was daughter of Christopher Smart 
the poet [q. v.J Her mother, Anna Maria 
Carnan, was step-daughter of John Newbery 
tho publisher. Newbery invariably showed 
Smart the utmost kindness, and, after his 
death in the King’s Bench prison on 18 May 
1770, gave employment to the widow and 
her t wo daughters in the office of the ‘ Read- 
ing Mercury,’ which belonged to him. The 
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Smarts settled at Heading 1 . John Newbery Frances Burney, i. 127; A Booksellerof the Last 
also secured by his will provision l'or Mrs. Century, by Charles Welsh; Diet, of Living 
Smart; and her daughters, Mrs. Le Noir and Authors, 18IG; Gent. Mag. 1823, pt. i. p. 582, 
Mrs. Cowslade, ultimately inherited the nod 1841, pt. i. p. 667.] E. L. 

* Heading Mercury.’ In 1795 Elizabeth LENS, BEHNAKD (16.31-1708), enamel- 
married a Fi’ench refugee, Jean Haptiste Le painter, apparently of Netherlandish origin, 
Noir do la Brosse, chevalier of the royal and j was born m 1031, and practised in London as 
military order of St. Louis. Her husband ; an enamel-painter. He died on 5 Eeb. 1708, 
had settled as a teacher of French at Head- , aged 77, and was buried in St. Bride’s, Fleet 
ing, and wrote many educational works, such i Street. 

ns ‘The Logographical . . . French Spelling Lens, Bernard (1059 1725), mezzotint- 
Book,’ 1799, 8th edit. 1839, and ‘Pratique engraver and drawing-master, son of the 
de l’Orateur Francois,’ 4th edit. 1812, besides above, wns born in London in 1059, and re- 
two ‘ Odes Pindariques ’ on current French ceived instruction in art from his father. lie 
politics. He died at Herne Hill on 4 Jan. was employed at first to draw for engravers, 
1833, aged 80 (Gent. May. 1833, pt. i. p. 91 ). but afterwards practised extensively as a 
Mrs. Le Noir lived at a house within the mezzotint-engraver himself. He engraved a 
precincts of the Abbey of Heading, and died, number of small biblical or mythological sub- 
aged 86, at the Priory, Caverslmm, on 0 May . jects after Vandyek, Van derVaart, Sir Peter 
1841. i Lely, C. Maratti, Guido Heni, and others, as 

Mrs. Le Noir was author of: 1. ‘Village ; well as many portraits, including those of 
Annals, a Scene in Domestic Life,’ a novel j John, lord Cut ts, Chari es, d like of Bichmoiul, 
in 2 vols. 1803. 2. ‘Village Anecdotes, or Lady Mary Hadclylle, Mother George of 

the Journal of a Year, from Sophia to Ed- j Oxford, aged 120, and various members of 
ward,*’ 1804. The printer and publisher j the royal family. Ho engraved some curious 
complain of the author’s handwriting, and j mezzotint plates of displays of fireworks given 
make it the excuse for the long list of or- ' on William Ill’s return from his Irish cam- 
ratn. A second edition in 1807 is dedicated paign on 10 Sept. 1000, on the capture of 
to Dr. Burney, who praised the book very j Namur on 9 Sept . 1095, and on the general 
highly. ’There was a third edition in 1821. 1 peace on 7 July 1713. Lens also drew a 
3. ‘ Victor i lie’s Excursions,’ 1804. 4. ‘Clara number of topographical sketches in Indian 
de Mont tier, a Moral Tale,’ in three volumes, j ink, several of which are preserved in the 
1808, dedicated to Lady Charlotte Greville; i print room at the British Museum. Lens, 
2nd edit. 1810, under the name of ‘ The ! with John Sturt [q. v.J the engraver, kept a 
Maid of La Vendee.’ Dr. Burney criticised drawing-school in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
the manuscript very favourably. 5. ‘Con- In 1C97 they issued a broadside setting forth 
vernations, interspersed with Poems, for the the advantages of learning drawing in every 
Amusement and Instruct ion of Youth, ’2 vols. profession. A portrait bv Lens of Isaac 
1812. 0. ‘Miscellaneous Poems,’ 2 vols. j Bickerstafle was engraved by Sturt in 1710. 

1825, dedicated to Viscountess SidmOuth. j Lens died on 28 April 1725, and was ulso 
Like Dr. Burney, Mary Bussell Mitford j buried in St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, 
greatly admired Mrs. Le Noir’s tales and j Lens, Bernard ( 1682-1710), miniature- 
poems; she writes that her ‘books when i painter and drawing-master, son of the last- 
taken up one does not care to put down j named by his wife Mary Lens, born in Lon- 
again’ ( Recollections of a Literary Life , iii. ! don in 1082, was a student of the Academy 
101). The novels are interesting as speei- ! of Painting in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
mens of the fashionable fiction of their day. ! Inn Fields. He distinguished himself greatly 
Some of the versos, notably ‘ The Old Oak j as a miniature-painter in water-colours, and 
at Ufton Court’ and ‘The Alorning llvnin,* j was esteemed the best exponent of this art in 
were characterised in their day as ‘beautiful.’ j his time. Lens’s miniatures are frequently 
A daughter of Mrs. Le Noir’s husband bv to be met with in private collections, but 
a former marriage published for the perusal the similarity of liis signature, his initials 
of young ladies, ‘ Les Promenades do Vic- interlaced, with those of Sir Peter Lely and 
forme,’ 1804, apparently a translation of her Lawrence, Crosse [q. v.] has sometimes caused 
stepmother’s ‘Victorine’s Excursions,’ ‘Le their works tube confused. He painted several 
Compagne de la Jeunesse,’and‘L’Instructrice miniatures of Mary Queen of Scots, from a 
et son Eleve.’ She died at Leamington on well-known original. One of these is in the 
21 Sept. 1 830 ( Gent. May. 1830, pt.ii. p.477). collection of the Duke of Bucclouch. A por- 
[ Information supplied by Mr. Frederick Cow- trait of Sir Thomas Tipping on horseback, 
slade, proprietor ot' the Beading Mercury: An- ! drawn by Lens in 1724, is in the print room 
derson’s Poets, xi. 119,. 122; Early Diary of j at the British Museum. He also mode several 
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excellent copies in water-colour after Rubens, 
V andyck, and other famous artists. Lens was 
appointed limner to George I and George II. 
lie was also drawing-master to the Duke of 
Cumberland, the princesses Mary and Louisa , 
and to Horace "Walpole, earl of Orford fq.v.], 
who paid special testimony to his excellent 
method of teaching. Lens also taught draw- 
ing at Christ’s Hospital. He drew the por- 
trait of G . Shelley, writing-master to Christ’s 
Hospital, which was engraved by G. Dick- 
ham. His residence at this period was at ‘ the 
Golden Head, between Bridewell Bridge and 
Fleet Street and Blackfriars ’ ( Wn eat lev and 
Cunningham, London, i\. 55 ). Lens executed 
a number of etchings, including some views of j 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, and some sketches 
afterLucatelli. He drew from the life, etched 
and published on 80 Oct. 1785 a series of 
plates in outlines representing * The Grena- 
dier's Exercise of t he Granado in his Majesty’s 
first, Regiment of Foot-Guards, commanded 
by His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land,’ and he drew and engraved sixty-two 
plates illustrating ‘A New and Com pi eat 
Drawing Book,’ which was not published till 
after his death; a portrait of him is prefixed, 
from a miniature by himself, and engraved bv 
Boitard. Miniatures of Lens and several 
members of his family are described by their 
possessor in ‘Notes and Queries,’ 4th ser. viii. 
262. Another portrait, engraved by G. von 
Guclit, figures with port raits of Daguerre and 
Charles Gervas [q. v.J in the title to the ‘Cata- 
logue ’of the latter’s pictures. Lens died at 
Kniglitsbridge on 30 Dec. 1 740. 1 Le married, 
at Gray's Inn Chapel, on 80 Nov. 170(5, Ka- 
therine Woods, and left three sons: Bernard 
studied art, but through the interest of Horace 
Walpole obtained a post as clerk in the ex- 
chequer office; Peter Paul Lens practised as 
a miniature-painter; his third son, Lens, An- 
drew Benjamin (Jl. 1 7(55-1 770), miniature- 
painter, exhibited miniatures with thelncor- 

? orated Society of Artists from 1765 to 1770. 

n 1744 lie re-engraved and published his 
father’s ‘ Granadier’s Exercise.’ There are 
three drawings by him in the print room at 
the British Museum, including a large por- 
trait of J. Claus, done in red chalk, from 
a portrait by T. Gibson. His collection of 
miniatures by his father and himself was sold 
in 1777. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Walpole’s An ec- * 
dotes of Painting, ed. Wornum ; Bromley’s Cat. 
of Engraved Port. p. 300 ; Vertue’s M88. (Brit. 
Mus. Addit. MSS. 23073-6); Chaloner Smith’s 
British Mezzotinto Portraits; Dodd’s manuscript 
History of English Engravers (Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MS. 33402); Propert’s Hist. of Miniature Paint- 
ing.] L. C. 


LENS, JOHN (1756-1825), serjeant-at- 
law, son of John Lens, a well-known land 
agent in Norwich, was born there on 2 Jan. 
1756. lie was educated first at a school in 
Norwich, and then by the Rev. John Peele. 
In 1775 he matriculated at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. I le graduated B.A. in 1 779, 
when he was fourth wrangler and chancellor’s 
medallist, and M.A. in 1782. After leaving” 
Cambridge he entered at Lincoln’s Inn, whence 
he was called to the bar in 1781. lie at first 
joined the Norfolk circuit, but soon trans- 
ferred himself to tho western circuit, which 
he led for many years. On 12 June 1799 he 
i became a serjeant-at-law, and in 1800 king’s 
serjeant. His practice was extensive, and 
his position at the bar eminent. He was 
named a lay fellow of Downing College in its 
charter in 1 800, was t rensurer of Serjeants’ 
Inn in 1806, succeeded Spencer Perceval in 
1 807as counsel to the university of Cambridge, 
and was engaged in numerous celebrated 
cases, of which tho chief were the action of 
Charles Perkin "Wyatt, surveyor-general of 
crown lands in Canada, against General Gore, 

I governor of Upper Canada, for libel, in 1816, 

I and the Cranbornc Chase boundaries case in 
the same year (see Nichols, Literary Illus- 
trations, vi. 223). He sat as commissioner 
of assize at Guildford and Maidstone in 1818. 
lie had been a friend and adherent of Fox, 
was a whig by conviction (see Mooli K, Me- 
moirs, iv. 128), and might, had lie chosen, 
have represented tho university of Cambridge 
in parliament. But he was as indifferent to 
honours as he was completely disinterested. 
In December 181 3, on the appointment of Sir 
Robert Dallas to the bench of the common 
! pleas, he declined the solicitor-generalship 
j (see Romii.i.v, Memoir #, iii. 124), although it 
was pressed upon him by the prime minister at 
tho request of tho prince regent, his personal 
friend. His independence at length became 
proverbial, and the toast. ‘Serjeant Lens and 
the independence of the bar’ was given at 
public dinners. In 1817 he retired from hi* 
circuit, at the height of his powers, in order to 
make way for younger men, but continued to 
practise in London, acting also as commis- 
sioner of assize on the home circuit in 181& 
(see Campbell, Chief Justices, iii. 225, 289). 
He refused the chief justiceship of Chester, 
and Lord Ellenborough strongly recom- 
mended him as his own successor in the office 
of lord chief-justice. Ho died at Ryde in 
the Isle of Wight on 6 Aug. 1825. He had 
married in 1818 Mrs. Nares, widow of John 
Nares, esq., son of Sir George Nares, a judge 
of the common pleas. His wife predeceased 
him on 15 June 1820. A portrait of Lens 
was at Serjeants* Inn. 
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[Woolrych’s Eminent Serjeants; Annual Bio- nate. , Ho describes Lenthali in his earlier 
graphy, 1826; Gent.Mag. 1826; Bain’s Catalogue narrative as’* a lawyer of good practice and 
* of Portraits in Serjeants’ Inn ; Law Review, iii. no ill affections, but a very weak man and 
294 ; Criticisms on the, Bar, by Amicus Curia?, unequal to such a task.’ In his later narra- 
1819; Scarlett’s Life of Lord A linger] five he adds that he was a man ‘of a very 

J. A. Ii. narrow and timorous nature,’ and that * not 


LENTHALL, WILLIAM (1591-1662), 
speaker of the House of Commons, second 
son of William Lenthali of Lachford in 
Oxfordshire, by Frances, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Southwell of St. Faith’s in Norfolk, 
was born * inIIenley-upon-Thames,in a house 
near to the church there, in the latter end 
of June 1591 ’ (Wood, Athencc O.von. ed. 
Bliss, iii. 603). The Lenthali family, originally 
of Herefordshire, acquired Lachl'ord by mar- 
riage with the heiress of the Pyperds in the 
fifteenth century (ib.) William Lenthali 
matriculated at St. Alban Hall, Oxford, on 
23 Jan. 1600-7, but left the university with- 
out. taking a degree (Clakke, O.rford ltegister, 
ii. 292). He then entered Lincoln’s Inn, was 
called to the bar in 1016, became a bencher 
in 1633, and was elected reader in 1638 (Foss, 
Dictionary of the Judges of England, p. 403 ; 
Fostek, Alumni O.ron. iii. 902). He was ap- 
pointed recorder of Woodstock, which he re- 
presented in the last parliament of James I, 
and became also in 1637 recorder of Glou- 
cester (ib . ; Names of Members returned to 
serve in Parliament, i. 458). Lent hull's pro- 
fessional success was rapid. In a later vin- 
dication of himself he writes: ‘When I was 
first called to be speaker, I think it is known 
to most, I had a plentiful fortune in land and 
ready money to a good sum, and if I had con- 
tinued my way of practice I might well have 
doubled my fortune. ... I received by the 
last years of my practice 2,500 pounds by the 
year’ (Notes and Queries, i. xii. 358). In 1630 
no bought Besselsleigh in Berkshire from the 
Fettiplaces, and in 1631 paid Lord Falkland 
7,000/. for Burford Priory (Wood, iii. 603). 
Lenthali represented Woodstock both in the 
Short parliament of April 1640 and in the 
Long parliament. In tho first of the as- 
semblies he was appointed one of the com- 
mittee on ship-money (21 April), and acted 
as chairman of the committee of the whole 
house on grievances (23 April), and again 
when the nouse took into consideration the 
king’s message on supply ( Commons' Journals, 
ii. 8, 10, 19). At the opening of the Long 
parliament on 8 Nov. 1640 Lenthali was 
unanimously elected speaker. The select ion 
was no doubt influenced by the fact that he 
had occupied the chair during two of the 
most important debates of the previous par- 
liament, though* Clarendon attributes it en- 
tirely to the absence of Sir Thfcmas Gardiner, 
whom the king originally intended to desig- 


knowing how to preserve his own dignity, 
or to restrain the license and exorbitance of 
others, his weakness contributed as much to 
the growing mischief as the malice of the 
principal contrivers ’ ( llcbellion , iii. 1 n. 2, 
ed. Macray). The Long parliament was 
unruly and excitable, and the speaker’s au- 
thority wus not always treated with respect. 
D’Ewes describes in his ‘Diary ’an altercation 
between Lenthali and Hesilrige, and D’Ewes 
himself was fond of correcting the speaker on 
points of order, Lenthali seems to have been 
easy to irritate and easily appeased. On one 
occasion a member attacked Lenthali for re- 
buking another, declaring ‘ that he had trans- 
gressed his duty in giving so disgraceful a 
speech to so noble a gentleman .’ The member 
finally made ‘a conditional apology, with 
which the house was not satisfied, but the 
speaker was.’ On 19 Nov. Lenthali com- 
plained to the house of the unusual length 
of their sittings (Fokstek, Grand Demon - 
st ranee, p. 279, ed. 1860; Five Members, 
p. 218, ed. 1860). The expenses of his position 
were also very heavy. For the first two 
years of his speakership Lenthali ‘ kept a 
public table and every day entertained 
several eminent persons, as well belonging 
to the court as members of parliament ’ 
(Somers Tracts, vii. 103, ed. Scott). lie 
thought for a moment of resigning, and wrote 
to Sir Edward Nicholas on 3 Dec. 1641 
begging the king’s leave to do so. His four- 
teen months’ speakership, he said, had so ex- 
hausted the labours of twenty-five years, 
that though he was willing * to oiler himself 
and his fortune a sacrifice to the king’s 
service,’ ho must crave leave to retire, * that 
whilst I have some ability of body left I 
may endeavour that without which I cannot 
but expect a ruin and put a badge of ex- 
treme poverty upon my children.’ He sug- 
gested, however, to Nicholas, as an alter- 
native, that the king should recommend him 
to the house for a grant of money (Nalson, 
Historical Collections, ii. 713, 714). A month 
later (4 Jan. 1642) took place the king’s at- 
tempt to arrest the five members, Charles 
entered the house, borrowed the speaker’s 
chair, and. failing to perceive tho accused 
members asked the speaker if ho saw any of 
them present. Lenthali fell on his knees 
and replied, * May it please your Majesty, I 
have neither eyes to see nor tongue to speak 
in this place but as the house is pleased to 
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direct me whose servant I am here ; and 
humbly beg your Majesty’s pardon that I 
cannot give any other answer than this to 
what your Majesty is pleased to demand of 
me’ (Kush worth, Collections, iv. 478; Tru- 
nk*, Notes of the Lony Parliament , p. 139 ; 
Gardiner, History of Eny land, x. 140). The 
discretion and dignity of the speaker’s con- 
duct gave the parliament great satisfaction, 
and on 9 April 1642, on his petition repre- 
senting that his ‘ strict and long attendance ’ 
had ‘ very much hurt him both in body and 
estate,’ he was voted a grant of 6,000/. 
( Commons' Journals, ii. 522; Old Parliamen- 
tary History , x. 427 ). When t he parliament 
raised an army Lenthall promised (10 June 
1042) to give fifty pounds and to maintain 
ahorse for its service ( Notes and Queries , 
1st ser. xii. 358). Parliament rewarded his 
adherence by appointing him master of the 
rolls, but he was not sworn in till 22 Nov. 
1643 (Foss, p. 404; Gardiner, Great Ciril 
War, i. 85). lie was also appointed one of 
the two commissioners of the great seal, a 
ost which he held from October 1646 to 
larch 1618 (Campbell, Pices of the Chan- 
cellors, iii. 13 17). Wood estimates the first, 
of these offices as worth 3,000/. a year, the 
second at 1,600/. Lenthall was also cham- 
berlain of Chester from 1647 to 1654, and 
obtained in 1647 the chancellorship of the 
duchy of Lancaster ( Wood, iii. 604). On the 
other hand, as all Lent hall’s estates lay in 
the king’s quarters, his losses were very con- 
siderable. ( >n 29 Dec. 1644 the royalists seized 
and garrisoned his house at Bessel sleigh, but 
a party from Abingdon recaptured it two days 
later, and rendered it henceforth untenable 
by breaking down the walls and doors ( Cal. 
titate Payers, Dora. 1614-5, pp. 204-5). 

In 1647 the army and parliament quarrelled. 
On 26 July a mob of presbyterian appren- 
tices surrounded the house, forced their way 
in, and obliged the speaker to put and the 
members to pass resolutions repealing their 
recent votes ( Commons' Journals, v. 259 ; 
Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. 1698, p. 206). After 
this the house adjourned and the speaker left 
the chair, but was stopped in the lobby by 
the mob, obliged to reassume his place, and 
to put a vote for the king’s coming t o London. 
Lenthall complains also that the mob did 
‘ justle, pull, and hale the speaker all the 
way he went down to his caroch, and force 
him (to avoid the violence) to betake him- 
self to the next caroch he could get into for 
refuge.’ lie was told that there would be a 
far greater gathering at the next meeting of 
the house, and that after they had made it 
vote what they pleased they would destroy 
him (A Declaration of Master William Lent- j 


hall, Oxford, 1647, 4to). When the house met 
again on 30 July the speaker was missing, 
and Henry Pelham, member for Grantham, 
was elected in his plac3 ( Commons' Journals, 
v. 259). Lenthall, who had left London on 
29 July, betook himself first to Windsor, and 
thence to the headquarters of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax. According to- Ludlow it was chiefly 
by the persuasion of Sir Arthur Ilesilrige that 
he took this momentous decision; according 
to Holies it was contrived by Oliver St. John. 
The presbyterians asserted that the speaker 
had solemnly denied any intention of flight, 
and protested that, ho would rather die in the 
house and chair than desert them for fear of 
any tumults. They said that what finally 
decided him was the threats of Cromwell and 
Ireton to prosecute him for embezzlement of 
public money (Ludlow, i. 207 ; Holles, Me- 
moirs, §144; The Case of the Impeached Lords, 
tS'c., truly stated, 1648, p. 8, 4to ; Walker, 
History of Independency, i. 41 , ed . 1 661 ). In 
his declaration Lenthall speaks solely of the 
fear of further mob violence ; in his deathbed 
confession he explained that lie had been de- 
ceived bv Cromwell and Ireton, that he knew 
the presbyterians would never restore the 
king to his just rights, and that, those men 
swore they would ( Old Parliamentary His- 
ton/, xvi. 196, xxiii. 372 ; cf. Clarke Papers , 
i. 219). 

Lenthall was present at the great review 
of the army on Hounslow Heath on 8 Aug., 
and signed the engagement taken the next, 
day by those mom tiers of the two houses who 
had joined Fairfax (Rush worth, vi, 750-5). 
On 6 Aug. he took his place once more in 
the chair, and on the 20th an ordinance was 
passed annulling all votes during his absence 
( Commons' Journals, v. 268, 280). During 
the revolutions of 1648 Lenthall continued 
to side with the army and the independents. 
The royalists accused him of trying to retard 
the progress of the Newport treaty by feign- 
ing illness, in order to persuade the commons 
to adjourn for a week {Old Parliamentary 
History, xvii. 06 ; Mercurius Praymaticus, 
17-24 Oct. 1648). Ho made no protest 
against Pride’s Purge, and, after the army 
came to London, held several conferences 
with Whitelocke and Cromwell, which were 
probably connected with the last overtures 
made by the army leaders to the king 
(Gardiner, Great Civil War , iii. 553). 
Lenthull occupied the chair during the pro- 
gress of the ordinance for bringing the king 
to trial, but there can be little doubt that 
he performed his part wjth reluctance. 

‘ Even then,’ he says in his confession, ‘ I 
hoped the very ^putting the question would 
have cleared him, because I believed there 
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were four to one against it, but they deceived 
mo also.’ Valueless as his apologies may be, 
his own account of the motives which led 
him to continue sitting after the king’s 
death is no doubt correct. ‘ I make this 
candid confession, that it was my own base- 
ness, cowardice, and unworthy tear to sub- 
mit my life and estate to the mercy of those 
men that murdered the king, that hurried 
me on against my own conscience to act. 
with them; yet then I thought that I might 
do some good, and hinder some ill.’ 

As speaker Lenthall was now theoretically 
the greatest man in the Commonwealth. 
When parliament and the council of state 
were entertained by the city, he took the 
highest place, and was received with quasi- 
regal ceremony ( Commons' Journals, vi. 220 ; 
Cal. State Papers, Pom. 1 649-50, p. 174; 
Blencowe, Sydney Papers, p. 70). Practically, 
however, he had very little power. Twice 
lie made use of his casting vote in favour of 
condemned royalists : in the case of the Earl 
of Norwich (8 March 1049) and in that of 
Sir William D’Avenant (3 July 1050; Com- 
mons' Journals, vi. 100, 430). According to 
his own account he wished well to the cause 
of Charles II and secretly sent him advice, 
and he claims also to have used his influence 
in defence of the universities (Clarendon. 
State Papers, iii. 713; Old Parliamentary 
History , xxiii. 372). 

On 20 April 1053 Cromwell violently 
dissolved the Long parliament. Lenthall 
refused to vacate his chair until he was 
compelled. According to one account, Crom- 
well bade Colonel Harrison fetch him down, 
and Harrison pulled him by the gown and 
he came down (Blencowe, Sydney Papers, 
p. 140). Other contemporary accounts agree 
tliut he was treated with greater respect 
(Burton - , Cromwellian Diary, iii. 209; 
Guizot, Cromwell and the English Common- 
wealth, i. 492). Harrison’s own account 
was: ‘I went to the Speaker and told him, 
Sir, seeing things are brought to this pass, it 
is not requisite for you to ptay there; he 
answered he would not come down unless ho 
was pulled out ; Sir, said I, I will lend you 
my hand, and he putting his hand into mine 
came down without any pulling, so that I 
did not pull him.’ (Li res and Speeches of those 
Persons lately Executed, 1601, p. 9, 8vo). 
After this Lenthall for' a time took no part 
in political life, lie 'was not a member of 
the council of state established by the ollicers, 
nor of the * Little parliament.’ But when 
Cromwell became protector and summoned 
his first parliament, Lenthall was returned 
to it both for Gloucester cflty and Oxford 
county, electing finally to sit for the latter. 


‘ My intentions,’ he wrote to the corporation 
of Gloucester, ‘ were not bent to so public 
an employment, having been thoroughly 
wearied by what I have already undergone ’ 
(llist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. ix. 608 ; 
Commons' Journals, vii. 381). When the 
parliament met he was unanimously voted 
to the chair, ‘ in regard of his great ex- 

I ierienee and knowledge of the order of that 
louse and dexterity in the guidance of it ’ 
(ib. vii. 305; Bckton, Diary, i. xx). After 
its dissolution Lenthall, as one of < he keepers 
of the great seal, came into collision with the 
protector. In August 1054 Cromwell had 
issued an ordinance for regulating and limit- 
ing the jurisdiction of the court of chancery. 
On 23 April 1055 the three commissioners of 
the seal were summoned before the council 
and commanded to proceed according to that 
ordinance. They drew uji a summary of 
their objections to it and finally (1 May) a 
joint letter refusing obedience. But Lenthall 
before the letter was actually sent was 
sworn in as one of the six masters of the 
chancery appointed under the ordinance, and 
though he had protested ‘that he would be 
hanged at the llolls gate before he would 
execute it,’ now ‘wheeled about’ and sub- 
mitted. The other two, "Widdrington and 
"Whitelocke, persisted and were turned out 
( \V it itelocke, Memorials, ed. 1853, iv. 192- 
206). 

Lenthall was again returned for Oxford 
county to the parliament of 1650, but was 
not again elected speaker. He spoke several 
times in support of the government, was a 
member of the committee appointed to ex- 
plain the reasons which moved parliament 
to offer Cromwell the crown, and delivered 
two speeches urging him to accept it. ‘His 
argument,’ says Ludlow, ‘ was very parlia- 
mentary and rational, had it been rightly 
applied’ (Old Parliamentary History, xxi. 
73,91; 1 jUDLow, Memoirs, p. 586). Lenthall 
was not one of the persons originally sum- 
moned to Cromwell’s House of Lords, and 
was ‘ very much disturbed ’ thereut. ‘ He 
complained that ho who had been for some 
years the first man of the nation, was now 
denied to be a member of either house of 
parliament ; for he was incapable of sitting 
in the House of Commons by his place as 
master of the rolls, whereby he was obliged 
to sit as assistant in the other house.’ Crom- 
well hearing of his complaint sent him a 
writ, at which he was much elevated, think- 
ing that himself and his heirs would be for 
ever peers of England ( ib. p. 596). 

On the fall of Richard Cromwell the 
officers determined to recall the Long par- 
liament, and somo members of the parlia- 
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ment, with a deputation from the council of 
the army, came to Lenthall (6 May 1059) 
to persuade him to return to his seat, lie 
began to make excuses, ‘ pleading his ago, 

' sickness, and inability to sit long/ and al- 
leging that he was not fully satisfied that the 
death of the late king had not put an end to 
that parliament. But according to Ludlow 
his real reason was that he was not willing 
to lose his peerage, and was in league with 
Richard Cromwell to prevent the parlia- 
ment’s restoration. They told him that if 
•he would not issue his summons to the 
members, they would do so without him, 
and thus pressed he consented to head the \ 
foHy-two members who took their places at ' 
Westminster on 7 May 1659 (Ludlow, pp. j 
648-50 ; Common^ Journals, vii. 044; Hug- j 
land's Confusion , 4to, 1659, p. 10). 

In the restored Long parliament the ; 
speaker’s position was greatly increased in | 
dignity. On 6 June the house voted that : 
‘ all military and naval commissions should ; 
be signed by the speaker in the name of the \ 
commonwealth of the parliament of Eng- j 
land,’ instead of by the commander-in-chief, j 
In pursuance of this vote the officers of the 
two services received new commissions, per- 
sonally delivered to them by Lenthall in the 
presence of the house ( Commons' Journals , 
vii. 672, 674, 675). Anewgreatsenl was made 
and delivered to Lenthall’s custody as keeper 
(14 May) t ill commissioners should be ap- 
pointed (ib. vii. 654, 728). On 15 Oct. 1659 
Lambert and certain regiments of the armv 
placed guards round Westminster, kept out 
the members who tried to enter, and stopped 
the speaker’s coach at the gate of Palace 
Yard. Lieutenant-colonel Duckenfield asked 
him whither he was going. ‘ To perform my 
duty at the house,’ answered Lenthall; then 
turning to the soldiers he demanded if they 
knew what, they did, that he was their gene- 
ral, and expected to be obeyed by them. 
Some of them answered ‘ that tliev knew no 
such thing ; that if ho had marched before 
them over Warrington-bridge they should 
have known him’ (Ludlow, p. 726; Cakte, 
Original Letters , ii. 206). They even tried 
to convey him to Fleetwood’s quarters at 
Wallingford House, and one story represents 
Lambert as taking the mace from him ( ib .) 

On 24 Dec. 1059 a new revolution took 
place. The soldiers in London assembled in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and resolved to restore 
the parliament. * After this they marched 
in good order down Chancery Lane ; at the 
Speaker’s door they made a stand. . . . llis 
Lordship came down to them in his gown to 
the gate in the street, where standing the 
officers as they passed with the forces made 


j speeches to him . . . signifying their hearty 
sorrow for the groat defection in this late 
interruption, with their absolute purpose of 
a firm adherence for the future; the like 
was done by the soldiers in their coun- 
j tenances and acclamations to the Speaker as 
i they passed, owning him in words also as 
! their general and the father of their coun- 
i trv.’ Lenthall then issued orders to the 
soldiers, gave them the word for the night, 

J took possession of the Tower and appointed 
commissioners for its government, and re- 
turned in triumph by torchlight to the Bolls 
House (Mercurius Politicos, 22-9 Dec. 1659). 
The parliament met again on 20 Dec. and 
thanked the speaker (29 Dec.) ‘ for his very 
good service done lor the commonwealth.’ 

These revolutions opened Lenthall’s eyes 
to the possibility of a restoration, and he 
began at once to prepare for it. The repub- 
lican party sought to impose on all members 
of parliament an oath abjuring the house of 
Stuart {Commons' Journals , vii. 805). Ac- 
cording to Monck, Lenthall ‘very violently 
opposed, and in a great measure prevented, 
the oath ’ (Hist.. MSS. Comm. 7th Hep. p. 
122; Old Parliamentary History, xxiii. 672). 
j For ten days he absented himself from the 
j house on the plea of gout, in order, as was 
I supposed, to avoid responsibility for the Ab- 
j juration Bill (Commons' Journals , vii. 811, 

| 843 ; PiuC’E, Mystery and Method of His 
Majesty's llestoration , ed. Maseres, p. 728). 
When Monck came to London, Lenthall 
gave him thanks in the name of the parlia- 
ment, making ‘un eloquent orat ion agreeable 
to his own great prudence and the authority 
of that supreme assembly ’ (Mereurius Poli- 
ticos, 0 Feb. 1660). It is possible that before 
this lie had been in secret communication 
with Monck; henceforth he certainly acted 
in agreement with him. The republican 
party passed an act for filling up- the parlia- 
ment. by electing new members, and ordered 
the speaker to sign a warrant authorising 
the commissioners of the seal to send out 
writs according to custom (20 Feb.) This 
he positively refused to do, ‘submittinghim- 
self to their pleasure, if they should think 
fit to send him to the Tower, or to choose 
another person to be speaker in his place * 
(Ludlow, p. 842; Pevys, 20 Feb. 1660; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. p. 122). They 
passed over his opposition, empowered the 
clerk to sign the warrant, and allowed him 
to keep his place. The next day Monck re- 
stored the secluded members, and the Re- 
storation was made certain. It- became 
simply a question of the terms on which it 
should take place, and finding, as he said, 

‘ tliat the king would be ruined for want of 
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good advice/ Lenthall sent the king a paper 
of instructions (28 March). Instead of treat- 
ing with the presbyterians, he urged Charles 
to make proposals such as the people would 
accept, ‘ but would have them proceed from 
the king as a free act of grace, which he 
offers to confirm to them by a free parlia- 
ment, legally convened by a special commis- 
sion, which the king must empower to issue 
out writ s in his name/ and proceeded to sug- 
gest the nature of these proposals ( Clarendon 
State Papers, iii. 711-14, 720). Guizot de- 
scribes Lentliall’s counsels as remarkable 
for their impartiality and farsightedness 
(Pickard Cromicell , ii. 191). 

"When the Convention parliament was 
summoned, Lenthall became a candidate for 
the representation of the university of Ox- 
ford, but in spite of two pressing letters from 
Monck he was not elected (Wood, Life, ed. 
Clark, i. Oil ; Ken nett, Legist er, pp. 100, 
111, 112). Nor, though he sent 3,000/. to 
Charles II. at Breda, could he succeed in re- 
taining his office of master of the rolls 
(Ludlow, iii. 1(5). The House of Commons 
resolved on 1 1 J utie 1000, by 21 5 to 120 vot es, 
to include Lenthall among the twenty per- 
sons to be excepted from the act of indem- 
nity for penalties not extending to life. But ' 
Monck drew up a strong certificate in his 
favour, stating his services in forwarding the 
Restoration, and the Earl of Norwich also 
exerted his influence for Lenthall. The 
House of Lords accordingly moderated the 
penalty, and merely incapacitated him from 
any office of trust in the three kingdoms 
( Old Parliamentary History, xxii. 347, 403 ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. p. 122). But, 
forgetful off his famous words to Charles I, 
he disgraced himself by appearing at the 
trial of the regicides as a witness against 
Thomas Scot, for words spoken in the House 
of Commons during his tenure of the chair 
(State Trials , v. 1003; Ludlow, iii. 0(3). 
For the rost of his life he lived in retire- 
ment at Burford. He died on 3 Sept. .1062, 
and was attended in his last moments by 
Ralph Brideoake [q.v.], then vicar of Wit- 
ney, to whom ho confessed his penitence for 
his political career (Lenth all's ‘ Confession ’ 
was first printed in a letter in the Kingdom's 
Intelligencer , 8-15 Sept. 1662 ; it is reprinted 
in the Old Parliamentary History, xxiii. 371, 
and in the Memoirs of. the two Last Years 
of the Peign of Charles I., 1702, and incor- 
orated in At hence Oxonienses, iii. 608). In 
is will he directed that he should be buried 
1 without any pomp or state, acknowledging 
myself to be unworthy of the least outward 
regard in. this world, and unworthy of any 
remembrance that hath been so great a 


! sinner. And I do farther charge and desire 
j that no monument be made for me, but at 
; the utmost a plain stone, with this %uper- 
; scription only, “Vermis Sum”’( Wills from. 
; Doctors Commons , Camden Society, 1863, p. 

; 111). Lenthall was buried ‘in a little aisle 
| on the north side of Burford Church.’ ‘As 
j yet / wrot e W ood in 1 691 , ‘ he hath no monu- 
ment, nor so much as a stone over his grave * 
j (Athena ? Oxonienses, iii. 608). 

I A portrait of Lenthall in his robes as 
! speaker is in the National Portrait Gallery. 
A number of engraved portraits are con- 
. tained in the illustrated copy of Clarendon, 

: known as the Sutherland Clarendon, in the 
Bodleian Library. 

j Lenthall was capable of behaving with 
, dignity and courage in critical moments, 
and so long as deportment was sufficient lie 
made an excellent, speaker. But when cir- 
cumstances thrust on him the part, of a 
statesman, he had not. sufficient strength of 
character to sustain it with credit. Contem- 
poraries regarded him as a mere time-server. 

‘ He minded mostly t he heaping up of riches,’ 
writes Wood, ‘ and was so besot ted in raising 
and settling a family that he minded not the 
least, good that might, accrue to his Prince.’ 
Rumour, however, great ly exaggerated Lent- 
hall’s gains as speaker (Old Parliamentary 
History, xxiii. 370 ; Somers Tracts, vii. 
103). lie is said to have added to them by 
. receiving bribes for his parliamentary in- 
fluence, and Lady Yerney gave 50/. to his 
i sister-in-law in hope of obtaining his sup- 
port to a petition (Gardiner, Great Civil 
j War , iii, 317). Sir John Lenthall, the cor- 
j rupt and extortionate keeper of the King’s 
, Bench prison, was reputed to have too great 
; po wer with his brot her ( Lilburne, England's 
i Birthright , 1645, p. 28; but see Commons * 
j Journals, iv. 274). The evidence is scarcely 
j sufficiently conclusive to provo that the 
speaker himself was corrupt. 

Lenthall married Elizaueth, daughter of 
Ambrose Evans of Loddington, Northamp- 
tonshire, who died in April 1662 (Turner, 
Visitations of Oxfordshire, p. 318). His only 
son, Silt John Lenthall (1625-1681), ma- 
triculated at. Corpus Cliristi College, Oxford, 
12 Sept. 1640, entered Lincoln’s Inn the same 
year, and was elected member for Gloucester 
in 1645 (Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, iii. 902). 
He was knighted by Cromwell on 9 March 
1657-8, and by Charles II 13 March 1677 (Lh 
Neve, Pedigrees of Knights, -p. 324; Mercurius 
Politicus, 4-11 March 1657). On 18 Jan.. 
1659-60, he was made colonel of a regiment 
of foot and governor of Windsor (Commons* 
Journals, vii. 814). Lenthall was returned 
to the Convention parliament for Abingdon, 
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but, expelled from the house on 1 2 May 1000 
(ib. viii. 24), In 1672 he was high sheriil’ of 
Oxfordshire, and died at Besselsleigh on 
9 Nov. 1681. Wood terms him ‘the grand 
braggadocio and liar of the age he lived in' 
(Athence, iii. 902). 

[Authorities cited above; lives of Lontliall 
are given in Wood's Athenae Oxonienses, cd. 
Bliss, and Foss's Judges of England, 1870; Wood 
gives a list of official letters and speeches of 
Lcnthall’s printed at the time; letters addressed 
to him as speaker are contained in the Tanner 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library, and in the Reports 
of the Historical MSS. Commission on the MSS. 
of the House of Lords, and on the Duke of Port- 
land’s MSS.] O. H. F. 

LENTON, FRANCIS (f. 1630-1640), 
court poet and anagrammatist, was probably 
related to the Lentous of Notley Abbey in 
Buckinghamshire (see Lipscomb, i. 233; 
Wood, Fasti, ii. 4). lie is said to have 
etudied at, Lincoln’s Inn (though his name is 
not in Foster’s manuscript register of admis- 
sions), and was a frequenter of the Fleece 
Tavern in C’ovent Garden, where his name 
furnished Sir Aston Cokayne [q. v.J, Sir An- 
drew Knvveton, Tom Lightwood, and other 
habitues with materials for silly anagrams 
(Haslewood’s manuscript notes in Jacobs, 
Poetical Jtef/ister, 1720). In an epigram 
(No. 54) ‘On Mr. Francis Lenton refusing 
wine,’ Cokayne, to emphasise the disgrace 
of such a proceeding, observes that ‘Franke’ 
was the ‘Queenes Poet, and a man of name’ 
(Small Poems, 1658, p. .163). The title of 
‘ queen’s poet ’ was an honorary distinction, 
to which in all probability neither duties nor 
salary were attached, although Sir William : 
D’Avenant once held it, and Samuel Daniel ; 
is said formerly to have been an unsuccess- I 
ful competitor for the post (Lanobaink). 
Lenton claims the distinction on the title- 
pages of mostof his works. The first of these 
was entitled ‘The Young Gallants Whirli- j 
gigg, or Youth’s Reakes. Demonstrating 
the inordinate affections, absurd actions, and 
profuse expenses of unbridled and affectated 
youth, with their extravagant courses and 
preposterous progressions and aversions, 
together with the too often deare bought 
experience and the rare or too late regression 
and reclamation of most of them from their 
habitual ill customs and unquali find manners,’ 
London, 1629. The author here gives a 
realistic portrayal of the progress of a rake, 
who begins by neglecting ‘Littleton’ for 
‘ Don Quix Zott/ und ‘ Coke’s Reports ’ for 
‘fencing, dauncing, and some other sports,’ 
and ends by experiencing ‘ Misery,’ the true 
‘ salve to cure a haughty mind.’ * It appears,’ 
jays Brydges, ‘to be faithfully touched,’ 


which may atone for the feebleness of the 
verse. In 1631 appeared his next printed 
work, ‘ Characterismi, or Lenton’s Leasures. 
Expressed in Essayes and Characters, never 
before written on. London, for Roger 
Miehell.’ Dedicated to Oliver, lord St.John, 
baron of Bletsoe (('at. of Malone's Books in 
Bodleian, p. 22). There are several reprints 
of this work with slightly altered titles. A 
second edition, under t lie title ‘ Characters, or 
Wit and the World in their proper colours 
presented to the Queen’s most. Excellent. Ma- 
jestie,’ appeared in 1663 (Brit. Mus.) A few 
of the characters, such as ‘the Prodigall,’ ‘an 
Innes a Court gentleman,’ and ‘a gentleman 
usher,’ of which Lenton may he supposed to 
have had the most intimate experience, ap- 
proach in excellence t hose of Overburv. Three 
years later appeared * The Innes of Court 
j Anagrammatist, or the Masquers masqued in 
i Epigrammes. Composed by Francis Lenton, 

1 gent., one of her Majestie’s Poets. London 
; for William Lasho.’ This is of special i rite— 

1 rest, since it indicates the names of those 
; who took part in Shirley’s masque the 
! ‘ Triumph of Peace ’ as played belore the 
: king and queen at Whitehall in 1634. It 
! is dedicated to the ‘Fovre Honourable So- 
cieties and famous Nurseries of Law, The 
; Innes of Covrt,’ and is prefaced by commen- 
datory verses by John Coysli (IIkbkk, p. 
174). His next work was ‘Great Britains 
• Beauties, or the Female Glory; epitomised in 
I Encomiast iek Anagramrns and Acrostickes, 

; upon the highly honoured names of the 
1 Queenes Most Gracious Majestic and the 
gallant Lady Masquers in her Grace’s glori- 
ous Grand-Masque. Presented at White- 
Hall on Shrove Tuesday at Night, by the 
Queene’s Majestic and her ladies. Framed 
and formed by the humble pen of F. L., the 
Queene’s Poei. London, for James Becket,’ 
1638, 4to (Malone; IIaelitt, Handbook, 
p. 333). 

Besides these honks, all of which are very 
rare, though their scarcity has been exag- 
gerated, Lenton left in manuscript ‘Queen 
Ester’s Huliluiahs and Hainan’s Madrigalls, 
expressed and illustrated in a Sacred Poeme; 
with the translation of the 83rd Psalm, 
wherein David curseth the Enemyes of the 
true Church. Composed by Fra. Lenton, 
gent., the Queene’s Poet,’ 1637, 4to. Dedi- 
cated to Sir Anthony and Lady Cage, and 
probably in Lenton’s autograph ( lluth Libr. 
Cat. iii. 836). Two manuscripts, similar in 
most respects t o that in the Huth Library (one 
containing t he autograph of Ralph Thoresby, 
the antiquary), were sold among the Corsor, 
collection. Two others, slightly variant, are 
described in 1 luzlitt’s ‘Collections' ( 1867 — 
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1876), p. 255. There is also a small manu- 
script collection of poems by Lenton in the 
Duke of Buccleucli’s Library at Dalkeith. 
First comes a dedicatory address to Edward, 
lord Montagu, baron of Boughton. Then fol- 
low poems on ‘Christmas Day,’ ‘ St. Stephen’s 
Day,’ the ‘ Infant’s Murther,’ and finally 
‘ Upon your Honour’s Blessings.’ The collee- 
tion, which is bound up with a ‘Treatise, on 
Gunnery ’ and ‘ A Boko of the Office of the 
Ordynnnce for a Eeilde or Campe,’ has little 
poetical merit (note communicated by A. II. 
Bullcn, esq.) Len ton’s last production was 
‘The Muses Obligation, expressed in Ana- 
grammes, Acrostieks, and an Encomiast iek 
Gratulation reflecting on the Name, IIono r , 
and Dignity newly confered by King Charles 
his fauo r . ( )ntlu* Honourable, Nobly Mynded, j 
Affable, and Ingenuous S r James •Stonehouse, j 
Knight and Baronet t,’ 1041, 4to. The ori- 
ginal manuscript of this work, which was 
never printed, was sold at Sotheby’s 4 June 
1 884, N o. 1 55 ( 1 1\/ LITT, Collection* and Xote*, 
3rd ser. p. 140). ltimbault supposed that the 
poet was identical with a ‘Francis Lenton of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Gent.,’ who died on J2 Mav 
1012 (obituary manuscript at Stanton Hall, 
Leicestershire), but it. is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to reconcile this date with the fact 
that some verses signed Fra. Lenton and ad- 
dressed to Richard Lovelace, ‘on his exquisite 
Poems,’ are prefixed to the first edition of 
‘ Lucasta ’ (1049). 

Oldys speaks of Lenton and his works with 
familiar contempt, and his estimate is rather 
confirmed by the imbecility of many of the 
‘anagrams.’ Brydges, however, takes a move 
lenient view of his ‘ ingenious part icularit ies.’ 

|Brydges's Rest'. tut i, ii. 36, iii. 508 ; British 
Bibliographer, ii. 538; Peers of James I, p. 54 ; 


as instrumental trios by Lenton or Lenthon, 
published in Holland. 6. Airs in the tra- 
gedy ‘The Ambitious Stepmother,’ published 
by Walsh in 1701. 7. ‘The Useful Instruc- 

tor for the Violin,’ being a second edition of 
The Gentleman’s Diversion,’ with an appen- 
dix and the airs omitted, 1702. Overture 
and act tunes to the following plays: 8. ‘Ta- 
! merlane,’ 1702; 9. ‘Fair Penitent,’ 1703; 

! 10. ‘Liberty Asserted,’ 1704; 11. ‘ Abra 
! Mulev,’ 1704 (library of the Royal College). 
! 12. Additions and corrections to Play ford’s 
‘ Wit and Mirth,’ 1 709. 13. Catches in"‘ Plea- 
sant Musical Companion,’ 1720. 14. Trio, 

‘Awake, fair Venus’ (Jfyerton MS. 2013). 

[Hawkins’s Ilist,. of Music, ii. 770; Rimbault’s 
Old Cheque-book of tho Chapel Royal, passim; 
Chamborlaymj's Anglia* Notitia, 1662-1718; 
Wood's manuscript Lives; Gerb»r's Neucs Ton- 
kunstler-Lexikon, pt. iii.; Husk's Catalogue ; 
Walsh’s Ilarruonia Anglieana; Post Boy, 1701 ; 
Go nest’s Hist, of the Stage, 1682-1710; of. .Sloan© 
MS. 4051, f. 157.] L. M. M. 

LEOFRIC (Lnt. Lei jucus), Eakl op 
Mekoia (d. 1057), was son of Loofwine, 
ealdormnn of the II w icons (Worcestershire), 
and brother of Northman, slain by Cnut’s 
orders in 1017. His father, probably after 
the death of Eadric or Edric Streona [q. v. J 
in 1017, became earl of Mercia. Leofric 
witnesses charters ns ‘minister’ or thegn, 
perhaps from 1005 (Kemble, Codex , No. 714), 
or earlier, to 102(5, in which year lie is also 
described as ‘ dux ’(//>. Nos. 742, 743), though 
the charter is probably spurious (Xonnan 
| CoiH/uexf, i. 4(51 n.) Florence (an. 1017) 
says that on Northman’s death (hint made 
; Leofric earl in his stead, and that lie always 
j regarded him with affect ion. In the face of 
! the later descriptions of Leofric as thegn, the 


Beloe’s Anecdotes, vi. 203; Warton’s English 
Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, iii. 318; Notes and Queries, 
1st ser. ii. 117 ; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. ed. Bohn ; 
Addit. MSS. 24487 and 6508, f. 102 (Hunter’s 
Chorus Vatum) ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

LENTON, JOHN (./?. 1082-1718), musi- 
cian, was sworn gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal extraordinary on 10 Nov. 1085 (Rim- 
BAUlt). lie played the violin and flute, and 
was a member of tho royal band from 1692 to 
1718 (Anyliee Notitia). 

Lenton wrote: 1. The music to ‘Venice 
Preserved,’ 1682, some manuscript parts of 
which are in the library of the Royal College 
of Music. 2. Songs in D’Urfey’s third col- 
lection, 1685. 3. Catches in * Apollo’s Ban- 
quet,’ pt. i., 1093. 4. ‘The Gentleman’s 

Diversion, or the Violin Explained,’ 1094. 
5. (In conjunction with Thomas Toilet) ‘ A 
Consort of Music in Three Parts,’ 1094. This 
is probably the work described by Woltlier 


first statement is bard to accept, and it has 
been suggested that tho passage contains a 
confusion between Leofric and Lis father 
Leofwine ( ib. u. s.) LeolVic may have re- 
ceived some government, perhaps that of 
i Chester, before held by Northman, and he 
j certainly had a grant from Cnut of Hamp- 
ton, Worcestershire, formerly granted by 
Ethelred to Northman (comp. Kemble, Nos. 

| 002 and 938). By 1032 Leofric "was an earl, 
and as Leofwine does not appear as a wit- 
ness t o charters after 1024, it- may fairly he 
assumed that at some date between 1024 
and 1032 Leofric succeeded his father in the 
earldom of Mercia, which was at that time 
of less extent thun the ancient kingdom, 
for portions had been out off to form inferior 
earldoms, and though Leofric’s superiority 
was no doubt recognised by other earls, his 
immediate rule probably did not for many 
years after he had received his father’s earl- 
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dom extend beyond Cheshire, Staffordshire, 
Shropshire, and the North Welsh border 
( Norman Conquest , ii. 557-61 ; Queen, Con- 
quest of England, p. 498). Yet he was pos- 
sessed of immense power in middle England, 
'and ranked with Godwine and Siward as 
one of the three great earls among whom 
the government of the kingdom was di- 
vided. Chester was the head of his earl- 
dom, and no doubt the place whore I 10 chiefly 
resided, and he was therefore sometimes de- 
scribed as Earl of Chester (Kemble, No. 
969). 

The rise to power of Godwine and his 
house was evidently grievous to Leofric, and \ 
this feeding must have deepened as govern- j 
ments were heaped on members of Godwine’s i 
family until they hemmed the Mercian earl j 
in on every side except the north. While, j 
however, he was constantly opposed to God- j 
wine, he always deprecated violent measures, 
and played the part of a mediator , 1 which was 
dictated to him bv the geographical position 
of his earldom ’ ( Norman Conquest, ii. 49). 
On the death of Cnut, in 1065, he upheld 
the claim of Harold at a meeting of t he witan 
at Oxford, and was the means of bringing 
the dispute to an end by his proposal, which 
was adopted in spite of Godwine’s opposi- 
tion, that the kingdom should be divided 
see under Godwin and IIauold I]. In 
041 Ilarthacnute sent him with Godwine, 
Siward, and other great men to punish the 
people of Worcester and the neighbourhood 
for a revolt [see under Hardecanute]. On 
the accession of Edward the Confessor [q. v.] 
he was again employed in conjunction with 
the two other great earls, being ordered to 
despoil the king’s mother, Emma [q. v.], of 
her treasure, in 1047, and perhaps again in 
1048, he successfully opposed in the witena- 
gemot Godwine’s proposal that help should 
be sent to Swend of Denmark. It is pro- 
bable that he profited by the decline of God- 
wine’s influence at court, and that the death 
of Beom [q. v.], in 1019, led to a large in- 
crease in nis power : for it must have been 
at that time that Lincolnshire, Leicester- 
shire, and perhaps some other districts over 
which Beorn had been earl were reunited to 
the Mercian earldom (ib. p. 561). In 1051 
Leofric received a summons from the king to 
come to his help ; for Godwine and his sons 
had taken up arms. He marched with a j 
small force to Gloucester, where Edward j 
was, but when he and the other earls who j 
were on the king’s side saw how matters j 
stood, they sent messengers through their i 
earldoms to raise all their forces. War 1 
seemed imminent, when Leofric interposed, 
declaring that it would be folly for English- 


men to fight with one another, and so lay 
their land open to the attack of a foreign 
enemy ; for the chiefest men in the country 
were in the two armies. lie advised, there- 
fore, that both sides should give hostages, and 
should keep tho peace, and that the quarrel 
should be decided at a future meeting of the 
witan. II is advice was followed. That the 
I banishment of Godwine and his sons implied 
an increase of Leofrie’s power is evident 
from the grant of Harold’s earldom of East 
Anglia to Leofrie’s son yElfgar [q. v.] When, 
on tiie return of Godwine, the foreign offi- 
cials were expelled, two Normans, Osborn, 
the son of liichard, builder of Richard’s 
castle, Herefordshire, and his ally, Hugh, 
surrendered to Leofric, as probably the supe- 
rior of Ralph, earl of the Magesmtas, and 
Leofric granted them a guard to take them 
safe to Scotland. If, as is supposed (Free- 
man), Odda held the earldom of the llwiccas, 
he was also no doubt more or less subordi- 
nate to Leofric (comp. Kemble, Nos. 766 and 
805), and by one means or another the Mer- 
cian earldom had by this time been greatly 
extended (Conquest of England, p. 566). 
The assertion which, according to William 
of Poitiers (p. 160), was made by Duke 
William, that Leofric, with the two other 
great earls, advised Edward to declare the 
duke heir to the throno in a meeting of the 
witan, and confirmed the decree by oath, is 
certainly untrue (Norman Conquest, iii.678- 
681). The predominance of Earl Harold 
[see Harold II] in the affairs of state after 
I 1056 must have been galling to Leofric, and 
| was resented by yElfgar. Leofric evidently 
remained loyal during his son’s revolt, and 
in 1056 joined Harold in making peace be- 
tween the king and Gruflyd. He died in 
his house at Bromley, Staffordshire, on 
61 Aug. 1057, at a good old age, and was 
buried in the minster, which he and his wife 
had built, at Coventry. By his wife Godgifu 
— the Godiva [q. v.] of legend — ho had, as 
far as is known, only one son, yElfgar, the 
notion that Ilereward [q. v.] was liis son 
being erroneous. Leofric was temperate in 
counsel, patriotic, and religious (his reputa- 
tion for piety is illustrated in the legendary 
life of the Confessor, Lives of Edward the 
Confessor, p. 401) ; he was bountiful to eccle- 
siastical foundations, and in common with, 
his wife appears ‘ to have taken a special in- 
terest in the buildings and ornaments of the 
houses which he favoured’ ( Norman Con- 
quest, ii. 48). His character alone is suffi- 
cient to prove the absurdity of tho part as- 
signed to him in the legend of which his 
wife is made the heroine. At Coventry ho 
and his wife built the church and monastery 
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dedicated to St. Mary, richly endowed it, 
gave it many valuable gifts, and procured 
that it should bo exempt from episcopal 
control (Mona fit icon, iii. 177, 191; Kemble, 
No. 039; Gent a lteyum, c. 341) ; at Chester 
they repaired St. Werburgh’s ( Monasticon , 
ii. 370; Florence, an. 1057); Evesham re- 
ceived a grant of Hampton (Monasticon, 
ii. 18 ; Kemble, No. 038) ; at "Wenlock they 
rebuilt the church founded by St. Mil burg 
(Monasticon , v. 7 2 ; Florence and Gesta 
lteyum, u.s. ) ; and Worcester, Stow in Linde- 
sey, and Leominster they enriched with 
gifts (Monasticon, i. 000; Kemble, No. 700 ; 
Florence and Gesta lteyum, u.s. ) 

[Freeman's Norman Conquest, vols. j. and ii. 
passim, iii. 077. 081, iv. 800 ; Green’s Conquest of 
England, pp. 427, 480. 5D2, fil l ; Anglo-Saxon 
Chron. aim. 103(5, 1013, 1018, 1052, 1056, 1057 
(Rolls Ser.); Flor. Wig. arm. 1017, 1031), 1051, 
1057 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Kemble's Codex Dipl, j 
vols. iii. and iv. u.s.; William of Malmesbury’s I 
Gesta Regum, pp. 237, 242, 388 (Rolls Ser.), | 
Gesta Pontiff, p. 309 (Rolls Ser.) ; Dugdale’s Mo- 
nastieon, u.s.; Lives of Edward the Confessor, 
pp. 169, 250, 251 , 401 (Rolls Ser.) ; Will, of Poi- 
tiers, ap. SS. Rerum Gest. Willelmi Conq. p. 129, 
ed. Giles ; see also under ConiVA.] W. H. 

LEOFRIC (Lnt. Lefricus) (d. 1072), 
first bishop of Exeter, probably, as may he 
gathered from his name, an Englishman by 
descent, though, as be is called * British ’ 
(Florence, an. 1046), perhaps a native of 
Cornwall, was brought up and received his 
learning in Lotharingia. He became one of 
the clerks or chaplains of Jidward tho Con- 
fessor [q. v.], and was the first to be designated 
as chancellor (il>.) O 11 the death of Bishop 

Living or Lyfing [q. v.], in 1010, he was ap- 
pointed to succeed him in the united dio- 
ceses of Devonshire and Cornwall, tho seat 
of tho bishopric being at Credit on. Finding 
his diocese m a backward state, for it had 
often been plundered by pirates, lie visited it 
diligently, preached to the people, instructed 
the clergy, and built several churches. Ilis 
life was (decorous, and he was zealous in tho 
discharge of all his duties. His foreign edu- 
cation gave him the ideas of a continental 
churchman, and made him an ecclesiastical 
reformer. He was dissatisfied at having his 
see placed in a village like Crediton, and 
wished to have it removed to Exeter. At 
Crediton his church was liable to be attacked 
by pirates ; at Exeter there were fortifica- 
tions. Accordingly, he sent his chaplain, 
Lanbcrt, .to Pope Leo IX with a letter, 
begging leave to move his see, and asking 
tho pope to request Edward to sanction the 
change. Leo wrote to, the king expressing 
his surprise thfct the English bishops should 


not have each his see placed in a city, and, 
deferring the general question, directed him 
to carry out Leofric’s wish. Edward obeyed, 
went to Exeter in 1050, and, in the presence 
of the earls and great men of the kingdom, the 
king took the bishop by tbe right arm, and 
the queen [see Editii or EAUGmi, d. 1075] 
t aking him by the left arm, they joined in in- 
stalling him in his new episcopal seat in the 
minster of St. Peter at Exeter. Leofric ex- 
pelled the monks ( W 1 lli am of Ma lmesbury, 
(rest a Ponti/icum,'p. 200, writes nuns, hut this 
is evidently a mistake) from the church, and 
put canons in their place. These new canons, 
however, were not to live like the English 
canons; ho placed them under the rule of 
Chrodegang of Metz (for this rule see Stubbs, 
De Invent ione Cruris , Prof. pp. ix sqq.l, which 
had been familiar to him in Lotharingia, 
compelling them to use a common dormitory 
and a common table. Ho found his new 
church miserably poor, despoiled of nearly 
all its lands, its books, and its ornaments. 
For some time be supported tbe canons out 
of his own means wliilo be was recovering 
the lands of which 1 ' 
robbed. Among these was Topsham, which 
Harold [see Harold II] unjustly took away, 
and which the bishop was not able to recover. 
He also bestowed other lands on the church, 
ehiolty within the diocese, together with 
Hampton in Oxfordshire. Certain of these 
j lands he appropriated to the support of t ho 
! canons, and his grant was confirmed by a 
J charter from the Conqueror in 1068. Ho 
also gave many vestments and ornaments to 
the church, and a library of nearly sixty 
volumes, twenty-eight of them being in 
English. One of these, ‘a groat, English 
book of divers things, written in verse,’ may 
be identified with tbe collection of poetry 
known as tbe ‘ Liber ExouiensisJ The ori- 
ginal manuscript is still preserved in tho 
library of the clean and chapter of Exeter, 
and there is a facsimile copy in the British 
Museum. From this work Thorpe took his 
‘ Codex Exoniensis,’ published by the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1842. ‘ Leofric’s Missal/ 

which he gave to his church, is in the Bod- 
leian Library, MS. 579. It contains, besides 
liturgical matter, records of manumissions 
and an account of the translation of the 
see. Leofric died on 10 Feb. 1072, and was 
buried in the crypt of his church, probably 
under St. James’s Chapel, the vestry of the 
priests-vicars, to tho south of tho choir 
(Oliver). The fabric roll contains an entry 
under 1419 for an inscription to him (ib.), 
and in 1568 a monument was erected to him 
in the south tower, which was believed to 
stand upon the place of his burial. 
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[Oliver’s Lives of Bishops of Exeter, pp. 6-10 ; 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest, ii. 83, 84, 649, iv. 
166, 378; Exeter, pp. 30-4 (Historic Towns 
Ser.) ; Green’s Conquest of England, pp. 546 
646 ; Wright’s Biog. Lit. i. 38 ; Hadden and 
Stubbs’s Couucils and Keel. Does. i. 690-5 ; 
Dugdale’s Monastieon, ii. 514,526, 53 1 ;• Kemble’s 
Codex Dipl. iv. No. 940 (Engl. Hist. Soc.); 
Anglo-Saxon Chron. ann. 1045, 1046 ; Flor. Wig. 
an. 1046 (Engl, llist. Soe.); William of Malmes- 
bury’s Gesta Punt itl'. p. 201 (Rolls Ser.)] W. If. 

LEOFRIC of Bourne (fl. 1100) is said 
to havo written a life of llereward [q. v. ’ in 
English. The sole authority for this state- 
ment is the anonymous writer of the ‘ (testa 
Ilerewardi,’ whose work is a tissue of legends 
and romances constructed in order to magnify 
thenameof his hero. It is foundon f.eccxw sqq. 
of the ‘Cartulary of Peterborough Abbey, 
which now belongs to Peterborough Cathedral 
Library, and was compiled in the end of the 
thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth ! 
centuries. The writer of the ‘ Gesta ’ states , 
that he gathered facts from men who were ■ 


for he must then have been quite a youth. 
On the outlawry of his family in 1 051 , he. fled 
with his brother Harold [see Harold II] to 
Ireland, took part in Harold’s raid on Somer- 
set. in the next year, and shared in his father’s 
restoration. In 1057, the date of a rearrange- 
ment of earldoms, he probably became earl 
of the whole country over which it is certain 
that he afterwards ruled. His government 
extended over Kent, Surrey, Essex, Middle- 
sex (with the exception of London and so 
much ns pertained to it), Hertfordshire, and' 
probably Buckinghamshire (Kemble, Codex 
Dipl. iv. Nos. 840, 858, 800,. 801), though 
the administration seems to some extent to 
have been under the control of Harold (ib. 
Nos. 851, 855, 859). He appears to .have 
accompanied Harold, then king, to the battle 
of Stamford Bridge (Norman Conquest , iii. 
.‘>(51 n.) At the battle of Hastings, on 14()ct. 
100t>, he took his place beside the. king under 
the standard, and' fell fighting at the bnrri-. 
cade in front of the English position almost 
at the same moment at which his brother 


living in Hero wards time, and if this were Gvrth [q. v.] was slain. His death is repre- 
«o he must have lived in the first half of seated in the Bayeux tapestry. 


the twelfth century. The English work 
of Leofric the deacon, Hero ward’s chaplain 
(presbyter) at Bourne (Bran), was his chief 
source, and he says Leofric was fond of col- 
lecting for the edificat ion of his hearers all the 


[I’re-man’a Norman Conquest, ii. 36, 153, 315 
sqq., 419. 567, iii. 381,484, iv. 34, 753, gives all 
that, is known of Luofwine ; Green’s Conquest 
of England, p. 365: Kemble’s Codex Dipl. iv. 
Nos. 787. 828, 8 16, 854, 855, 859, 860, 864 


acts of giants and warriors out of the fables of 
the ancients, or from faithful report, and of 
committing these to writing. Leofric was 
one of lleru ward’s chosen followers, and, al- 
though a monk, he was skilled iu arms. He is 
praisedfor his astuteness in carryingout apian 
for the release of llereward when on his way 
from Bedford to Rockingham in the custody 
of Robert de IlOrepol. 

The account of Here ward’s career given in 
the ‘Gesta’ resembles rather that of the 
nseudo-Ingulob than that of the ‘ Liber 


pseudo-Ingulpb than that of the ‘ Liber 
Eliensis’ (cf. Freeman, Norm. Conq. iv. 455, 
and note O O). 

[Gaimar’s Lestorio dcs Engles, e.l. Ilardv and 
Martin (Rolls Ser.), 1888, i. 3 59; Gc.sU H< re- 
wardi, pp, 373, 383, 402 ; see art. JIbueward.] 

M. J>. 

LEOFWINE (d. 10(5(5), a younger and 
probably the fifth son of Earl Godwine [q. v.] 
and his wife, Gytha, is described as ‘ nobilis ’ 
in 1049 (Kemble, Codex Dipl. iv. No. 787), 
and about that date, or perhaps earlier, acted 
as governor of Kent (76. No. 828, dated by 
the death of Archbishop Eadsige in 1050, and 
according to Norman Conquest , ii. 507, by 
the death of God wine, bishop of Rochester, in j 
1040, but the latter date seems uncertain). 
Leol’wine was not, however, earl, and no doubt- 
acted as governor underbid father’s direction ; 


(Engl. Hist. Soc.); Anglo-Saxon Chron. ann. 
1051, 1052, 1066 ; Flor. Wig. i. 208, 227 (Engl. 
Hist. Sue.); William of Malmesbury’s Cost a 
Begum, p. 245 (Rolls Ser.); Vita JEdwardi, 1. 
528 (Lives of Edward the ConfesSor, p. 404, 
Rolls Ser.),- where Jtaofwino is erroneously written 
Leofric ; Orderie, p. 501 (Duchesne); Gcoflf. 
Gaimiuv 11. 5265, 6344 (Mon. Hist. Brit. pp. 
827, 828).] W. II. 

| LEOMINSTER, Lord (d. 1711), con- 
noisseur. [See Fermok, William.] 

j LEONI, GIACOMO (1080-1746), archi- 
; tect, was a Venetian, and held the post of 
| architect to the elector palatine. He settled 
in England at the beginning of the* eighteenth 
century, having probably been brought over by 
Richard Boyle, earl of Burlington, to assist in 
! the publication of Palladio’s ‘ Architecture’ in 
1 English. The plates for the work were pre- 
pared afresh by Leoni. The book was pub- 
lished, London, 1715, 1721,1725; the Hague, 
1720 (in French); London, 1742. Leohi 
translated into English Alberti’s ‘ De re 
/Edificatoria,’ and published it with 0. Bar- 
toli’s Italian translation, and plates of his 
own designs. It appeared as ‘The Architec- 
ture of Leon Battista Alberti,’&c.,in London 
in 1720, 1739, 1751, 1755 (the last, edition is 
in English only). The books on painting and 
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statuary were separately published (English 
and Italian) in 1741, with many of the plates 
drawn by Leoni. His first work was Bram- 
ham Park, near Leeds in Yorkshire, built for 
Lord Bingley, 1710, partly destroyed by fire 

• in 1865. Moor Park, Hertfordshire, 1720, 
Leoni’s greatest work, was built at great 
expense, on the site of the original brick 
mansion by Wren, for B. JJ. Styles, esq. ; the 
wings with tho chapel were taken down be- 
tween 1789 and 1799. In 1721 he designed 
Queensberry House in Old Burlington Street 
. for. the Duke of Queensberry and Dover (re- 
built in 1790-2) ; in 1725 Latham House, 
Lancashire, for Sir Thomas Booth; in 1723- 
1732 the south front tof Lyme Hull, Cheshire, 

• for Peter Legh, esq., with alterations in the j 
existing'building; in 1730 Bold Hall, Lanca- 

. slurp, for Peter Bold, esq. ; in 1732 Clandqn 
Park, Surrey, for the Earl of Onslow; in 
1740 Burtofi or Bodecton Park, Sussex, for 
R.* Biddulph, esq. ; and Moulsham Park, 
Essex, for Benjamin, earl Fitz- Walter, which 
was demolished about 1810. Leoni died 8 J une 
1746, aged 60, and was buried in Old St. 
Pancras churchyard. lie left a widow, Mary, 
aiid two sons, John Philip and Joseph, lie 
made no will, and appears to have died in 
poor circumstances. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Diet, of Archi- 
tecture; Walpole's Anecdotes (Womuin and Dal- 
..law&y), pp. 767-8 ; Lysons’s Environs, iii. 855, for 
inscription on Leoni’s tomb; Langley’s London 
Prices, 1 7-18, p. xi. For descriptions and plans 
of buildings mentioned, see Allen’s York, iii. 
313; Neale’s Seats, ii. v. 2nd sor. i. ; Depository 
of Arts, 1825 p. 127, 1828 p. 126 ; Wright’s Essex, 

i. 87 ; DallawayandCartwright’sWesternSussex, 

ii. 283; Aikin’a Manchester, pp. 316, 440; Camp- 

boll’s Vitruvius Britannicus (Woolfe), ii. 81-2 
(and Gandon), iv. 30-1, 94-8, v. 50-5 ; Brayley’s 
Surroy, ii. 60, iv. 66 ; Wheatley’s Piccadilly, p . 7 4 ; 
Morris’s Seats, v. 53; Morant’s Essex,* ii. 3; 
Twycross’s Mansions, iii. 16-20, 27, v. 92-8 ; 
•Ralph’s Critical Review of Buildings, pp. 194-5; 
Admih. Act Book, June 1746.] B. P. 

LEOPOLD GEORGE DUNCAN 
ALBERT, jDxrKB of Albany (1853-1884), 
fourth and youngest son of Queen Vic- 
toria and . the - ’ prince consort, was horn at 
Buckingham Palace on 7 April 1853. So 
delicate was his health that his baptism was 
deferred until the ensuing 28 June (Coro- 
nation day), when the rite was performed 
at Buckingham Palace, his sponsors being 

• George V,’ king of Hanover (after whom he 
was namedGeorge), Prince Ernest of Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg, his elder sister the Prin- 
cess of 'Prussia (afterwards Empress of Ger- 
many), and the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
now Duchess pf Teck. The prince waa 
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j named Leopold after his great-uncle, Leo- 
old II, king of the Belgians, Albert after 
is fatherland Duncan in compliment to 
• Scotland. H is ill-health debarred him from 
j the ordinary sports of boyhood, and even 

f recluded a systematic course of education. 

lis mind, however, was active, he early 
! evinced a love of books — Shakespeare and 
Sir Walter Scott were his favourite authors 
— and be showed remarkable aptitude for 
music and modern languages. He was in- 
structed in the rudiments of religion and 
science by Canon Duckworth, Dean Stanley, 
and Professor Tyndall. Later on bis principal 
tutor was Mr. (now Sir) Robert Hawthorn 
Collins, afterwards comptroller of liis house- 
hold, with whom he went into residence at 
Oxford in 1872, matriculating at Christ 
Church (27 Nov.) lie lived at Wykeham 
House, St. Giles’s, near the parks ; attended, 
in the garb of a gentleman-commoner, the 
lectures of the professors of history, poetry, 
music, fine art, and political economy, and 
studied science at the museum and modern 
languages at. the Taylorian Institution. 

On coming of age in 1874 the prince was 
sworn of the privy council, and granted an 
annuity of 15,000/. ’In tho winter of 1874-5 
his life was threatened by a severe attack of 
typhus fever. In 1876 lie left the university 
with the honorary degree of D.C.L., and 
established himself at Boy ton House, "Wilt- 
shire, whence be removed in 1879 to Clare- 
mont. Part of the intervening years he 
spent in travel in France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, and in 1880 he made a tour 
in Canada and the United States. In 1878 
lie was elected president of the Royal Society 
of Literature, and in 1879 vice-president of 
the Society of Arts. He was a graceful and 
j effective public speaker, and took a lively 
! interest in social questions. In 1879 lie 
spoke in favour of the movement for uni- 
versity extension (Mansion House, 19 Feb.), 
advocated the cause of technical education 
iti presiding at the prize distribution at the 
Birkbock Institute, Chancery Lane (25 Feb.), 
took the chair and spoke at a meeting at 
Grosvenor House in support of the Royal 
Institution in aid of tuo Deaf and Dumb 
(16 May), and opened Firth College, Shef- 
field (20 Oct.) In 1880 ho laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the Oxford High School 
(14 April). In 1881 he presided at the first 
meeting of the Kyrle Society (27 Jan.), 
opened University College, Nottingham 
(80 June), advocated the establishment of a 
national conservatoire of music at a soir6e 
at Manchester (12 Dec.), and laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the Princess Helena College at 
Ealing (17 Dec.) 
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Meanwhile the prince had been created 
(24 May 1881) Duke of Albany, Earl of 
Clarence, and Baron Arklow, and had tuken 
his seat in the House of Lords (21 June). 
Ho spent the following autumn at Frankfort, 
where he made the acquaintance of Princess 
Helen Frederica Augusta, daughter of H.S.1I. 
George Victor, prince of NValdeck-Pyrmont, 
to whom (the queen having given her con- 
sent, 29 Nov.) he was married in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, on 27 April 1882. His 
allowance was now raised to 25,000/., pro- 
vision being also made for a jointure for the 

E rincess of (5,000/. in the event of her widow- 
ood. The prince and princess resided at 
Claremont, the prince, so far as his health per- 
mitted, continuing his exertions in the cause 
of education, though his public appearances 
were fewer than formerly. One of the latest 
of them was the laying of the foundation- 
stone of the new buildings of the Birkbeck 
Institute (2d April 188d). In the spring of 
1884 his health compelled a visit to the south 
of France. At lirst he seemed to be bene- 
fited by the change, but a fall in a club- 
house at Cannes brought on an attack of 
epilepsy, .of which he died at the V illa 
Nevada on 28 March. The remains of the 
prince were brought home for interment. 
The funeral took place in St. George’s Chapel, 
"Windsor, on 6 April. He left a son and a 
daughter. 

The prince was K.G., Iv.T., G.C.S.L, 
G.C.M.G., D.C.L. of the university of Dur- 
ham, a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, an elder 
brother of Trinity House, a freeman of the 
city of London, and a freemason. He was 
also honorary colonel of the third battalion 
Seaforth Highlanders, and a member of 
various foreign orders. 

A portrait by Carl Sohn, jun., belongs to 
the Duchess of Albany. Sir James Linton 
painted a picture of the duke’s marriage, 
which is now at Windsor. 

[Obituary and other notices in the Timef, j 
Morning Post, Ann. Register; Academy, xxv. j 
242; Transactions of the Royal Society of Lite- j 
rature, 2nd ser. ; Journal of the Society of Arts, j 
1879 et, seq. ; Hansard Pari. Deb. 3rd ser. 
ccxxi. 268, 645, 978; Warre’s Life and Speeches 
of H.R.H. Prince Leopold (1 884); Martin’s Lifoof 
the Prince Consort, Fosters Alumni Oxonienses, 
and Burke's Peerage.] J. M. R. 

LEPIPRE (LE PIPER), FRANCIS 
(d. 1698), artist, son of Noel Lepipre, be- 
longed to a family of some importance in 
Flanders, which had, however, settled in 
England, and owned property at Canterbury. 
His father made a large fortune as a mer- 
chant, and gave Lepipre a liberal education, 

‘ but he showed a genius for art, and devoted 


himself to drawing. Having no need to earn 
his livelihood, he drew for his amusement, 
selecting subjects of a humorous or comical 
nature. His memory was so good that ho 
could draw exact likenesses of any one whom 
lie had only passed in the street. He was of 
a genial nature, fond of the bottle and good 
living, and a great favourite among his friends. 
Some of his best drawings were made for 
taverns, sucli as the Mitre in Stocks Market 
and the Bell in Westminster. Lepipre travelled 
much on the continent, and his close study 
of the works of the great painters rendered 
him an excellent draughtsman. He once ex- 
tended his travels as far as Cairo in Egypt. Ho 
drew landscapes and humorous compositions 
and caricatures, and frequently etched sub- 
jects on silver plates for his friends, who 
used them as lids to their tobacco-boxes. 
Lepipre painted twelve small pictures of 
scenes in ‘ 11 ml i bras,’ which are very similnr 
to the set engraved by William Hogarth 
[q. v.] Some of the heads in Sir Paul Ky- 
eaut.’s ‘History of the Turks’ were drawn by 
Lepipre and engraved by W. Elder. There 
are a few humorous drawings by him in the 
print room at the British Museum. Lepipre 
inherited some fortune at the death of his 
father, but at one time found himself con- 
siderably reduced in circumstances, and tem- 
porarily worked for Isaac Beckett, t he mezzo- 
t int-engraver. Late in life he took to modelling 
in wax, executing bas-reliefs in this manned 
with some success. After his mother’s death 
ho inherited further property, and indulged in 
free living again. A fever was the result, and 
through medical inexperience it proved fatal. 
He died unmarried in Aldermanbury in 1698, 
and was buried in St. Mary Magdalene, Ber- 
mondsey. Two portraits of Lepipre were 
engraved in mezzotint, one being ascribed to 
E.Luttrell; others were engraved for various 
editions of Walpole’s ‘Anecdotes of Painting.’ 
He also was the central figure of a group 
painted by Isaac Fuller [q. v.] His brother, 
Peter Lepipre, was a merchant in London j 
and owned most of his brother’s drawings. 
He married Sarah, daughter of Sir Gabriel 
Roberts, by whom ho had a large family. 

[Do PileB’s Lives of tho Painters ; Walpole’s * 
Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wornum; Nichols’s 
Anecdotes of Hogarth ; family papors of A. H. 
Frere, esq.] L. C. 

LE QUESNE, CHARLES (1811-1866), 
a writer on the constitutional history of 
Jersey, a native of Jersey, was eldest son of 
Nicholas Le Quesne, a jurat of the Royal 
Court. From early youth ho showed arstrong 
predilection forthestudy of political economy, 
and his first publication was a series of 
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articles on commercial questions relating to [Bryan’s Piet, of Painters and Engravers 
the Channel Islands, which were contributed (Armstrong); Redgrave’s Piet, of Artists; 


to Jonathan Duncan’s ‘ Guernsey Magazine ’ 
(183(5-8). In 1848 appeared a remarkablo 
essay by Lo Quesne, entitled ‘ Ireland and 
the Channel Islands, or a Remedy for Ire- 
land.’ lie attributed the discontent in Ire- 
land mainly to the system of land tenure, 
and suggested the application to Ireland of 
the land system ol the Channel Islands, 
which divides the land among many small 
proprietors. In 1856, the year of his death, 
Le Quesne published a ' Constitut ional His- 
tory of Jersey,’ a standard work, from whicl 
quotation has frequently been made in law- | 
suits relating to the Channel Islands heard 
before the privy council. The ‘ History’ is 
written in English, and prints for the first 
time many valuable documents. Some por- 
tion of its contents was, however, borrowed 
from Edward Duroll’s edition ofFalle’s ‘ 11 is- 
torv,’ 1 837. 

Le Quesne was elected a jurat of the 
Royal Court of Jersey on 2 July 1850. For 
many years he held a commission in the 
island artillery, and was president of the 
Jersey chamber of commerce. 

Le Quesne was an active and liberal 
member of the states of Jersey, and, though 
attached to the constitution of the island, 
was a staunch supporter of useful and pro- 
gressive reform, lie died on 18 Aug. 1850 
at. St. Ilelier. He married Kate, daughter 
of Colonel English, II. E. 

[Payne’s Armorial of Jersey, p. 250 ; local 
newspaper files under dates mentioned. ) 

e: T. N. 

LERPINIERE, DANIEL (1745 P-1 785), 
engraver, was bom in England, probably of 
French parentage, about 1745. He was in- 
structed by Francis Vivares [q. v.], whoso 
manner he followed, and was afterwards em- 
ployed exclusively by Messrs. Boydell, for 
whom he engraved some fine plates, chiefly 
landscapes, bet ween 1776 and 1785. Among 
these w6ro ‘ The Young Herdsman ’ and 
* Evening/ after Cuyp ; * The Molten Calf/ 
‘The Flight into Egypt/ and ‘ St. George and 
the Dragon,’ after Claude ; six plates of rural 
amusements, after Loutherbourg; six British 
naval victories, after II. Paton ; ‘ Morning/ 
after Pynacker; two views of London and 
three views in Jamaica, after G. Robertson ; 
two Italian landscapes, after J. Taylor ; and 
1 Calm ’ and * Stonp/ after J. Vernet. He 
also engraved some of the views in tire third 
volume of Stuart’s ‘ Antiquities^ Athens.’ 
Lerpiniere exhibited a few drawings and en- 
gravings with the Free Society of Artists 
between 1773 and 1783, He died at Walcot 
Place, Lambeth, in 1785. 


Strutt s Diet, of Engravers ; Dodd’s Collections 
in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 33399.] F. M. O’D. 

LESIEUR, Sin STEPHEN (Jl. 1586- 
1627), ambassador, seems to have been a 
Frenchman. He was living at Dunkirk in 
January 1586, and in October of that year 
became secretary to the French ambassador 
in England. In May 1589 he tried to become 
a denizen, and succeeded shortly afterwards. 
Cecil took him into the public service about 
1598. In October 1(502 be was sent with 
Lord Eure, Sir John Herbert, and Dr. Daniel 
Donne [q. v.], to treat with the king of Den- 
mark and the Ilanse Towns at Bremen. 
While he was at Bremen the queen died, to 
the great, injury, he afterwards complained, 
of his prospects. On 25 June 1603 he was 
sent on an embassy to the emperor, Ru- 
dolph II. In March 1 605 he was living next 
t o York 1 1 ouse in 1 .ondon. He seems to have 
had a pension of 50/. a year from 1605, and 
on 31 Jan. 1607-8 he received a grant of 
4,000/. of old crown debts to recover. James I 
also, on 23 March 1608, gave him 1,000/. In 

1608 he seems to have been in Florence, in 

1609 he went on an embassy to the arch- 
duke, and in Nov. 1 609 he set out for Florence 
again, when the Bishop of Winchester asked 

i him to take his son with him. At Florence 
i he had small success, and going to the cm- 
I peror in 1(512-3, he was recalled as ‘ un- 
acceptable.’ lie remained, however, at 
Prague till April 1014, and wrote his name 
in au autograph book belonging to John 
Opsimalhis of Moravia, which is preserved in 
the British Museum (Eg. MS. 52). Letters 
of Lesieur between 1597 and 1603 are men- 
tioned in ‘Hist. MSS. Comm.’ 3rd, 5tb, 6th, 
and 7th Reps. He seems to have had no 
further public employment, and in 1627 pe- 
titioned Charles I for tlio continuance of the 
pension which James I had granted to him. 
The date of his death is uncertain. Tie mar- 
ried by license, granted 21 Dec. 1592, Mary, 
widow of Francis Littleton. 

[Calendars of State Papers, Dom. 1581-1628, 
passim; Syllabus to Rymer’s Foedera, 828-31 ; . 
Chester’s London Marriago Licenses ; 'Devon’s 
Issues of the Exchequer.] j W. A. J. A. 

LESLEY. [See also Leslie and Lesly.] 

LESLEY, ALEXANDER (1693-1758), 
josuit, born in Aberdeenshire 7 Nov. 1693, 
was third son of Alexander Leslie; third 
baron of I’itcaple, by his second wife Hen- 
rietta Irvine ot Drum. After having gone 
through a course of classics at Douay lie com- 
pleted his studies at Rome ; entered the 

f2 
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Society of .Jesus 12 Nov. 1712, and taught 
literature at Sora and Ancona. Me passed 
through his theological course at the Collegio 
Romano, and subsequently delivered lectures 
on the Greek language in that institution. 
In 1728 he taught philosophy in the Illyrian 
College of Loreto. He was professed of the 
four vows 2 Keb. 172S--9, and being sent to 
the Scottish mission, laboured in Aberdeen- 
shire. 1 n 1 78 the returned to It aly and taught 
in the colleges of Ancona and Tivoli. He 
came back to England in 1788 at the request, 
of Lord Metre, who desired to have the ser- 
vices of an ecclesiastic who was versed in 
antiquarian lore. lie was associated with 1 he 
English province of the society, and in 1751 
was a missioner in the ‘College of the IIolv 
Apostles,’ which comprised Essex, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Cambridgeshire. Returning to 
Rome in 1741 he was prefect of studies in 
the Scots College till 1740, was professor of 
moral theology for two years in the English 
College (17 4(1 8), and in 1 749 was associated 
with the learned jesuit Emanuel do Azevedo 
in preparing the ‘Thesaurus Liturgicus’ for 
publication. He fixed his residence in the 
Collegio Romano, where he died on 27 March 
1758, after having published a more fragment, 
of the projected ‘Thesaurus,’ viz. ‘ Missale 
mixtum secundum Regularn Beati Isidori 
dictum Mozarabes,’ with a preface, notes, 
and appendix, 2 vols., Rome, 1755, 4to ; re- 
printed under the edit orsliip of J. P. Migne, 
Paris, 1850, 8vo. This was a reprint of the 
Mozarabie Missal printed at Toledo in 1500 
*>y order of Cardinal Ximenes. ‘ Lesley’s 

? reface and notes,’ says M. Lefebre in the 
Biographie ITniverselle,’ ‘ are invaluable to 
those who desire to trace tins origin of the 
Mozarabie rite and its variations.’ 

lie is said to have left in manuscript: 
1. ‘ Notes on the Mozarabie Breviary.’ 
2. ‘ Notes on a Greek Medal struck by the 
inhabitants of Smyrna.’ 3. ‘ Iter Littera- 
rium.’ 4. Two collections of inscriptions, viz. 
‘Lapides Tiburtini ’ and ‘ Lapides Britannici.’ 
6. ‘Refutation of Dr. Conyers Middleton’s 
“ Pagan and Modern Rome compared,” ’ an 
uncompleted work. 6. Notes on lather John 
Tempest’s ‘Letters from Palestine.’ 7. ‘De 
priest an tia veterum lapidura,' in imitation of 
the work of Spanhcim. 8. ‘ De praestantia 
numismatum.’ 9. ‘ De Legionibus,’ an im- 
portant work, in which ho distinguished, by 
means of inscriptions, all the grades ot the 
Roman army. 

[Biog. IJriiv. xxiv. 296; Caballorq’s Bibl. 
Script. 8. J. supplonieutft, i. 294 ; Do Backer’s 
Bibl. de la Compagnio do J&sus, ii. 717; Foley’s 
Records, v. 633. vii. 452; Leslie’s Records of the 
Family of Leslie (I860), iii. 396; Oliver’s Jesuit 


I Collections, pp, 24, 204; StoUicrl’s Catholic 
J Mission in Scotland, p. 671 ; Zaeeuriu’s Anuali 
| letterarii d’ltalia (Modena, 1764), vol. iii. pt. ii. 

! p. 494 ; Zaccaria’s Bibl. Jlitualis, ii. 225.] 

1 T. 0. 

LESLEY, WILLIAM ALOYS! US, 

D.D. (1041-1704), jesuit, bom in Aberdeen- 
shire in 1011, entered the Society of Jesus 
, at Rome at the age of twenty-five, being 
| then a doctor ofdivinity. For some time he 
! taught philosophy at Perugia, and on 10 Feb. 

; 1073 4 he was appointed superior of the 
Scots College at Rome, which he governed 
for nine years. On his petition, in conjunc- 
tion with his cousin William Lesley, agent 
at Rome for the Scottish clergy, the festival 
of St. Margaret, which previously had been 
celebrated in Scotland only, was inserted in 
the Roman breviary and missal. During the 
last ten years of his life Lesley served the 
mission in Scotland, where he died on 
20 March 1701. 

He published ‘ Vita di S. Margherita, 
Regina di Scozia, raccolta da diversi autori/ 
Rome, 1075, 1691, and 1718, 12mo, pp. 105. 

[Catholic Miscellany, ix. 38; I)e Backer's 
Bibl. de la Compagnio do J^sus, ii. 718; Foley’s 
Records, vii. 454 ; Lowndes s Bibl. Man. (Bolin), 
p. 1343; Oliver’s Jesuit Collections, p. 28; 
Southwell’s Bibl. Seriptorum Hoc. Jesu, p. 311; 
Stothert’s Catholic Mission in Scotland, pp. 
196-8.1 T. C. 

LESLIE. [See also Lesley and Lesly.] 

LESLIE, ALEXANDER, first Fake 
of Lev en (1580P-1G61), general, was born, 
according to Macfarlane the antiquary, at 
Coupar-Angus, in the house; of Leonard Les- 
lie, who was abbot there from 1503 to 1005 
(manuscript in Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh). II is father was George Leslie, captain 
of the castle of Blair in Athol o, a scion of the 
Leslies of Balquhain ; his mother, whose sur- 
name was Stewart, and whose Christian name 
is variously given as Ann and Margaret, is 
doubtfully said to have been a daughter of 
the laird of Ballechin. David, second earl of 
Wemyss, who was engaged in the covenant- 
ing war under Leslie, noted in his diary- the 
current story that she was ‘ a wench in Ran- 
noch ’ (manuscript preserved at Wemyss 
Castle). He was born out of wedlock, but 
after the death of his wife Captain George 
Leslie married his former love in order to 
legitimate his eldest son (Leslie, Hist, lie- 
cordvof the Family of Leslie , iii. 356). 

J jesl ie is said to have been overeighty on his 
death in 1601 (Turner, Memoirs, p. 25), and 
must have therefore been bora about 1580. 
His education was probably scanty. Lord 
Hailes pointed out tae print-lijfe form of his 
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signatures, the only extant specimens of his 
handwriting, as proof of liis illiteracy, and 
relates the story that Leslie once told some 
attendants that his instruction in reading 
did not reach beyond the let ter g (Masson, 
life of Milton, ii. 55, footnote). 

In early manhood he sought employment 
as a soldier on the continent. According to 
Muclarlane he first served under Sir Jlorutio 
Yere in the Netherlands, probably as one of 
the Seoltish company which, under the cap- 
taincy of Sir "Walter Scott, father of the first 
Earl of JJuceleuch, followed Yere from Eng- 
land before 1004. In 1005 Leslie entered 
the army of the king of Sweden, in which he 
served with distinction duringthe next t lxirty 
years. II e fought under Charles IX of Sweden 
and under hisson, Gustavus Adolphus, in their 
campaigns against Russia, Poland, and Den- i 
mark, as well as against the imperial house ; 
of Austria in the thirty years’ war. 

On 23 Sept. 1 0 - 0 , when ( \ usta v us Adolphus 
was invested by envoys from Charles I 
with the order of the Garter at Dirschau, 
he knighted Leslie, then lieutenant-general, 
and five others, in the presence of the whole 
army ( llutficen Correspondence, p. ix ). In 
the same year Leslie signalised himself in an 
encounter with the Polish troops of Sigis- 
mund in the neighbourhood of Danzig. 

In 1(528, when the Swedish king had flung 
kimselfintothe thirty years’ war, Leslie acted 
as his chief otlicer. In May he wus sent tq 
take the command utStralsund, which Wal- 
lenstein was besieging. With live thousand 
Scots and Swedes Leslie fought, his way into 
the town, the stores of which he replenished, 
and his vigorous action compelled Wallen- 
stein to raise the siege and retire. Leslie 
was thereupon appointed governor of all the 
remaining cities along the Baltic coast. Mu- 
nificent rewards were given him by the citi- 
zens of Stralsund, including a medal struck 
in gold to commemorate the relief of the city 
(Munko, Expedition, , 1037, pp. 75-8). The 
medal is still preserved by Leslie’s descend- 
ants. 

Leslie continued in command of the Balt ic 
district until 1630, and made it a valu- 
able recruiting-ground for the Swedish 
armies. The adjacent island of Rugen was 
meanwhile in the occupation of the imperial ist 
troops, and satisfied that they were incapable 
of much injury, Leslie for a time ignored 
their presence. But learning in that, year 
that Duke Bogislaus of Pomerania had pri- 
vately agreed, with Wallenstein’s consent, 
to cede the island to Denmark, he by a bold 
aally took possession of it in the name of the 
king of Sweden (Fletcher, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, 1890, pp. 85, 114, 117). 


In recognition of his services Gustavus 
l conferred upon him an estate in .Sweden, 
which was resumed by the Swedish govern- 
ment in 1035 on the ground of some deduct 
in the grant; and if it be true that be re- 
ceived ‘two rich earldoms in Germany’ at 
the same time, it is clear that the changing 
fortunes of war soon deprived him of them 
(State Papers, Dom. 1030, p. 22(5 ). A valu- 
able jewel, anot her gift of Gustavus, with 
a miniature likeness of the donor, Leslie 
retained till his death ( Fountain hall, llis- 
i torieal Notices of Scottish Affairs, i. 421). 

| In May 1 030 Lcsl ie went to England to ad- 

i vise .fames, third marquis of Hamilton [q.v.], 
who had been entrusted bv Charles 1 with, 
the duty of bringing six thousand English 
soldiers to Gustavus’s aid. Leslie acted as 
sergeant-major-general to Hamilton and his 
troops. After Hamilton’s landing at tho 
mouth of the Oder in Pomerania, Leslie, 
despite the sickness and death that soon 
reduced the numbers of the British con- 
tingent bv a third, captured with their aid 
the towns of Crossen, Frankfort, and Gubcn 
on the Oder, lie was afterwards engaged 
with the British contingent, at the recovery 
of Magdeburg from the imperialists ( January 
j 1032), and at the siege of Boxtelude lie was 
in command of the army of Field-marshal 
Todt, who had fallen into temporary dis- 
grace: but a few days after his arrival a 
shot from the town struck him outlie instep 
of his left foot while he was viewing the 
, place, and disabled him. He was carried to 
j Hamburg (Swedish Intelligencer, pt. iv. p. 

| 128), but. recovered in time to be present at 
: the battle of Lutzen on 0 Nov. 1032, where 
Gustavus was killed. Subsequently he laid 
siege to Brandenburg, which surrendered to 
him on 10 March 1034; and returning to 
Pomerania, again took part, in the reduction 
of Frankfort on the Oder. 1 .a tor he was made 
general of tho Swedish armies in Westphalia, 
where he reduced the castle of Petersliagen, 
took the town of Minden on the Weser, and 
relieved the garrison of Osnabruck. On the 
death of Kniplmusen in the summer of 1030 
he was made field-marshal in his placo (Tur- 
ner, M emoirs, p. 9), and he despatched Colonel 
Robert Monro (q. v.] to Scotland in order to 
gain recruits, giving him letters appealing for 
assistance addressed to Charles I and Hamil- 
ton . A t the time t he posi t ion of t he Swedish 
army in Germany was becoming critical. In 
the latter half of 1037 Leslie was driven from 
Torgau and down the Elbe to Stettin, whence 
he crossed t o Stockholm in September. The 
Swedish queen and her chancellor, Oxen- 
stierna, acknowledged the value of his exer- 
tions by granting him an annual pension of 
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eight hundred rixdollars, while his elder 
son, Gustavus, was appointed a colonel in tlio 
Swedish army. lie at the same time re- 
ceived fresh instructions for the prosecution 
of tho war in Germany (note of Swedish 
documents in Melville Charter-chest; Ili$t. 
MSS. Comm, lltli Rep. pt. vi. pp. 09-93 ; 
Fraser, Marls of Haddington, ii. 91-114). 

Leslie had married in early life Agnes Ren- 
ton, daughter of the laird of Billy, Berwick- 
shire, but she had remained in Scotland in 
his absence, and ho had managed to pay her 
frequent visits. In 1 033, when he seems to 
have had thoughts of retiring from military 
life, he spent some time in Scotland, and with 
the assistance of his remote kinsman and in- 
timate friend John, earl of Rothes, acquired 
the estate of Balgonie and other adjacent 
lands in Fife, and the estate of Fast Nisbet 
in Berwickshire. On 9 July 1635 Culross in 
Perthshire conferred on him the civic freedom 
(burgess ticket in Melville Charter-chest). In 
1636 his relations with Rothes were drawn 
closer by the marriage of liis second son, Alex- 
ander, to Rothes’s second daughter, Margaret. 
On his return to Scotland in the year follow- 
ing Leslie announced his intention of carrying 
his wife and family to Sweden, hut he seems 
to have contemplated transferring his ser- 
vices to the elector palatine (cf. Jlut/iven 
Correspondence, p. xiv). In April 1638 he 
was presented in London to Charles I, and 
expressed himself ready to undertake the 
leadership of an expedition for the recovery 
of the Bohemian throne for Charles’s nephew, 
the elector (Gardiner, Jit's t. of England , 
viii. 388). lie received a safe-conduct from 
Charles, dated 20 March 1637-8, for the safe 
conveyance of himself and household from 
Scotland across the sea on business from the 
king (original safe-conduct in the Melville 
Charter-chest). Leslie accordingly paid a 
very brief visit to Germany, but nothing in 
regard to the elector was effected. 

Leslie had watched with interest the course 
of events in Scotland, and was in complete 
sympathy with the covenanters, lie had not 
only taken the covenant himself, but caused 
‘a great number of our commanders in 
Germany subscry ve our covenant’ (Baitxie, 
Letters , i. 111). lie was generally marked 
out as t he leader of the Scottish army in 
event of those hostilities with Fngland which 
Charles I’s ecclesiastical policy seemed to 
make inevitable in 1638. On 14 Aug. 1638 
Christina of Sweden gave him, at his request, 
letters of demission, in which she testified to 
his achievements in the Swedish service, and 
his arrears of salary were paid in the shape of 
munitions of w ar — two field-pieces and two 
thousand muskets. With these arms he re- 


turned in November to Scotland, and had 
some difficulty in avoiding the English 
cruisers which were watching the Scottish 
coast. 

Immediately on his arrival Leslie took the 
direction of the military preparations then 
going forward. He gathered together the 
most expert military officers as a council of 
■war, saw to the levying and drilling of tho 
recruits, sent abroad to Holland and other 
countries, not only for more ammunition and 
arms, but to impress upon any of the Scots 
serving abroad the duty of coming home ; and 
he caused Captain Alexander Hamilton, who 
was better known by the sobriquet of ‘ Dear 
Sandy,’ to cast a number of cannon, such as 
were used in field warfare on the continent, 
but were hitherto unknown in Britain. Leith 
he strongly fortified in order to resist the at- 
tack of an expected fleet under 1 lamilton, and 
he infused such a spirit into the covenanters 
that even the nobles and their wives put their 
hands to the work. Leslie fully identified 
himself with the cause of the covenant by ap- 

{ lending his signature to t he libel against the 
fish ops (Gordon, Scots Affairs, i. 127 ). 

. The first active incident of the campaign 
was the capture of Aberdeen, which Leslie 
effected without a blow ( State Vapers, Dom. 
1030, p. 39; cf. Gordon, George, second 
Marquis of J Iitxtly). In March 1639, when 
the covenanters resolved to seize the for- 
tresses, Leslie was sent to demand the’ Sur- 
render of Edinburgh Castle. He took very 
few men with him, and, after the constable 
refused to give up the castle, made a feint of 
retiring. But placing a petard on- the outer 
gate, he instantly destroyed it by tho ex- 
plosion, and then vigorously assailed the 
inner gate with axes and rams. Before the 
garrison recovered from their surprise, scal- 
ing-ladders were applied to tho walls, and 
without the loss of a man on either side the 
castle was in Leslie’s hands. 

As Hamilton with his fleet now lay in the 
Forth, and Charles was reported nearly ready 
to lead an army in person into Scotland, a 
general muster of the Scottish levies took 
place at Leith, and with one consent Leslie 
was formally nominated lord-general of all 
the Scott ish forces by land or sea, and also 
of all fortresses (9 May 1639). Plenary powers 
were conferred upon him, and the wlfole es- 
tates assembled in convention swore to give 
him dutiful obedience. Ilis command was to 
endure, they said, ‘so long as we arenecessitat 
to be in armes for the defence of the cove- 
nant, for religions, crowne, and countrie, and 
ay and whill the Lord send peace to this 
kingdoms.’ He claimed much dignity for 
his office, sitting ‘ at table yrith the best of 
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the nobility of Scotland, at the upper end, 
covered, and they all bareheaded/ and in joint 
letters * he signs before them all ’ (State 
Papers, Dom. 1639, pp. 220, 234). 

As Charles drew near the borders Leslie 
inarched his army, which consisted of thirty 
thousand horse and foot, southwards to meet 
him, encamping first at Dunglas, and after- 
wards on Duns Law, where he maintained in 
the castle, at his own expense, says .Baillie, 

‘ ane honourable table for the nobles and 
strangers with himself. . . . The fare was as 
became agenerall intyme of warr’ (Letters, 
i. 212, 214). Charles, encamped before Ber- 
wick, offered 500/. sterling for Leslie’s head. 
Leslie was unwilling to fight if fighting could 
be averted, but his duty was to be prepared, 
and he issued rousing and practically worded 
manifestoes urging his fellow-countrymen to 
prompt and united action in order to prevent 
invasion (ib. vol. ii. App. pp. 438, 442). 

The unreadiness of either side to assume 
the offensive resulted in the opening of ne- ! 
gotiations, and a treaty of pacification was j 
concluded in June 1630. The king insisted 
that Leslie’s commission should be cancelled. 
The Scots were unwilling to yield on this 
point, but Leslie asked permission to resign, 
and removed the difficulty. The peace, how- 
ever, was very short-lived. In November 
Leslie again placed his services at the dis- 
posal of the committee of estates, and super- 
intended the work of reorganising the army. 
On 1 Nov.hc was presented with the freedom 
of the town of Perth (burgess ticket in the 
Melville Charter-chest), and on 1 April 1640 
Edinburgh conferred upon him a similar 
honour (ib.) In March 1040 the estates 
offered Leslie the generalship of their army 
to be held conjointly with some .of their own 
number, but. he declined it on such Jerms, 
and on 17 April his former sole commission 
was renewed to him by the convention, and 
was confirmed to him by parliament in the 
following June. 

• The new campaign opened with an unsuc- 
cessful attack by Leslie on Edinburgh Castle 
(Memorie of the Somervilles, ii. 223-70), 
and a vessel belonging to him, laden with 
arms and ammunition, was seized at sea. 
Provoked by these rebuffs, he declared that 
if a satisfactory reply from the king to the 
Scots' demands was not forthcoming he would 
at once carry the war into England (State 
Papers , 1640, pp. 313, 336). Meanwhile he 
with other Scottish leaders had signed a 
letter to Louis XIII of France, reminding 
him of the ancient friendship bet ween the 
two countries, and bespeaking his friendly 
offices in their behalf with Charles. It was 
addressed ‘ Au roy/ and fell into Charles’s 


hands. The English king judged its super- 
scription treasonable. But a summons sent 
to Leslie and the other signatories to stand 
their trial in London was naturally dis- t 
regarded. 

By the beginning of July Leslie’s army 
was concentrated upon the borders. His in- 
tention was to seize Newcastle and the Eng- 
lish coal-fields there, but he did not cross 
the Tweed until the middle of August. On 
the occasion Secretary Windebank penned a 
squib, in which Leslie was compared to Wil- 
liam tho Conqueror, and was represented as 
assuring his men of certain conquest and 
ready fortunes (State Papers, Dom. 1640, 
]). 612). The Scots encountered no opposi- 
tion until they reached the Tyne at New- 
born, where after a brief struggle they forced 
the passage of the river, took possession of 
Newcastle, and within a brief space reduced 
all t lie surrounding country as far south as 
the Tees. Leslie remained at Newcastle for 
a whole year, and there welcomed to the 
Scot tish army twenty-six of hisdistinguisked 
comrades in the Herman wars. Charles was 
during the period at York, but few in his 
camp were anxious to begin hostilities. At 
length a submissive petition to Charles from 
the Scots at Newcastle, craving redress of 
their nat ional grievances, led to the opening 
of negotiations at Hipon, and they were con- 
cluded at London on 7 Aug. 1641. 

A few days later Charles set out for Scot- 
land in person. In passing through New- 
castle he was received with demonstrative 
loyalty by the Scottish army, and was mag- 
nificently entertained by Leslie. He and 
his army afterwards followed Charles north- 
wards, and marching to Ilirsel Law, Leslie 
disbanded his troops. On 30 Aug. he was 
resent with the king in Edinburgh at a 
anquet given by tho provost in the great 
parliament hall, and as lord general took 
precedency there of all the Scottish nobles. 
Charles wrote to the queen that Leslie drove 
round the town with him amidst the shouts 
of the people. Leslie was reported to have 
said that he saw the king was ill-used; that 
he had served his country to settle religion, 
and this being done, he would now serve 
his king against those that would imperil 
his crown. It was suspected that Leslie’s 
views were influenced by the hope of an earl- 
dom (Nicholas Papers, Canid. Soc., i. 62). 
But when he secretly learned of the plot of 
the royalists — known as ‘ the Incident’ — to 
kidnap Argyll, Hamilton, and his brother 
Lanark, the leaders of tho party hostile to 
the king, he privately gave them the warn- 
ing that enabled them to escape. The king 
subsequently complained that Leslie ought 
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to liavo at once brought the disclosures to ascribed this decision to Leven’s influence, 
him, but the general excused himself by sa}'- Levcn at once wrote to the Swedish dinn- 
ing that the affair was ‘ a foolish business.’ cellor, Axel Oxenstierna, suggesting a union 
Charles came to parliament on the day fol- of the Swedish and Scottish force's in behalf 
lowing tin; flight of the lords, accompanied of Bohemia, but the arrival in Scotland of 
by five hundred armed troopers. The mem- the news of the rising in Ireland and the 
bers refused to proceed to business until Los- massacre of the protestants there led to the 
lie received a special commission to guard despatch to Ireland of the forces intended 
the parliament with the troops at his com- j for Bohemia. Leven was appointed general 
mand, consisting of a few foot regiments of the. army, under a commission granted 
which had been retained at the general dis- by Charles at York, on 7 May 1042. 
banding. In the same parliament Leslie The Scottish army crossed to Ireland in 
gracefully secured a revocation of the sen- j t he spring, but Leven did not proceed tbit her 
tencc of forfeiture pronounced against his ! until August. On 0 July Dunbar, and on 
old comrade in Germany, Patrick But liven, ! 1 Ang. Ayr, had previously conferred their 
lord Kt trick, who bad held Edinburgh Castle civic freedom on him. Personally he took 
for the king in the late war (Acts of Par- | little part in the Irish campaign. According 
liament of Scotland , v. 382; B.VLroiR, An- j to the hostile testimony of Sir James Turner, 
nals, iii. 102). At the parliament’s request. | a major-general in the expedition, he soon had 
the king created Leslie Lari of Leven and j to face the outbreak of a mutiny among his 
Lord Balgonie with elaborate ceremony on j officers, and Turner odds that it was owing 
6 Nov. (ib. pp. 130—11). Solemnly and with to his inability to quell the insubordination 
an oath Leslie is asserted to have then told that he quickly returned to Scotland, leaving 
the king ‘that he would never more serve the command to llobert Monro (Turn UR, 
against him, bul that whenever his majesty Memoirs, p. 10). More probably, however, 
required his services he should have them, his return was due to the invitation of the 
and that lie (Leven) would never ask what English parliament (November 1642) to take 
the cause was ’ (ClarkxdoX, Bebellion , ii. 38, part in the. war with Charles. On bis jour- 
581 ). The patent, as earl was dated at Holy- ney from Ireland to Edinburgh Glasgow 
rood 11 Oct. 1641 (cf. Melville Book, ii. 167 ; conferred the honour of its freedom on him 
State Papers, Dom. 1611-3, p. 161). Jlis on 2 Dec. (burgess tickets in Leven and 
appointment as captain of the castle of Edin- Melville Charter-chest), 
burgh and as a privv councillor followed. Leven joined the convent ion of the estates 

At the same time the parliament, on whose which was summoned to consider the appeal 
chief committees he served, voted him one of the English parliament. In July 1643 
hundred thousand merks (between 5,000/. the latter begged for the assistance of an army 
and 6,000/. sterling), with current, interest of eleven thousandmen under Leven’s leader- 
till paid, confirmed all his estates to him ship, and as soon as the commissioners of the 
by a special act, and formally acknow- English parliament agreed to adopt the solemn 
lodged las ‘piet ie, valour, wisdome, and good league and covenant, the Scottish convention 
governmente’ in recent events. When the gave orders for the immediate raising of the 
session closed he formally resigned his office levies and appointed Leven to the command 
of lord-general, but was retained in com- (Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. App. p. 96). 
mand of all the standing forces. lie became lie accepted the post of ‘ lord general ’ Ayith- 
a member of the executive committee of the out hesitation. ‘It is true,’ says Baillie, ‘he 
estates for the government of the country past manic promises to the king that he 
during the recess (Acts of Parliaments of would no more fight in his eontrare; hot,’ as 
Scotland , v. 392-450; Balfour, Annals , iii. lie declares , 1 it was with the expresse and 
1 59-03). nocessar condition that religion and country’s 

In November 1041, while in Scotland, rights were not in hazard ; as all indifferent 
• Charles introduced his nephew, the young men think now they are in a verio evident 

{ irince elector palatine, to the Scottish par- one’ ( Letters , ii. 100). 
iament, and appealed for aid in gaining the Tho Scottish army, composed* of twenty 
young man’s Kingdom of Bohemia. The thousand foot and two thousand horse, was 
matter ■was committed to the consideration ready for action by the end of 1643, and on 
of four noblemen, of whom Leven was one, 8 Jan. 1644 Leven was ordered to lead it 
and they reported next, day that ten thousand into England. It was midwinter, and tho 
Scott ish foot might he sent on 'the country’s ice which covered the Tweed was so strong 
charges, to any convenient German port on that on tho 19th the array crossed upon it, 
the prince’s service. Elizabeth, quCen dow- baggage-wagons and all. Leven made for 
> ager of Bohemia, writing to Sir Thomas Roe, his former ford on the Tyne at, Newbum, but 
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that spot was too strongly fortified, and he 
crossed the river higher up at Ovinghuin, 
just in time to avoid the flood of melting 
snow which next day rendered the stream 
impassable. Newcastle, on being summoned, 
refused to surrender, and Leven for a time 
did litt le more than maintain his ground and 
prevent the royalist army in the neighbour- 
hood under the Marquis of Newcast le from 
proceeding to the assistance of the lung. 
After his arrival in England he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of all the ‘ British and 
Scottish ’ forces in Ireland, by a joint com- 
mittee of the two kingdoms, which managed 
the war, but he never personally assumed that; J 
command. ! 

In April he was ordered to proceed to ! 
York, which Lord Newcast le held, and he lay 
before i t for nine or ten weeks ( Wit itemcke, 
Memorials , p. 90) : but when Prince Pupert 
arrived with a large army from the west for 
the relief of the city, the siege was raised and 
the combined Scottish and parliamentary 
forces mot the royalists on 2 J uly on Marston 
Moor. Within half an hour one of Ilupert’s 
brilliant cavalry charges threw the wing of 
the army under the command of Levon and 
Fairfax into utter confusion. Leven failed 
to rally his troops, he was himself forced to 
fly, and galloped as far as Wet her by or even 
Leeds (Turner, Memoirs, p. .*>8). Mean- 
while his lieutenant, David Leslie [q. v.], and 
Cromwell had won the day. He returned 
immediately on receiving the tidings, and on 
36 July York surrendered (Gardiner, Civil 
Jfar , i. 445). 

Newcastle still held out, and Leven 
marched thither, having been reinforced from 
Scotland with an army under the Furl of 
Callendar, Ilis ‘very fair’ conditions of 
capitulation were rejected on 18 Oct., and 
on the followhig day the town wits stormed 
with the aid of three thousand countrymen 
whom Leven had pressed into his service 
with their spades and mattocks (White- 
1, ocke, p. 100). A few days later he received 
the surrender of Tynemouth Castle ( State. 
Papers, Dom. 1644-5, pp. 51, 75, 122)! 

In January 1645 the earl was present at 
a meeting of parliament in Edinburgh, whenco 
ho was recalled to his command in order to 

} jrevent the advanco of Montrose from the 
lighlands to the king’s aid in the west of 
Ehgland. Leven marched into Westmore- 
land, but the failure of the English parlia- 
ment to send him payment for his army 
hampered his movements, and in order to 
support his army he was obliged to permit 
his soldiers to plunder the farmers far and 
near. In June he marched southwards as 
far as Gloucestershire, and after the king's 


defeat at Naseby (14 June) was directed to 
invest Hereford. He had prepared his bat- 
! teries to open fire on the tow r n when the ap- 
| proach of Charles with an army forced him 
; to raise the siege (Wkhh, Civil II 'ar in Here- 
fordshire, ii. .‘191 ). He retreated into York- 
shire and joined his forces to those then en- 
: gaged in besieging Newark. The English 
' houses of parliament directed that he should 
have chief command of all tin* forces there, 
both English and Scottish. But while the 
siege was still in progress he received orders 
from Scotland to return to Newcastle. 

Pecuniary difficulties, due to the neglect of 
the English parliament , and an attempt made 
in Scotland to create another generalship, 
co-ordinate and therefore conflicting with 
his own, seem to have now led Leven to 
press his resignation on the Scottish par- 
liament. But the latter was not prepared 
to part with him, and issued a declaration 
stating! hat any commissions granted by them 
to others in no way derogated from his posi- 
tion as general of the whole forces within 
and without the kingdom (Acts of Parlia- 
ments of Scotland, vol. vi. pt. i. p. 411). The 
English parliament sent, at the same time a 
letter of thanks for past, services, and pro- 
mised him a jewel of the value of 500/. 
( Wiijtei.ocke, p. 1(531, which was presented 
23 Feb. lt> 17 (if), pp. 232, 233, 241). 

Leven had regarded with no favour recent 
! royalist endeavours to win the Scottish army 
j to the service of the king, and letters for- 
, warded to him on the subject he had sent to 
j the parliament at Edinburgh. But when 
; Charles fled to Newark (5 May 1645), Leven’s 
| officers soon brought him to the general’s 
I quarters at Newcastle, and acting on in- 
structions from Scotland, Levon placed him 
in safe keeping, out of the reach of * all 
papists and delinquents.’ On receiving the 
king Leven is said to have tendered his sword 
in token of submission, and the king retained 
it as if he would assume command, where- 
upon the earl suggested that it were better 
to leave, that to him as the older soldier, es- 
pecially as he was in command here, though 
in humble duty to his majesty. AVhitelocke 
says that Charles was received without any 
solemnity (it>. p. 206). The king remained 
with Leven at Newcastle until Ins surrender . 
to the English parliament, was arranged by 
the Scottish parliament in January 1647. 
Leven and other officers constantly appealed 
to Charles to take the covonant, and to ter- 
minate, by prudent and liberal measures, the 
civil disorders of his realms, vowing that if 
he did so they would cheerfully sacrifice life 
and fortune in his service. 

On Leven’s return to Scotland a large 
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portion of the army was retained for the 
suppression oft lie royalists in the north, and 
lie was continued in his oilice as lord general 
of all the forces, with a yearly salary of ten 
thousand merles (nearly 560/. sterling). Ilia 
great age and infirmity, however, necessitated 
his exemption from active service in the field, 
except in special circumstances. An act 
was passed l>y the parliament approving his 
conduct of the army at home and in England 
and Ireland during the past nine years, and 
in March 1(547 a jewel of the value of ten 
thousand merks, of which nothing further is 
known, was promised him (Acts of Parlia- 
ments of Scotland, vol. vi. pt. i. pp. (572-777 
passim). The despatch of a .Scott ish army for 
the rescue of the king, in accordance with a 
secret engagement made by Scottish commis- 
sioners with the king at (Jarisbrooke, and in 
agreement with a vote of the majority of the j 
Scottish parliament, met with no approval j 
from Leven. In the discussion he sided 
with Argyll and the other members of the 
so-called ‘honest’ or ‘ godly part y,’ which 
was powerfully supported by the Scottish 
church. Leven and Argyll drew up a 
1 petition of the army,’ embodying the con- 
tention of the church that before arms 
should be taken for the king’s relief religion 
and the covenant must first, be secured. 
Nevertheless parliament invited Leven to 
resume the active command of the army in 
England. 1 The old generall,’ wrote Buillie, 

I for all his infirmitie, is acceptable ;’ but the 
same writer reports that the Luke of Hamil- 
ton, the Karl of Callender, and others who 
were foremost in support of the Engagement, 
as the English expedition was called, ‘ with 
threats and promises moved old Lesley to 
lay down his place’ (Letters, iii. 40,45). 
Clarendon says : 1 He was in the confidence 
of Argyll, which was objection enough 
against him, if there were no other’ (Hist. 
Rebellion , vi. 44). Finally parliament, on 

II May 1648, with renewed expressions of 
veneration, relieved him of his command at, 
it was formally stated, his own request, but 
decreed at the same time that on the removal 
of this army out of the kingdom, should it be 
necessary to raise any new forces for its de- 
fence, 1 jeven by t he fact became* lord generall 
of these forces’ (stets of Parliaments of Scot- 
land, vol. vi. pt. ii. pp. 68, 88). 

Consequently, after Cromwell’s overthrow 
of the IScots under Hamilton at Preston 
(17 Aug. 1648), Leven had immediately to 
adopt vigorous efforts and to raise a new 
army, not only to defend the country against. 
Cromwell’s vengeance, but also to prevent 
the remnants of Hamilton’s army, which 
were returning and reforming under his bro- 


ther, the Earl of Lanark, from replacing the 
military party in power. Aided by David 
Leslie, who like his chief had taken no part in 
the Engagement, Leven assembled an army 
of eight thousand horse and foot at Edin- 
burgh, and Argyll’s party assumed the go- 
vernment. A deputation was sent to meet 
j Cromwell upon the borders, and he was in- 
j duced to visit Edinburgh as a peaceful guest. 

I During his stay Leven gave him a sumptuous 
, banquet in the castle, of which he was keeper, ' 
! and at his depart ure saluted him with rounds 
i of firing from ordnance large and small (Car- 
lyle, Cromwell s Letters and Speeches, Nos. 
lxxv. lxxvii.) Lambert also visited Leven 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. pt. vi. p. 171). 
Levon’s reinstatement in oilice as general 
was formally recognised by the Scottish 
parliament, which met on 4 Jan. 1649, and 
he entreated the parliament to apply to the 
repair of the castle of Edinburgh, which he 
declared was ruinous and insecure, the sum 
of money that had been voted to him in 1641, 
but was still unpaid. He received some 
money, which enabled him to carry out only 
a portion of his scheme. 

When Scotland adopted the cause of 
Charles II, Leven, in anticipation of an in- 
vasion by Cromwell, was asked to superintend 
the levies for a new army. lie again sought 
to lie released from the active duties of his 
office on account of his infirmities, and 
formally laid down his baton before the par- 
1 iament and quitted the house ; but ho was 
summoned back and informed that, * seeing 
he had so able a depute [in David Leslie], 
they would be careful to lay no more upon 
j him than he could undergo, and with which 
his great age might comport ’ (Balfour, 
Annals, iv. 58, 59). When, therefore, Crom- 
well marched towards Scotland in July 1 650, 
Leven, pursuing the military tactics of former 
days, laid waste the southern counties and 
concentrated his army in and around Edin- 
burgh for defensive purposes only. He relied 
on starvat ion to weaken the invading force. 
Prince Charles soon offered to sally forth in 
person and attack Cromwell, but Leven told 
him if he did so he would lay down his 
commission (Whitelocke, p. 468). The 
plan answered his expectations. After a 
month’s forced inaction Cromwell retired. 
Leven and his lieutenant, David Leslie, fol- 
lowed and occupied the passes beyond Dun- 
bar, but in the early morning of 8 Sept. 
Cromwell completely routed the Scottish 
army. Leven fled to Edinburgh, which he 
reached at two in the afternoon ; but Cromwell 
was at the gates, and he at once removed, 
with what remained of the army, towards 
Stirling. The disaster was laid on All sides 
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to his charge ; there was talk of superseding the fine which had been imposed on the other 
him at once; the king was for Lord Ruthven Scottish nobles. Ho returned to Balgonie, 
and the kirk for Lord Lothian (ib. p. 472). his Fifeshire seat., on 25 May 1654 (La moot. 
In November, when the Scottish parliament, Diary , p. 72), and spent his remaining years 
presided over by Charles II in person, met in settling his affairs. He died at Balgonie 
at Perth, Leven, assuming full responsibility, 4 April 1661, and was buried on the 19th in 
pet.itionedthem ‘to take exact tryall of all his j the church at Markinch. 
cariages in there severall services, and espe- As a general, Leven’s unrivalled experience 
ciallie concerning the latevnhappie bussienes | inspired confidence in his soldiers. But his 
at Dunbar.’ The king and the estates in reply manner was so unassuming that his superiors 
xonerated him from all censure' in relation felt that they could trust him with almost 
to all his former imploymentis and service, dictatorial power without fearing that he 
with ample approbatione for his fidelitie would abuse it. In person he was little and 
thairin ’ (Arts of Parliaments of Scotland , crooked ; but his wise exercise of authority 
yol. vi. pt. ii. pp. 609, 618, 024). At the next won universal respect. The nobles of Scot- 
meeting of the parliament, in March 1651, land, in spite of their jealousies and haughty 
Levon made one more effort, to be relieved of temper, ‘ with ane incredible submission, from 
his command, but, as of old, the parliament the beginning to the end [of the wars in Scot- 
declined his request (ib. vol. vi. pt. ii. p. land], gave over themselves to be guided by 
651). him as if he had been great Solyman. 

In 1650 Leven purchased the estate of Yet that was the man's understanding of our 
lnchmartine in the parish of Errol and Carse Scotts humours that he gave out, not onlie to 
of Gowrie, and changed its name to Inch- the nobles, but to verie mean gentlemen, his 
leslie. There in .Tune 1651, while Leven ' directions in a verie homelie and simple 
was with the army, his wife died; she was forme, as if they had been bot the advyces 
buried at Balgonie (Lamont, Diary, p. 31). of their neighbour and companion ’ (Baillie, 

In August 1651 Leven was with the Scot- Letters , i. 213, 214). Although in Scotland 
tish committee of estates, and was concerting Leven declined to accept any joint command, 
with them measures for raising a new army to he proved himself, at the siege of York and 
relieve Dundee, which Monck was besieging. Marston Moor, well able to act in harmonious 
On Thursday 28 Aug. the committee met j co-operation with the parliamentary generals 
at Elliot in Angus, when Colonel Alured, ! Fairfax and the Earl of Manchester. They 
with his regiment of horse and three troops j courteously allowed him to sign their joint 
of dragoons, fell upon them unexpectedly, j despatches first, and designated him ‘His 
and made most of them prisoners. Leven J Excellency,’ a title which he had brought 
was carried to Dundee, and thence by sea to j with him from Germany. His influence, 
London, where he was placed in the Tower, even with the English generals, seems to 
On 1 Oct. his son-in-law, Ralph Delavall of j have been similar to that wielded by him 
Seaton Delavall, obtained permission to sup- among the Scottish nobles. When jealousies 
ply him with some necessaries, while two sprangup later among the English parliamcn- 
days later Cromwell himself moved in the tarygeneralsonpointsof precedency, the joint 
English council that the liberty of the Tower committee bade the rivals take ‘as an ex- 
should be granted him, and his servant be ample the fair and amicable agreement that 
allowed to wait on him, Delavall shortly was between the three generals at Marston 
afterwards was permitted to carry the earl to Moor and the taking of York, where in all 
his own residence in Northumberland, on fur- that time they were together there never 
nishing securities in his own person and two grew any dispute nor differences about corn- 
relatives for the sum of 20,000/. that the mand’ (State Papers, Dom. 1644, passim), 
earl would confine himself there and twelve By his wife, Agnes Renton, he had two 
miles around, and otherwise carry himself as sons and five daughters. The daughters were 
a true prisoner of parliament ( State Papers, (1) Barbara, who married General Sir John „ 
Dom. 1651 pp. 431, 458, 465, 1651-2 pp. 12, Ruthven of Dinglas; (2) Christian, who 
16, 17). He paid a visit to London in 1652, married Walter Dundnsof Dundas; (3) Anne, 
in order to recover his estates, which had who married, first, Hugh, master of Lovat, 
been sequestrated, and he seems on this visit and secondly, Sir Ralph Delavall of Seaton 
to have Depn again temporarily incarcerated Delavall; (4) Margaret, who married James 
by mistake in the Towgr. Queen Christina Crichton, first viscount ofFrendraught[q. v.]; 
of Sweden and her successor, KingCharlesX, and (5) Mary, who married William, third lord 
both wrote to Cromwell praying for his free- Crunstoun. His two sons both predeceased 
dom- In 1654 he recovered full liberty, his him, the elder, Gustavus, when young, and 
lands were restored, and he was exempted from the second, Alexander, lord Balgonie, who 4 
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married the daughter of the Earl of Rothes, 
in 1645. Alexander left a son and two 
daughters, who were taken charge of by their 
grandfather. The younger da lighter, Agnes, 
died in infancy, and alter the marriage of 
the other daughter, Catherine, to ( Jeorge, 
fourth lord, afterwards first earl of Melville, 
Leven settled the whole of his estates upon 
his grandson and successor, Alexander, who 
married in 1 (>•*>( i Margaret Howard, sister of 
Charles, earl of Carlisle. After Cromwell’s 
death, when Leven petitioned the English 
parliament to extricate his estates from some 
heavy claims upon them arising out of their 
sequestration in 1651, Leven referred to his 
grandson’s alliance with an Englishwoman 
as justifying a favourable treatment of his 
case ( petition printed in Fu vs tin's Melville* 
of Melville, ike., i. 43 2 ). 1 

.Leven is improbably >aid to have married 
as his second wife Frances, daughter of Sir , 
John Ferrers of Tam worth in Statfordsliire, j 
and widow of Sir John lhikington of West- 1 
wood in Worcestershire (Collins, Pay link , 
Jlaruaetaye, i. 390). Neither in his will, 
which the earl made in 1050, nor in any other [ 
document whatever, is any reference made to 
such a person. 

The earldom and estates devolved upon his 
grandson, Alexander, second carl of Leven. 
hut he and his young countess both died 
in 1004, within a few weeks of each other, 
leaving three sickly daughters, none of whom 
reached womanhood. The eldest, Margaret, 
.succeeded her father as Countess of Leven, 
and married her cousin, the Hon. Francis 
Montgomerie, younger brother of Alexander, 
eighth earl of Egl inton. She died in 1674, 
in less than a year, and was succeeded by 
her youngest sister, Catherine, countess of 
Leven (their second sister, Lady Anna, hav- 
ing died first ), who only survived till January 
1676. The earldom of Leven was then 
claimed by George, earl of Melville, for his 
second son, David Melville, as next, heir of 
entail in the settlement made by the second | 
Earl of Levon : hut the chancellor, John, j 
duke of llotlies, whose second son, then de- I 
ceased, had a prior place in the entail, re- j 
sisted the claim on the ground that, though 
he hud no sons as yet, he st ill might have. 
The judges of the court, of session ruled his 
contention good. Jlothes, however, died with- 
out u male heir in 1681, when David Melville 
became third earl of Leven, and us he after- 
wards also succeeded his father ns Karl of 
Melville, the two titles eventually were con- 
joined. 

[Authorities cited ; Frasers Melvilles of Mel- 
yilleand Leslies of Leven, and authorities there 
iited,] H. p. 


LESLIE, ANDREW properly fifth, but 
sometimes called fourth, Eakl on lion jus 
(//.1611), was the eldest sou of George, fourth 
earl [ q. v.], by his wife, Agnes Somerville, 
daughter of Sir John Somerville of Gambus- 
net ban, Lanarkshire. I Lis elder half-brothers, 
Norman Leslie [q. v.] and William, whose 
legitimacy was doubtful, were # involved in 
the murder of Cardinal Deaton, and declared 
rebels. The fntheiveonseqnently redeemed the 
family estates, which had been settled on 
Norman, and settled them on Andrew. An- 
drew Leslie had married Grizel, daughter of 
Sir James Hamilton of Finnnrt [q. v.], and 
Duchanan states that, the king of France, to 
secure the support of the Hamiltons for the 
scheme of marrying the voun 
to his son Francis, secured Andrew’s rein- 
statement in the succession in preference to 
his brother William. Andrew succeeded to 
t he peerage on the death of his father in 1558, 
and was served heir on 10 Sept. 1560, ap- 
parently because he was really the eldest 
legitimate son (ef. Hey. May. Siy. 1546-80, 
entries 213 and 1515). The two brothers still 
claimed the estates, and the dispute was sub- 
mitted to Queen Mary, who on 15 Jan. 1566 
decided t hat Andrew should enjoy the whole 
earldom, .and that, all right and title to it 
| should revert to him on his infefting his 
1 brother William in the lands of Cairn io in 
the Carse of Gowrie. On 3Junel566 Andrew ' 
received a new infeft of the earldom. The 
'. earl’s claim to succeed his father as sheriff of 
Fife was opposed bv Patrick, lord Lindsay 
! of the Byres, but the Lindsays finally re- 
signed all their claims on 19 April 1575. 

Rothes took a prominent part in the pro- 
; ceedings of the lords of the congregation 
j against the queen-regent, Mary of G uise. 1 le 
j was one of those who assembled at. Cupnr- 
j miiir in June 1559 to bar her march to St. 
Andrews (Knox, i. 351), and ho took part 
in the deliverance of Perth from the French 
garrison on the 25th of the same month (Cal. 
State Papers , For. Ser. 1558-9, entry 880). 
lie signed the ratification of the treaty of 
Berwick (Knox, ii. 53), the contract, to ‘de- 
fend the liberty of t he Evangel ’ (ib. p. 63), 
and the ‘Book of Discipline ’ (ib. p. 129). After 
fho return of Queen Mary to Scotland ho 
was chosen a member of the privy council, 
and in September 1561 the queen stayed for 
a night at his house at Leslie. Having joined 
the Earl of Moray and other nobles in oppos- 
ing the Burnley marriage, he was compelled 
to take refuge in England. In November 
1 565 lie and others were summoned at the 
Market Cross of Edinburgh to appear at the 
parliament in the ensuing February to hear 
themselves ‘ decerned of the crime of lose 
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mnjestie ’ (Iter/, P. C. Scot/, i. 409). To defeat 
the purposes of the queen the murder of 
Eiz.zio was therefore resolved on, and Rothes 
was one of those who signed the band for 
the murder (Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 
1 f, 0(5 -8, entry 102). lie returned to Scot- 
land with the Regent. Moray at. the time of 
the murder, and took part in the delibera- 
tions held immediately afterwards as to t he 
best methods for restricting the power of 
the queen (Knox, ii. 523-4). After Mary's 
escape to 1 hinbar, he and others broke off from 
the other lords ( Bedford and Randolph to t he 
Council, 27 March 1566, in Cal. Hatfield MSS. 
pt. i. ]*. 355), and henceforth he was a steadfast 
supporter of the queen. There is no evidence 
that he had any connection with the murder 
of Barnley, but he was a member of the 
assize which acquitted Both well of the 
murder. He was one of the nobles who 
assembled at Hamilton in support of Mary 
after her escape from Lochleven, and fought 
for her at Langside. It would appear that 
when Kirkcaldy decided to hold the castle 
of Edinburgh for her, Rothes proceeded to 
France to represent her caso there; for oil 
26 March 1570 Sussex informed Cecil that 
he had returned out of France with assur- 
ance of aid from that country ( Cal. State 
Papers, For. Ser. 1569-71, entry 775). On 
14 Jan. 1571 he was reported to be in the 
castle with the captain (ib. 1505), but in 
August he was won over to the party of 
Morton (Cai.Iibuwood, iii. 135). In Decem- 
ber 1572 he offered his services as inter- 
mediary with Kirkcaldy of (4 range to arrange 
terms for the surrender of the castle ( Cal. 
State Papers, For. Ser. 1572-4, entry 608). 
The negotiations proved abortive, and- Drurv 
believed that, Rothes had rather given them 
encouragement to hold out than advised them 
to arrange terms (ib, 880) ; but the privy 
council on 9 April 1573 declared that in his 
dealing and treating with the defenders he 
had throughout acted truly and honourably 
(Reg. P. C. Scot/, ii. 213).* Rothes was con- 
cerned in the fall of Morton in 1 578, and was 
one of those who on 16 May 1577-8 waited 
on him to obtain the delivery of the castle of 
Edinburgh (Moysib, Memoirs, p. 6). After 
the agreement of Morton’s opponents with 
Morton at Falkirk, Rothes was nominated 
with seven other noblemen for the final recon- 
ciliation of differences (Reg. P. C. Scot l. iii. 
26; Moysib, p. 18). He was one of the assizo 
for "the trial of Morton in 1681, and thus 
incurred the stigma of finding Morton guilty 
of the murder of Damley, of which he hail 
formerly found Bothwell innocont. Rothes 
was one of the noblemen appointed by the 
king in 1683 to remain with him at St. 


! Andrews after his escape from Falkland 
(Reg. P. C. Scot/, iii. 576; Moysib, p. 45), 

At a convention of estates on 7 Dec. he gave 
in a protest that , although he had with others 
signed a declaration justifying the raid of 
Rut liven, he had done so only by the king’s 
command, and not in token of his appro ha - 
t ion (Acta Pari. Scot. iii. 331 ; Reg. P. C. Scotl. 
iii. 614). lie was one of the principal sup- 
porters of Arran, and was in the castle of 
Stirling with the king and Arran in October 
1585 when it was seized by the banished 
nobles. On 27 July 1588 he was appointed 
a member of a commission for executing the 
laws against jesuits and papists (ib. iv. 300), 
and on 31 Oct. 1593 was appointed a mem- 
ber of the commission for the trial of the 
catholic lords for their connection with the 
'Spanish t reason ’( ib. v. 103). lie died in 
1611. 

By his first wife, Lady Grizel Hamilton, 
hi; had three sons (Janies, master of Rothes, 
who predeceased him ; Patrick, commendator 
of Lindores ; and Andrew) and two daughters 
(Kuphemia, married to James, seventh lord 
Lindsay ; and Elizabeth, married first to 
David, son and heir of Sir John Wemyss, and 
secondly to James, first earl of Findlater). 

Bv his second wife, Jean, daughter of Patrick, 
lord Rut liven, and relict of Henry, second 
lord Methuen, he. had two daughters: Mar- 
garet, married to Sir William Cunningham 
of Capringt on ; and Marv, to the first Lord 
Melville of Raith. By his third wife, Janet, 
daughter of David Doric of Durie, Fifeshire, 
he had three sons (George of Newton, died 
without issue, Sir John of Newton, and 
Robert) and one daughter (Isabella, married 
to James, master of Sinclair). 

f Histories of Ivnox, Buchanan, Leslie, and 
Calderwood; Hist, of James the Sex t (Banna ty no- 
thin 1 1 ) ; Sir James Melville’s Memoirs (Banna- 
tyneClub); Lord Ilerries’s Memoirs (Abbotsford 
Club) ; Moysio’s Memoirs (Bannatyne Club) ; 
Cal. State Papers. Scot. Ser. and For. Ser. ; Beg. 

P. C. Scotl. vols. i.-v.; Cal. Hatfield MSS. ; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. -1th Rep. ; Colonel Leslie’s His- 
torical Records of the Leslie Family, ii. 71-88; 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood).] T. F. H. 

LESLIE, CHARLES (1650-1722), non- 
juror and controversialist, sixth son of John 
Leslie, D.D. (1571-1671) [q.v.],by Katherine, ,, 
daughter of Alexander Cunningham, dean of ? 
Raphoe, was born at Dublin on 17 July 1 650.. .. 
Educated at Enniskillen school and Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he graduated M.A* 
in 1673, he studied law for some time at the 1 
Temple, but t ook holy orders in 1680, and 
went to reside with his elder brother, vicar 
of Donagh, Monaghan, at the family seat of 
Glaslough. On 13 July 1686 he was pro* 
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ferred, through the influence of the Earl of 
Clarendon, to the chancellorship of Connor, 
a place of more dignity than emolument.. In 
1687 he held, in answer to the challenge of 
Patrick Tyrrel, the recently in vestod Roman 
catholic bishop of Ologher, public disputa- 
tions with some of the Roman catholic clergy 
at Monaghan and Tynan. As chairman of 
quarter sessions lor co. .Monaghan he com- 
mitted for contempt William Barton, the 
high sheriff nominate, on his refusing to take 
the oaths of ollice on the ground that he was 
‘of the king’s religion.’ He also tried and 
committed some military officers for acts of 
pillage. This appears to be the only colour 
there is for Burnet’s statement that lie * was 
the first man that began t he war in Ireland ’ 
( Own Time, ii. 068). His loyalty to James II 
remained unshaken, and on the revolution he 
refused to take the oaths, was deprived of 
his chancellorship, and removed to London, 
where he acted as chaplain to the Eai’l of 
Clarendon, and officiated occasionally at Ely 
House and other places frequented by non- 
jurors. In 1691 he returned to Glaslough. 
and wrote his first work, ‘ An Answer t o a 
Book intituled the State of the Protestants in 
Ireland under the late King James’s (Govern- 
ment’ jsee Kino, William, 1650-1729]. It 
was published without license at London in 
1 692, 4to, and though anonymous was at once 
ascribed to Leslie. Written in a strongly 
partisan spirit, it was treated by the govern- 
ment as a libel, Glaslough was searched, and 
the manuscript discovered in Leslie’s study. 
He himself, however, could not be found, and 
the proceedings wen 1 allowed to drop. In 
1693 he visited St. Germains, and obtained 
from the Pretender the conye d'elire for the 
consecration of the nonjuring bishops (Mac- 
pheksox, Or if/. Papers , ii. 383 ; Boyer, Polit. 
State , xii. 633). Un his return to England 
hepublishedavirulorit attack on William III, 
entitled ‘ Gallianos Redivivus, or Murther 
will out, &c. Being a true. Account of the 
De Witting of Glencoe, Gaffney,’ See., Edin- 
burgh, 1695, 4to. The pamphlet revives the 
old story of William’s complicity in the as- 
sassination of John de Witt, and insinuates 
that he was accessory after the fact to the irre- 
gular execution of Gaf'ney by Lord Ooningsby 
in 1690 [see Conixgsuy, Thomas, Earl]. It 
is, however, one of the principal authorities 
for the facts of the Glencoe massacre (see 
Macaulay, Jlistory of Pay land, iv. 213 n., 
8vo). There is si reprint of it in ‘A Collection 
of Tracts written by the Author of “The 
Snake in the Grass,’” &e., London, 1730, 4tq. 

From the king Leslie turned to attack the 
i whig divines. Burnet was found guilty of 
Socinianism in ‘ Some Reflections upon the 


Second of Dr. Burnet’s Four Discourses con- 
cerning the Divinity and Death of Christ ’ 
( 1 694, 4to), and pilloried as a turncoat in 
‘ Tempora Mutantur ; or the great Change 
from 73-93: in the Travels of a Professor of 
Theology at- Glasgow from the Primitive and 
Episcopal Loyalty through Italy, Geneva, 
&c. , to the Deposing Doct r i ne under Papistico- 
Phanatico-Prelatico Colours at Salisbury,’ 
1694, 4to (reprinted in ‘A Choice Collection 
of Papers relating to State Affairs,’ 1703, i. 
176 ot seq.) Tillotson, or rather his memory 
— for he was just dead — was even more bit- 
terly attacked in ‘The Charge of Socinianism 
against Dr. Tillotson considered.’ With this 
tract were reprinted the ‘Reflections’ upon 
Burnet, and a ‘ Supplement ’ was added ‘ Upon 
Occasion of a History of Religion lately pub- 

1 ished. Supposed to be wrot e by Sir 11. II d 

[Sir Robert Howard (1626-1698), q. v.] 
Wherein likewise Charles Blount’s Great 
Diana is considered, and both compared with 
Dr. Tillotson’s Sermons,’ Edinburgh, 1695, 
4to. A funeral sermon on the late queen by 
Sherlock, whose desertion of the nonjurors 
Leslie keenly resented, elicited from him a 
savage diatribe, entitled ‘ Remarks on some 
late Sermons, and in particular on Dr. Sher- 
| lock’s Sermon at the Temple, 30 Dec. 1694,’ 
i 1695, 4to. In 1696 he published ‘ Now or 
Never : or, The Last Cast for England. 
Humbly addressed to both Houses of Lords 
and Commons,’ 4to ; a plea for peace with 
France, and the evacuation of England by 
William’s foreign troops. * 

About this time Leslie lodged with a 
quaker, whose consumptive wife he after- 
wards claimed to havo converted ‘ to Chris- 
tianity ’ shortly before her death (see A True 
and Authentic Account of the Conversion of a 
Quaker to Christianity , and of her Behaviour 
on her Deathbed , London, 1757, 8vo). Here 
lie made the acquaintance of Penn and other 
leading Friends, but could see nothing in their 
mystical doctrine of the ‘ light. within ’ but 
‘ blasphemous pride ’ and ‘ idolatry.’ I*enn, as 
a Jacobite, he spared, but in 1696 he attacked 
h is co-religionists in ‘ The Snake in the Grass ; 
or Satan transformed into an Angel of Light,’ 
London, 8vo. At tho same time he took up 
the cudgels for George Keith (1650 P-1716) 
[q. v.] against Thomas Ellwood [q. v.l, ana 
in anticipation of a promised attack on Keith 
by George Whitehead, in ‘ Satan Disrob’d from 
his Disguise of Light ; or the Quakers’ Last 
Shift to cover their Monstrous Heresies laid 
ful ly open,’ London, 1696, 4to ; 2nd edit. 1698, 
4 t.o. This he followed up with * Some Season- 
a bleReflections upon the Quakers’ solemn Pro- 
testation against George Keith’s Proceedings 
at Turners’ Ilall, 29 April 1697,’London, 1697, 
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4to ; and ‘ Primitive Ileresie Revived in the 
Faith and Practice of the People called Qua- 
kers, ’ with ‘ A Friendly Expostulation with 
Wm. Penn upon account of his Primitive 
Christianity,’ London, 1098, 4to (reprinted 
with the preceding tract in ‘Five Discourses 
by the A uthor of “ The Snake in the Grass,” ’ 
London, 1700, 8vo). lie also published a new 
edition of ‘The Snake in the Grass,’ largely 
rewritten, with a preface on Madame Bou- 
rignon, whose enthusiasm he sought to con- 
nect. with quakerism, and a supplement, in 
answer to Whitehead’s ‘ Antidote against 
the Venome of the Snake in the Grass,’ &c., 
London, 1097, 8vo. A third edition, 1098, 
8vo, elicited a dignified reply from Joseph 
Wyeth, ‘Atiguis Flugellatus; or a Switch 
for the Snake,’ London, 1099, 8vo. Leslie, 
however, had the last word, and a very long 
and strong one, in ‘ A Defence of a Rook in- 
tituled “ The Snake in the Grass,” ’ London, 
17(H), 8vo, and ‘ A Reply to a Book enlituled 
“ Anguis Flugellatus” . . . shewing that the 
Quakers are plainly self-condemn’d in this 
their last Answer. And therefore it is to be 
hop'd that this will put an end to that con- 
troversy,’ London, 170:?, 8vo. 

All this while Leslie had been skirmishing 
vigorously in defence of tin 4 sacraments. In 
1097 lie published ‘ A Discourse proving the 
Divine Institution of Water Baptism,’ Lon- 
don, 4t.o. In the preface to this tract Leslie 
boasts that only a year’s study of it had suf- j 
ficed to convert an inveterate male quaker. 

•It was followed by ‘A Discourse shewing 
who they are that, are now qualify ’d to ad- 
minister Baptism and the Loi’d’s Supper. 
Wherein the cause of Episcopacy is briefly 
treated,’ London, 1098, 4to, Both tracts 
were reprinted in ‘ Five Discourses by the 
Author of “The Snake in the Grass,” ’ Lon- 
don, 1700, 8vo, and the former separately in 
1707, London, 4to. Leslie further discussed 
the matter in ‘ A Religious Conference be- 
tween a Minister and Parishioner concerning 
the Practice of our Orthodox Church of Eng- 
land in Baptism and Confirmation. With a 
Vindication of the Lawfulness of Godfathers 
and Godmothers and of the Sacred Order of 
Bishops,’ London, 1698, 8vo ; and ‘ The Case 
of Sureties in Baptism. In which is shewn 
that schismaticks ought not to bo admitted 
as Godfathers and Godmothers in the 
Ministration of the Holy Sacrament,’ Lon- 
don, 1701, 4to. The following miscellanea 
also belong to the same period : ‘ The History 
of Sin and Hejesie attempted,’ London, 
1698, 4to ; ‘ A Parallel between the Faith 
and Doctrine of the present Quakers and 
that of the chief Hereticks in all ages of the 
Church/ London, 1700, 4to * An Essay con- 


cerning the Divine Right of Tythes,’ London, 
1700; ‘The Present State ol‘ Quakerism in 
England. Upon occasion of the relapse of 
Sam. Crisp [one of Leslie’s converts] to Qua- 
kerism,’ London, 1701. 

Nor was Leslie so preoccupied with tho 
quaker as to neglect the deist and the Jew. 
To a lady friend/ who bad been staggered with 
the arguments of deism even to distraction,’ 
he wrote a letter containing a brief summary 
of the evidences of Christianity, as he con- 
ceived them, ‘ prevailed with her to copy it in 
her own hand,’ and thus established her in 
the faith. This argument he published, re- 
taining the epistolary form, but substituting 
‘sir’ for ‘madam,’ as ‘A Short and Easie 
Method with the Deists, wherein the truth 
of the Christian Religion is demonstrated by 
such rules as stand upon the conviction of 
our outward Senses, and which are incom- 
patible with the Fabulous Histories of the 
Heathen Deities, the Delusions of Mahomet, 
or any other Imposture whatsoever. In a 
Letter to a F riciul,’ London, 1 ( 598 , Nvo. That 
such was the origin of this celebrated argu- 
ment Leslie himself stal es ( J r indieation, § 1). 
It has been conjectured that the lady wns 
a sister of Henry Hyde, second earl of 
Clarendon, Lady Frances Keightley, who 
went into retreat at Glaslough in 108G, in 
which case the first drnft was probably made 
while Leslie was still in Ireland; but of 
this there is no proof [see under Keighti.ey, 
Thomas, 10o()?-1719j. Oddly enough, Les- 
lie’s own account has been set aside in favour 
of a tradit ion which makes t lie Duke of Leeds 
the person for whose benefit Leslie wrote 
(see A Short and Easy Method with the 
Deists, &c., ed. Jones, Londoif, 1799, p. viii, 
and A Letter to ci Xoble Duke, on the In- 
controvertible Truth of Christianity, 2nd edi- 
tion, London, 1808, p. xiii). A companion 
treatise against the Jews, entitled ‘A Short 
and Easie Method with the Jews. AV here in 
the certainty of the Christian Religion is 
demonstrated by infallible proof from the 
four rules made use of against the Deists/ 
dated, with dramatic propriety, on Good Fri- 
day, appenred the same year, and both were 
reprinted in one volume, London, 1699, 12mo. 
The ‘ Method with the Deists ’ is nothing if 
not historical. The miracles are supposed to 
vouch for the doctrine, and bo in their turn 
vouched for by conformity to four rules of 
historical evidence, such conformity being, 
assumed sufficient to prove the truth of any 
alleged ‘ matter of fact,’ however extraordi- 
nary. The rules to which the miraculous 
narratives in tho scriptures in Leslie’s view 
conform are : ‘ 1. That the matter of fact be 
such as that men’s out ward senses, tlieuf eyes 
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and ears, may be judges of it. 2. That it 
be done publicly in the face of the world. 
3. That not only public monuments be kept 
np in memory of it, but some outward actions 
to be performed. 4. That such monuments 
and such actions or observances be instituted, 
and do commence from the time that the 
matter of fact was done.’ The argument in 
its original shape is \erv loosely stated ; a 
few of the Old Testament miracles only are 
discussed in detail, and the Christian miracles 
are merely referred to in general terms, lie 
argues in a circle at every turn, and the 
monumental and ceremonial evidence which 
he adduces to prove the authenticity of t lie 
scriptures really presupposes their authen- 
ticity. 

The vicious circle latent in the original 
draft of the ‘Method’ became patent in a 
* Vindication’ of it, published in answer to 
some criticisms by Leclerc and Defoe (see J 
J. iibliothcquc Choisie, viii. 39J-6, and A Deter- ; 
tion of the True Meaning and Wiclecd Design ! 
of a Bool: intitul'd A Plain [sic] and Basie j 
Method with the Deists, London, 1711, 8vo). ■ 
In the ‘Vindication’ Leslie explicitly as- 
sumes the authenticity of the records, and 
even treats them as the principal part of the 
‘ monumental ’ evidence. Even so, however, 
lie fails to bring more than a few, and those 
not the most important , of t he miracles under 
all the four rules. With this important modi- 
fication, and the addition of the substance of 
the ‘ Method with the Jews,’ he republished 
the arguments in the shape of a dialogue, 
under the title ‘The Truth of Christianity de- 
monstrated,’ London, 1711, 8vo; 2nd edition, 
1726, 8 vo. An appended ‘Dissertation con- 
cerning Private Judgment’ is an argument 
for the via media, afterwards expanded in 
‘The Case stated between the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England,’ London, 
1713, 8vo (sec infra). 

Notwithstanding its inconclusiveness, the 
‘Method with the Deists ’ sufficed to convert 
Charles Gildon [q. v.], whom Leslie con- 
gratulated upon the event in a letter dated 
July 1704, and first, published in Gildon’s 
‘ Deist’s Manual ’ (1705). It has since been ; 
reprinted in some of the numerous later edi- | 
tions and abridgments of the ‘Method’ and I 
‘The Truth of Christianity demonstrated.’ 

The question of the true relations of church 
and state, raised in its most acut e form by 
the consecration of the nonjuring bishops, 
was discussed by Leslie in ‘ The Case of the 
Regale and of the Pontificat (sic) stated,’ 
New-year’s day, 1700. His theory, which 
marks the* culminating point of English 
sacerdotalism, represents the episcopate and 
e^iscopally ordained clergy as a spiritual j 


power co-ordinate with the temporal power, 
and associated with it in a federal union, the 
regal supremacy in matters ecclesiastical 
being treated as a mere derivative from the 
papal usurpation. It was answered in an 
anonymous tract entitled ‘The llegal Su- 
premacy in Ecclesiastical Allairs asserted,’ 
to which Leslie replied by republishing ‘ The 
Case/ with a supplementary defence of it, 
broaching a project for a union of the An- 
glican and Gallican churches, and a preface, 

‘ wherein is shewed that there is no Danger 
in asserting the divine and inherent rights 
of the Church,’ London, 1702, 8vo. ‘The 
Case ’ t bus restated was examined by Matthew 
Tindul [q. v. ] in ‘ The Rights of the Christian 
Church,’ 1706, to which Leslie rejoined in 
various numbers of ‘ The Rehearsal’ (Nos. 
155 etsoq.) During the tractarian move- 
ment ‘The Case’ was reprinted, with tho 
omission of the preface and supplement., 
London, 1838, 8vo. By way of counterblast 
to Dennis’s reply to Sacheverell’s sermon on 
‘Political Union’ [see Dknnis, John], Leslie 
published ‘ Tho New Association of those 
called Moderate-Chureh-Man (sic) with the 
Modern Whigs and Fanatics to undermine 
j and blow up the present Church and Govern- 
I ment. With a Supplement on occasion of the 
! New Scotch Presbyterian Covenant.,’ London 
! and Westminster, 1702, 4lo; 4th edit.. 1705. 
This violent attack upon the dissenters and 
their sympathisers helped to bring Defoe into 
the field with his ‘Shortest. Way.’ Leslie 
replied in ‘The New Associations. Part II.,* 
London and Westminster, 1703, 4to, in which 
lie denounced as a new ‘presbyterian cove- 
nant’ some resolutions of provincial Scottish 
’ synods, reasserting presbyterian principles 
on occasion of the accession of Queen Anne, 
and censured Burnet for a passage, which lie 
professed to have seen, in liis as yet unpub- 
1 ished ‘ History of my own Time.’ An appen- 
dix, entitled ‘A Short Account of tho Origi- 
nal of Government,’ is a first and very rough 
sketch of Leslie’s political philosophy, after- 
wards elaborated in ‘ The Rehearsal/ To an 
anonymous critic who demurred to the doc- 
trine of passive obedienco he replied in ‘ Cas- 
sandra (but I hope not) telling what will 
come of it,’ London, 1704, 4to. 

Amidst this turmoil of political controversy 
Leslie still found time to demonstrate the 
wickedness and disastrous consequences of 
mixed marriages in ‘ A Sermon preached in 
Chester against Marriages in different Com- 
munions,’ London, 1702, 8vo ; to contribute to 
Samuel Parker’s abridged translation of the 
‘ Historia Ecclesiastica ’ of Eusebius Pamphili 
(1703) ‘A Dissertation concerning the Use 
and Authority of Ecclesiastical History/ and 
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to write an elaborate letter to Bossuet on ‘ The 
True Notion of the Catholic Church ' (dated 
20 Sept. 1703), printed in 1705 in ‘ Several 
Letters which passed between Dr. George 
Hickes and a Popish Priest’ [see Hick us, 
Geokgk], A speech of Burnet in opposition 
to the bill against occasional conformity drew 
from him an ironical pamphlet entitled ‘The 
Bishop of Salisbury’s proper Defence,’ Lon- 
don, 17 04, 4t o. In support of the bill he wrote 
‘Tho Wolf stript of his Shepherd's Cloathing, 
in answer to a late celebrated Book intituled 
“Moderation a Vertue” [see Owe>t, .James, 
1654-1700], wherein the Designs of the Dis- 
senters agaiAst the Church are laid open. 
With the case of Occasional Conformity con- 
sidered,’ &c., London, 1704, 4to. He returned 
to the charge in the following year in ‘ 'fhe 
Principles of the Dissent ers concerning Tole- 
ration and Occasional Conformity, ’ London, 
4to. 

Meanwhile, in August 1704, he had started, 
in opposition to Tutchin's ‘ Observator ’ and 
Defoe’s ‘ Beview,’ a periodical entitled ‘ The 
Rehearsal.’ It was published at first weekly, 
on Saturdays, afterwards on Wednesday also, 
beginning with 10 April 1706. The title was 
borrowed from the well-known play by the 
Duke of Buckingham. In form ‘ The lie- 
hearsal ’ was a lively dialogue between Re- 
hearser and Observator or Countryman, and, 
though largely occupied with matters of 
merely ephemeral interest, afforded Leslie 
scope for a familiar exposition of his views 
on serious matters. Ilis criticism of Locke's 
Treatises of Government,’ in which he ex- 
poses the uirhistorical character of their funda- 
mental assumptions, may still be read with 
interest. His own political philosophy, how- 
ever, which is developed at great length, 
is merely a modification of the patriarchal 
theory of Sir Robert Filittor [q. v.J Tindal’s 
‘Rights of the Church’ and the peculiar 
views of Asgill, Coward, and Dodwell on 
death and immortality are also discussed in 
detail. The last number appeared on 26 March 
1709, and the entire series was then repul)- ! 
lished under the pseudonym * Philalethcs * j 
and the title ‘ Rehearsal. A View of the j 
Times,' their Principles and Practices,’ Lon- 
don, 1708 -9, 4vols. fol. It was an open secret 
that Leslie was tho author. While still 
occupied with ‘ The Rehearsal ’ Leslie pub- 
lished in ‘ The Socinian Controversy dis- 
cuss’d in six Dialogues,’ London, 1708, 4to, a 
reply to Biddle’s ‘ Brief History of the Uni- 
tarians,’ and recent works of a like tendency. 
It is a formal defence, of Athanasian Trini- 
tarianism, founded principally on the utter 
incomprehensibility of the divine nature. To 
strictures by Thomas Emlyn [q. v.] Leslie re- 
VOL. XXXITT. 


joined in an ‘ Answer,’ which elicited from 
Emlyn a ‘Vindication.’ To an‘ Examination’ 
by Emlyn of his views on the atonement, and 
to an accusation of t ritheism brought against 
him in John Clendon’s * Tract at us Pliiloso- 
phico-Theologicus de Persona ; or, A Treatise 
of the Word Person,’ Leslie published a joint 
answer in 1710. Meanwhile he carried on 
his ecclesiast ico-political warfare with hardly 
abated energy. Benjamin 1 loudly ’s attack 
on Bishop BlackaU's accession-day sermon 
(8 March 1708-9) * On the Divine Institution 
of Government ’elicited from him an animated 
counter-attack entitled ‘ The Best Answer 
ever was made. Addressed in a Letter to the 
said Mr. Iloadly himself. By a St udent of the 
Temple,’ London, 1709, 8vo. I Loudly replied 
in a ‘ Postscript ’ to his ‘ Reply ’ to Blackall’s 
‘ Answer ’( IIoadly, Works, 1773, ii. 180). 
Leslie rejoined in ‘ Best of All. Being the 
Student's Thanks to Mr. Iloadly,’ London, 
1709, 8vo. To 1 1 igden, on < lie pub! ication of 
his ‘ View of the English Constitution,’ he 
addressed a controversial letter, in which he 
attempted to wrest the facts of history to 
tie* support of the theory that ‘ God made 
kings and kings made parliaments.’ This 
he entitled ‘The Constitution, Laws, and 
( Sovernment of England vindicated,’ London, 
1709. 8 vo. Incensed by some pointed refer- 
ences to himself in Burnet’s speech on the 
impeachment of Sachevereli (10 March 1710) 
and his sermon in Salisbury Cathedral on 
27 May following, he allected, as on a former 
occasion, to treat as spurious both speech 
and sermon while caustically dissecting them, 
j and published ‘ The Good Old Cause, or Lying 
in Truth,’ London, 1710, 4to. The pamphlet. 

| appeared under the pseudonym ‘ Misodolos,’ 
but its authorship was at once detected by 
Hoadlv, Who in ‘The Jacobites Hopes Re- 
vived,’ See., charged Leslie with maintaining 
that the queen was a usurper. Leslie re- 

} )lied, somewhat faintly, in ‘Beaueoup de 
limit. pour une Aumelette ; or, Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ London,* 17 10, 8vo. 

A warrant was soon afterwards (July 1710) 
issued for his apprehension, lie found an 
asylum in a house belonging to Francis Cherry 
[q! v. at White Waltham, Berkshire. Here he 
gave to Higden and Iloadly what he reckoned 
* The Finishing Stroke. Being a Vindication 
of the Patriarchal Scheme of Government in 
Defence of the Rehearsals, Best Answer, 
and Best of All. Wherein Mr. Iloadly’s 
Examination of this Scheme in his late 
Book of the Original and Institution of Civil 
Government is fully Consider’d. To which 
are added Remarks on Dr. Iligden’s late 
Defence in a Dialogue between three H.’s,’ 
London, 1711, 8vo. This is probably tho 
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most plausible presentation ever made of the 
older form of ihe patriarchal theory of the 
origin of government. In the dialogue, 
which is humorously described as * A Hattie 
Royal between Three Cocks of the Game/ 
Higden and Hoadly are very cleverly played 
off against each other, and Hottentot, who 
stands for man in the supposed state of 
nature, against hot h. It. was also while at 
"White Walt ham that Leslie published the' 

‘ Vindication of the Short and Easy Method 
with the Deists/ and ‘The Truth of Chris- 
tianity demonstrated/ which are dated * from 
my Tusculuin, All Saints, 1710.’ He re- 
mained there disguised in regimentals until 
April 1711, when he made his escape to St. 
Germains, whither he brought a memorial 
on the state of parties in England and the 
prospects of the Jacobite cause, which he re- 
presented as extremely favourable if an army ! 
were at. once landed in Scotland. He also j 
advised the Pretender not to dissemble his j 
religion, but to profess himself open to con- j 
viction (Sue RETAX, Life of llobert Nelson, j 
p. 71 ; Macpuuuson, On)/. Pa pm, ii. 2 I < >). 1 
Leslie afterwards returned to England, ■ 
where he passed under the alias of Mr. 
White, and published ‘Natural Reflections 
upon the Present. Debates about Peace and 
War, in Two Letters to a Member of Pari in- | 
ment. from his Steward in the Country/ dated 
respectively December 171 1 and March 1711- 
.1712, an argument for peace. lie was also 
supposed to be the author of an address to 
the queen presented by William Gordon in 
December 1712, in which she was congratu- 
lated upon the security which the change of 
ministry had brought to the principle of 
hereditary right (Rover, Polif. State, iv. 
887). In August 1718 he repaired to Bar- 
le-Duc bv the invitation of the Pretender, 
who gave, him a place in his household, and 
promised to listen to his arguments in favour 
of the Anglican church, a promise which, ac- 
cording to Rolinghroke, he did not keep 
(Letter to Sir William Windham, 2nd edit., 
17(50,]). lot). Leslie, however, continued 
to he active in his interest, and, when the 
expediency of requiring his expulsion from 
Lorraine and of sett ing a price upon his head 
was discussed in parliament, published ‘A 
Letter to a Member of Parliament in Lon- 
don/ dated 28 April 1714, in wdiich he gave 
the Pretender an excellent character and re- 
presented him as ready, in the event of his 
restoration, to make certain concessions to 
the Anglican church. IFe also published two 
other manifestoes in his favour, viz. a letter 
to Burnet. on his sermon before George I 
of 81 Oct.. 1714 (‘Mr. Lesley to the Lord 
Bishop of Snriim/ dated New-year’s day, 


1715), and a letter to the Anglican clergy, 
entitled ‘The Church of England’s Advice 
to her Children, and to all Kings, Princes, 
and Potentates/ dated 26 April 1715. 

Leslie also published while at Bar-lc-Duc 
* The Case Stated between the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England/ London, 
1718. This t ract has been attributed to Na- 
thaniel Spinekes [q. \\], but internal evidence 
— the argument is substantially the same as 
that, of the ‘Dissertation on Private Judg- 
ment. and Authority’ — points to Leslie as 
the author. It. was examined by an un- 
known writer, who signed himself* A. 0/ in 
* The Case Restated/ to which 1 ,e.$lie rejoined, 
under the pseudonym of ‘ l’hilalethes/ in* The 
Case Truly Stated ; wherein ** The Case Re- 
st ated ” is fully considered / London, 1 714, 8vo. 
After the suppression of the rebellion Leslie 
accompanied the Pretender to Avignon and 
Home. 11 is last effort in his interest was to 
procure from him and circulate among the 
Anglican clergy a letter pledging him, in the 
event, of his restoration, to maintain invio- 
late the rights and privileges of the church 
of England. His last publications were two 
letters relating to the controversy on the 
usages initiated by Jeremy Collier !q. v.j, 
viz. *A Letter from Mr. Leslie tohis Friend 
against. Alterations or Additions to the Li- 
turgy of the Church of England/ London, 
1718, 4to, and * A Letter from the Reverend 
Mr. Charles Leslie concerning the New Se- 
paration ’ (addressed to Mr. Ii., i.e. William 
Bowyer [q. v. ] ), London, 1719, 4to. In the 
autumn of" 1721 lie returned to Ireland, and 
died at Glaslough on .18 April *1722. He 
was interred in Glaslough churchyard. 

Leslie married, soon after his ordination, 
Jane, daughter of Richard Griffith, dean of 
Ross, by whom he had two sons, Robert, 
who succeeded to the Glaslough estate, and 
Henry. Leslie wrote an easy and lively style, 
had some learning anjJ wit, and more scurri- 
lity, and was adroit: at logical fence. He was 
a most unsparing controversialist. Shrift, 
while professing abhorrence of his political 
principles, warmly praised his services to the 
Anglican church. Johnson declared him the 
only rensoner among the nonjurors, and ‘a 
reasoner who wus not to be reasoned against/ 

( Swift, Works, ed. Scott, iv. 8 1 7-8 ; Boswell, 
Life of Johnson, ed. Birkbcek ITill, iv. 287). 

A collective edition of Leslie’s * Theolo- 
gical Works/ published by subscription in 
1721 (London, 2 vols. fol.), was reprinted, 
with a brief sketch of his life and an en- 
graving of his portrait by Vertue, at Oxford 
in 1882, 7 vols. 8vo. A reprint of the * Re- 
hearsal/ with * Cassandra ’ and some other mis- 
cellanea, and an engraving of the portrait by 
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Vortue, appeared at London in 1750, 6 vols. 
8vo. Separate reprints of Leslie’s apologetic 
writings have also appeared from time to 
time, of which the principal are the follow- 
ing : ‘The Short and .Easy Method with the 
Deists,’ Edinburgh, 1735, 8 vo, London, 17-15, 
8vo ; ed. Randolph in ‘Enchiridion Theo- 
logicum,’ Oxford, 1792, 8vo; in ‘The Scholar 
Armed against the Errors of the Time,’ Lon- 
don, 1795, 1800, 1814, 1820, 8vo; ed. Jones, 
London, 1799, 12mo; ed. Jackson in ‘The 
Christian Armed against fnlidelily,’ London, 
1837, 8vo; ed. Lorimer in ‘ The Christian’s 
Armour against Infidelity,’ Glasgow, 1857, 
12mo; ‘Deism Refuted; orthe Truth of Chris- 
tianity Demonstrated by Infallible Proof from 
Four Rules wbiclx are incompatible to any j 
Imposture that can possibly be. Tn a Letter j 
to a Friend,’ London, 1755, 8vo, Dublin, 3rd 
edit. 1758, 1 2mo ; ‘ The Short and Easy M ethod 
with the Deists ; together with the Letter 
from the Author to a Deist [Gildon] upon 
his Conversion by reading his book and the 
Truth of Christianity demonstrated,’ Society 
for Promoting Christ ian Knowledge, London, 
1832, 18(15, 12mo; the same (except that 
only extracts from the ‘ Letter ’ are given) 
with an ‘ Introductory Essay ’ by David l’us- 
sell, Edinburgh, 1838, 12mo. Abridgments j 
of both the ‘ M ethod with tjie Deists' and , 
the ‘Truth of Christianity demonstrated,’! 
by Francis Wrangliam jq. v.], appeared at 
York in 1802, and were reprinted separately, 
ami in ‘ The Pleiad ; or a Series of Abridge- 
ments of seven Distinguished Writers in Op- 
position to the Pernicious Doctrines of 1 )eism,’ 
1820,8vo,andby the Religious Tract Society, 
1830, 12tno. Other abridgments of the | 
‘Short and Easy Method with the Deists’ 
are ‘A Letter to a Noble Duke on the Tn- j 
controvertible Truth of Christianity. With 
a dedication to the Duke of Leeds,’ 2nd edit . 
London, 1808, 12mo ; ‘ The Truth of the 
Scripture History abridged from Mr. Leslie’s 
Shot4 and Easy Method,’ London, 1820 (?) : 

‘ Leslie’s Four Marks. An Extract from 1 hat 
Author’s Work entitled “A Short and Easy 
Method with the Deists. Illust rated by two 
Diagrams,”’ ed. Sir E. Denny, London, 1874, 
ICmo. An American edition was published 
about 1724, and reprinted at Windsor, Ver- 
mont, in 1812, 12mo. An abridgment ap- 
peared in Uzal Ogden’s ‘ Antidote to Deism,’ 
vol. ii. Newark, U.S. 1795. A French trans- 
lation, with slight variations, was published 
as a posthumous work of the Abb6 Saiut- 
R6al as ‘ Methode Courto et. Ais6e pour eom- 
battre lea lMstes,’ in bis ‘ (Euvres,’ ed. 1757, 
ii. 95 et seq.,and long passed in Franco for the 
original (see Biographic Universclle , ‘ Saint - 
R6al ; ’ IIALLA.M, Lit, of Europe , od. 1839, 


iv. 164). Other French translations are: 
‘ Courte I >6monstration de la V6rit6 du Chris- 
tianisme,’ Paris, 1831, 12mo, and ‘ LeD6isme 
refirt 6 pnr une Methode Courto et Facile,’ 
Paris, 1837, 12mo. There is also aversion 
in Spanish, ‘ La Verdad y la Divinidad 
de la Religion Christiana demostradas al 
alcanco de todos, por la Realidad do los 
Milagros de Moises y de Jesueristo,’ 13o- 
gotii, 1858, 8vo, and another entitled, ‘ De- 
mostracion de la Verdad de la Religion 
Christiana,’ 1863, 12mo. ( )f ‘ The Short and 

Easy Method with the Jews’ reprints ap- 
peared at London in 1737 8vo, 1755 12mo, 
1758 12mo; in ‘The Scholar Armed,’ &c., 
vol. ii. London, 1795 8vo, 1800 8vo; also 
under the auspices of the London Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, 
London, 1812, 8vo, and of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, London,. 
1825, l2mo. A reprint of the ‘(base of the 
Regale and of t he Pontifical, stated,’ with the 
omission of the preface and supplement, ap- 
peared al London in 1838, 8vo. * The Church- 
man Armed against the Errors of the Time,’ 
vol. ii. ( London, 1814), contains a reprint of 
‘The Case stated between the Church of 
Home and the Church of England,’ of which 
an abridgment appeared at. Edinburgh in 
1835 under the title ‘ A Short Method with 
tlie Romanists.’ 

[Life prefixed to Oxford edit, of Leslie’s Theo- 
logical Works; R. J. Leslie’s Life and Writings of 
Charles Leslie, 1885 ; Leslie's Life and Times of 
the Right Reverend John Leslie, D.P., 1885, p. 
288; Colonel Leslie’s Hist Records of tile Family 
of Leslie, iii. 320-8; Hist. Reg. 1722 , Chron. 
Diary, p. 21 ; Salmon’s Chron. Hist. ii. 122 ; Dublin 
Graduates; Ring. Rrit.; Ware’s Writers of Ire* 
land, ed. Harris, i. 282; Noble’s Continuation of* 
Granger’s Ring, Hist, of England, ed. 1806, i. 
110; Wood's Athena- Oxon. iv. 817; Cotton’s 
Fasti Keel. Tlihern. iii. 259, 361 ; Clarendon and 
Rochester Corresp. i. 577, ii. 279, 317: Ilist. 
MSS. Comm. 1 st Rep. App. 1 18, 2nd Rep. App. 
232, 234, 236. 245, 81 h Rep. App. 392; 11 dime's 
Collections, ed. Dohle (Oxford ilist. Soe.), i. 36, 
40, 57. 234, 213. ii. 5, 152. 297. iii. 36 , 14,221 ; 
LnttrcU’s Relation of Stale Adairs, vi. 410, 609, 
015,627; Somers Tracts, viii. 608 , 667, 676; 
Rurnet’s Own Time, fol. ii. 436; Macphersim’s 
Orig. Papers, ii. 131, 174,210.215, 430-1, 115; 
Tindal\s Rapin, ii. 357 ».; Royer's Queen Anno, 
1735, p. 697; Stuart. Papers, ed. Glover, i. 24 M., 
37; Nichols’s Tat.. A need. i. 195, iv. 80; Lath- 
bury’s Hist, of the Nonjurors, 246, 283, 365; 

1 Secret Memoirs of Rar le-Due from the Death of 
! Queen Anno to the Present Time, Dublin, 1716, 

! Notes and Queries, 1st scr. ix. 324, 575; Abbey 
and Overton’s English Church in the Eighteenth 
Century; Stephen’s Hist, of English Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century; Wilson’s Memoirs of the 
Lifo and Times of Daniel Defoe.] J. M. R. 
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LESLIE, CHARLES ROBERT (1794- 
1859), painter, was the eldest son of American 
parents. His father, Robert Leslie, a per- 
sonal friend of Benjamin Franklin, was a 
elockmaker, of extraordinary ingenuity in 
mathematics, who in 1793, in order to in- 
crease his business connections, came from 
Philadelphia to London, where Charles was 
born on 19 Oct. 1791. A sister, Eliza Leslie 
(1787-1858), who remained in America, was 
a prolific miscellaneous writer (see A pplkto.v, 
Cyclop, of American iii. 896). When 

Charles was about five years old, his father, in 
consequence of the death of his partner, Mr. 
Price, returned with his family to Philadel- 
phia. In the course of the voyage they had 
a fight with a French privateer, and had to 1 
put into Lisbon, where they spent the winter 
while the ship was being repaired. Robert j 
Leslie died in 1804, with his affairs embar- 
rassed bv a lawsuit; but through the kind- 
ness of the professors at the university of 
Pennsylvania, Charles and his brother were 
able to complete their education. From his 
childhood Leslie had shown a decided talent 
for drawing, but his mother was too poor 
to permit of his training as an artist, and 
he was apprenticed in 1808 to Messrs. Brad- 
ford & Inskeep, publishers in Philadelphia. 

A portrait of George Frederick Cooke the 
actor, drawn by the young apprentice from 
memory, at tracted < he attention of M r. Brad- 
ford. It was taken to the Exchange Coffee- 
house, and in a few hours Leslie's fame was 
spread among the wealthiest merchants in 
the city. A subscription, headed by Mr. 
Bradford, was at once raised to enable Leslie 
to study painting for two years in Europe. 
After a few lessons in painting (his first) 
from a Philadelphian artist named Sully, he 
sailed from New York with Mr. Inskeep on 
1 1 Nov. 1*1 1, arriving in Liverpool on 5 Dec. 
lie bore with him letters of introduction, 
and was kindly received by Benjamin West 
[q.v. 1 , the president of the Royal Academy; 
he was at once admitted as a student at 1 lie 
Academy, and through West’s intluenee was 
allowed access to the Elgin marbles, then 
deposited in a temporary building in the 
gardens of Burlington House. 1 leand another 
young American, Morse, who had lodgings 
wit h him in Warren Street, Fitzroy Square, 
used to study them from six to eight in the 
morning, after a bath in the Serpentine. He 
also studied the Townley marbles in the 
British Museum, and succeeded in carrying 
off two silver medals at the Academy. schools. 

11 ; soon became acquainted with Allston and 
King, two American artists of some stand- 
ing. From Allston and West he received 
instruction in painting, and through Allston 


[ he made the acquaintance of Samuel Taylor 
| Coleridge, whose society aided in the rapid 
I development of his mind. lie was fond of 
1 reading and the theatre, and delighted in the 
; acting of John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, and 
' Bannister. lie found congenial fellowship in 
the society of his fellow-countrymen, Wash- 
ington Irving and Newton. They had the 
: same circle of acquaintances (chiefly Ameri- 
can), and for a t ime the three generally dined 
; together at the York Chop-house in AVardour 
: Street . John Constable also soon became an 
| intimate friend, and tho group, which in- 
j eluded Peter Powell, who lived with Leslie 
j at 8 Buckingham Place, Fitzroy Square, 
formed a merry company. 

Leslie’s early and natural ambition was to 
succeed in wliat was called ‘ high art,’ and 
aft er a few portraits he painted ‘ Saul and the 
Witch of Endor,’ which was rejected at the 
British Gallery, but was afterwards purchased 
for one hundred guineas by Sir J. Leicester 
( 1 mrd de Tabley). The subjects of two other 
early pictures were ‘ Timon ’ and ‘ Hercules,’ 
but the first which was exhibited at t he Royal 
Academy was called ‘Murder’ (1813), a 
terrific scene of an assassin stealing from a 
cave at midnight holding a drawn sword in 
one baud and (as he himself describes it) 

‘ bis breath with the other.’ In 1811 he ex- 
hibited a portrait of Mr. J. II. Payne (the 
American actor and dramatist) in the cha- 
racter of Norval, and in 1816 ‘The Death of 
Rut land,’ in which the curly-headed yourng 
j Edwin Landseer [q. v.] figured as Rutland. 

Tn 1817 he went to Paris with A 1 1st on and 
William Collins, and while there painted 
some portraits of American friends. In 1818 
he visited Dawlish and Plymouth, and in the 
following year exhibited ‘ Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley going to Church,’ the first picture in which 
he showed his special vocation as an artist. 
It had an immediate success. It was pur- 
chased by Mr. Dunlop, a wealthy tobacco 
merchant (whose constant kindness he owed 
to his American connection), and a replica 
was painted for the Marquis of Lansdowno. 
At t his time Leslie was much occupied in 
illusf ratinglrving’s ‘ Knickerbocker's 1 1 istory 
of New York ’ and ‘ Sketch-book.’ lie also, 
in 1820, painted Irving’s portrait. In 1821 
he exhibited the well-known picture of ‘ May 
Day Revels in t he Time of Queen Elizabeth,’ 
which was visited twice in the course of its 
progress by Sir Walter Scott. Sir Walter, 
to whom he had been introduced in tho pre- 
vious year, suggested the introduction of tho 
archers. In the same year Leslie was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy. 

TIis next picture of note was ‘Sandho 
Panza in the Apartment of the Duchess ’ (ex- 
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liibited 1824), in which his racy but refined 
humour first had full scope. It was repeated 
four times (Mr. Vernon’s picture is now in 
the National Gallery), but the picture of 
1824, the first and best, though not the 
largest, was painted for Lord Egremont, and 
is now at Petworth, Sussex, with four other 
pict ures by Leslie which were afterwards pur- 
chased by the same patron. 

In 1824 he went to Scotland with Edwin 
Landseer and visited Sir Walter Scott at 
Abbotsford. 1 1 ere lie painted Sir Walter’s 
portrait , and shortly afterwards he made six 
illustrations for the Waverley novels, which j 
were engraved. In 1825 Leslie removed to ! 
t lie house in St. John’s Place, Lisson Grove, 1 
where B. It. ITaydon [q.v.] painted ‘Christ’s 
Ent ry into Jerusalem, a nd si lortl v afterwa rd s 
he married Miss Harriet Stone, to whom he 
had been engaged for some years. She had been 
introduced by him in his first picture of * Sir 
Itoger de Coverley ’ as a yeoman’s daughter. 
The next year saw him a father and a Koval 
Academician, and his life hereafter was one 
of constant domestic happiness. This year he 
painted ‘Don Quixote doing Penance in the 
Sierra Morena,’ for the Earl of Essex, and 
about the same time his diploma picture, 
‘Queen Katherine and her Maid.’ In 1829 
came his second picture of Addison’s famous 
country squire, which was called ‘Sir Roger 
de Coverley among the Gipsies,’ and in 1821 
he exhibited his inimitable ‘ Uncle Toby and 


of the Princess Royal,’ 1841. The former 
picture was not exhibited till 1843, the year 
of the admirable scene from the ‘ Malade 
Imnginaire’ (now in the South Kensington 
Museum), and a large picture of the * fudge ’ 
scene from ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ the 
only one he painted in illustration of Gold- 
smith’s masterpiece. T 11 1844 he exhibited 
a ‘ Scene from Cornus,’ which was afterwards 
tainted in fresco in the pavilion in Bucking- 
law Palace Gardens. In 1845 he published 
‘ The Memoirs of John Constable, K.A.’ In 
1848 Leslie succeeded Howard as prolessor 
of paint ingut t lit; Royal Academy, and began 
to deliver the series of lectures which after- 
wards formed the substance of his excellent 
‘ 1 lnndhookfor Young Painters,’ published in 
1855. In 1852 liis delicate health obliged 
j him to resign the professorship of painting. 

I In 1855 lie exhibited another ‘Sanelio l’anza,’ 

| his last pict lire from ‘ Don Quixote ; ’ in 1850 
! ‘ Ilermione;’ in 1857 ‘Sir Roger de Coverley 
; in Church ;’ and in 1851) ‘ Hotspur and Lady 
1 Percy,’ and ‘ Jennie Deans and Queen Caro- 
line.’ He died in Abercorn Place, St. John’s 
Wood, 5 May 1859, the day after the Aca- 
demy exhibit ion was opened. 1 1 is death was 
hastened by the shock received by the loss 
of a daughter (Mrs. A. P. Fletcher) shortly 
niter her marriage. , 

II is ‘ Autobiographical Recollections,’ 
edited by Toni Taylor [q. v. , wore published 
in 18(55, and his ‘ Life of Reynolds,’ which he 


tac Widow Wad man,’ ‘The Dinner at Mrs. 
Page's House,* and ‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew.’ The original of the first picture and 
replicas of the two others were painted for 
Mr. Sheepshanks, and are now at the South 
Kensington Museum. ‘ The Turning of the 
Shrew,’ or ‘ Katharine and Petruchio,’ was 
painted for the Earl of Egromont , and chiefly 
at Petworth, where the artist and his family 
paid yearly visits in the summer. During 
its composition lie received some valuable 
hints from Washington Trying. I 11 1833 
Leslie was induced by his brother in America 


left unfinished, was completed bv the same 
writer and published in 1805. A collection 
of thirty of his works was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in the winter of 1870. 

Leslie occasionally painted a scene from 
scripture, as ‘Martha and Mnry’ in 1833, 
and 4 Christ and his Disciples at Capernaum ’ 
in 1843, repeated for Mr. Henry Vaughan in 
1858. His serious scenes from Shakespeare 
also, like those from ‘Henry VIII’ and the 
‘ Winter’s Tale,’ which lie painted for I. K. 
Brunei the engineer, have much merit. But 
it is as a humorous illustrator thal Leslie’s 


to accept the appointment of teacher of draw- 
ing at the Military Academy at West. Point, 
on the Hudson liiver, but after six months’ 
trial at the instance of his wife he ret urned 
to England. In 1835 Leslie exhibited ‘Gul- 
liver’s Introduction to the Queen of Brob- 
dingiiag,’ painted for the Earl of Egremont , 
and ‘ Columbus and tlie Egg,’ painted for 
Mr. W. Wells. In 1835 came ‘ Autolyous,’ 
and in 1837 ‘Perdita,’ both painted for Mr. 
Sheepshanks and now in the South Ken- 
sington- Museum. In 1838 Leslie was sum- 
moned to Windsor to paint ‘The Queen 
receiving the Sacrament at her Coronation,’ 
which was followed by * The Christening 


special merit as an artist lies. He threw 
himself so completely into the spirit of his 
author, whether Cervantes, Sterne, Addison, 
Shakespeare, or Moliere, that we seem to see 
the very creation of the writer untinged by 
live personality of the artist, llis humour, 
though hearty, is always refined. Techni- 
cally, he was an excellent draughtsman, with 
a vital quality akin to that of Hogarth, with 
whose works he bad been familiar from his 
youth, lie was skilful in composition and 
deft in execution. His principal defect as a 
painter was his colour, which, especially in 
liis later works, was harsh. 

Among the many portraits which he 
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painted, besides those already mentioned, 
•were those of Miss Fry, Samuel Gurney, 
the Marquis of AVest minster’s family, Lady 
Lilford (for Lord Holland), the Duchess 
of Sutherland, the Marquis of Stafford, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Ilowley), 
Lord Cottenlium, Miss (now Lady ) Durdett 
Cout ts, Charles Dickens as Bobndil (1846), 
and John (now Sir John) L. Millais, 1861. 

Leslie was genial, sociable, of high prin- 
ciple, happy in his home and welcomed as a 
guest bv high and low. He was a pleasant 
and able writer; his ‘ Handbook for Young 
Painters’ ( 1866) and his ‘ Life of Constable’ 
(1843, 2nd edit. 1846) are both excellent in 
their diflerent ways: his letters are natural 
and full of intelligence, and his appreciation 
of the work of other artists was sound, 
generous, and without bias. Though by no 
means wanting in industry, his production 
was not large, but this is partly to be ac- 
counted for by the popularity of his work, 
which led to a frequent demand for repeti- 
tions of the same subject. 

The nation is fortunate in possessing a 
number of his best works. In the National 
Gallery are ‘ Snncho Pan/a in the Apart- 
ment of the Duchess,’ ‘Uncle Toby and 
AVidow \Y adman,’ ‘ Scene from Comus ; ’ and 
at^thc South Kensington Museum ‘Scene 
from “The Taming of the Shrew,”’ ‘The 
Principal Characters from “The Merry AYives 
of Windsor,"’ ’ ‘ What can t bis be ? ’ ‘ Whom 
can this be from ? ’ ‘ Uncle Toby and Widow 
\V adman’ (a replica of the National Gal- 
lery picture ), ‘ Florizel and Perdita,’ ‘ Auto- 
lycus,’ ‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilliomme,’ ‘Les 
Femmes Savantes,’ ‘Le Malade Inmginaire,’ 

‘ Don Quixole and Dorothea,’ ‘ Laura intro- 
ducing Gil Dias to Arsenia,’ ‘A Female 
Head,’ ‘Queen Katherine and Patience,’ 

‘ Ainv Robsarf,’ ‘The r J’wo Princes in the 
Tower,’ ‘The Toilet,’ ‘The Princess Royal’ 
(a sketch for ‘The Christening ’), ‘ Portia,’ 

‘ Griselda,’ ‘ Iler Majesty in her Coronation 
Robes’ (sketch for ‘The Coronation ’), ‘ A 
Garden Seem;’ (portrait of the artist’s 
youngest son when a child), ‘ Duleinea Del 
Toboso,’ and ‘ Snncho Panzn.’ All t he works 
at South Kensington were given by Mr. 
Sheepshanks. At the National Port rait. Gal- 
lery there is a portrait of Lord Holland by j 
Leslie, 1 

Between 1813 and 1839 Leslie exhibited ! 
seventy-six works at the Royal Academy and 
eleven at the British Institution. 

I 

[Leslie’s AutohingraphicnlRocollcctions; Cun- , 
ningharn’s Lives of Painters (Heaton) ; Red- 
graves’ Century of Painters; Redgrave’s Diet. ; ; 
Bryan's Diet. (Graves and Armstrong); Graves’s 
Diet.] C. M. 


LESLIE, DAVID, first Lord Newark 
( d . 1682), military commander, was the fifth 
son of Sir Patrick Leslie of Pitcairly,Fifeshire, 
commendator of Lindores, by his wife Lady 
Jean Stewart , second daughter of Robert, first, 
carl of Orkney. He entered the service of 
Gnstavus Adolphus, under whom he became 
colonel of horse. In the summer of 1040 he 
was severely wounded in Sweden (Cal. State 
Paprr.ii, Dom. Ser. 1640, pp. 319, 443), but 
was convalescent by September, when be and 
ot her Scott ish colonels serving in Sweden ob- 
j tained leave to return to Scotland to aid the 
| covenanters (ih. 1640-1, p. 101). On 24 Nov. 
1643 he was appointed major-general in the 
Scot tish army under Alexander Leslie, carl of 
Levon [q. v.j, which crossed the Tweed on 
19 Jan. 1644. The part played by Leslie in t he 
! bat t le of AI arston Moor on 2 J uly has given rise 
| to some dispute, but it seems probable that he 
j is ent itled to almost equal credit with Crom- 
! well in gaining the victory. Cromwell him- 
self praet icall v ignores the services of Leslie : 

‘ Our own horse,’ he says, ‘ save a few Scots 
in our rear, beat all the princes horse ’ (letter 
to Colonel A alent ino AVallon). On tlio 
other hand, Robert Baillie assorts that Leslie 
‘ in all places that day was his [Cromwell’s] 
leader ’ ( Lrffrrx and Journal , ii. 209). One 
indisputable fact is that Leslie, who com- 
manded three regiments of horse forming the 
reserve of t lie left wing commanded by Crom- 
well, came to Cromwell’s assistance at the 
very instant that, bis troops showed symp- 
toms of recoiling from tlie impet uous charge 
of Rupert. Besides being admirably oppor- 
tune, Leslie’s attack was skilfully delivered, 
i and it pract ieally decided the battle. Pro- 
bably Leslie also for a short, time took eom- 
maud of the whole of the left wing, while 
! Cromwell was getting his wound dressed. 
He al so charged the famqus "Whitecoats 
j under Newcastle, and annihilated the regi- 
! meet (see especially Gardiner, Great Cicil 
i War). After the surrender of York Leslie 
was sent forward in advance to join the 
Karl of Callendar in the siege of Newcastle 
(Rush worth, vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 645), buton 
the arrival of Levon be was despatched to 
the north-western shores, and defeated tho 
forces of Musgrave and Fletcher in AVest- 
morelnnd. Tie then laid siege to Carlisle, 
which surrendered on 28 June 1645. 

AVliile employed in the midland shires in 
dogging the movements of the king, and thus 
preventing him from advancing northwards 
to effect a junction with Montrose in Scot- 
land, be was suddenly summoned to Scotland 
by the committee of estates that he might, if 
possible, retrieve the disaster of Kilsyth on 
15 Aug., and check the career of the vie- 
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tor ions Montrose. At tlie head of four thou- effect the restoration of Charles II ns an un- 


sand horse ho, on 0 Sept., entered Scotland 
by Berwick, where ho had an interview with 
the fugitive committee of estates. His ori- 
ginal design was to intercept Montrose at 
the Forth, but learning at Prostonpans 
that he was still in the south of Scotland, 
he resolved to attack him there. lit; was 
favoured of fori une, but this scarcely lessens 
the merit of his achievement. By a rapid 
march southward he surprised Montrose in 
the early morning of Id Sept. while the low 
grounds of Philipliaugh, on which Montrose 
had encamped, were enveloped in mist, and 
almost annihilated his forces, Montrose him- 
self, with a few horse, escaping to the moun- 
tains. The glory of the victory was sullied 
by the massacre of the camp-followers, in- 
cluding a large number of Irish women. This 
apparently was done in retribution for ex- 


covenanted king, Leslie was despatched 
against, him with a large force. As usual, 
his movements were characterised by great 
expedition; and in order still further to limit, 
the opportunities of Montrose to collect fol- 
lowers, he sent forward a detachment under 
Colonel fStrachan, which on 27 April totally 
routed the enemv at. Invercarron. Montrose 
made his escape, hut through Macleod of 
i Assy lit he was delivered up to Leslie, who 
1 conducted him in an ignominious maimer to 
j Edinburgh, where lie suffered execution. 

When Charles II agreed to mount the 
throne of Scotland as a covenanted king, 
Leslie became the real commander of the 
army raised on his behalf, as depute for the 
old and infirm Lari ofLevcn. To deal with 
the emergency Cromwell deemed it neces- 
sary to return from Ireland and conduct an 


cesses committed by Montrose. After his 
victory Leslie advanced northwards to the 
Lothians, and thence convoyed t he commit- 
tee of estates to Glasgow, where his services 
were rewarded with a gift of HO, ('00 merks 
and a chain of gold (Cirri iky, Memoir*, p. 
2 06). He then proceeded to Angus, and for 
a time made Forfar his headquarters ; but. 
when it was discovered that. Montrose whs 
no longer dangerous he returned 1o Eng- 
land, and rejoined the Scots army under 
Leven at, Newark-upon-Tront. 

After the surrender of the king to the 
English in January 1017, the Scots army re- 
turned home. It was reduced to six thou- 
sand, and, under the command of Leslie with 
the rank of lieutenant-general, was sent to 
the north of Scotland to extinguish the em- 
bers of insurrection then?. After capturing 
the castles of the Gordons, and chasing 
Iluntly and his followers to their highland 
fastnesses (Turner, Memoir*, p. 44), Leslie 
>assed Into Argyllshire, whence lie drove the 
Macdonalds and their Irish allies out of Scot- 
land ( ib . p. 46; Guthry, p. 246; Bam.me, 
iii. 6). The garrison of one stronghold which 
had made a strenuous resistance were mas- 
sacred without mercy after their surrender. 
In 1648 Leslie was offered the command of 
the horse in tho army of the ‘ Engagers ’ for 
the rescue of the king ; but, like the Earl of 
Leven, he declined to serve on account of 
the disapproval of the kirk authorities. A fter 
the defeat of the * Engagers’ at Brest on 
Leslie took part in modelling the ‘ Whigu- 
mores’ as an organised force in support of 
Oliver Cromwell. The alliance with Crom- 
well was severed by the execution of Charles I, 
but the Whigamores only gave a conditional 
support to Charles II. When Montrose made 
his appearance in the north of Scotland to j 


invading force into Scotland. Leslie, on the 
enemy’s approach, made no attempt to hold 
the south of Scotland, but devastated the 
open country between Berwick and Edin- 
burgh. Outside Edinburgh lie awaited Crom- 
well’s arrival behind a line of defence se- 
lected and fortified with such skill that, it 
| was practically impregnable. Finding it 
j equally impossible to cut off his supplies or 
entice him from his lines of defence, Crom- 
well was ultimately compelled from lack of 
provisions to withdraw t o Dunbar. Keeping 
the high grounds to t lie west, Leslie closely at- 
tended his ret reat, and while pushing forward 
a detachment to seize the pass of Coekburns- 
patli, and to thus cut oil’ his escape to Eng- 
land, drew up the main body of his forces on 
the slopes of the Lummermuirs. Cromwell 
was undoubtedly outmanoeuvred. He him- 
self practically acknowledged that his case 
was desperate. I t has been generally sup- 
posed that, had Leslie been left to his un- 
controlled judgment, he would have main- 
tained his attitude of masterly inactivity. 
For this the chief direct, evidence is the 
statement of Burnet that Leslie told the com- 
mittee of estates that bv ‘lying there all was 
sure, but that by engaging with gallant and 
desperate men all might be lost. ’ ( Own Time, 
ed. 18611, ]>. 6<i). Leslie also declined to ac- 
cept responsibility for the defeat on the 
ground that he ‘had not the absolute com- 
mand ’ (letter in Tuukloe, i. 69); but he 
nevertheless attributed his defeat simply to 
the failure of his men, after moving down 
from the hills, <0 stand to their arms during 
the night, and of the oflieers to stay by their 
troops and regiments (letter quoted from 
Lothian Taper* in Burton, Hi*t. of Scotland, 
vii. 26). He ul so atlirms that, had they fol- 
lowed his counsel, Cromwell would have 
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been defeated ass completely as Montrose was 
at Philiphaugh. In any case, he was antici- 
pated by Cromwell, who at the break of day 
of 3 Sept, gave the order to advance before 
the Scots under Leslie were drawn up in 
line. Thus, though the more disciplined 
troops made at first a desperate resistance, 
the case of the Scots was from the beginning 
hopeless, and, to use t he words of Cromwell, 
they soon ‘ became as stubble ’ to liis horse- 
men. No fewer than three thousand were 
slain almost where they stood, and over ten 
thousand taken prisoners. Leslie escaped 
and reached Edinburgh bv nine o'clock ; but 
no attempt was made to hold it, and the 
committee of’ estates ordered a rendezvous of 
the army under his command to be held at 
Stirling. From Stirling Leslie marched to 
Perth, and thence by Dundee to Aberdeen, 
in order to make final arrangements with 
the northern loyalists, who had taken inde- j 
pendent action on behalf of the king. On : 
24 Oct. a letter was sent him by .Middleton, I 
the general of the loyalists, desiring a union ! 
against the common foe (Bat.iouk, iv. 131- j 
132), and on the 2<ith a band was subscribed i 
by Huntly, At boll, and other lords, acknow- 
ledging t he league and covenant (ib. pp. 1 20— 
130). On the 20th an act of indemnity was j 
therefore proclaimed at Perth, and on 4 Nov. 
the loyalists laid down their arms and ac- 
cepted the act by a treaty with Leslie at 
Strathbogie (ib. p. 100). This was followed 
by the coronation of the king at Scone on 
1 Jan. Leslie had already, on 23 Dec., been 
exonerated ‘of all imputation unent the mis- 
carriage at Dunbar’ ( ib. p. 214), and on bis 
return from the north he took up a position 
at Torwood, between Stirling and Falkirk, to 
prevent the passage of Cromwell northward. 
It was so well chosen, and so well defended 
by entrenchments, that when Cromwell, 
whose operations had been delayed by ill- 
ness, arrived before it in June, be regarded 
an attack on it as hopeless. lie, however, 
succeeded in forcing a passage into Fife, and 
on 2 Aug. occupied Perth, thus threatening 
both to cut oil’ Leslie's supplies and to take 
him in the rear. The country to the south of 
Leslie had necessarily, however, been left 
open, and the Scots therefore resolved t o pass 
into Filmland and march on London. The 
manoeuvre might, have been successful bad 
the royalists in England shown more alacrity 
in utilising their opportunity, or had Crom- 
well shown less promplitude in dealing with 
the crisis. The endeavour to introduce 
Charles to the Fnglish ns a covenanted king 
was, moreover, in itself a hopeless error. It 
caused dissension even among his Scottish 
supporters, und it scared away the English 


royalists from his banner. That in such eir- 
cumst ances Cromwell would triumph was a 
foregone conclusion, and Leslie seems to 
have foreseen that defeat was inevitable. 
Clarendon states that Leslie told the king 
that he was ‘ melancholy indeed, for he well 
knew that the army, how well soever it 
looked, would not tight, ’ (iii. 540). Claren- 
don attributes the detention ol‘ the Scots 
army at Worcester to the fatigue caused by 
the long march, but probably it rather indi- 
cated the presence of doubt and despair in 
the counsels of the leaders. Insufficient 
energy was shown in strengthening its de- 
fences against Cromwell's arrival. ‘ There 
was,’ says Clarendon, ‘no good understand- 
ing bet ween the officers of the army. David 
Leslie appeared dispirited and confounded, 
gave and revoked bis orders, and sometimes 
contradicted them. He did not love Middle- 
ton, and was very jealous that nil the officers 
loved him sowoil/ lie also affirms that only 
on ‘ that part, where Middleton was’ was re- 
sistance made (iii. 550); but this may have 
been mere royalist prejudice and calumny, 
for Cromwell himself describes the battle as 
‘ns stiff a contest for four or five hours ns 
ever I have seen.’ It would appear that 
when all was practically lost the king de- 
sired to make a charge with the horse, and 
then probably it was that David Leslie was 
seen riding ‘ up and down as one amazed or 
seeking to fly ’ ( Cal. State Papers, Dom, Her. 
1651, p. 437). Leslie does not seem to havti 
shown greater alacrity in flight than Middle- 
ton. They made their escape together with 
a considerable body of horse, the number, 
according to Clarendon, reaching four thou- 
sand (7 list. p. 551). They appear to have 
lost considerable numbers from panic on their 
journey, hut, had it not been for dissensions 
and recriminations, might have reached Scot- 
land in safety. In Yorkshire, however, 
Leslie and Middleton separated themselves, 
either accidentally or designedly, from their 
discontented followers, and were taken pri- 
soners at Chester on 17 Sept. On 24 Oct. 
Leslie was committed to tho Tower ( Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1651 -2, p. 273). Dy 
Cromwell’s Act, of Grace he was fined 11 ,0007, 
subsequently reduced to one-third of that 
sum. Latterly he obtained some relaxation 
of his imprisonment, but be was not granted 
his liberty till 1660. 

After the* Restoration Leslie was, 3 Aug. 
1001, in recognition of his services to the 
royal cause, created Lord Newark by patent 
to him and heirs, male of his body. A pen- 
sion of 5007 a year was also bestowed on 
him. On 10 June 1667 the king sent him a 
letter assuring him of his continued confi- 
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dence in his loyalty. He died of an apoplexy 
in 1682. 

13y his wife Jane, daughter of Sir John 
Yorke, he had three sons (David, who suc- 
ceeded him ; Charles, who died young ; and 
James, who became a colonel) and live daugh- 
ters (Helen, who died young; Elizabeth, 
married to Sir Archibald Kennedy of C ill- 
lean; Mary, married first to .Tames Kinloch 
of Gilmerton, and secondly to Sir Alexander 
Ogilvy of Forglen; Margaret, married to 
Colonel James Campbell, fourth son of Archi- 
bald, ninth earl of Argyll ; Anne, who died 
young; and Jane, who died young). His 
portrait after George Jamesone is engraved in 
» Pinkerton's ‘ Scottish Gallery,’ and after Van- 
dyke by Vandergucht in Clarendon’s ‘ His- 
tory.’ 

[Burnet’s Own Timo; Clarendon’s Hist, of the 
Rebellion ; Robert, Baillie’s Letters and Journals 
(Bannatyne Club) ; Sir James Turner's Memoirs 
(Bannatyne Club); Gutlivy’s Memoirs; Rush- 
worth’s Historical Collections; Thurloe State 
Papers; Whitelocke's Memorials ; Sir. Tames Bal- 
four’s Annals; Cal. State Papers, Dorn. Sir., 
period of the Commonwealth ; Montrose totally 
routed at Tividale in Scotland by Lieutenant- 
general Lesley, London, 1615 ; General Leslie's 
Speech in the Parliament of Scotland, 23 Oct. j 
1647, in defence of himself against certain Sian 1 
tiers, London, 1647; Victory obtained by Lieu- 
tenant-General David Lesley in the North of 
Scotland against Colonel llurry and his Forces, . 
London, 1650; Colonel Leslie’s Historical Re- j 
cords of the Leslie Family, ii. 1 08-20 J ; Dou- 
glas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 301-5.] 

T. F. JI. 

LESLIE, FRANK (1821 1880), jour- 1 
nalist. [See Cart kb, Henry.] 

LESLIE, GEORGE, usually called third, 
but properly fourth, Earl of Rothes (d. 
1658), was the second son of William Leslit 
or Lesley, properly third earl of Rothes, the j 
brother of George, second earl of Rothes, by i 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Michael Dalfour of 
Montquhannie. Wood states that both his 
uncle George, second earl, and his fat her were 
killed at Floddon, 9 Sept. 151 3, but in the net 
of parliament dated .31 March 151 3, and other 
documents previous to the date of the butt 
of Flodden, the death of the second carl is 
already mentioned. On account, however, of 
some unexplained difficulty, the estates had 
not been conveyed to his brotherWilliam, and 
after Flodden, George, fourth carl, was served 
heir to both. On 2 March 1528 9 he was 
named sheriffof Fife (Hey. May. Siy. 1513-46, 
entry 798), and 7 Dec. 1540 the office was 
made hereditary in the family, and be- 
stowed on his son, Norman Leslie [q. v.], for 
life, the father having personally resigned it 


(ilt. 2227). Rothes was one of the nobles 
present in Paris in 1536 at the marriage of 
James V. On 1 .Inly 1541 he was made a lord 
of session. After the deatli of James V he 
fell under the suspicion of Arran and Cardinal 
Beaton, who, Sadler writes on 13 Nov. 1543, 
had gone into Fife and Angus to win over 
Rothes, Lord Gray, and others, to their party 
(Sadler, Papers, i. 340). Rothes and his 
friends were then at Cast le Iluntly, Perth- 
shire, and, suspecting a hostile purpose on the 
part of the cardinal, collected a force to resist 
him, but on the governor expressing a special 
wish to reconcile them with Beaton, they 
were induced to come to a conference at Perth, 
where they were immediately apprehended, 
and sent prisoners to BlaeknessCastle( Knox, 
i. 1 14-10). Rothes is said to have afterwards 
given a pledge of personal service to the car- 
dinal (Calderwoud, i. 170). On 7 Nov. 1544- 
lie was made a lord of the art ides. Although 
other members of his family, including espe- 
cially his brother John and liis son Norman, 
were among the principal contrivers of the 
murder of the cardinal, 29 May 1546, Rothes 
himself held nominally aloof from it. A com- 
mission having been issued on 1 2 J uly 1 547 to 
call and accuse him of the murder, an assize 
was formed for his trial on 15 July, while he 
was present with the Scottish army near the 
river Yarrow, Selkirkshire ; but on liis ap- 
pearing and denying bis complicity in the 
murder, he was acquitted without further 
inquiry ( Hist. MSS. ( \nnin. 4th Rep. p. 504 ; 
Lindsay of Pitscottie, p.488; Galderavood, 

. 239"). I n J une 1 550 he was sent ambassador 
to Denmark. With eight other commissioners 
he was appointed on 20 .June 1558 to be pre- 
sent at the nuptials of l)ueen Mary and the 
dauphin of France, and lie was one of those 
who were seized with a sudden illness, sus- 
pected to have been caused by poison, on the 
wny home. lie died at Dieppe on 28 Nov. 

Rothes contracted an alliance ivith Lady 
Margaret Crichton the widow of, first, Wil- 
liam Todrick, burgess of Edinburgh, and 
secondly George Halkerton. burgess of Edin- 
burgh — daughter of William, third lord 
Crichton of Frond ru light, by Lady Margaret 
Stewart, second daughter of James 111. In 
a charter of 1 April 1517 she is termed ‘ejus 
sponsa aUidata per verba do fut uro ciUn carnal! 
copula inde secuta.' No ceremony seems to 
have taken place, and <m 27 .Liu. 1520 the 
marriage was declared bv the rector of Flisk, 
Fifeshire, to have been invalid from the be- 
ginning, on account of consanguinity. The 
issue were Norman and William, who were 
both implicated in the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton, and a daughter Elizabeth. I 11 Colonel 
Leslie’s ‘ Historical Records of the Leslie- 
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Family’ (ii.64) Rothes is said to have married 
subsequently Elizabeth Gray, widow of the 
Karl of Huntly, but in the charter referred to 
in proof {Her/. Mag. Sig. 1513-40, entry 315) 
she is not described as Countess of liothes. 
Some time between 18 Dec. 1520 (Jb. 409) 
and 29 Jan. 1529 30 (ib. 895) liothes married 
Agnes, daughter of Sir John Somerville of 
Cambusnetlian, Lanarkshire, and widow of 
John, second lord Fleming. By this marriage 
he had four sons — Andrew, fifth earl [q. v.], 
Peter, Janies, ancestor of the Leslies of Bully- 
bay in Ireland, and John, for some t ime a pri- 
soner in Ireland — and two daughters, Janet, 
married to Crichton of Naught on, Fifeshire, 
or Cockburn of Langton, and Ilelen to Mark ! 
Kerr [q. v.], commendator of Newbottle. j 
In various charters granted while he was j 
married to Agnes Somerville his obligations j 
to Margaret Crichton are recognised, and j 
after the death of Agnes Somerville he mar- 
ried her canonically before 31 May 1542 (ib. 
entry 2(579). lie had subsequently by her 
one son, llobert, ancestor of the Leslies of 
Findrassie, and four daughters — Agnes, mar- 
ried to Sir William Douglas of Loclileven ; j 
Beatrix to Beaton of Creieh; Euphcmia to ; 
Learmonth of Balwearie; and Margaret to 
Archibald, eighth earl of Angus. After her 
death he married Isobel Lundy, daughter of 
Lundy of Lundy, and widow of David, 
seventh earl of Crawford, but by her he had 
no issue. He is said to have had an illegiti- 
mate son, Walter, and an illegitimate daugh- 
ter, who married Lord Kelly. 

[Histories of Buchanan, Lesley, Lindsay, 
Knox, and Cnldcrivood ; Sadler’s Stale Papers ; ! 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. ; Colonel Leslie's i 


angel, who certainly wrote some controversial 
works. One of these was noticed by Andrew 
Logie, parson of ltayne, in his work entitled 
‘Cum bono deo. llaine from the clouds upon 
a Choicke [*•/</] Angel, or a returned answer 
to the common qiueritur.of our adversaries, 
“Where was your Church before Luther?”’ 
Aberdeen, 1024. In March 1620 Leslie com- 
plained to Propaganda that catholics attended 
protestant. sermons, and failed to provide for 
the missionaries; he suggested that the con- 
gregation should give to certain priests an al- 
lowance of two hundred florins (Bellesheim, 
Hist, of the Catholic Church in Scotland, iii. 
77). Afterwards he fled from Scotland in 
consequence of the persecution, and sought 
refuge in France. In a letter dated Paris, 
20 Jan. 1029-30, and addressed to Colonel 
Sempill at Valladolid, he mentions that he 
intended to go to Italy to exculpate himself 
from some calumnies which had been im- 
puted to him before the Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith. Ilis case came 
before the Propaganda on 22 April 1631, 
when on the petition of Father Leonard of 
Paris, ‘ prefect of the mission of tho East and 
of England,’ and on the testimony of Scottish 
catholics, he was acquitted, ana allowed to 
return to the Scottish mission. He remained 
in Scotland till his death in 1637. Father 
William Christie, a jesuit, who became supe- 
rior of the Scots College at Bouay, says ‘ he 
died in his mother’s poor house, just over the 
river Dee, against the mill of A boy ne, and, J 
believe, was buried in anc old ruinous church 
in the way betwixt that and Kanakyle or 
Hunthall.’ 

Although no further authentic facts have 


Historical Records of the Leslie Family, I860, 
ii. 46-68 ; Douglas's (Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 
477-8.] T. F. II. 

LESLIE or LESLEY, GEORGE (d. 
1637), Capuchin friar, known as Father 
Archangel, was son of James Leslie of 
Peterstone, Aberdeenshire, and his wife, Jane 
Wood, who afterwards married John Leslie, 
laird of Belcairn. lie was brought up in the 
reformed faith, but he was converted to Ca- 
tholicism, was enrolled in 1608 as a scholar 


■ been ascertained respecting Lesley’s career, 
j many marvellous incidents appear in the bio- 
graphies of him which have been circulated 
j in many languages throughout Christendom. 
Leslie is stated to have told John Baptist 
Ilinuccini, archbishop of Fermo, who made 
his acquaintance in 1631, and employed him 
in preaching and other ministerial work in his 
diocese, a romantic story of his conversion and 
adventures. Ilinuccini printed the story for 
the edification of the faithful, under the title 


in the Scots College at Rome, and afterwards 
became a Capuchin friar. Dempster, writing 
before 10B5, describes him briefly as an emi- 
nent. preacher, mentions that, he had just gone 
to Scotland, and names a book, *I)e potest ate 

n se in principes smculares, et in rebus fidei 
niendis,’ which Leslie had written and 
waspreparing to publish. Leslie was in the 
neighbourhood of Aberdeen t owards the end 
of 1624, when catholic manifestos or pasquils 
were stuck on the church door in Aberdeen, 
some of them probably being by Father Arch- j 


of ‘II Cappucino Scozzese di Monsignor Gio. 

| Battista Ilinuccini, Arcivescovo e Principe 
di Fermo,’ Maeerata, 1644. The dedication, 
with a short, preface to ‘ Illustrissimo Sig. 

| Cavalier Tomasso Ilinuccini,’ is signed by 
Pomjpeo Tomassini. According to this wort 
Leslie’s mother was a lady of great wealth 
and the owner of Monymusk House, Aber- 
deenshire, in and around which place the 
principal scenes of the narrative are laid. The 
work passed through many Italian editions, 
and was republished in Drench, . Spanish, 
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Latin, Dutch, German, and Portuguese trans- 
lations. The alleged facts are almost entirely 
fictitious. Monymusk was never in the pos- 
session of any of the Leslie family. In the 
fourth French edition (Rouen, 1660), dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Bristol, with a preface by 
Francis Clifton, an exiled English royalist, 
there are a number of additions and changes 
for which no authority is given. No English 
version was printed in the seventeenth or eigh- 
teenth century. The Jesuit Father Christie 
declared that ‘ all those in our country, Catho- 
lics and heretics, who did know him, were 
scandalised at that first Book. ’ The biography 
has been reproduced within the last thirty 
years almost as often and in as many different 
quarters as during the first thirty years of its 
existence. It was reissued at JVlodena in 1862. 
Itocco da Cesinale, in his ‘ History of the 
Capuchin Missions/ 1872, reprints the life ; ! 
Dr. Raess, bishop of Strasburg, in his work 
on ‘Famous Converts to the Roman Church 
since the Reformation/ 1873, gives thirty 
closely printed pages to Leslie, and the Pore ! 
Richard has devoted to the same subject a ! 
handsome volume print ed at Lille about 1883. j 
The biography, in its fullest form, made its 
appearance for the first time in England in 
‘The Annals of the Franciscans/ 1879-81, 
and it was published in the United States 
under the title- of ‘ Count Leslie ; or the 
Triumph of Filial Piety/ Philadelphia, 1861. 
More recently Canon Bellesheim, in his ‘(le- 
ftchichte der katholischen Kirche in Schott- 
land/ and Father Hunter Blair, his trans- 
lator, havo celebrated ‘ a life distinguished, 
even in those troublous t imes, by trials of 
no ordinary kind.' This ‘ Legend’ was com- 
pletely demolished in an article contributed 
to the ‘ Scottish Review’ in July 1891 by M r. 
Thomas Graves Law, who soon afterwards 
communicated to the Edinburgh Bibliogra- 
phical Society a description of the numerous 
editions of ‘ II Cappucino Scozzese. ’ A drama 
composed on the basis of the biography by a 
Capuchin father was published at Rome in 
17 63, under the title of ‘ II Cappucino Scozzese 
in Scena.' The scene is laid at Monymusk, 
and, after the style of the old miracle plays, 
Beelzebub and other devils figure in 'the re- 
presentation. 

An interesting engraved portrait of Leslie 
is prefixed to most of the editions of his 
biography. ' 

[Information from Thomas Graves Law, esq., 
librarian of the Signet Library, Edinburgh ; 
Scottish Review, xviii. 77 ; Loslio’s Historical 
Records of the Family of Leslie, 1869, iii. 415 ; 
Scot s Mag. lxiv. 189 ; Chambers’s Biog. Diet, of 
Eminent Scotsmen, 1835; Stothert’s Catholic 
Mission' in Scotland, p. 573.] T. C. 


LESLIE, HENRY (1580-1661 ), bishop of 
Down and Connor, eldest son of James Leslie 
and his wife, Jean Hamilton of Evandalo, 
was born at Leslie Fife in 1580. The father, 
who appears to have been a Roman catholic, 
was the second survivingsonol'George, fourth 
earl of Rothes, by his wife, Agnes Somer- 
ville. I ferny Leslie was educated at Aber- 
deen, and went to Ireland in 1614, wbero he 
was ordained priest 8 April 1617. He be- 
came prebendary of Connor in 1619, and 
rector of Muckamore in 1622, in which year 
he was selected by Primate Hampton to 
preach at Drogheda on Whit. tSunday before 
tile royal commissioners. This sermon was 
printed next year at Hampton’s request, as 
‘a treatise tending to unity.’ Leslie dedi- 
cates it to the archbishop as ‘ the first-fruits 
of my weak engine.’ Leslie here proposed 
that no one should be allowed to go beyond 
seas for education, and that no popish school- 
master should be allowed at home ; as to the 
sectaries, Ireland was not much troubled 
with them. Even in 1698, when presbyte- 
rinnism was well rooted in Ulster, South 
almost repeated this latter statement (< Ser- 
mons, ii. 228). Leslie did curate’s duty at 
Drogheda from 1622 to 1626. He preached 
before Charles 1 at Windsor on 9 July 1625, 
and at Oxford the same year ; and on 30 Oct., 
being then one of bis majesty’s chaplains in 
ordinary, lie delivered ‘ a warning to Israel ’ 
in Christ Church, Dublin. The latter sermon 
is dedicated to Lord-deputy Falkland. In 
1627 Leslie again preached before the king 
at Woking, and in the same year lie was 
| made dean of Down. In 1628 he was made 
! precentor of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, three 
other livings being added to the dignity ( Liber 
Munerum , pt. v.), and in 1632 he became 
treasurer also (Cotton, ii. 124, iii. 225), and 
be seems to have held all these preferments 
in addition to his deanery. 

. In the Irish convocation of 1634 Leslie 
was prolocutor of the Lower House, and 
came into immediate contact with Lord- 
deputy Wentworf®, whose high-handed pro- 
ceedings about the articles and canons were 
probably not. disagreeable to him. It is clear 
that in Irish church politics he belonged to 
the party of Bramhall rather than to that of 
Usslier. The chief practical result of the 
struggle in convocation was that the Thirty- 
nine Articles were adopted in Ireland, and 
that the more Calvinistic Irish articles of 
1015 were tacitly repealed. Leslie was con- 
secrated bishop of Down and Connor in St. 
Peter’s Church, Drogheda, on 4 Oct. 1635, 
when be resigned his other preferments, 
except the prebend of Mullaghbrack in 
Armagh. 
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During the six years which elapsed be- 
tween his consecration and the beginning of 
the great rebellion, Leslie was chiefly en- 
gaged in warfare with the Ulster presbyte- 
rians of Scottish race, becoming a member 
of the high commission court in February 
1630. In May he preached at Newtownards 
on the death of the first Viscount Mont- 
gomery, and in July lie held liis primary 
visitation at Lisburn. Five ministers, in- 
cluding Lord Clandeboye's nephew, James 
Hamilton, there refused subscription to the 
new canons. Being urged by Bramliall to 
extreme measures, lie preached at Belfast on 


would fill all the gaols in Ireland.’ He even 
believed his life to be in danger. A viceregal 
commission giving him summary power of 
imprisoning those who refused to appear in 
his court furnished the ninth article of Straf- 
ford’s impeachment. 

At the beginning of 1 040 Leslie had a long 
illness from which he hardly expected to re- 
cover, and was unable to attend the parlia- 
ment which met on .10 March; but even from 
his sick bed he wrote a memorandum for 
Strafford as to the best means of increasing 
the royal revenue in Ulster (ib. ii. 392). In 
the following month Strafford left Ireland 


10 Aug. on the significant text, ‘If he ne- 
glect to hear the church, let him be unto thee 
as an heathen man and a publican.’ This 
Sermon, in defence of Anglican orders and 
of kneeling at the communion, was printed 
in the following year as ‘ A Treatise of the 
Authority of the Church.’ It is dedicated 
in a panegyrical strain to 'Wentworth, who 
is called ‘ Instaurator Ecclesuc IlibomicaC 


for ever, and the system which ho had labori- 
ously built up soon began to crumble away. 

The rising of the Irish catholics followed. 
On 23 Oct. 1011 Leslie was at Lisburn, 
whence he wrote two letters to Lord Mont- 
gomery for help. At six in the evening he 
reported that Charlemont had fallen, and 
that Sir Phelim O’Neill [q. v.] and his horde 
were at Tanderagee. F our hours later he had 


Leslie suys that presbytoriunism made most 
progress among women. On the day after 
the sermon a disputation in strict syllogistic 
form took place between the bishop and 
Hamilton as spokesman for his brethren. 
Leslie, unlike Bramhall, played his part like 
a gentleman. The result was that the live 
ministers were deposed, the bishop expressing 
his sorrow' at having to proceed so far ( Ruin, 
i. App. iv.) Leslie was now regarded as a 
champion of Laudian episcopacy, and works 
by John Corbet (1003-1641) [q. v.] were at- 
tributed to him. 

The outbreak in Scotland gave great con- 
fidence to the prosbyterinns of Ulster, and 
on 26 Sept. 1038 Leslie preached at Lisburn 
against the solemn league and covenant. A 
Latin version of this sermon, entitled ‘ Ex- 
amen Conjurationis Scotica*,’ was published 
by his chaplain, James Port us, in 1 639. Along 
with his namesake, John Leslie (1671-1671) 
[q. v.], Leslie was one of those who signed 
the petition resulting in the proclamation of 
1639. This imposed tl* black oath, by 
which every Scot, of cither sex and of any 
age over sixteen, might he made to renounce 
the covenant and to swear unquestioning 
obedience to all the king’s commands (Stkaf- 
FOKI), Letters , ii. 345). The bishop was act ive 
in the proceedings against Robert Adair of 
Ballymena, who had subscribed the covenant 
as a Scottish laird, and -whose Irish estate was 
confiscated by Wentworth (ib. ii. 219, 226). 
Leslie complains that li is communications 
withScotland were interrupted, that the very 
’ churchwardens had joined the general league | 
against him, and that the contemners of his ' 
* jurisdiction were ‘ more in number than j 


j heard that Xewry was taken ( Aphorismieal 
j Diseoren/, i. 364). Lisburn at once became 
! the chief refuge of the Antrim protestants, 
and fifteen hundred men were soon assembled 
in and about the bishop’s house (llisiD, i.319). 
He did not take the field himself; but liis 
| sons James and William both led companies. 

I In June J643 he deposed to the total loss of 
j his property by the war, and he withdrew to 
England ; for north-east Ulster had escaped 
O’Neill only to fall into the hands of th*- 
eovenanters. lie preached at Oxford on the 
Fast-dav 9 Feb. 1644, before a great many 
members of t he 1 1 ouse of Commons, and again 
on 27 March before some peers and many of 
the lower house. Afterwards he joined Or- 
monde in 1 Miblin, and was one of elight Angli- 
can prelates who, on 2 Aug. 1645, there re- 
fused to forego the power of the keys over 
Roman catholics (Irish Confederation, v. 40). 
Just twelve months later he was one of 
thirteen bishops who, with seventy-seven 
other clergymen, presented an address of 
gratitude to the lord-lieutenant (Appendix to 
C'aktk, No. 47 1 ). Ormonde surrendered Dub- 
lin to the parliament in 1647, and Leslie 
went abroad either before or jttst after the 
king’s execution. In June 1649 he preached 
at Breda on the royal martyrdom before 
Charles II and the Princess of Orangfe. This 
sermon was printed at the Hague and trans- 
lated into Dutch, and there is an instructive 
English reprint of eighteenth-century date. 
Jn drawing an elaborate parallel between 
Charles I and Jesus, Leslie compares presby- 
terianism and independency to the two thieves 
between whom Christ was crucified. 

The next ten years were doubtless spent 
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in poverty and obscurity. He had an Irish 
pension of 120/. in 1654 and 1.655, which 
would not have been given to an absentee 
(Reid, ii. 120). Evelyn says that in May 
1656 ho persuaded Jeremy Taylor to present 
a young French proselyte for ordination to 
the Bishop of Meath, whose great poverty he 
himself relieved by the fees. Meath was 
vacant, but it is at least probable that Lesl ie 
had a promise of it, and it is likely that the 
exiled hierarchy made some attempt to keep 
all sees nominally full. Leslie was in Ire- 
land for some time before the Restoration, 
for he preached in 1659 at Hillsborough in 
his own diocese. This sermon, on praying 
with the spirit and the understanding, was 
printed, and the title-page describes thi 
preacher as‘maugre all anti-Christian oppo- 
sition, Bishop of Down and Connor/ There 
is a prefatory letter by Jeremy Taylor, who 
says: * You preached in a family in which the 
public liturgy of the Church is greatly valued 
and diligently used, but in a country where 
most of the inhabitants are strangers to the 
thing and enemies to t he name/ The sermon 
itself condemns the extempore prayers of 
those whom Leslie had learned to call 1 our 
dissenting brethren/ He was translated to 
Meath in January 1661, his friend Taylor 
succeeding him in Down, but he died in 
Dublin on 9 April, and was buried in Christ- 
church. 

Leslie married Jane Swinlon of Swintnn, 

, Peebles. Their eldest son, Robert, was suc- 
cessively bishop of Dromore, Raphoe, and 
Clogher, and died 1 0 Aug. 1 672. From James, 
the second son, who was taken prisoner light- 
ing for Charles II at Worcester, descends that 
family of the Leslies which has long been 
settled at Ballybay in Monaghan. Lord Bel- 
more is descended through a daughter from 
the third son, William, who was also a royalist 
officer. Many valuable books brought from 
Scotland by the bishop, and attested by his 
signature, are preserved at Ballybay. They 
are chiefly theological, but a Petrarch with a 
history attached to it is among them. There 
is a Bible believed to have been bought abroad, 
and containing many entries of genealogical 
interest. A portrait, probably paint ed in Hol- 
land, is also in his descendant’s possession. 

[Strafford’s Letters and Despatches : Lasoelles’ts 
Liber Munerum Public. Hibernhe; Aphorismical I 
Discovery, and History of Irish Confederation, 
ed. Gilbert; Carte’s Ormonde; Reid’s History 
of tho Presbyterian Church in Ireland, ed. Kil- 
len ; Robert Baillio’s Letters, ed. Laing; His- 
torical Records of the Leslie Family ; Lowry's 
Hamilton MSS. ; Ware’s Bishops and Writers, 
ed. Harris; Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesise Hibernicse; 
Ninian Wallis’s Britannia Libora ; Vosoy’s Life 


j of Bramhall ; Rushworth’s Trial of Strafford ; 
Evelyn’s Diary ; Mant’s Church of Ireland ; 
the bishop’s known writings, ail of which are 
mentioned above; information from I)r. Recvos, 
formerly bishop of Down, and from Mr. Robert 
Charles Leslie, the bishop’s lineal descendant.] 

R. B-l. 

LESLIE or LESLEY, JOHN (1527- 
1596), bishop of Ross, was the eldest son of 
Gavin Lesley, rector of Kingussie, Inverness- 
shire, the great grandson of Andrew Lesley of 
Balquhain, and commissary of the diocese of 
Moray. Ilis mother was daughter of Ruthin, 
the laird of Gormack. He is termed by Knox 
a ‘ priest’s gett ’ ( bastard), ‘and a dispensation 
was granted him 19 July 1538, while a scholar 
of the province of Moray, rendering him 
capable, notwithstanding his illegitimacy, of 
taking priest’s orders. F rom the fact that 
his epitaph at Brussels gives his age at the 
time of his death as seventy, .some authorities 
make 1526 the year of his birth; hut in tho 
contemporary life (see Anderson, Collec- 
tions, i. 1) the date given is 29 Sept. 1527, 
and the authority quoted for it is the regis- 
ters of baptism in Scotland. He was edu- 
cated at King’s College, Aberdeen, where he 
graduated M.A. It is improbable that he is 
identical with a .lohn Leslie who in 1544 
was made organist and master of a song 
school in Aberdeen. On 15 June 1546 he 
was admitted an acolyte in the cathedral 
church, and in the twentieth year of his age 
he was inducted to a canonrv. In 1549 he 
proceeded to Paris, and after studying there 
for some time theology, Greek, and Hebrew, 
he removed to the university of Poictiers, 
where, according to his own account, his 
studies embraced a complete course of canon 
and civil law, extending over about four 
years (discourse, ib. iii. 6). He spent another 
year in Paris studying law in the schools 
there, and returned to Scotland in April 1554 
| (id.) In 1553 he had been appointed canonist 
in King's College, Aberdeen (Fasti Aberd. 

} ). lxxxi). In April 1558 be was admitted to 
loly orders, and nominated official of the dio- 
cese of Aberdeen, and on 2 July 1559 he was 
inducted to the parsonage, canonry, and pre- 
bend of Oyne. He and other learned men of 
Aberdeen were summoned in January 1561 
to a convention of the nobility in Edinburgh, 
to dispute, with Knox and other reformers 
regarding the mass and similar controversial 
matters. Knox represents Leslie as timidly 
declining to commit himself to any opinion, 
and affirming that he knew nothing but no- 
lumus and columns (Knox, Works, ii. 141). 
Leslie himself, however, affirms that he and 
the other doctors strenuously contended for 
t he ancient doctrine and usages (De Origine , 
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p. 574). They were for some time detained 
m Edinburgh, so that they might listen to 
the preaching of the reformers, and, according 
to another account by Leslie, were even kept 
in prison, and were not. sot free till they gave 
sureties t hat they would appear for trial when 
called upon (History, Banuatyne Club ed. 
p. 293). 

On the death of Queen Mary’s husband, 
Francis II, Leslie was commissioned by 
Huntly and other catholic nobles in the 
north to visit her in France, and to invite 
her in their name to return to Scotland by 
way of Aberdeen, where a force of twenty 
thousand catholics would be at her disposal 
to enable her to mount the t hrone as a ca- 
tholic sovereign (Leslie, De Oriyine , p. 575; 
Hist. Bannat vneClub ed. p. 291). On 1 5 April 
he had an interview with Mary at Vi try in 
Champagne, and, although she declined to 
adopt his suggestions, she commanded him t o 
remain near her person. While in France 
Leslie unsuccessfully endeavoured to enlist 
the sympathies of the pope, the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, and others in behalf of the Scottish' 
catholics. In 1562 he was named professor 
of canon law in King’s College and university 
of Aberdeen, and on 19 Jan. 1564-5 he was 
made an ordinary judge of the court of ses- 
sion. In 1565 he was chosen a member of 
the privy council, making his first, appear- 
ance at the council meeting on 18 Oct. (Hey. 
P. C. Scott, i. 580). According to Knox, it 
was on the advice of Leslie and others that 
the queen evaded the proposal of the reformed 
party that, previous to her marriage to Darn- 
ley, she should hold a convention at Berth to 
Make a final order for religion’ ( Works, ii. 
481). In February following Leslie obtained 
the abbacy of Lindores after receiving a dis- 
pensation to hold it from the pope on the 
24th (Laing in Appendix to Knox, ii. 001). 
On the death of Henry Sinclair, bishop of 
Ross, he was promoted to that see, and the 
appointment was confirmed in April 1506. 

On the night of Rizzio’s murder the bishop 
was in attendance on the queen inllolyrood, 
but immediately afterwards obtained leave 
from Darnley to ‘ go where he would ’ (Cal. 
Hatfield MSS. i. 364). On the queen’s flight 
to Dunbar he met her there to consult as to 
the steps which should be taken for her de- 
fence and the avenging of the murder (Knox, 
ii. 525). From the time of the Darnley mar- 
riage Leslie had been the queen’s chief ad- 
viser in her ecclesiastical policy, and he now, 
according to rumour, won also the goodwill 
of Both well by his ability to ‘ take a cup too 
many ’ (Randolph to Cecil, 20 June 1566, on 
the authority of the parson of Fliske, Sir 
James Balfour; Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 


1566-8, entry 508). It was chiefly through 
Leslie’s advice that in this year the queen 
appointed a commission to revive and publish 
the laws of Scotland, the result being the 
publication in tho same year of the ‘ Actis 
and Oonstitutiounis of the Realme of Scot- 
land from the Reigne of James I.’ The bishop 
states that when the time of the birth of her 
child drew near Mary sent for him, and ga ve- 
lum her entire confidence, entrusting to him 
her will and tho inventory of her jewels 
(Leslie’s ‘ Narrative of the Progress of Events 
in Scotland,’ in Forbes- Leith, Narrative of 
Scottish Catholics, p. 113). 

The bishop was one of the members of the 
privy council who on 20 May 1567 gave in- 
structions for the trial of Both well for Darn- 
ley’s murder. Buchanan credits him with 
suggesting the seizure of the queen by Both- 
wel 1 (Hist. Scott, bk. xviii. ) After the seizure 
he joined Mary and Bothwell in Dunbar 
(Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1560-8 entry 
1 161 ), and he- was present at’ the meetings 
of the privy council on her return with Both- 
well to Edinburgh (Hey. P. C. Scotl. i. 510 
et seq.) lie, however, affirms that he en- 
liroly disapproved of Mary’s marriage to 
Bothwell, and used his utmost persuasions to 
prevent it (‘ Narrative ’ in Forbes-Leith, p. 

1 23). He also states that after the marriage 
Mary came to him in great distress, and ex- 
pressed sincere repentance and regret (ibi) 
Leslie continued faithful to her cause. On 
12 June he was received by Sir James BaW 
four into the castle of Edinburgh ( Cal. Staie 
Papers, For. Ser. 1566-8, entry 1289) ; but 
when Balfour, after Carberry Hill, arranged 
j to deliver it to the king’s party, he and others 
| were let out by a postern gate (Calderwood, 
ii. 362). lie joined those who, on 29 June, 
met at Dumbarton to plan measures for tho 
queen’s deliverance ; but afterwards, ‘all 
King full of tumult,’ ho withdrew to his 
diocese (Discourse, p. 9). There he remained 
engrossed in his ecclesiastical duties till 
Mary, on her escape from Lochleven, sum- 
moned him to meet her g,t Hamilton. He 
hastened to obey her, but before his arrival 
her cause had been lost atLangside, and she 
had fled to England. When Elizabeth agreed 
to a conference at York with the Scottish 
commissioners in reference to the charges 
against their queen, Leslie was summoned 
by Mary t o Bolton to consult about the steps 
to bo taken in her defence. lie arrived on 
18 Sept., and was appointed her principal 
commissioner at the conference. His dim- 
cult duties were discharged with consummate 
ability and to the queen’s entire satisfaction. 
Tho scheme for the Norfolk marriage [see 
Howard, Thomas, III, fourth Duke op Nob- 
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polk] seems to have originally been set on the council at Hampton Court, when he 
foot by him and William Maitland of Lething- strenuously denied all connection with the 
ton[q. v.J, in order to introduce a disturbing rising. The hope of foreign assistance by 
element into the negotiations, which it was encouraged was undoubtedly 


After the conclusion of the abortivo pro- 
ceedings at York and Westminster, Leslie, 
in February 15C9, joined Mary at Tutbury 
Castle ; but shortly after his arrival lie and 
Lord Boyd were arrested and placed in ward 
in Burton-on-Trent, where he remained till 
the end of.April (Discourse, p. 43). During 
his absence in England he was deprived of 
the revenues of his bishopric. Elizabeth at 
his request desired the regent Moray to per- 
mit the bishop’s ollicers to collect the re- 
, venues of the bishopric (Cal. State Papers, 
For. Ser. 1 669-7 1 , entry 312) ; but the request , 
was not complied with, and the bishop was I 
for some time in extreme want, till through | 
the intermediation of Queen Mary he re- 
ceived a grant of money from Spain (Dis- 
course, p. 76). Shortly after being set at 
liberty from Burton-on-Trent, the bishop was 
appointed by Mary her ambassador to the j 
queen of England, with the special object of 
arranging conditions by which she might be 
set at liberty and restored to her crown ; but 
his secret commission'extended much beyond 
this. Ho was the chief means of communi- 
cation between Mary and her supporters in j 
Scotland, and largely engaged in intrigues ! 
on her behalf, both with the Scottish nobles i 
and with foreign powers. He also found 
opportunity to publish under an assumed 
name at London his ‘ Defence of the Honour 
of Queen Mary,’ in which her original right 
to the succession to the English throne was 
maintained. 

On Norfolk’s first committal to the Tower 
in October 1669 Leslie was interrogated at 
length by the council as to his connect ion 
with the Norfolk marriage scheme (Haynes, 
State Papers, pp. 643-4 ; Cal . Hatfield MSS. 
p. 432). In his reply he gave a minute ac- 
count of the negotiations, but added that 
nothing further had passed between Mary 
and Norfolk sinco the previous .1 une than ‘ an 
inclination of favour and goodwill in Mary 
to agree to what might bo most acceptable 
to her majesty,’ and that no contract existed 
between Diem (Haynes, pp. 644-7; Cal. 
Hatfield MSS. i. 434). On 1 9 Jan. 1 669-70 
the fregent Moray charged tho bishop with 
being concerned in the rebellion of the north 
of England ( Cal. State Papers , For. Ser. 1 569- 
1671, entry 629). On the 30th Hunsdon wrote 
to a similar effect (ib. entry 666). He was 
consequently arrested and confined within the 
Bishop of London’s house in the city for four 
months (Discourse, p. 84). In March, six 
weeks after his arrest, he was brought before 


fed by him, but no definite evidence against 
him was forthcoming, and he was set at 
liberty in May. lie still continued negotia- 
tions for Queen Mary’s restoration, and on 
| the second invasion of Scotland bv the Eng- 
j lish forces he contrived to have the papal 
I bull deposing Elizabeth nailed against the 
Bishop of London’s door [see Felton, John, 
d. 1670]. On the final failure in March 
1671 of negotiations for Mary’s restoration, 
he endeavoured to enlist the military aid of 
the king of Spain (letter of the Bishop of 
Boss, Simaneas MS., quoted in Fkoude, 
History, ix. 387-9). The papal agent, Ri- 
el olfi, was also employed by him to entice the 
Duke of Norfolk into the scheme on the 
promise of Mary’s hand (the Duke of Alva 
to Philip H, 7 May 1671, in Tbulet, v. 77- 
Ss) ; but the conspiracy was cut short by 
the capture in April of Ridolfi’s messenger, 
Charles Baillie fq. v.], at Dover, with copies 
of the bishop’s book in defence of the queen, 
and with compromising letters to Norfolk, 
Leslie, and the Spanish ambassador. Baillie 
managed with the connivance of Lord Cob- 
ham to convey the suspected papers secretly 
to the bishop, who with the aid of the 
Spanish ambassador hastily replaced them 
with a set of concocted documents of a faintly 
| compromising kind to be laid before Lord 
| Burghloy. Although a full confession of the 
! deception was ultimately wrung from Baillie 
on 6 May 1671 (letter of Baillie to Lord 
Burghlev in Mukhin's State Papers, pp. 11— 
12; Cal. Hatfield MSS. pt. i. pp. 498-9), 
Baillie found means of warning the bishop, 

| who at once ‘ put in order ’ all his papers 
j (Discourse, p. 186). Meantime the bishop 
had become prostrated by his anxieties, and 
was confined to bed ; but his malady did not 
prevent his severe interrogation by four 
members of the council, who entered his 
house on 1 3 May. To their demand for ex- 
planations (see Articles for tho Bishop of 
Ross in Muuihn, p. 13) the bishop, whilo 
declining as ambassador to regard himself as 
accountable to any but his royal mistress, 
assured them that the utterances of liidolfi 
were ‘ nothing but an Italian discourse of no 
moment, nor yet to be taken heed unto’ 
(Discourse, p." 166; Mu ruin, pp. 14-15). 
Notwithstanding his protestations he was 
carried next day to the house of the Bishop 
of Ely in Holborn, and was sent to the 
bishop’s country residence in the Isle of Ely 
on 17 Aug., after the confessions to Barker, 
Iligford, Banister, and others had exposed 
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the whole conspiracy. On 3 Oct. Norfolk 
was again sent to the 'Power, and on the 19th 
Leslie was taken back to London, where lie 
was at first detained in the house of the lord 
mayor. Ilis plea of privilege as an ambas- 
sador was overruled (document, in ib. p. 18). 
After being brought before the council on 
24 Oct. he was sent to the Tower, where he 
was kept a close prisoner. 

On 20 Oct. he made a confession of the 
main outlines of the conspiracy {ib. pp. 19- 
32), and on the 31st gave minute explana- 
tions of all its main particulars {ib. pp. 32-8; 
Cal. Hatfield MSS. pp. 555-7). These were 
supplemented by still further explanations 
on 2 X 0\\ (M I KDix, pp. 38 40) and 3 and 
6 Nov. {ib. pp. 41-55). He himself status 
that he ‘ cunningly extenuated ’ the ‘crimes 
of the other conspirators’ (case of the Bishop 
of Ross, Harleian Miscellanj/, ii. 482); but it 
was nevertheless chiefly on his evidence that 
the Duke of Norfolk was executed. On 
3 Nov. he succeeded in despatching a letter 
to Queen Mary, which, however, was inter- 
cepted, advising that she should write to 
Elizabeth bidding her reject the statements 
of her enemies (Mukdix, pp. 44-6 ; Cal. 
Hatfield MSS. p. 501 ). Having on 6 Nov. 
asked permission to write to .Mary {Discourse, 
p. 227 ), he on 8 Nov. informed her of his con- 
fession, and expressed the opi tiion that tl le dis- 
covery of these designs was intended by God’s 
special providence t o warn her and her friends 
against employing like means for her relief in 
the future (Mriuux, pp. 54 7 ; Cal. Hatfield 
MSS. pp. 503-4). On the ’same day he gave 
Dr. Thomas Wilson the impression that he was 
glad ‘ that these practices had been brought 
to light,’ and that ho held the worst opinion 
of Mary’s character ( Mntnix, p. 57). His 
severe attack on the queen has been accepted 
by Mr. Fronde and others as serious evidence 
against her, but it is plain that it was mainly 
made with the aim of securing his liberty. 
Possibly it produced some impression on 
Cecil, but he was still retained a prisoner even 
after Norfolk’s execution. In May 1572 an 
endeavour was made by the king’s party in 
Scotland, who regarded him with bitterest 
hostility, to obtain his delivery to them in 
exchange for the Earl of Northumberland 
{Cal. State Papers, Scott. Ser. pp. 350, 353), 
and on 13 June the Earl of Mar made similar 
application on the 'ground of certain treaties 
and contracts of peace (ib. p. 356). About 
the same time, however, tho Duke of Mont- 
morency, on behalf of the king of France, was 
endeavouring to secure his liberty, and Eliza- 
„ beth compromised the matter Dy removing 
him from the Tower to Famham Castle, the 
seat of the Bishop of Winchester. (Regard- 


ing an inscription by Leslie in the Bloody 
Tower, see Notes and Queries , 4th ser. v. 174, 
266, 3 72.) In October 1573 he pleaded for 
his release in a Latin oration, which he sent 
to Elizabeth. Elizabeth seems to have been 
favourably inclined to him, and this delicate 
compliment to her learning did not lessen 
her esteem. On 1 1 Nov. he was brought to 
London, and on the 16th it was intimated to 
him by the council that he might have his 
liberty on condition that he loft England. 
In January 1574 he landed in France and 
proceeded to Paris, where on 24 F£b. he 
wrote a letter on behalf of Queen Mary to 
the king of .Spain (Thui.bt, v. 120-1). On 
the 12th of tho same month the Scottish 
privy council published a declaration against 
supplying him and other traitors beyond 
seas with ‘ money, finance, counsel, or other 
aid’ {It eg. P. C. Srotl. ii. 334). After re- 
maining about a year in Paris, Leslie went 
to Rome specially to represent the interests 
of Mary at the papal court. The scheme of 
capt 11 ring the young king and conveying him 
to a catholic country to be educated, the 
combination against. Morton in 1578 (see 
especially on this Tytlkk, Hist, of Scotland, 
ed. 1864, iv. 19, 20), the mission of Esme 
Stuart to Scotland, and the consequent accu- 
sation and execution of Morton, were more 
or less traceable to him. Ilis leisure was 
occupied in writing his Latin history, of 
Scotland, which was published at Rome in 
1578. Towards the close of that year he wag 
| sent by the pope to visit certain catholic 
princes of the empire in the interests of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and also to secure the 
restoration of certain Scottish monasteries to 
Scottish monks (letter of the Bishop' of 
Ross to the king of Spain, 8 Feb. 1579, in 
Teulkt, v. 182-3). On the borders of Lor- 
raine he was captured by a protestant noble, 
and was kept in captivity for twenty-four 
days, in tho belief that he was the archbishop 
of Rossano, a papal legate (the Duke Don 
Juan de Yergas to Philip II, 21 Jan. 1579, 
ib. v. 176-7). lie went on to Paris by order 
of the pope, so as to watch more narrowly 
the progress of events in Scotland (Bishop 
of Ross to Philip H, 8 Feb. 1679, ib. p. 182). 
According to the Archbishop of Glasgow, he 
had a commission to treat with the Dukes of 
Lorraine and Guise for receiving the young 
king of Scotland, and himself had permission 
to go to Scotland should he think it desir- 
able (ib. pp. 184-6). The death of Atholl on 
24 April 1579 for a time shattered the hopes 
of the catholicsi Not long afterwards Leslie 
was appointed Suffragan and vicar-general of 
the diocese of Rouen. < 

In June 1587 he was admitted to the 
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benefit of the Act of Pacification in Scotland, 
but did not comply with the condition re- 
quiring a confession of his faith; and on 
29 May 1689 an act was passed putting in 
force former acts against him and others 
notwithstanding recent remissions (Reg. 
P. C. Scotl. iv. 888). Nevertheless, on 23 June 
1591 an act was passed declaring the tacks 
and disposition made out of the bishopric 
of Boss by the exiled bishop since his 
restitution and the act of 1687 to be valid, 
all intermediate acts to the contrary not- 
withstanding (ib. pp. 641-2). During the 
civil- war in France he exerted his influence 
with great effect in encouraging the citizens 
of Rouen to hold out against the besiegers in 
1691, and as a reward for his services lie was 
appointed by Clement VIII to the bishopric 
or Constance in Normandy. On account , how- 
ever, of the unsettled condition of the country, 
it was impossible for him to proceed to his 
diocese, and ultimately he took up his resi- 
dence in a monastery of Augustinian canons 
at Guirtenburg, near Brussels, where he died 
80 May 1696. Leslie had a daughter, Janet, 
married to Andrew, fifth laird of New Leslie, 
and he is also said to have had a second 
daughter married to Richard Irvine, and a 
third married to Cruickshankof Tillymorgan. 
He founded a Scottish college at Paris, and 
left money jto found a college at Douay. 
There are some old engravings of Leslie. An 
engraving from an old portrait is prefixed to 
thfe Bannatyne edition of his ‘ History.’ Ilis 
portrait is also included in Pinkerton’s gal- 
lery- 

As a catholic political disputant and his- 
torian Leslie occupies a somewhat similar 
position to that of George Buchanan among 
the reformed .party. If not endowed with 
such brilliant rhetorical gifts as Buchanan, 
and if destitute of his skill in bitter invective, 
he was at least his equal in dialectics ; he 
excelled him , in legal learning, he was as ac- 
complished an historian, and as a politician 
and man of affairs he was greatly his superior. 
His principal work, the * History of Scotland,’ 
was originally written in part in the Scott ish 
language during 1 1668-70, while he was 
resident in England, for the perusal of Queen 
Mary f to yrhom it Was presented in 1 67 1 . This 
Scottish; Version bears the title, ‘ History of 
Scotland from the death of King James I in 
the year MCCoCXxxvi to the year mdlxi.’ It 
remained unpublished till 1830, when it was 
printedby the Bannatyne Club from a manu- 
script in the possession of the Earl of Melville. 
TheLatiu edition of the history extends from 
the . earliest times to the end of the period 
embraced In the Scottish edition. It bears 
the- title, ‘ De Qrigine, Moribus, et Rebus 


Gestis Scotorum libri decern : e quibus septem 
veterum Scotorum res in primis memorabiles 
contractius, reliqui vero tres posteriorum 
Regum ad nostra tempora historians, quea 
hucusque desiderabatur, fusius explicant. 
Accessit nova et accurata Regionum et In- 
sular um Scothe, cum vera ejusdem tabula 
topographica, Descriptio. Authore Joanne 
Leslseo, Scoto, Episcopo Rossensi. Rom®, 
in rodibus populi Romani, 1678.’ Copies of 
the original edition are rare ; two are in the 
library of the British Museum (one with the 
arms of J. A. de Thou), and one is in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. It was re- 

E ublislied in 1676, the old title-page being 
ept, with the addition ‘ Nunc denuo recus. 
Anno Domini 1675.’ Irving (Lives of Scotish 
Writers^. 145) states that this latter edition, 
'said to have been printed in London, contains 
a dedication to the Earl of Rothes subscribed 
by a George Lesley.’ There is, however, no 
evidence that the work was printed in Lon- 
don, nor is the dedication referred to con- 
tained in all the copies (the copy in the 
British Museum does not contain it), and 
the probability is that the dedication was 
inserted only in a few copies intended for cir- 
culation in Scotland. The earlier part of the 
work is an epitome of Major and Boece ; the 
description of the counties and islands is, 
however, to a considerable extent founded 
on independent observation and information ; 
the latter portion, treating of the period from 
1430 to 1502, is not a mere Latin translation 
of the Scottish version presented to Queen 
Mary, various corrections, additions, and 
suppressions being made. It is much more 
detailed than the earlier part of the work, and 
is of great value as a catholic account of the 
events with which the bishop was himself 
personally acquainted. A Scottish transla- 
tion of the Latin version by Father James 
Dalrymple, of the Scottish cloister of Regens- 
burg, dated in 1596, has been printed by the 
Scottish Text Society, 1884-91, under the 
editorship of Father E. G. Cody, O.S.B., 
from a manuscript in St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Fort Augustus. In the archives of the 
Vatican there is a Latin manuscript of Leslie 
containing a meagre narrative of events from 
1502 to 1571, and an English translation of 
this is published in Forbes-Leith’s ‘ Narrative 
of Scottish Catholics ’ (1885)^ pp. 84-126. ■ 
The latter portion (1436-1562) of the Latin 
version of the history is republished in Jebb’s 
‘Collections,’ i. 148-236. Other works of 
Leslie are : 1 . ‘ A Defence of the Honour 
of the Right Jlighe, Mighty e, and Noble 
Princesso Marie, Queene of Scotlande and 
Dowager of France ; with a Declaration as 
well of her Right, Title, and Interest to the 
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Succession of the Crowne of Englande, as 
that the Regiinente of Wornon ys conform- 
able to the Lawe of God and Nature. Im- 
printed at London in Flote Strete, at the 
signe of Justice Uoyall against the Blaclte 
Bell, by Eusebius Ilictcophile, Anno Dom. 
1669/ 8vo. This work was almost im- 
mediately suppressed, and copies are v,ery 
rare. It was ‘set forth’ after he obtained 
his liberty from Burton- on-Trent (. Discourse , 
p. 67). It, was reprinted in 1571 under the 
title, ‘ A Treatise concerning the Defence of 
the Honour/ &c., made by Morgan Philippes, 
Bachelar of Divinity, an. 1570. Lcodii [Liege] 
apud Gualterum Morberium, 157 1 .’ The por- 
tion dealing with the succession is described 
as partly a result of ‘the advice of Antonie 
Broune, knight, one of the J ustices of t he 
Common Place, an. 1507.’ Copies of this 
edition were seized on Charles Baillie. They 
are scarce, but there is one in the British 
Museum, and one in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh. It is reprinted in Anderson’s 
‘ Collections/ vol. i. This edition varies con- 
siderably from the original one, especially 
in the references to Elizabeth. According 
to James Maitland, the first part of this 
treatise was published in French under the 
title, * Sommaire du livre de Guillaume 
Stewart, augments par Andre Moplmt. Mon- 
strant toutes les rebellions coramises depuis 
seize ans et 5a en Ecosse avoir este faictes par 
le feu Conte de Murray pour re Cairo Roy / &c.; 
and the later part ‘on the Lawfulness of the 
Regiment of Women’ under the title ‘ Discours 
sur les Affairs d’Escosso/ &c. Leslie him- 
self published a Latin translation of the part 
relating to the succession, under his acknow- 
ledged authorship. It bore the title, ‘ De 
Titulo et Jure serenissimae Principis Marioe 
Scotorum Regime quo Regni Anglia) Succes- 
sionem sibi juste v indicat, Libellus/ &c., 
Rlieims, 1580, 4to. This version is repub- 
lished in Jebb’s ‘ Collections/ i. 68-124. An 
English edition, translated from the Latin, 
was published in 1584 under the title, ‘A 
Treatise touching the Right, Title, and In- 
terest of the Most Excellent Princess Marie 
Queen of Scotland, and of her most noble 
King James, her Grace’s son / See. The addi- 
tion of King James’s name indicated a new 
attitude of the catholics towards James. 
Subsequently a French translation by Leslie 
was published under the title, ‘Du Droict 
et Tiltre de la serenissirae Princesse, Marie 
Royne d’Escosse, et de tres il lustre Prince 
Iacques VI, Roy d’Ecosse son fils/ See., 
Rouen, 1587, 8vo. The tractate was also 
published in Spanish. The tract on the ‘ Regi- 
ment of Women ’ was translated into Latin i 
under the title, ‘ De Illustrium Foeminarum in j 


Republica administranda, ac ferendis legibus 
authoritate, Libellus/ Rheims, 1680, 4to, 
with a dedication to Catherine de M6dicis. 
2. ‘Joannis Lesleei Scoti, Episopi Rossen., 
pro Libertate impetranda, Oratio, ad sere- 
nissimam Elizabetham Angliae Reginam/ 
Paris, 1574, 8vo. This oration was sent 
to Elizabeth in October 1573. It is re- 
printed in Nichols’s ‘Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth/ vol. iii. 3. ‘ Joannis Lesleei Scoti, 
Episcopi Rossen., libri duo : quorum uno, 
Pia) afHicti Animi Consolationes, divinaque 
Remedia ; altero, Animi tranquilli Munimen- 
tum et Conservatio, continentur. Ad sere- 
nissimam Principem D. Mariam Scotorum 
Reginam. His adjecimus ejusdem Principis. 
Epistolam ad Rossensem Episcopum, et 
V’ersus item Gallicos Latino carmine trans- 
laJos, pias etiam aliquot Preces/ &c., Paris, 
1574, 8vo. The first of these was written 
whilo Leslie was in the Tower ; the second, 
written after he, received the letter and 
French verses from the queen, was sent to 
her on 1 Oct. 1573. The volume was trans- 
lated by Leslie into French under the title, 

‘ Les devotes Consolations et divins remedes 
de l’esprit. alllig6. Livre premier. Etle Ram- 
part et preservatif de l’esprit trunquille. 
Liv. 2. Par R. P. enDieu, Messire Jean de 
Lesselie Escossois, evesque de Rosse/ &c., 
Rouen, 1590, small 12mo. There is added 
‘ Prieres convenablos t\ tous vrays ohrest.iens 
•'stans en affliction, durant le temps tur- 
bulent et calamiteux.’ It contains also a 
dedication to Charles X of France [cardinal 
of Bourbon], dated from the ‘ Palais Archi6- 
piscopal de Rouen, le 5 Mars, 1590 ’ (Fran- 
cistti; e-Michel, Les jfjeossais en France , i. 
146). 4. ‘ Congratulatio serenissimo Principi 
et illustrissimo Cardinali Alberto Archiduci 
Austria?, &c. Per R. in Christo P. Joan. 
Leslseum, Episcopum Rossensem, Scotum. 
Subjicitur series continua vitee suae- per at- 
testationem complurimorum praaclarorum et 
aliorum : Rotomagi, primum publics authori- 
tato in ordinem digesta et ad S. D. M. Cle- 
mentem Octavum missa anno 1598. Deinde 
instanti serenissimo principe Ernesto Archi- 
duce Austria) Belgii gubernatore renovate, et 
ejus mandato ad sacram Catliolicam Majesta- 
tem Philippi regis Hispaniarum delatft,mense 
Januario 1595, ut eidem Bpiscopo lOBelgio 
pro videatur/ Brussels, 1596, 8vo. Ropri 
in Anderson’s ‘ Collections/ yoL4;,jattd. a 
translation of the life also 
5. ‘ A Discourse contenyinge a perf^cJtlVXc- 
corapt given to the most vertuoua a^iid ex- 
cellente Princesse, Marie Queen of Scotland 
her Nobility, by John Lesley. Bishop of 
Rosse, Ambassador for her Highnes tO.ward 
the Qucene of England; of his wfyole Qhftrge 
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and Proceedings during the time of his Am- 
bassage, from' his entrie in England in Sep- 
tembre 1568 to the 20th. March 1572/ It is 
dated ‘from the prison called the Bloody- 
toure within the Toure of London/ 20 March 
1572, and was first published in Anderson’s 
‘ Collections/ vol. iii. The language was an- 
glicised by Dr. Good, and the probable in- 
tention of the bishop was to publish it. 
6. * Commentaria Diurna Joannis Leslie, 
Episqppi Rossensis, Legati seren i ssi mae Marie 
Scotorum Reginas in Anglia/ Published in 
the ‘Bannatyne Miscellany/ ii. 117-56, from 
a Cottonian manuscript in the British Museum 
(Calig. C. iii. art. 1). 7. ‘The Case of the 
• Bishop of Ross, Resident of the Queen of 
Scots, who was seized and committed to the 
Tower/ &c. Published in ‘ Somers Tracts/ 
‘ Harleian Society’s Miscellany/ ii. 480-2. 

James Maitland, son of William Maitland 
of Lethington, in ‘An Apologie for William 
Maitland against the lies and calumnies of 
Jhone Leslie, Bishop of lloss, George Bu- 
chanan, and William Camden as authors’ 
{Addit. MS. Brit. Mus. 32092, f. 230; see also 
Ilist. MSS, Comm. 7th Rep. pp. 429-31), at- 
tributes to Leslie among other publicat ions : 
1. ‘ A little pamphlet in Spanish : Relacion 
de las qasas de Schozia/ published ‘with- 
out any name or date/ ‘2. * The Copie of a 
Letter written out of Schotland by an Eng- 
lish Gentleman of credit and worship serving 
ther unto a Friend and Kinsman of his that 
desyred to be informed of the Trueth and 
Circumstances of the Slanderous and In- 
famous Reports maide of the Q. of Schotland 
at that.tyrae restrained in manner of Prison e 
in England/ published ‘ without any name 
of author, printer, date; or suprascript/ 
3. ‘ L’lnnocence de la tres illustre, tres chaste 
& debonnaire Princess Madam Marie Rayne 
d’Escos$e/ 1572 , republished in .Tebb’s ‘ Col- 
lections/, i," 384124. • Maitland states that 
all these three Were written by Leslie while 
in England. He also attributes to Leslie 
‘ Martyre de laRoyne d’Escosse, Douairiore 
de Fraricis/ 1588/usually ascribed to Adam 
Blackwood [q. v.] 

[Life, /republished in.. Anderson’s Collections 
relating . the His^pry of Mary Qnoon of Seot- 
laad*. yolaV. i. and iii/; Discourse, &c., in vol. iii. ; 
Histori^S'bf Knox, Q|lderwood , Buchanan, and 
Losli^hithself; Cal. State Papers, For. Ser., 
Reign <Jf, Elizabeth ; Oal. State Papers, Scot. Ser. ; 
Reg; PvCk Scofcl. vols. i-iv. ; Cal. Hatfield MSS. 

S artel, And ii* Haynes’S State Papers; Murdin’s 
tate ! Ropers J Teulet’s Relations Politiques; 
Letters of Marie Stuart, ed. Labanoff; Lord 
HerthM^ Memoirs (Abbotsford Club) ; Sir James 
Melville’s Memoir. 5 ! (Bannatyne Club) ; Hist, of 
Jam||^^.^xt/(BanBatyno Club); Fronde’s 


Hist, of England ; Histories of Scotland by Hill 
Burton and Tytler ; Life in David Irving’s Lives 
of Scotish Writers; Francisque-Michel’s Les 
Ecossais en France, ii. 145—9; Introduction by 
Father E. G. Cody to Leslie’s History of Scot- 
land printed by Scottish Text Soc.] T. F. H. 

LESLIE, .TOIIN, sixth Earl of Rothes 
(1600-1641), one of the leaders of the co- 
venanting party, born in 1600, was the only 
son of James, master of Rothes, who died in 
March 1607, by Catherine Drummond, his 
second wife. In 1621 he was served heir to 
his grandfather, Andrew, fifth earl [q. v.], who 
died in 101 1 . Rot lies was one of the commis- 
sioners at the parliament of 1621 who voted 
against the five articles of Perth (Calder- 
wood, vii. 488, 498). In 1626 he was sent to 
London, along with other commissioners, to 
petition against the Act of Revocation of 
1 2 Oct. 1 625, by which church property in the 
hands of lay men reverted to the crown. At first 
the king ‘ stormed at the petition as of too 
high a strain from petitioners and subjects ’ 
(Balfour, Annals , ii. 153), but ultimately 
commissioners were appointed by which a 
compromise was arrived at. At the opening 
of parliament on the visit of Charles to Scot- 
land in 1633, Rothes bore the sceptre (Spald- 
ing, Memor tails, i. 37). But the opposition 
of the Scots to the king’s ecclesiastical policy 
was greatly strengthened by the ability, 
eloquence, and resolution of Rothes. lie 
denounced as unwarrantable the act which 
conjoined an acknowledgment of the royal 
rerogative with an acknowledgment of the 
ing’s authority to determine the apparel of 
the judges, magistrates, and the clergy. The 
clause referring to the ‘apparel of kirkmen’ 
he regarded as an encroachment on the ecclesi- 
astical prerogatives of the kirk. The king, 
however, refused to have the bill divided. A 
majority of the votes declared in its favour, and 
llothes’s attempt to challenge the correctness 
of the numbers was overruled by Charles. At 
the closing of parliament on 20 June 1633, the 
Earl of Glencairn took the place of Rothes 
in bearing tbo sceptre (ib. i. 40). Clarendon 
states that Charles, who entertained a hearty 
dislike for Rothes and his friends, treated them 
with the utmost coldness {Ilist. of Rebellion, 
ed. 1819, i. 138). 

Rothes headed the opposition to the pro-? 
posed introduction of the prayer-book into the 
services of the kirk in 1638, and was the 
chief organiser of the movement against epi-‘ 
scopacv, of which Argyll boenme the leader 
[see Campbell, Archibald, Marquis of Ar- 
gyll, 1598 -1661]. According to Spalding, 
Rothes and others drew up, before 1638, a 
secret band ‘ to overthrow the bishops ’{Memo- 
rialist i. 76). Early in that year he addressed 
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a circular letter to the noblemen and gentle- of France, asking his aid against England, but 
’ men who had hitherto held aloof, urging them it was intercepted in April, and was sent to 
to take a firm stand on behalf of the liberties the king (letter printed in Spalding's Memo - 
of the kirk. Along with Loudoun and Bal- rialls, i. 266). Thereupon Charles summoned 
merino he also undertook the revision of the the Short parliament, in order to raise sup- 
new version of the covenant drawn up by plies for an invasion of Scotland. The House 
Johnstone of Warriston and Alexander lien- of Commons proving refractory was soon dis- 
derson (Rothes, Relation , p. 69). He was solved, and the Scots anticipated Charles by 
one of the deputation appointed to meet the invading England. On 27 Aug. 1640 Rothes, 
Marquisof Hamilton, the king’s commissioner in command of a regiment, and as one of the 
to the assembly, on his arrival in Scotland, committee of the estates, accompanied Leslie’s 
and gave him warning of the attitude of army across the Tweed (Balfour, Annals , ii. 
the covenanters towards the king’s proposals 382). According to Burnet, the Scots were 
(Gordon, Scots Affairs, i, 08; Spalding, Me- induced to take this bold step by a band of 
morialls , i. 89). At the assembly he is said the principal English nobility sent by Savile, 
to have ‘spoken more than all the ministers, and confided to three persons, Rothes, Argyll, <■ 
except the moderator’ (Gordon, ii. 38), and and Johnstone of Warriston {Own Time, ed. 
when the assembly was dissolved by the com- 1839, p. 15). After "the occupation of New- 
missioner he presented a protest against its castle Rothes was one of the cqjnmissioners 
dissolution. In case of the rejection of the sent to London in November to conclude 
king’s demands, Hamilton had threatened the negotiations for a treaty which had been 
that Charles would march north to Scotland begun at Ripon, and after the pacification 
in person with forty thousand men ( Short Re- was arranged he remained in.England at the 
lation, p. 135), and Rothes straightway joined court of Charles. 

his kinsman, Alexander Leslie, afterwards Rothes had never been a fanatical puritan; 
Earl of Leven [q. v.J, in preparing for armed he was a politician and a patriot rather than 
resistance. Leslie drilled Rothes’s dependents a kirkman. Burnet states that ‘ there was 
and followers in Fife. Rothes advised the pur- much levity in his temper, and too much 
chase of arms and accoutrements in Holland, liberty in his course of life ' (ib. p. 15) ; and 
and the recall of the experienced Scottish Clarendon describes him as ‘pleasant m con- 
officers serving in foreign countries (Spald- vernation, very free and amorous, and unre- 
ing, i. 130). On 22 March Rothes and other strained in his discourse by any scruples of 
nobles, with one thousand musketeers, went religion, which he only put on when the part 
to the palace of Lord- treasurer Traquair at he was to act required it, and then no men 
Dalkeith, seized much ammunition and arms, could appear more conscientiously trans- 
and brought the royal ensigns of the kingdom ported ’ ( History , i. 278). The gaiety of the 
— the crown, sword, and sceptre — to the castle English court was congenial to him. His 
of Edinburgh ( Balfour, Annals, ii. 322, cf. ‘ affairs were low,’ and he hoped through the 
323). On 7 April the king issued a pro- king’s mediation to obtain office in the royal 
clamation excepting nineteen leaders of the household, and the hand of the Countess of 
covenanters, including Rothes, from pardon. Devonshire, with an income of 4,000/. a year 
Rothes accompanied the army of General (Burnet, Own Time, - #. 15). He was in Au- 
Leslie in June to Dunse Law, and was one j gust 1641 to have accompanied Charles into 
of the commissioners appointed to treat with ! Scotland, the king, according to Clarendon, 
the king. When the king’s declaration was . expecting ‘ by his help and interest to h^ve 
read by the herald on 24 June at Edinburgh, | gained such a party in Scotland as would 
Rothes and other covenanting noblemen gave have been more tender of 'his honour than 
notice that they adhered to the assembly of j they after expressed themselves’ {History, i. 
Glasgow, but the herald refused to accept j 394); but he v^as seized with a rapid con- 
their protestation (ib. ii. 333). The cove- sumption, and died at Richmond, Surrey, on 
nanters were slow to disband their forces, and the 23rd of the same month. He was .buried 
their leaders were again summoned to confer at Leslie, Fifeshire, on 21 Nov. (Diary of Sir 
with Charles at Berwick. Rothes was the Thomas Hope, p. 155). .. • 'f. >: 

principal spokesman of the opposition, and Rothes was the author of a ‘ Short Reta- 
ins high tone led the king to denounce him tion of Proceedings concerning the Adairs of 
angrily as an equivocator and liar (Hamilton Scotland from August 1637 to July ,1638/ 
Papers, Camden Soc., p. 98). At the parlia- printed by the Bannatyne 01ub' iitt l830. 
ment held in Edinburgh in the following Sep- Prefixed to the volume is an. engraving by 
- tember Rothes was chosen a lord of the articles Lizars of a portrait of the earl by Gl Jaine- 
'(Balfour, Annals, ii. 360). Rothes and the sons. By his wife, Lady Anne Erskine, 
covenanting noblemen sent a letter to the king j second daughter of John, .‘ieariyjBf he 
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had one son (John, seventh earl and firsi 
duke of Rothes [q. v.]) and two daughter: 
(Margaret, married, first, to A lexander Leslie, 
lord Balgony, secondly to Francis, second ear' 
of Buccleuch, and thirdly to David, second 
earl of Wemyss; and Mary, wife of Hugh 
Montgomerie, third earl of Eglinton). 

[Sir James Balfour’s Annals ; Robert Baillie’i 
Letters and Journals (Bannatyne Club) ; Spald 
ing’sMomorialls (Spalding Club) ; Gordon’s Scots 
Affairs (Spalding Club); Clarendon’s Hist, of th 
Rebellion; Burnet’s Lives of the Hamiltons 
Burnet’s Own Time ; Baloanquhall’s Largo De- 
claration ; Hamilton Papers (Camdpn Soc.) ; 
Rothes’s Relation (Bannatyne Club) ; Sir Thomas 
' Hope’s Diary (Bannatyne Club) ; Cal. Hamil- 
ton MSS. in Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. App. 
pt. vi.; Hardwicke State Papers; Burton’s Hist, 
of Scotland; Gardiner’s Hist, of England; Colonel 
Leslie’s Records of the Leslie Family, ii. 92- 105; 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 431.] 

T, F. H. 

LESLIE, JOHN (1571-1671), bishop 
of Clogher, and distinguished from mitred 
namesakes as * the fighting bishop,’ the eldest 
son of George Leslie and Marjory, his wife, 
was born at Crichie in Aberdeenshire, 1 4 Oct. 
1571. He was educated at Aberdeen and 
afterwards in France, but his connection 
with Oxford is rather shadowy. lie was 
admitted to read in the Bodleian, 10 Oct. 
1618, when he was just forty-seven ( O.rf. 
TJniv. Meg., Oxf. Hist., Soc., vol. ii. pt. i. 
jf. 280). His son Charles told Wood that 
he was an Oxford doctor both of divinity 
and laws, but the great antiquary was un- 
able to Verify this; he is called S.T.P. in 
1 028. W ooa say 8 he was abroad for twenty- 
two years, in Italy, Germany, Spain, and 
France, but chiefly in the latter country. He 
spoke French, Spanish, and Italian fluently, 
and his Latinity was so much admired that 
the Spaniards, said * solus Lesleius Latino 
loquitur.’ * ■ Not only was he famous for ab- 
struse knowledge, but his practice as a 
courtier g^ye a jpeculiarly graceful character 
to his preaching. ’ He was in favour with 
James I, who made' him a privy councillor in 
Scotland, and ivjthCharles I, who gave him 
the same rank m Ireland, and this he retained 
after the Restoration. He was with Bucking- 
ham at Rh6 in 1627. Ilis first preferment 
seems to have been in London to the church 
of St, ; Martins-iq-the- V in try ■: (Newcourt, 
Repertoriurhy i.422), and he was promoted to 
be.bisfcojj} Of the Scotch Isles in 1628. In J une 
1683 he waa translated to Raphoe. Here he 
foua^ many of the mensal lands in the hands 
of Iay usurperSj but recovered enough by a 
costl^iawsuit to increase the value of his 
see l^ bbe^third. v In 16$5he had a dispute 


with one John Hamilton, in which Bram- 
hall, at Wentworth’s request, undertook tp 
arbitrate. The episcopalian clergy in Scot- 
land regarded him as a patron several years 
after his removal to Ireland (Letter of David 
Mitchell, 19 March 1838, in Baillie). He 
spent 3,500/. in building a fortified palace at 
Raphoe, where there had been hitherto no 
episcopal mansion, and the outbreak of the 
rebellion in 1641 tested its strength within 
four years of* its completion. The bishop, 
who raised a company of foot for the king, 
distinguished himself as a partisan leader, 
and conveyed ammunition through the most 
disturbed districts from Dublin to London- 
derry, whose defenders were reduced to a few 
barrels of powder ( A phormnicct l Discovery , 
ed. Gilbert, i. 424). Ilo relieved Sir Ralph 
Gore, who was hard beset at Magherabeg, 1 
near Donegal. It was on this marcli that he 
is said to nave knelt down by the roadside 
and offered the famous prayer — ‘Almighty 
God ... if we be sinners, they are not saints ; 
though, then, thou vouchsafest not to be with 
us, be not against us, but stand neuter this 
day, and let the arm of flesh decide it.’ 
Leslie is said to have gone to Scotland about 
midsummer 1642, all the other bishops having 
previously left Ireland, but he returned after 
the king’s execution, defended Raphoe against 
the Oromwellians as he had done against the 
Irish, and was one of the last royalists to 
submit. 

Leslie was the only Anglican bishop who 
remained at his post in Ireland during the 
interregnum, using the liturgy in his family, 
confirming children in Dublin, and even or- 
daining clergymen. Wood says that Arch- 
bishop Vesey of Tuam, who was alive when 
he wrote, was one of those so ordained, but 
he can hardly have attained the canonical 
age. Leslie’s courteous manners endeared 
lim to Henry Cromwell, who was disposed 
to cherish all protestants, and he was for a 
time at least in receipt of a pension of 160/. 
(document printed by Reid, ii. 560). Leslie’s 
royalism was nevertheless of the most, vivid 
liue, and he himself has recorded his belief 
that the great rebellion was the devil’s special 
work, and that the murdered king was the 
most pious and clement of English sovereigns 
Shirley, Monaghan, p. 144). In his anxiety 
;o do homage at the Restoration, Leslie, then 
nearly ninety, is said to have ridden from 
Chester to London in twenty-four hours. He 
was allowed to hold the deanery of Raphoe 
.long with his bishopric, but resigned it on 
leing translated to Clogher in June 1661, 
Leslie was never greedy for money, though 
he well knew how to use it, and might have 
had richer preferment but that he refused to 
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leave the people among whom he had worked 
so long, lie has recorded that he found the 
restored church of Ireland torn by sch ism, the 
Scriptures ousted by merely human words ; 
papists raging on one side and puritans on the 
other (ib. p. 144). The bishop was recom- 
mended by Charles II to the special con- 
sideration of the Trish House of Commons, 
and 2, (XX)/. were voted to him. In return- 
ing thanks ho hoped ‘ that whatever the house 
hath given to a prophet in the name of a 
prophet may receive a prophet 's reward.’ It 
may have been this grant which enabled him 
to buy Glasslougli in Monaghan, whore his 
descendants are still seated, it was one of 
the many forfeited estates which had been 
granted to Sir Thomas Ridgeway, and several 
families seem to have acquired interests in the 
lands (ib, p. 1 37 ; llawdon Papers, Nos. 14 
and 29). Among these, perhaps, were the 
Cunninghams, for the Leslie family historian 
says that the bishop’s wife was heiress of j 
Glasslougli. At all events it became his j 
property, and the town was long known as j 
Castle-Leslie. Many improvements were 
made by him, and at his death on 8 Sept. 
1671, he transmit ted the estate to his children, 
lie was buried there in the church of St. 
Saviour, which he had founded. The slab 
which covered his remains has been preserved ; 
it records that the bishop died a centenarian, 
that he was a doctor of divinity and laws, 
and that he was a privy councillor 1o three 
kings. Bishop Maxwell of Kilmore com- 
posed an epitaph which notes t he chief points 
of his career ( ib. pp. 1 45, 290). 

In 1638, when he was near seventy, the 
bishop was married very happily, as he him- 
self records ( ib. p. 141), to Catherine, daughter 
of Alexander Cunningham, dean of Jlaphoe. 
The lady was only eighteen. They had ten 
children, of whom .John, the eldest surviving 
son, was dean of Dromore. The sixth son 
was Charles [q. v.], the famous nonjuror. 
Bishop Leslie wrote an unpublished treatise 
on ‘ Memory,’ but his library and collections 
perished in the Jacobite civil war. Some 
relics are still preserved at Glasslougli, in- 
cluding a few books, which are theological 
with one exception - Rabelais. 

[Wood’s Athena? Oxon. and Fasti Oxon. ed. 
Bliss ; Historical Records of the Leslie Family ; 
Shirley’s Hi story of Monaghan; Ware’s Bishops 
ed. Harris ; Cotton's Fasti Ecclcsias Hibernica? ; 
Ninian Wallis’s Britannia Libera; Berwick’s 
Rawdon Papers ; Brandiall’s Works, Oxford edit. ; 
Charles Leslie’s Works, Oxford edit.; Reid’s 
»* History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
ed. Killen ; Robert Baillie’s Letters, ed. Laing; I 
. information from Sir John Leslie, the bishop’s 
. lii-Sal descendant.] R. R-l. 


LESLIE, JOHN, seventh Earl and first 
Dukh of Box j iks (1680-1681), eldest son 
of John, sixth earl [q. v.], by his wife, Lady 
Anne Erskine, was born in 1G30. 11 is 
mother died when he was ten, and on his 
father’s death in the following year he suc- 
ceeded to the peerage. He was placed under 
the care of John, earl of Crawford [see Lind- 
say, John, tenth Lord Lindsay and seven- 
teenth Karl of Crawford], tp whoso daugh- 
ter he was betrothed. On account of the 
wars liis education was much neglected. 
‘ lie had,’ says Burnet, ‘ no advantage of 
education, no sort of literature ; nor had 
he travelled abroad; all in him was mere 
naturo’ (Own Time, ed. 1839, p. 71). He 
was one of the first noblemen to wait on 
Charles II on his arrival from Breda in 1650, 
and on 20 Dee. was appointed colonel of one 
of the File regiments of horse (^Balfour, An- 
na/*, iv. 210). At the coronation of the king 
at Scone he carried the sword of state. In 
command of his regiment he accompanied 
the Scots army under David Leslie into 
England, and was taken prisoner at tho battle 
of Worcester on 3 Sept. 1651. On the 18th 
he was committed to the Tower (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1661, p.432). On 18 July 
1652 his liborty was extended to ten miles 
from tlie city of London (ib. 1651-2, p. 349). 
On 14 Dec. *1652 he was permitted, on heavy 
security, to go to Scotland on business fqr 
three months (ib. 1662-3, p. 25) ; similar 
permission was granted in 1653 and'165-f ; 
in 1654-5 he was permitted to stay six 
months at Newcastle. On 8 Jan. 1656-7 he 
obtained leavo, owing, it is said, to the influ- 
ence of Elizabeth Murray, countess of Dysart, 
to visit Scotland again (ib. 1656-7, p. 238). 
In January 1658 he was, however, committed 
to the castle of Edinburgh by Cromwell, to 
prevent a duel between him and Viscount 
Morpeth, who was jealous of the Attentions 
which Rothes paid his wife; he was released 
in the following December. 

Rothes crossed over to visit the king at 
Breda in 1660, and accompanied him on his 
return to England. When the new ministry 
was formed in Scotland, he was appointed 
president of the council ‘ by the joint con- 
sent,’ according to Sir George Mackenzie, 

1 of all the opposite parties ’ (Memoirs, p. 8). 
For some years he enjoyed the king’s special 
confidence, and faithfully executed the king’s 
orders. Notwithstanding his imperfect edu- 
cation he possessed a ‘ready dexterity in the 
management of affairs’ (BtTRNBT, Own Time, 
p. 20), and, according to Mackenzie, ‘ the 
subtlety of his wit obliged all to court his 
friendship’ (Memoirs, p. 8b On 1 June 1661 
he was named a lord oi session Mid ap- 
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pointed a commissioner of the exchequer. 
In 1602 he went to London to justify the 
proceedings of the Earl of Middleton and to 
press for the immediate establishment of 
episcopacy (Burnet, p. 81 ) ; and when the 
synod of Fife was engaged the same year in 
preparing an address for an act establishing 
their government, he, in the king’s name, 
dissqlved the synod and commanded the 
ministers, under pain of treason, to retire 
(YA) On the fall of Middleton in 1666 he 
was appointed to succeed him as lord high 
commissioner to the parliament which met at 
Edinburgh on 18 June, but Lauderdale, who 
accompanied him, was supposed to lie the 
' person in whom the real authority was vested. 
In the same year lie succeeded his father-in- 
law as lord high treasurer, was sworn a privy 
councillor of England, and was appointed 
captain of the troop of lifeguards and gene- 
ral of the forces in Scotland. On the death 
of the Earl of Glencairn in the following year 
he was, on the recommendation of A rehbishop 
Sharp, also appointed the keeper of the privy 
seal * till the king should pitch on a proper 
person’ ( ib . p. 142). On 14 Oct. of this year 
lie was nominated commissioner t o a proposed 
national synod, which, however, never met 
(Won HOW, Sufferings of the Church of Scot- 
land, i. 419). In November of the following 
year he made a tour in the west country 
with great pomp, the king’s guard attending 
him, in order to enforce the persecuting mea- 
sures against the covenanters ( ib . p. 428). 
Gradually, according to Burnet, he allowed 
matters to be directed by Sharp, and ‘ aban- 
doned himself to pleasure ’ ( Own Time, p. 
143). He.jcaused considerable scandal by 
taking his mistress, Lady Anne, sister of the 
Duke of Gordon, along with him in his pro- 
gresses through the*counti*y. Ultimately he 
was, through the intervention of Lauderdale, 
deprived on 16 April 1667 of all his offices, 
but in jOctbber Was consoled by being made 
lord chancellor for life. Through the inter- 
vent ion of the Duke of York he was on 29 May 
1680 created Duke of Rothes, Marquis of 
Ballenbreich, Earl of Leslie, Viscount of 
Lugton, Lord Auchmutie and Caskiebery, 
with limitation to the heirs male of his body. 
His intemperate habits — which had been 
confirmed by his extraordinary power of with- 
standing the immediate effects of liquor — 
had, howOver, completely undermined his 
constitution, and he died of jaundice at Iloly- 
rood House 27 July 1681. lie was buried 
at night with* great splendour in the cathe- 
dral church of St. Giles, Edinburgh, but sub- 
sequently the body was removed to Leslie, 
Fifeshire. The funeral pageant is the subject 
of anehgfaving. Rothes had two daughters : 


Margaret, married to Charles, fifth earl of 
Haddington, and Christian. The former be- 
came at his death countess of Rothes. 

[Burnet’s Own Time ; Sir George Mackenzie’s 
Memoirs ; 8ir James Balfour’s Annals ; Laudor 
of Fountainhall’s Historical Notices; Wodrow’s 
Sufferings of the Church of Scotland; Cal. State 
Papers, Dorn. Ser., during the Commonwealth 
ami reign of Charles II ; Col. Leslie’s Historical 
Records of the Leslie Family, ii. 106-10 ; Dou- 
glas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 431-2; Craw- 
furd’s Officers of State, pp. 223-6.] T. F. H. 

LESLIE, JOHN, eighth Earl of Rothes 
(1679-1722), the eldest, son of Charles 
(Hamilton), fifth earl of Haddington, rwas 
born in August 1679, and baptised at Tyn- 
Tiingbame on the 21st. of that month. His 
mother, Lady Margaret Leslie, being the elder 
daughter of John Leslie, duke of Rothes [q.v.], 
succeeded her father as Countess of Rothes, 
and John, her eldest son, in terms of the mar- 
riage contract, of his parents made in 1674, 
inherited her earldom of Rothes with the 
surname of Leslie, the title of Haddington 
pussing to his next brother. 1 le was brought 
up at Leslie, where his parents resided after 
the death of the Duke of Rothes, and, as- 
suming the surname and arms of Leslie, he 
succeeded on the death of his mot her (20 Aug. 
1700) as eighth Lari of Rothes. Thereafter, 
the better to effect the separation of the two 
earldoms of Rothes and Haddington, he made 
formal resignation of the latter in favour of 
his younger brother (Fraser, 1 Earls of Had- 
dington, i. 221-41, ii. 316). 

Having taken the oaths and his seat in 
parliament, Rothes proved a steady friend 
to the revolution interest. He was, says 
Mncky, the court spy, ‘ a warm assertor of 
the liberties of tlie people and in great esteem, 
also of vigilant application for the service of 
bis country ’ ( Memoirs , p. 229). The Jaco- 
bites thought, him false to them, for they 
claimed that he promised them fair, but fell 
away at 1 lie first, temptation ( Lockhart 
Papers, i. 94). lie was one of three com- 
missioners chosen at a meeting of the Duke 
of Hamilton’s party to proceed to the court 
of Queen Anne in February 1704, and to 
request that certain charges made against 
her Scot t isli subject s of being plotters against 
her government should be fully tried, and that 
her Scottish troops should not be paid with 
English money (Fraser, Paris of Cromartie , 
i. 21 8). That year, on 17 Oct., he was appointed 
lord privy seal, with the annual pension of 
1,000/. sterling, but he held the office only 
for a year. 

Rothes zealously aided the union of 1707 
( Marehmont Papers, iii. 320), and was 
chosen one of the sixteen representative 
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peers of Scotland. lie continued to servo LESLIE, JOHN, ninth Earl of Kothes 
in parliament until his death {Home Office (1698P-1767),bom about 1698, wasthe eldest 
Papers, 1760-5, p. 43). On the accession of son of John, eighth earl [q.v.J Making choice 
George I in 1714 he received the appoint- of a military career, he Had command of a 
ment of vice-admiral of Scotland, and in the troop of dragoons as early as 1716, was pro- 
following year, and successively until 17 21, mot ed to the command of a company of foot- 
was lord high commissioner for his majesty guards two years later; and in 1719 was com- 
to the general assembly of the church of j missioned as lieutenant-colonel of the 21st 
Scotland (Crichton, Life of Col. Illaek- | regiment of foot. He succeeded as Earl of 
adder, p. 457; Cal. of Treasury/ Papers, Rothes on the death of his fat her in May 1722, 
1714-19, under date 14 April 1710). and retained his father’s post as governor of 

Rothes also took an active part against the castle of Stirling. In the following year 
the Pretender and his forces on the outbreak ! lie was chosen as a representative peer for 
of the rebellion in 1715. He attempted to Scotland, and was re-elected in 1727, 1747, 
seize Perth in advance of the rebels, but by 1754, and 1701. Linder the Heritable Juris- 
a sudden dash they forestalled him. On a dictions Act he in 1747 disposed of the here- 
party of Jacobites attempting to proclaim dit ary sheriffdom of Fife, which had long been 
the Pretender at Kinross, he, sword in hand, held by the Rothes family, to the govcrn- 
and followed bv a troop of the grey dragoons, ment, receiving in compensation, the sum of 
entered the town, scattered the rebels, and | 6, 268/. 10*., though he claimed 10,000/. In 
carried Sir Thomas Bruce of Kinross pri- Juno 1744 ho was appointed to the office of 
soner to Stirling. At the battle of Sheriff- chamberlain of Fife and Stratliearn (Fraser, 


muir he led a body of sixty gentlemen 
volunteers, and rendered good service. He 
also raised the Fifesliire militia, and when 
Rob Roy garrisoned Falkland, and made the 
palace his headquarters for raiding the neigh- 
bourhood, Rothes t urned his own house of 
Leslie into a royal garrison, and with some 
troops and a few Swiss kept the highlanders 
in check ( Rae, History of the Jie.hellion, pp. 
219, 232, 300, 329, 340). For the aetivi ty 
he thus displayed his lands suffered severely 
at the hands of the rebels, and as some ac- 
knowledgment the king conferred upon him 
in 171G the governorship of the castle of 
Stirling, an appointment which he retained 
till his death. Through the good offices of 
Lord Townshend, then secretary of state, he 
also received a commission in that year as 
chamberlain of Fife and Stratliearn, <0 which 
office attached a yearly salary of 320/. ster- 
ling (Hist. MSS. Comm, lltli Rep. pt. iv. pp. 
1 83-6 ; Cal. of Treasury Papers, 1720-8, 
to!, ccxxxix. No. 3, vol. ccxlvii. No. 20). 
He was also lord-lieutenant of the counties 
of Fife, Kinross, and Aberdeen, and was 
heritable sheriff' of Fife. He died on 9 May 
1722 (Linvsxy, lie tour s ) at Leslie House, 
and the scene at his deathbed is described by 
Colonel Blackadder, his deputy at Stirling 
Castle, who was present (Crichton, Life of 
Col. Blackadder , pp. 523-0). He married, 
on 29 April 1697, Lady Jean Hav, daughter 
of John, second mar<|uis of Tweed dale, who 
survived him until 4 Sept! 1731. They had 
issue eight sons and four daughters. He 
was succeeded in the earldom by his eldest 
son, John, itinth earl q. v.j 

[ Douglas's Peerage of*8aotland (Wood), ii. 433, 
434.3 II. P. 


Memorials of the Family of Wemyss of We- 
tnyss, i. 372). 

Continuing in the army, he, on 25 May 1732, 
was appointed to the command of the 25th 
regiment of foot ; was promoted to the rank 
of major-general 26 Feb. 1743, and acted in 
this rank at the battle of Dettingen. He 
received a commission as colonel of the 2nd 
troop of grenadier horse-guards on 25 April 
1745, and took part in the battle of Roeoux 
in October of the following year, gallantly 
heading the charge of the first line of cavalry. 
In 1760 (16 Jan.) he was appointed colonel 
of the 2nd regiment of dragoons, and in April 
following took edmmand of the 3rd regi- 
ment of foot-guards. During his later years 
he was attached to the. Irish military staff 1 , 
on which in the last-mentioned year he held 
the rank of lieutenant-geheral. On 3 March 
1753 he was created a Knight of the order of 
the Thistle, and became a full general in 
1765. He rose to be commander-m-chief of 
the forces in Ireland, was governor of Dun- 
cannon Fort, and a member of the Irish privy- 
council ( Home Office Papers, 1760-5 pp. 88, 
134, 1766-9 p. 203). He died on 10 Dec. 
1767 (Lindsay, Jletours ) at Leslie House, 
which during his time was destroyed by fire- 
and rebuilt. 

Leslie was twice married : first, on 25 May 
1 74 1 , at I iondon, to Hannah, second daughter 
and coheiress of Matthew Howard of Thorpe, 
Norfolk, who died at Dublin on26 Aprill761 ; 
and secondly, on 27 Juno 1768, at Tynning- 
hame to Mary Lloyd, daughter of Mary, coun- 
tess of Haddington, by a previous marriage. 
He left issue, by his first marriage only, two 
sons and two daughters, of whom the eldest 
son succeeded him as tenth earl. TheCountesa 
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of Rothes remarried Bennet Langton [q. v.]» 
the friend of Dr. Johnson. 

[Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland (Wood), ii. 
434.] H. P. 

LESLIE, Sih JOHN (1766-1832), mathe- 
matician and natural philosopher, born at 
Largo in Fifeshire, on 16 April 1766, was 
youngest child of a joiner and cabinet-maker, 
by his wife Anne Carstairs. In spite of 
delicate health and scanty opportunities, his 
education was sufficiently advanced in his 
thirteenth year for him to be sent to the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. After his first session 
Thomas Hay, eighth earl of Kinnoull [q. v.], 
chancellor of the university, offered to pay 
the expenses of his education there, with a 
view to his qualifying himself for the church. 
Leslie remained at St. Andrews till 1783 
or 1784, when he entered at Edinburgh as a 
student of divinity. James (afterwards Sir 
James) Ivory [q. v.] was his fellow-student, 
and for some time shared rooms with him. 
Leslie soon found that he preferred scientific 
to theological studies, and in 1787, on the 
death of his patron, the Earl of Kinnoull, aban- 
doned his intention of entering the church. 
He remained' at Edinburgh till 1787 and took 
pupils, through one of whom he made the 
acquaintance of Adam Smith. In 1788 his 
paper ‘ On the Resolution of Indeterminate 
Problems’ was communicated by Playfair to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and pub- 
lished in its ‘Transactions.’ The year 1789 
be spent in Virginia, as tutor to two young 
Americans named Randolph. On his return 
he went to London in search of fortune. He 
had planned a course of lectures on natural 
philosophy, but finding that ‘rational lectures 
would not succeed,’ he wrote articles for the 
‘ Monthly Review ’ and for his countryman, 
Dr. William Thomson. From this employ- 
ment he obtained release through an invita- 
tion of the ‘Wedgwoods, who had been his 
fellow-students at Edinburgh, to reside with 
them and superintend their studies. Accord- 
ingly from April 1790 to the end of 1792 
he lived at Etruria, Staffordshire. Here he 
translated Buff’on’s‘ Natural History of Birds ’ 
for a. London bookseller, and wrote his first 
physical paper, ‘ Observations on Electrical 
Theories.’ Indignant at the delay of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Society in publish- 
ing it, he recalled it, and it appeared thirty- 
three years later in the ‘ Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal ’ (vol. xi.) 

Ilis engagement at Etruria ended, Leslie 
spent a few months in Holland, and then, re- 
turning to Largo, devoted ten years to study 
and experimental research. He i n vented seve- 
ral instruments for use in the sciences of heat 


and meteorology, of which the differential 
thermometer may be taken as the type; His 
life at Largo was diversified by visits to 
London and by continental travel. In 1796 
a tour through the north of Germany and 
Switzerland, in company with Thomas 
Wedgwood, gave him opportunities for ob- 
serving the Swiss glaciers. In 1 799 he made- 
| a circuit of the capitals of northern Europe, 
j In his later life hardly a year passed without 
| a visit to the continent. 

The result of his researches appeared in 
1804 in his ‘Experimental Inquiry into the 
Nature and Properties of Heat, dedicated to 
his friend Thomas Wedgwood. It is an im- 
portant contribution to the scientific study 
of the subject; the experimental methods 
and results were sound and fruitful, and at 
! the same time attractively simple; and his 
hypotheses based thereon, though proved in- 
adequate by later discoveries, werenevertlxe- 
less a substantial advance on those current 
at the time. It is by his discoveries in re- 
lation to the radiation of heat, fi rst announced 
in this volume, that the name of Leslie is 
now most widely known. 1 1 is work obtained 
speedy recognition from the lloyal Society 
of London, which awarded him the Rumford 
medal in 1805. In the same year Professor 
Playfair exchanged 1 he chair of mathematics 
at Edinburgh for that of natural philosophy, 
and Leslie was elected to the vacant chair m 
March 1805, in spite of the united opposition 
of the ministers of Edinburgh, who, on the 
| ground that he lmd quoted with approval in 
his hook some of Hume’s remarks on causa- 
tion, professed to sec in him a champion of 
freethought. The controversy was angrily 
continued till the end of May, when a general 
assembly of the national church put an end 
to it (cf. A Summons of Awakening , or the 
Evil Tendency and Danger of Speculative 
Philosophy exemplified in Mr. Leslie's Inquiry 
into the Nature of lleat and Mr. Mai thus 7 
Essay on Population , and in that specula- 
tive System of Common Law which is at pre- 
sent administered in these Kingdoms , anon., 
Hawick, 1807). 

Leslie justified his election to a chair of 
pure mathematics by publishing at intervals 
parts of what he at first intended to be a 
complete course of mathematical study. In 
1.809 appeared ‘Elements of Geometry, Geo- 
metrical Analysis and Plane Trigonometry/ 
a work conspicuous for freshness and origi- 
nality of treatment, t hough not always happy 
in its departure from traditional methods. 
It attracted considerable attention, was 
translated into French and German, reached 
a fourth edition in 1820, and had an article 
(from the pen of Playfair) devoted to it in 
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tho ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ (vol. xx.) In 1813 
appeared his ‘ Geometry of Curve Lines.’ A 
volume on ‘ Descriptive Geometry and tho 
Tlxeory of Solids/ which was to have com- 
pleted this' part of the course, was never 
published. In 1817 he produced a treat ise 
on the ‘Philosophy of Arithmetic/ containing 
an elaborate discussion of fundamental prin- 
ciples and much interesting information on 
the history of the subject. 

Meanwhile he continued his researches 
on heat. In 1810 he successfully applied 
the absorbent powers of sulphuric acid to 
freeze water under the receiver of the air- 
pump. This is the first recorded achieve- 
ment of artificial congelat ion. The fact that 
the principle on which it is based had been 
stated by Nairn e in the ‘Philosophical Trans- 
actions’ as far back as 1777 does not deprive 
Leslie of the honour of the discovery. ‘A 
Short Account of Experiments and instru- 
ments depending on the Relations of Air to 
Heat and Moisture/ published at Edinburgh 
in 1813, contains a description of this experi- 
ment, and is full of important and original 
work. In 1814 lie published, under t he pseu- 
donym of ‘ Philoteehnus/ ‘Remarks for a ! 
Series of Years on Barometrical Scales.’ As j 
a physicist be appears to least advantage in 
his communication to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, dated 1818, ‘On Certain Impres- 
sions of Cold transmitted from the Higher 
Atmosphere.’ Tho true theory of the formation 
of dew had already been accurate ■ lv worked out 
by Dr. "Wells. Leslie expressly dissents from 
his conclusions, rejecting Wells’s idea of heat 
radiations from the earth’s surface in favour 
of his own notion of a ‘ continual darting of 
cold pulsations by day. and night from an 
azure sky.’ I .eslie clung with curious tenacity 
to his t heory that cold had an objective exis- 
tence distinct from heat. In 1801) he began 
to write for the ‘Edinburgh Review/ to which 
be contributed articles on ‘The Physical and 
Chemical Memoirs of the Society of Arcueil ’ 
(vol. xv.); on ‘"The History of the Barometer’ 
(vol. xx.); on Delambre ’s work on ‘ The Arith- 
metic of the Greeks’ (vol. xviii.) ; on ‘ Von 
Buck’s Travels ’ (vol. xxii.) ; on Humboldt’s 
‘Physical View of the Equatorial Regions/ 
and on his ‘ Travels ’ (vols. xvi. xxv.) ; and on 
‘The Attempts to Discover a North-West 
Passage ’ (vol. xxx.) To the supplement to 
tke‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica/ begun in 1 81 5 
and finished in 1 824, ho contributed articles on 
Achromatic Glasses, Acoustics, Aeronautics, 
Andes, Angle, Trisection of Angle, Arith- 
metic (Palpable and Eigurate), Atmometer, 
Barometer, Barometrical Measurements, Cli- 
mate, Cold and Congelation, Dew, Inter- 
polation, Meteorology. 


In 1819 the death of Playfair was followed 
by Leslie’s election to tho chair *>f natural 
philosophy at Edinburgh without opposition. 
He devoted himself to improving the experi- 
mental equipment of the physical laboratory, 
and to the work of teaching his favourite 
science, but he is said to have been wanting, 
like so many original workers, in the power 
of lucid exposition. Of nil his ‘ great and 
varied gifts, none was more remarkable than 
the delicacy and success with which he per- 
formed the most delicate experiments, except- 
ing perhaps his intuitive sagacity in instantly 
detecting tl- > cause of an accidental failure.’ 

In 1820 he was made a corresponding 
member of the Institute of France, and pub- 
lished a ‘Description of Instruments for Ex- 
tending and Improving Meteorological Ob- 
servat ions.’ In 1 823 he publ ished ‘ Elements 
of Natural Philosophy/ vol. i. including 
mechanics and hydrostatics. In reference 
to hydrostatics Leslie had in 1802 {Phil. 
Mag. xiv. 193) given ‘the first correct ex- 
planation of the rise of a liquid in a tube 
by considering the effect of the attraction of 
t he solid on the very thin stratum of liquid 
in contact with it ’ (Maxwell, art. ‘Capil- 
lary Action/ Encycl. Brit., 9th edition). 

In the preface to the second edition of his 
work on ‘ Natural Philosophy ’(1828) he says ; 

‘ I had designed the second volume of this 
work t o appear at the same time, but havo 
since thought it better to wait for the results 
of a series of experiments projected on the 
constitution and power of steam.’ He ap- 
pears to have been unacquainted with Car- 
not’s work on this subject, published in 1824, 
This second volume never appeared. 

On 22 July 1822 Leslie instituted pro- 
ceedings against the proprietor of ‘Black- 
wood’s Magazine’ for certain libels accusing 
him of having claimed as his own other 
men’s discoveries, and he obtained a verdict 
for 100/. damages on two out of the four 
counts. A report of the trial was published. 

To the first volume of the seventh edition 
of the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ he contri- 
buted a « Discourse on the Progress of Mathe- 
matical and Physical Science during the 18th 
Century/ a work for which the extent of his 
knowledge and the ripeness of his judgment 
peculiarly fitted him. This was his lpst 
important work. He was knighted early 
in 1832, on the recommendation of Lord 
Brougham, and died unmarried on 3 Nov, 
in the same year, at Coates in Fifeshire, 
where he had purchased a small estate. 

Other writings by Leslie not mentioned 
above are : ‘ Tracts, llistorical and Philosophic 
cal/ 2 vols. Edinb. 1806; ‘Rudiments of Plane. 
Geometry, including Geometrical Analysis 
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and Plane Trigonometry, designed chiefly 
for Professional Men/ 1828 ; chapter on 
1 Climate ’ in Hugh Murray’s ‘ Narrative of 
Discovery and Adventure in the Polar 
Regions ; ’ 1 Mathematical Treatises/ 1838. 

A bust of Leslie was executed by Samuel 
Joseph (q. v.] ; a copy by Jonn Rhind is in 
the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

[Memoir by Macvey Napier in Encycl. Brit,. 
7tli edit. vol. xiii. ; article by Professor Napier 
in Caledonian Mercury, summarised in Gent. 
Mag. 1833,* i. 85-6; Leslie’s works.] C. P. 

LESLIE, NORMAN, Master of Rothes 
(d. 1654), the leader of the party who as- 
sassinated Cardinal Beaton, was the eldest 
son of George, fourth earl of Rothes [q. v.], 
by Margaret, only daughter of William, 
third lord Crichton, denominated, 1 April 


the provostship of Perth (Knox, Works, i. 
112-14; Diurnal of Occur rents, p. 34). lie 
also fought against the English at the battle 
of Ancrum Muir, 12 Feb. 1646, when his 
opportune arrival with three hundred spear- 
men from Fife, and with the news that the 
Scotts of Buccleugli were following on his 
heels, decided the Scots to risk the battle. 
Negotiations for the murder of the cardinal 
were, with or w r ithout the sanction of Leslie, 
resumed with Henry on 30 May 1645 (State 
Paper*, Henry VTTi, v. 449), and were con- 
tinued till at least 20 Oct. following (ib. p. 
551 ). How much longer a blank in Henry’s 
Scottish correspondence renders it impos- 
sible to state. The execution of Wishart at 
the instance of the cardinal, 1 March 1546, 
was apparently rather an opportune pretext 
for the cardinal’s assassination than the direct 


1617, his 1 sponsa aflidata ’ (Peg. Mag. Sig. 
Seotl . 1613-46, entry 148). No marriage cere- 
mony is recorded to have taken place, and t he 
marriage was in 1520 declared null and void. 
Norman seems to have been regarded as ille- 
gitimate (cf. ib. 1546-80, entries 213 and 
1645). The notices in the ‘Lord Treasurer’s 
Accounts ’ in 1537 and 1539 of dresses fur- 
nished to him indicate that he at this time 
held some office at court. On 7 Dec. 1 541 t he 
office of slieriiTof Fife, then made hereditary 
in the Rothes family, was bestowed on him 
for life, his father personally resigning it (ib. 
1513-46, entry 2227). He is described by 
Bftchanan as a young man of such accom- 

S lishments that lie had not his equal in all 
Gotland (History of Scotland, bk. xvi.) He 
fought at Solway Moss in 1542 and was 
taken prisoner, but received his liberty ns j 
the result of the bond signed by the captive j 
Scottish nobles to promote the interests of 
Henry VIII in Scotland; To this is perhaps 
partly traceable his zeal against Cardinal 
Beaton, but it was at least quickened by an 
act passed, 12 Dec. 1543, at the instance of 
the cardial, restoring to Sir James Colville 
the lands of Castle Wemyss, which on the j 
forfeiture of Colville had been bestowed by j 
James V'On. the .Rothes family. On 17 April 
1544 Henry .VIII received information that 
the Master of Rothes and others were willing 
to undertake the slaughter of the cardinal 
as he passed through Fife, on condition that 
they had -the assurance of Henry’s protection 
afterwards (State Papers , Henry VIII, v. j 
377). Obtaining no satisfactory answer they 
did nbt take advantage of the supposed oppor- j 
tunity, and subsequently, with his fatner, j 
Normah appears to have given a pledge of ■ 
personal service to the cardinal. He act i vely j 
supported Ckarteris, the nominee of Beat on, I 
against Lord Ruthven, in their contest for I 


cause of it. The statement of contemporary 
writers that Norman Leslie had not long 
before the murder a violent personal quarrel 
with Beaton seems probable. Norman Leslie 
was the leader of the conspirators. The 
castle of St. Andrews, where Beaton lived, 
i was seized by men under his command, but 
J he took no personal part in the net of assas- 
i sination on 29 May 1 546, and John Leslie, his 
I uncle, struck t he fatal blow, after the cardinal 
! had requested that Norman, whom he called 
| his friend, should come to him. A dagger 
j erroneously reputed to have been used by 
! Norman is preserved in Leslie House, Fife- 
| shire (Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. p. 492 ; 
cf. Knox, Works, i. 176). 

After the murder Norman and his asso- 
ciates took refuge in the* cardinal’s strong- 
hold. They were summoned to answer for 
the murder, and, failing to do so, were on 
30 July denounced as rebels (Peg. P. C. 
Seotl. i. 33). On the same day the castle 
was surrendered to the French, and a con- 
dition having been made that the lives of 
all within it, should bo spared, its principal 
defenders were carried captives to France. 
Norman probably made his esenpe from 
Franco at the same time as Sir "William Kirk- 
caldy of Grange [q. v.], but there is no direct 
information on the point,. After his release, 
he, according to Spotiswood, returned to 
Scotland, but on search being made for him 
he escaped by sea to Denmark. Thence he 
crossed over to England, where for some time 
he was in the enjoyment of a pension from Ed- 
ward VI. The accession of Queen Mary in 
1553 compelled him to leave England, and 
he went, to France, where he entered into 
the service of Henry II. He was mortally 
wounded in an action before the stronghold of 
Renti, near Cambray, on 14 Aug.1654. At 
the head of thirt y Scots he heroically charged 
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sixty horsemen armed with culverins, un- 
horsing five of them with his spear before it 
broke. He made his way back to the con- 
stable of France, his horse dropping down 
dead at the constable’s feet. He was brought 
into the king’s tent, and died of his wounds 
on 29 Aug., fifteen days afterwards (Sir 
Jambs Melville, Memoirs, pp. 25-6). His 
bravery and the manner of his death so im- 
pressed the French king that he used his in- 
fluence with the queen-regent and the estates 
' to obtain for the other confederates against 
Beaton the reversion of their lands. 

Leslie was married to Isohel Lindsay, 
daughter of John, fourth lord Lindsay of j 
the Byres, but left no issue. j 

[Histories of Knox, Iluchunan, Lindsay of j 
Pitscottio, Leslie, and Spot is wood ; Sir James 
Melville’s Memoirs ; Keg. P. C. Scotl. vol. i. ; 
State Papers. Henrv Vi LI; Hist. .MSS. Comm. 
4th Rep. ; Douglas's Scottish Peerage (Wood), 
ii. 428; Colonel Leslie’s Historical Records of 
the Family of Leslie, ii. 68-74.] T. F. H. 

LESLIE, THOM AS EDWARD CLIFFE 
(1827 P--1882), political economist, second son 
of Edward Leslie, prebendary and treasurer 
of Dromore and rector of A nnahilt, co. Down, | 
a descendant of Charles Leslie [q. v.j the j 
nonjuror, was born in the county of Wex- 
ford about J 827. 1 1 is mother was Margaret, 
daughter of the Rev, Thomas E. Higginson 
of Lisburne. He was at first educated by 
his father, and afterwards at King William’s 
College in the Isle of Man, and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he took a classical 
scholarship in 1815, and graduated B.A. with 
a senior moderatorship and gold medal in 
ethies’and logic in 1847. He proceeded LL.B. 
in 1851, and was afterwards created lion. 
LL.D. In 1853 he was elected to the ehuir 
of jurisprudence and political economy in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. He had entered 
Lincoln’s Inn on 12 Jan. 1848, and bis pro- 
fessorial duties permitting of his residing for 
the greater part of each year in London, he 
qualified himself for the practice of the law, 
and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 
Easter term 1857. He was also called to the 
Irish bar, but never practised. He attended 
the lectures of Sir Henry Sumner Maine 
[q. v.], and studied the philosophy of Auguste 
Comte. Maine taught him tho value in juris- 
prudence of the historical and comparative 
method, and he inferred the need of a similar 
treatment of economics. Comte taught him 
to regard economics as a fragment of the as 
yet inchoate science of sociology, though lie 
never became a Comtist. 

Leslie’s first, publication was a professorial j 
lecture, delivered 14 Dee. 1855, on ‘ The j 
Military Systems of Europe economically j 


considered,’ Belfast, 1856, 8vo. Soon after- 
wards ho began to contribute to * Fraser’s,’ 
‘ Macmillan’s,’ and other magazines and re- 
views. In these early papers, most of which 
are reprinted in his ‘ Essays on Political and 
Moral Philosophy,’ Dublin, 1879, 8vo (2nd 
edit., with some additions and omissions, en- 
titled ‘Essays in Political Philosophy,’ 1888, 
8vo), he appeals from the then dominant 
Ricardian school to Adam Smith, whom he 
represents as a far more philosophical thinker 
than any of his successors. An article on 
* The Distribution and Value of the Precious 
Metals in the Sixteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries’ {Macmillan's Magazine , August 
1864), in which he showed that the de- 
preciation of the currency by the discovery 
of new mines in the two centuries under 
consideration had been far less general and 
uniform than had been commonly supposed, 
attracted the notice and secured him the 
friendship of J. S. Mill. Following the lead 
of W. T. Thornton, who had already attacked 
the generally received theory of wages in the 
‘ Fortnightly Review’ (May 1867), he pub- 
lished in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine ’ for J uly 1868 
an article on ‘Political Economy and the 
Rate of Wages,* in which he not only de- 
molished the ‘ wages fund ’ theory, but im- 
pugned with less success the doctrine that 
competition tends to equalise wages. Two 
autumn holidays (1868 and 1869) passed with 
Leonce de Lavergne at his country seat, 

| Peyrus.se in La Creuse, and some tours*in 
j Belgium, AVestphalia, and other parts of the 
| continent, furnished Leslie with materials 
j for a series of articles on continental land 
i tenures and methods of cultivation, which 
I formed the basis of a volume of essays en- 
! titled' Land Systems and Industrial Economy 
j of Ireland, England, and Continental Coun- 
tries,’ published in 1870, London, 8vo. This 
work was highly praised by Mill in the ‘ Fort- 
nightly Review’ for June 1870. article 
by him on ‘French Land Tenures’ appeared 
in ‘ Essays on Land Tenures ’ (Cobden Club, 
1 87 0). In an article in * Hermathena ’ in 1876 
‘On the Philosophical Method of „ Political 
Economy ’ he severely criticised the cardinal 
doctrines of the deductive economics, and 
ended by declaring the entire system to be 
‘ an idol of the tribe,’ owing its attractive 
simplicity and symmetry to its remoteness 
from actual fact. In 1878 he contributed an 
introduction to Mr. Marriott’s translation of 
M. Emile de Laveleye’s work on * Primitive 
Property,’ London, 8vo. Leslie died unmarried 
at Belfast on 27 Jan. 1882. 

Tho fragmentary nature of Leslie’s work 
is attributable partly to chronic ill-health, 
partly to a natural preponderance of the 
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critical over the constructive faculty, partly 
to the loss, whilo travelling in trance in 
1872, of the manuscript of a work which 
he was preparing on the economic and legal 
history of England. An essay on ‘ The 
History and Future of Interest and Profit,’ 
published originally in the ‘ Fortnightly Re- 
view’ for November 1881, and reprinted in 
‘ Essays in Political Philosophy,’ is under- 
stood to represent the substance of a chapter 
of the lost manuscript. His critical work 
has led to some important modifications of 
economic doctrines, but has by no means 
produced the effect which he desired. 

[Times, 30 Jan. 1882 ; Ann. Reg. 1882, pt. ii. 
p. 113; Cotton’s Fasti Eccl. Hibern. iii. 302 ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon., ‘Leslie, Edward ; ’ Foster’s 
Baronetage, ‘Leslie. Sir John Dublin Univ.Cal. 
1845 p. 127, 1847 pp. 76, 124; Inns of Court 
Cal. 1878, p. 431; Athenaeum. 1882, i. 158; 
Rovue des Deux Mondes, 3me Periodo, tom. xlix. 
621 et seq. ; Westminster Review, exx. 470 et 
seq. ; Encycl. Brit. For more detailed criticisms 
of Leslie’s work see Sidgwick’s Principles of 
Political Economy ; Marshall’s Principles of 
Economics ; and Keynes’s Scope and Method of 
Political Economy.] J. M. R. 

• LESLIE, WALTER, Count Leslie 
(1600-1667), soldier of fortune and diploma- 
tist, second son of John Leslie of Balquhain, 
by his third wife, Jean, daughter of Sir 
Alexander Erskine of Gogar, and sister of 
Thomas, first earl of Ivellie, was bom in 
Scotland in 1606. His family, which bore 
the motto * Grip Fast,’ was among the 
proudest and the poorest of the nobility of 
Aberdeenshire, and Leslie as a younger son 
went abroad to push his fortunes. Though 
bred a Calvinist lie entered the imperial ser- 
vice, received his baptism of fire in Flanders, 
and fought his way to an ensign’s commis- 
sion in Italy, during the war of the Mantuan 
succession, in 1630. Ho afterwards served 
with distinction in Germany, and in 1632 
held the rank of major in one of Count 
Terzka’B musketeer regiments. This -corps, 
composed largely of Scotchmen, and com- 
manded by a Scotchman, Lieutenant-colonel 
John Gordon, bore, an honourable part in the 
campaign by which the Saxons were driven 
out of Bohemia, and in the subsequent ope 
rations round Niirnberg displayed extraor- 
dinary gallantry in the defence against nu- 
merical odds of a difficult position on the 
road to Freystadt 8 Aug. (N.S.) 1632. On 
this occasion Leslie was talten prisoner, but 
was released without ransom and wi th a hand- 
some compliment by Gustavus Adolphus. 
After the Dattle of Liitzen, 16 Nov. (N.S.) 
1632, he was quartered with his regiment in 
the fortress of Eger, on the western frontier 


of Bohemia, where Wallenstein arrived on 
24 Feb. (N.S.) 1634, soon after he had been 
deposed from the office of commander-in- 
chief by the emperor, and while he was en- 
gaged m treasonable intrigues. In the mea- 
sures taken to defeat them Leslie took an 
active part [see Butler, Walter, Count]. 
On the morning of 25 Feb. Count Ilow, Wal- 
lenstein’s adherent, tendered in Wallenstein’s 
name an oath of allegiance to Leslie, Butler, 
and other officers at Eger. From motives of 
policy they evaded rather than refused to take 
it. At the same time Ilow issued orders to 
Leslie to summon for the following morning a 
meeting of the burgomaster and town council 
for the administration of a similar oath to 
them. 

It was immediately after this overt act of 
rebellion that Leslie met the officers whom* 
Wallenstein had not gained to his side in a 
council of war, and on Leslie’s motion it was 
then resolved for the first time to ‘ kill the 
t.raitohs’ (cf. Apologia of Leslie and his bro- 
ther officers, issued at Eger, 6 March 1634). 
Leslie gave the signal for the commencement 
of the bloody work, which resulted in the 
slaughter of Wallenstein and his friends. He 
maintained order in the town during the 
anxious interval between the assassination 
of the suite and that of their chief, and rode 
to Vienna with the news. His fidelity and 
energy were at once rewarded with the office 
of imperial chamberlain, the command of 
two regiments, a captaincy in the king of 
Hungary’s bodyguard, a seat in the imperial 
council of war, and the lordship of Neustadt 
on the Mettau, formerly Count Terzka’s; in 
1637 the title of count was awarded him by 
a patent couched in unusually honorific terms. 

Leslie fought at the siege of Ratisbon, and 
after its fall, at the decisive battle of Nord- 
lingen (7 Sept. N.S. 1034), when his despe- 
rate valour was rewarded by the Cardinal 
Infant Ferdinand with a liberal largesse and 
ownership of a regiment of foot, to which 
the king of Hungary added another of dra- 
goons. lit 1 served under Savelli before Rhein- 
felden and Breisach in 1638, and in the 
campaign of the following year in Bohemia' 
and Saxony. 1 n J uly 1 640 he was the bearer 
of an imperial rescript to Neustadt in Fran- 
conia, and a year later in the same capacity 
he passed through Eger on his way to Ra- 
tisbon. In 1645 he was employed in nego- 
tiating loans lor the emperor in Rome and 
Naples, in 1616 he was made master of the 
ordnance, in 1650 vice-president of the council 
of war, and warden of t.lio Sclavonian marches, 
with the rank of field-marshal, and in 1655 
he was sworn of the privy council. Ten years 
later he was invested wi^h the order of the 
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Golden Fleece, and appointed ambassador 
extraordinary to the Ottoman Porte for the 
purpose of complet ing the treaty of Vasmar 
by the formal exchange of ratifications at 
Constantinople. He left Vienna on 25 May 
(N.S.) 1065, with a large and splendidly 
equipped retinue, and accompanied by hi3 
friend, Lord Henry Howard, afterwards sixth 
duke of Norfolk [q. v.] A Hot ilia of six-and- 
thirty gaily decorated barges of state boro 
the party down the Danube to Belgrade. 
The rest of the journey was performed in 
coaches. Constantinople was reached early 
in September, and the imperial cortege was 
met outside the gate by the train of the Eng- 
lish ambassador, Heneage Finch, second earl 
of Wincliilsea [q. v."j, and t he principal Eng- 
lish merchants. During his stay at Constanti- 
nople Leslie was treated by the sultan with 
great dist inct ion. He left about Christmas, ; 
and arrived at Vienna loaded with presents, j 
with sixty liberated prisoners in his train, and I 
a quartain ague on liis person, on 27 March 
(N.S.) 1000. lie died in the Roman catholic 
faith, which he lmd adopted after the assassi- ; 
nation of Wallenstein, on 0 March (X.S.) i 
1667, and was buried with great pomp in the 
Scottish Benedictine Abbey at Vienna. 

Leslie married in 1040 Anna Francesca, 
daughter of Maximilian, prince of Diet rich- 
stein, by whom he had no issue. He amassed 
a considerable fortune, out of which he made 
remittances to his brothers in Scotland to 
help them to clear off incumbrances on the 
family estates. The rest, with his landed 
■estate, he devised to his nephew, Colonel 
(afterwards General) Leslie, who by an im- 
perial patent of 01 May (N.S.) 1002 inherited 
his title. 

[Antiq. of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff 
(Spalding Club), i. 528-0; Maurice’s Le Blusnn 
des Armoiries do tous les Chevaliers do lordredn 
laToison d’OiyNo. cecl.; Colonel Leslie’s Records 
of the Family of Leslie, iii. 241 etseq. ; Grant's Me* 
moirsof Sir John Hepburn, pp. 188-00 ; Apologia 
undVerantwortnngs-Nchrift ausshohenwicht ig<m 
imd furdringenden Ursachen von etliehon redlich 
und get.rewen Kays. Kriogs Obriston und Cava- 
liren, &c., 1634, 4to; Aussfiihrl. und Griindtl. 
Bericht der vorgewesst. Fridtliindtsch. und scin. 
A<lhaerent. abschewl. Prodition, Vienna, 1634, 
4to ; Alberti Fridlandi Perduellionis Chaos si ve 
lngrati Animi Abysses, 1634, 4to; The Relation 
of the Death of that great Generalissimo (of his 
Imperial Majesty) the Duke of Meckloburg (sic), 
Fridland, Sagan, Glogaw, &c., London, 1634, 
4tr»: Archivio Storico Italiano (nuova serie), 
iii. 00, 10] ; A helm's Tlieatr. Europ. iii. 183 et 
S(H|, iv. 360, 613, vol. v. pt. i. p. 575; Khoven- 
hiillor’fl Ann. Ferd. xii. 1156 ct soq.; Chemnitz’s 
Konigl. S’chwedisch. in Toutschland gofiihrt. 
Knegs Th. ii. 329, 532 ; Forster’s Albrechts von 


Wallenstein ungedruckto Briefe (Berlin, 1828- 
1820), iii. 308 et eeq. ; Burbury’s Relation of a 
Journey of the Right Hon. Lord Henry Howard 
and his Brother, the Hon. Edward Howard, from 
j London to Vienna, London, 1671; Tafferner’s 
j Cajsarea Legatio quam mandante . . . Leopoldo I 
! ad Porfcam Ottomannicam suscopit porfecitqu© 

I . . . Walterus S. R. I. Comes de Leslie, Vienna, 

I 1672; Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 23125, f. 134; Ry- 
j caut’s State of the Ottoman Empire, 3rd ed., Epist. 
j Dedicat. ; Granger’s Biog. Hist, of England ; also 
authorities cited under Butler, Walter, Count. 
Recent writers who have endeavoured t.o reha- 
bilitate Wallenstein’s character, and have conse- 
quently sought to prove Leslie and his associates 
at Egor in 1634 as hired assassins, aro Hallwich, 
Wallenstein’s Eudo, Leipzig, 1879, 8vo, and 
Nehobek, Lbsung dor Wallensteinfrage, Berlin, 
1881. Cf. also llallwich’s article on Leslie in 
the Allgemeino Doutsehe Biographie. Ranke 
justifies Leslie’s act..] J. M. R. 

LESLIE, WILLIAM ( d . 1054?), principal 
of King’s College, Aberdeen, belonged to the 
family of Leslie of Aikenway or Aiknavy 
in Banffshire. Bishop Keith erroneously 
calls him a brother of John Leslie, bishop 
successively of the Isles and Raphoe, the 
father of Charles Leslie (1650-1722) fq. v j 
Educated at King’s College, Aberdeen, lie be- 
came humanist there in 1603, regent in 1017, 
sub-principal in 1623, and on the presenta- 
tion of Bishop Patrick Forbes (1564-1035) 
q. v.J, whose patronage was a testimony to 
iis piety and learning, principal in 1632. On 
the attempt of John Durie to unite the Lu- 
therans and the reformed churches, Arch- 
bishop Spotiswood requested the theological 
faculty of Aberdeen to give their judgment 
in the matter, and Leslie was one of six doc- 
tors (the others being John Forbes (1593- 
1018) [q. v.], Robert Baron (1593 P-1 039) 
fq. v. J, Alexander Scroggie, James Sibbald, 
and Alexander Ross) who, ‘ drawing a dis- 
t motion between absolute consent in every 
j thing, and agreement inessential points, de- 
clared that both the Lutherans and the Re- 
formed, right ly understood, agreed iu those 
matters of faith as to which the ancient 
church had been of one opinion/ whereupon 
Samuel Rutherford, then in banis hmen t at 
Aberdeen, wrote that 1 a reconciliation with 
popery was intended.’ 

At the royal visitation of the university 
in April 1038, Leslie was ‘found to have been 
defective and negligent in his office/ hut as 
lie i was known to be ane man of gude litera- 
ture, lyff, and conversation/ the commis- 
sioners were content to admonish him to 
attend better to his administrative duties 
ami teach less, confining him to one lecture 
in theology and one in Hebrew in the week. 
By this time the national covenant had been 
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promulgated, and was being enthusiastically 
signed throughout Scotland. But at Aber- 
deen the townsmen would have none of it ; 
the theological faculty condemned it ; and 
when ‘the tables ’ sent commissioners (among 
whom were Montrose and Henderson, Cant 
and Dickson) to advocate the cause, the 
Aberdeen doctors met them with a series of 
questions regarding the lawfulness of the 
covenant and the authority by which it. was 
imposed. They received the thanks of the 
king for their firmness, and on 25 March 
1039, on the approach of the covenanting 
army to Aberdeen, Leslie, with Sibbald and 
Baron and some sixty cavaliers, sailed for 
England. Charles was unable to protect 
them, Leslie and Sibbald returned homo in 
the autumn, and in July 1610 the general 
assembly which met in Aberdeen deposed j 
him from the ministry, and deprived him ! 
of his principalship, on general charges of 
laziness, negligence, drunkenness, and his ] 
refusal to, subscribe tho covenant. "Writers ; 
of the other party explain the laziness as : 
bookishness, and a ‘ retired monastic way of I 
living ; ’ they indignantly deny the drunken- j 
ness, describing him as ‘ sober and abstemious 
above his accusers.’ His meekness was cer- j 
tainly remarkable. lie ‘ was never heard to | 
speak against his enemies or their procedure, 
but suffered all things with great patience, 
attending God’s will ’ — firm, however, in his 
refusal of the covenant, ‘ saying he would 
not hurt his conscience for worldly means.’ 
For a time he occupied a chamber in the 
college which he hitherto had ruled. Later, 
he was the guest of the Marquis of 1 1 untly 
at Cordon Castle, but that, refuge also failed 
him, and he went to live with his kinsman, 
Alexander Douglas of Spynie, Elginshire, sou 
of a former bishop of Moray, at whose house 
he died of cancer about 1654. 

Leslie’s contemporaries are loud and unani- 
mous in their praise of his great learning and 
instructive conversation, but nothing remains 
of his writings except two short Latin elegies 
on lus patron Bishop Patrick Forbes, con- 
tained in the ‘Funerals’ of that prelate, and 
a fragment on the writings of Cassiodorus j 
preserved by Dr. George Garden [q.v.] in his 
edition of the works of John Forbes. 

[Fasti 4berdonenses (Spalding Club) : Family 
of Leslie ; Garden’s Opera Jounni Forbosii ; 
Spalding’s History of tho Troubles ; Gordon’s 
Scots Affairs ; Bishop Forbes’s Funerals (Spottis- 
woodo Society), &c.] J. C. 

LESLIE, WILLIAM (1057-1727), bi- 
shop of Lay bach in Styria, bom in 1657, was 
the second son of Wiiliam Leslie, fifth laird 
of Warthill, Aberdeenshire, by his wife Anne, 
daughter of James Elphinstone of Glack, and 
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grand-niece of William Elphinstone [q. v.], 
bishop of Aberdeen. lie went at the age of 
eleven with his elder brother to King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, and on leaving the university 
he was for a time parish schoolmaster of 
Chapel of Garioch, near his father’s property. 
In 1684 he removed to Padua for purposes of 
study. There he became a Roman catholic 
and took holy orders. Cardinal Barbarigo 
appointed hi m professor of theology at Padua. 
Ilehad relatives in Austria, the Counts Leslie, 
and he went to help them in t he management 
of their affairs. Through their influence he 
became in 1716 bishop of Waitzen in Hun- 
gary. lie soon won high favour with the 
emperor, who in 1718 procured his transla- 
tion to the more important see 'of Laybach, 
an appointment which carried with it the 
dignities of metropolitan of Carniola and 
prince of the Holy Roman Empire. He was 
also a privy councillor to the emperor. In 
1 7 25 he sent, home to Scotland, to his brother, 
his portrait and his diploma from tho univer- 
sity of Padua, relics still preserv ed at Wart- 
hill, along with some interesting letters de- 
scribing his prosperit y. It) one of these (July 
1 725) he speaks of Scotland as ‘ the Lund of 
Cakes.’ Tie died in 1727. 

[Leslie's Hist. Records of the Family of Leslie 
(IStii)); Fasti Abortion enses.] J. C. 

LESLY, GEORGE (d. 1701), divine and 
poet, a native of Scotland, was instituted to 
tint rectory of Wittering in Northamptonshire 
in ]98l, was presented to the vicarage of 
Olney, 1 Nov. 1687, and was buried in Olney 
Church on 17 March 1701 (manuscript note in 
| Israel's Troubles-, Lipscomb, Bucks, iv. 307). 
j Lesly wrote: 1. ‘Fire and Brimstone, 
i or the Destruction of .Sodom ’ [1675], 8vo. 
j 2. ‘Abraham’s Faith,’ n.d. A morality, or, as 
the writer calls it, a ‘ Tragi-Comcdy,’ which 
‘ pleased myself and friends. 

Hut if it. ploa.se not others, let them cast 

It out of doors, perhaps ’I maybe the last.’ Ep. 

The characters include the Devil, a Midwife, 
Faith, Flesh and Despair. The two reprinted 
with additions in 3. ‘Divine Dialogues, viz. 
Dives's Doom, Sodom's Flames and Abra- 
ham's Faith . . . <o which is added Joseph 
Reviv'd . . . the second edition,’ London, 
1681. A dedication to Charles, Earl of 
Westmoreland, dated 14 June 1676, describes 
the work as * the frozen conception of one 
born in a cold climate.’ ! lunter says lie saw a 
first, edition dated 167S. Together with this 
work is bound up in the British Museum 
copy ‘ Tho Universal Medicine, a Sermon, 
together with four more,’ 2nd edit. 1684. 
4. ‘ Israel’s Troubles and Triumph, or the His- 
tory of the Dangers in and Deliverandb out of 
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Egypt . . . t urned into English verse/ 1699 
(Jollev, Cat. iii. 1001). With the exception 
of No. 4, all these rare volumes are in the 
British Museum. 

[Add. MS. 21492, f. 182 (Hunter’s Chorus 
Vatum) ; Notes ami Queries, 5th ser. xii. 308 ; 
Baker’s Biog. Dram. i. 451 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 
(Bohn), p. 1313.] T. S. 

LESPEC, WALTER (d. 1153), founder 
of llievaulx Abbey. [See Kspbc.J 

LESSE, NICHOLAS (f. 1550), religious 
writer, is described by Tanner as a citizen and 
merchant of London. There is no evidence in 
support of this statement, except that Lessees 
books were published in London. He was a 
friend of Bishop Bale, who encouraged him in 
his literary enterprises. Ilis only original 
work is the ‘ Apologie of the Worde of God, 
declary nge how necessarye it is to be in all 
men’s hands, the want whereof is the cause 
of al vngodliness’ [London, 1547, 8voj. This ; 
work is appended to his translation of Me- ; 
lanchthon’s ‘Justification of Man by Faith 
only/ likewise published in 1547. lie also 
translated the following works: l.‘TheMinde , 
and Judgement, of Maister F. Lambert of j 
Auenna, of t he wyll of Man/ London [1548], 

8 vo. 2. ‘The Censure and Judgement of 
the famous Clark Erasmus, of lloterodatn, 
whether Dyuorsemente . . . standeth with 
the Lawe of God/ London [1550], 8vo. 

3. St. Augustine’s ‘Tvvelfe Steppes of Abuses/ 
London, 1550, Hvo. 4. St. Augustine’s ‘Pre- 
destination of Saints, and Vertue of l’erse- 
veraunce to thend/ London, 1550, 8vo. Ac- 
cording to Tanner’s unsupported statement, 
he also translated Luther's ‘ Commentaries on 
the two Epistles of St. Peter/ Polydore Ver- 
gil’s ‘ De Inventoribus lterum/ and /Epinus 
on certain ‘ Psalm*.’ 

[Tanner’s Bibliotheca Britannico-IIibernica, 
1748, p. 478 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Watt’s Biblio- 
theca Britannica.J C. W-ii. 

LESTER, FREDERICK PARKINSON | 
(1795-1858), major-general, Bombay artil- 
lery, third son of John Lester, merchant, of | 
Racquet Court, Fleet Street, and his wife, 
Elizabeth Parkinson, born on 3 Feb. 1795, j 
was educated at Mr. Jephson’s academy at j 
Camberwell and at Addiseombe. IIo quali- 
fied for a commission on 22 April 181 1. Ilis 
commissions, all regimental ones in the Bom- 
bay artillery, were dated, second lieutenant 
25 Oct. 1811, lieutenant 3 Sept. 1815, captain 
1 Sept. 1818, major 14 May 1836, lieutenant- 
colonel 9 Aug. 1840 (Bombay Q. O. 8 Sept. 
1840), brevet-colonel 15 March 1851 (O. O. 

3 June 1851), major-general 28 Nov. 1854. 
Of his forty-five years of service thirty-seven 


were passed in India, chiefly as acting com- 
missary of ordnance, commissary of stores, 
secretary to, and afterwards ordinary member 
of the military board. A system of book- 
| keeping by double entry, introduced by him, 

■ was ordered to be generally adopted in the 
ordnance department (Mil. Corn. 21 May 
, 1834, No. 2484). As an ordinary member of 
the military board he was ‘ specially thanked 
for Ids zealous and efficient services’ by the 
; governor of Bombay (G. 0.7 April 1847). 

Lester was a man of deep religious con- 
• viclions, and his leaving a mess breakfast- 
table at which Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Keane [q. v.] was present, in protest against 
the profane tone of the conversation, placed 
him. long under an official cloud. In April 
1 858 he was appointed to the command of 
the southern division of the Bombay army, 
with headquarters at Belgaum, and assumed 
command there on 12 May 1857. His wise 
measures during the months of May to Sep- 
tember 1857 wore believed by Sir George Le 
Grand Jaeob [q. v.] ‘ in all probability to have 
prevented an explosion at Belgaum’ ( Western 
India, p. 218). These measures, of whicli 
there is a memorandum in possession of the 
family, consisted chiefly of the repair of the 
fort, the removal of the powder and ammuni- 
tion within the fort, night patrols, chiefly of 
civilian volunteers, deportation of suspected 
| sepoys, removal of guns, gun-carriages, horses, 

| See., from the exterior to the interior of the 
I fort ; removal of the depot of II.M. 64th, with 
| its four hundred European women and chil- 
dren, into the fort ; vetoing the proposal of the 
commanding officer of the 29th Bom bay native 
| infantry, backed by the political agent, Mr. 
j Seton-Karr, to disarm the regiment as muti- 
neers, on the ground of the inadequacy of 
i any European force for the task, and the cer- 
; tainty of a failure, ending in disaster; the 
holding of courts-martial and execution and 
punishment of rebels on the arrival of British 
troops (10 Aug. 1857) (see Stuakt, Reminis- 
cences). One of these courts-martial consisted 
entirely of native non-commissioned officers. 
The measures were preventive only, but they 
were among the measures which prevented the 
flame of insurrection spreading to’ Western 
India, and Lester has hardly been given the 
credit justly due to him in respect of them. 
He was found dead in his bed or heart disease 
at 7 a.m. on 3 July 1858, at Belgaum. 

Lester married first, in 1828, at St. Thomas’s 
Church, Bombay, Helen Elizabeth Honner, 
by whom he had two children, who died in 
infancy; and secondly, in 1840, at Maha- 
bleslxwur, Charlotte £ratt, daughter of the 
Rev. Charles Fyvie ; by her he nad five chil- 
dren, two of whom survive. 
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[Information supplied l>y tlie India office and 1709 ( Minutes of the Court-martini). In 
by Lester’s younger surviving son, Mr. II. ¥. 1710 he commanded the Weymouth in the 
Lester, barrister-at-law; \V. K. Stuart’s Remi- West Indies with Commodore James Little- 


mscences of a Soldier, ii. 292-5; Le Grand ton r„ v .] . j n 1717 h e commanded the Pan- 
Jacob’s Western mdrn.pj, 213 et seq ; Gent. t j, er j n the Baltic with Sir .George Byng 
Mag, 1858, pt. n. p. .43. J H. M. C. | r, v j . ant | j n 171 H he was second captain of 

LESTOCK, RICHARD (1(579 P-1740), 1 the Barfleur, Sir George Byng’s flagship, in 
admiral, was the second son of Richard Le- the battle ofl‘ (.’ape Passaro, and in the sul>- 
stock, captain in the navy and magistrate sequent operations in Sicilian waters. In 
for tho county of Middlesex. It is said that 1728 he was appointed to the Princess 
the father belonged to the family of Lestocq, Amelia, and in 1729 to the Royal Oak, in 
formerly owning large estates in Picardy (in- the fleet under Sir Charles Wager [q. v.] On 


formation from M. Witasse of Amiens), but 21 Feb. 1 7X2 be was moved into the Kings- 
the exact relationship is doubtful; the arms ton, to go out to the West Indies as com- 
on his monument, which are not recognised mander-in-chief at Jamaica. On (5 April he 
by Burke (General Armour?/), are not those received his instructions nnd an order to 
of Lestocq ( Nobiliaire de Bicardie ), and the j wear a red broad pennant . lie was directed 
circumstances of his family’s settlement in ' to sail at once, but touching at Plymouth, 
England are unknown. It seems more pro- i contrary winds detained him there till the 
bable that he was ‘of an obscure family in ! end of the month; he did not sail till the 
the parish of Stepney’ (Notes and Queries, 29th. But on 19 May Sir Clialoner Ogle 
7th ser. vi. 458). As early as 1607 tho (<£. 1750) fq. v.] was appointed ‘ commander- 
elder Lestock commanded the Gabriel fire- in-chief ot the ships at Jamaica, in the room 
ship (Oil A KNOCK, i. 294). lie afterwards had of Commodore Lestock ’ (Admiralty Minute. - 
employment in the mercantile marine, and book). On 15 June a letter was written to 
with other commanders of merchant ships Lestock by the lords themselves, ordering 
was called before the board of admiralty on him to strike his flag and return to England. 
2(5 Dec. 1690, and, declaring himself willing In this, the only official letter on the subject, 
to serve in the navy, was appointed on 6 Jan. no reason is assigned; but Lestock, writing 
1690-1 to be captain of the Cambridge, and from Port. Royal on 21 Nov,, reporting the 
took post from that day (Admiralty Minute- ; arrangements lie had made for his passage, 
hook). He died at Ashton in Northampton- adds : ‘ My alliiir being without precedent I 
shire, in his seventy-first year, in May 1718 cannot say much, but such a fate as I have 
(Baker, Hist, of Northampton, ii. 128). met wit h >s far worse than death, many par- 

Tlie younger Richard is said (Add. MS. • ticulars of which I doubt not will be heard 
24436, f. 526) to have been born on 22 Feb. from me when I shall be able to present 
1679; it is more probable that he was born myself to my lords of the admiralty’ ( Cap- 
some years earlier. There is no record of tains' letters, L. vol. vii.) Without any 
his earliest service in the navy. In April i further official explanation or investigation 
1701 he was appointed third lieutenant of tho j he was appoint oil on 22 Feb. 1733-4 to bp 
Cambridge, in November lieutenant of the j captain of the Somerset, one of twenty-nine 
Solebay, in January 1701-2 of the Exeter, ;. ships commissioned on the same day as a 
in February 1703-4 of the Barfleur, flag- j precautionary measure, on account of the war 
ship of Sir Clowdisley Shovell [q . v.] in the i of the Polish succession (Beatson, i. 23, 
battle of Malaga. In the following year he J iii. 8 ; Admiralty Minute-book). 
was again with Shovell in the Britannia,} Tho Somerset was stationed as guardship 
and was promoted to command tho Fowey at Chatham and in (he Medway, and in her 
on 29 April 1706, from which date he took Lestock continued till April 1738, when he 

E >st* After the capture of Alicante [see was turned over to the Grafton, employed 
bake, SlB John] he was sent home with on the same service. In August 1739 he 
despatches, and returning to the Moditer- was moved to the Boyne, one of the ships 
ranean was employed with good success which in the' following year wont out to the 
against the enemy’s privateers in the Straits West Indies with Sir Ohaloner Ogle. As a 
of Gibraltar; but on 14 April 1709, on her captain, Lestock was senior to the Earl of 
passage from Alicante to Lisbon, the Fowey Granard and four others, including Nicholas 
fell in, with two of the enemy’s 40-gun Haddock [q.v.] and Ogle, who were all pro- 
frigates, and was captured after a running moted to flag rank before him ; Granard 
fight of several hours. Lestock was shortly and Haddock in May 1734. The date sug- 
afterwards exchanged, and on his return to gests that Lestock was passed over for the 
England, was tried bv court-martial for the same mysterious reasons which led to his 
loss of his ship and fully acquitted 81 Aug. recall from Jamaica. Charnock (Blog, Nav . 
TOIi. XXXIII. * T 
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iii. 338) wrongly asserts that ho retired from the responsibility which Lestock’s bad health 
the service between 1731 and 1740. lie was threw on him (Mathews to Duke of New- 
actual ly in command of a ship during the castle, 2 Aug.-l Oct. 1743). Honest and 
whole time. hearty co-operation between the two seemed 

In the Westfclndies Lestock was authorised impossible. Accordingly in the action oh 
to fly a broad pennant as commodore and Toulon on 11 Feb. 1743-1, when Lestock, 
third in command of the fleet under Vice- who on 29 Nov. 1743 had been promoted to 
admiral Edward Vernon (1(384-1 757) [q. v.], be vice-admiral of the white, commanded 
and took part in t he operations against Oar- the rear of the fleet, he was determined to 
tagena, actually commanding in the attack do nothing to help Mathews, whose orders 
on Fort San Luis on 23 March, when the were confused and signals faulty. He obeyed 
Boyne suffered severely and had to he warped ! the letter of the signals and of the * Fighting 
out of action. On the return of the fleet to I Instructions,' careless, it would seem, of the 
Jamaica Lestock was ordered home, with lisgrace which fell on the British flag. On 
most of the larger ships. With his broad the night of the' 10th the rear division was 
pennant in the Royal (’aroline he arrived along way astern and to windward of its. 
in England in the end of A ugust, and was station ; but when Mathews made the signal 
shortly afterwards appointed to the Neptune, ! to ‘ bring to’ for the night, Lestock, ignoring 
to command a large reinforcement, going out : the signal for the line of battle, at once 
to the Mediterranean. I [is sailing was, how- i brought to, and, allowing his squadron to 
ever, delayed for several weeks, and he did | drift, was at daybreak on the 11th some five 
not join 1 laddocktill the endof. January 1712, j or six miles astern. Repeated signals were 
and then with the ships so shattered by bad ! made to him to close the line; ho could not 
weather, and t he crews so disabled by sick- or would not obey them, and remained astern 
ness anil death, that the long-expected rein- during the whole day. When Mathews 
forcemeat was of no immediate use ( Wat,- made the signal to engage, he argued that, 
pole, Lottery , Cunningham’s ed., i. 95 ; see j as the signal for the line was still flying, he 
Haddock, Nic hot, \s). ‘The Neptune arrived j was bound primarily to keep the line, and 
with a jury foremast and bowsprit, 250 people J to engage only when he could do so in the 
sick on board, and had buried 54 in the pas- line. After the action, Mathews, dissatisfied 
sago ’ (Haddock to Duke of Newcastle, 1 Feb. ! with his conduct and his explanation of it, 
1741-2). On 13 March 1741-2 Lestock was : suspended him from his command and sent 
promoted to he rear-admiral of the white, j him to England, where, on the request of 
When, a couple of mouths lat or, Haddock was ' the House of Commons, he was tried by 
compelled by his weak health to return to ! court-martial in May 1746. The trial lasted 
England, Lestock succeeded temporarily to through the whole month, and ended in a 
the command, and he both hoped and ex- unanimous acquittal. The finding has often 
peeted to be appointed to it from England, been spoken of as a gross miscarriage of jus- 
Other officers — notably Vernon and Mathews tice; the meaning of the signals was clear, 
— who had been passed over for their flag, and in presence of the enemy, when battle 
had been restored with their original so- was once joined, it was the duty of every ship 
niorit.y ; he applied to have the same favour ! to be alongside one of the enemy’s. But the 
shown to him (Lestock to Duke of Newcastle, J court, considering the regulations in force 
8 May 1742), and was bitterly disappointed j at the timo, could come to no other decision 
when he learned that Mathews was on his ; on the technical, as distinct from the moral 
way out to supersede him [see Mathews, j question. 

Thomas"]. j Two days after his acquittal Lestock was 

It has been said that bet ween Lestock j promoted to be admiral of the blue, 6 June 
and Mathews there was a quarrel of long j 1746, and appointed to command a squadron 
standing, and that Mathews, in accepting j destined, in the first instance, to operate 
the command, had stipulated that -Lostock j against Quebec, but diverted from that end 
should be recalled (Beatsox, i. 153). On j to an expedition against Lorient. Thiisproved 
their first meeting, when Lostock went nn amisorablefailure,andthetroopswerebrought 
board Mathews's flagship, he was publicly back after an ignominious repulse ( Vie privSe 
reprimanded in a very blunt manner for not de Louis XV, ii. 290; Troude, i. 308; Gent. 
having sent a frigate to meet the admiral at Mag. 1746, p. 601). But beyond convoying 
Gibraltar (ib.) During the. next eighteen them there and back again the fleet had little 
months, however, the two were seldom to- share in the work, and it does not appear that 
gether, Mathews being much occupied by his Lostock was responsible for this fiasco. - On 
diplomatic duties away from the fleet, though his return to Portsmouth he was ordered to 
from time to time he wrote complaining of strike his flag, which he did, meekly protest- 
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ingand hoping to be employed in the follow- 
ing spring ( Correspondence of John, fourth 
Duke of Bedford, i. 177); but bo bad no 
further chance, dying of gout in the stomach, 
18 Doc. 1746. 

Nothing in Lestock’s official conduct or 
correspondence warrants tho reputation for 
remarkable ability which is often assigned 
him, principally on the ground of the success- 
ful issue to which he brought his court-mar- 
tial and his quarrel with Mathews (W alpolh, 
Letters , i. 350). There are many indications 
of his being, in reality, a confused, puzzle- 
headed man, quite unable to clear himself in 
a difficult situation like thnt in which he j 
was placed at tho battle of Toulon. j 

Lestock married and had issue. The wife, j 
Sarah, who died 12 Sept. 1744, described her- 
self in her will, dated 4 Fob. 1741-2, as for- 
merly of Cliigwell How in Essex, and now of 
Portsmouth (cf. Notes and Queries, 6th ser. 
vi. 287). A Richard Lestock, baptised at 
Ohigwell, 14 July 1 723 (Lvsoxs, Environs, i v. 
120), may thus probably have been her son. 
If so, he presumably died young. James 1 
Peers, who was promoted by Lestock, 20 Aiq 
1 7 32, to be captaiu of the Kingst on at J a m a ica , 
is spoken of as his son-in-law (Captain 'Wind- 
ham to Lestock, 25 Aug. 1732); the promo- 
tion, however, was not confirmed ; Peers did 
not get post rank till 1741 and died in No- 
vember 1746. In Sarah’s will no child is 
mentioned except Elizabeth, who proved the 
w,ill 9 Jan. 1746-7. This daughter married 
James 'Peacock, a purser in the navy ; had 
two sons, Lestock and James. Mrs. Lestock 
seems to have been on bad terms with her 
husband. Lestock in his will, dated 1 7 July 
1746, left absolutely all his property to "Wil- 
liam Monke of London, apothecary, wit h t lie 
exception of 200/. to ‘ my honoured friend 
Henry Fox, now secretary-at-war, to buy a’ 
memento. During Lestoclt’s later years he is 
said to have been ‘ under the shameful direc- 
tion of a woman ho carried 'with him,’ to 
whose evil influence the failure at Lorient is 
attributed (Tindal, Continuation of Rapin' s 
History of England, ix. (of the continuat ion) 
271). His portrait is in Holland 1 louse 
{Notes- and Queries, 7th ser. vi. 452). 

[The memoir of Lestock in Charnoe.k’s Biog. 
Nav. in. 836 is very imperfect. Official docu- 
ments in the Public Record Office throw much 
light on the possible causes of his misconduct. 
The minutes of the court-martials on Lestock 
and Mathews are important and curious. Tho 
charge, tho defence, and the finding of the court 
havd been published, Among the many pamphlets 
on the subject tho only one that dcsorves notice 
is A Narrative of the Proceedings of his Majesty’s 
Fleet in the Mediterranean and the combined 
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Fleets of Franco and Spain, from the Year 1741 
to March 1744, including an accurate Account of 
the late Fight, near Toulon, and tho Causes of our 
Miscarriage. By a Sea Officer (8vo, 1744). It 
has been attributed to Lestock himself, but was 
more probably inspired by him.] J. K. L. 

L’ESTRANGE, J 1 A M ON ( 1 605-1660) , 
theologian and historian, baptised at Sedge- 
ford, Norfolk, 29 Aug. 1605 (par. r eg.), was 
second son of Sir IJamon L’Est range, knt., 
of Hunstanton, Norfolk, and was brother of 
Sir Nicholas jq. v. | tho first baronet, and of 
Sir Roger [q. v.] The father, great-grand- 
son of Sir Nicholas le Strange [see under 
Lit Stkangk, Sj it Thomas], born in 1583, 
was knighted by James 1 at the Tower of 
London on 13 March 1003-4; was sheriff of 
Norfolk in .1609, and M.P. for the county in 
1630 ; was royalist governor of Lynn in 1 643, 
suffered much for his loyalty to the king, 
and died at Hunstanton 31 May 1654. Sir 
Hamon was author of a work (often errone- 
ously attributed to his son) entitled ‘Ameri- 
cans no Jews, or improbabilities that tho 
Americans are of that Race,’ London, 1652 

October 1(551 ). On p. 72 the author, who 
is described as a knight on the title-page, 
says : ‘ About forty years I adventured for 
the discovery of the north-west passage,’ and 
on p. 77, ‘This short discourse of Taprobene 
I wrote many years since, as also a far longer 
one of Solomon’s ophir.’ The book -was written 
in answer to * Jews in America; or, Proba- 
bilities that the Americans are Jews,’ by T. 
Thorowgood, U.D., 1650. 

Hamon was admitted to Gray’s Inn 
12 Aug. 1617, but does not appear to have 
been called to the bar. His life was passed, 
according to his own assertion, ‘ in the vales 
of rural recess,’ and was mainly devoted to 
theological study, in which lie sought to re- 
concile his own Cal vinistie sentiment with an 
hereditary reverence for the church of Eng- 
land. On the outbreak of the civil wars he 
made a careful and impartial study of the 
j constitutional and religious questions in agi- 
tation, and resolved, like other members of 
his family, to throw in his lot with tho king 
(see his Alliance, VroJ.) He was accordingly 
soon sent for as a delinquent for alfronting 
tho parliamentary committee of the county 
of N orfolk ( Commons' Journals, ii. 884). With 
his father and brother lie was embroiled in 
the attempted delivery of Lynn to the royal 
forces (August 1613; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
6tli Rep. p. 89, 7th Rep. p. 559), and he is 
also stated to have been* at a little later 
period a colonel in the royal army ( Clar, 
State Papers, No. 2188). *In the preface to 
tho ‘Alliance’ he speaks of having under- 
gone an eight years’ sequestration, apparently 
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between 1043 and 1051 (sec Cal. of Com- 
mittee for Advance of Money, p. 482 : Lords' 
Journals, vii. 315). lie displayed in the 
event a more yielding disposition than his 
father or brother Roger. AVriting to the Earl 
of Manchester, 31 Ang. 1044, he craved the 
assistance of the earl, ‘having referred him- 
self to a strict soliloquy and reconciled his 
opinion to the senseof the parliament.’ From 
1051 onwards he probably lived undisturbed 
and in comparative comfort at Ringstead and 
elsewhere, lie died 7 Aug. 1000, and was 
buried at Pakenliam, Suffolk. 

He married, first, Dorothy, daughter and 
coheiress of Edmund Laverick of Upwell, 
Norfolk; secondly, Judith, daughter of Bag- 
nail of London, and had issue five sons and 
five daughters. His eldest son, llamon, who 
died 4 May 1717, aged 80, and was buried at 
Jlolm-by-tho-Sea, married thrice, and left a 
large family. His father’s works have been 
occasionally assigned to him in error. 

Ilia works are : 1. ‘God’s Sabbath before 
and under the Law and under the Gospel, 
briefly vindicated from novelland heterodox 
assertions,’ Cambridge, 1041: an attempt to 
prove the Sabbat li a divine and immutable 
institution, dedicated both to the parliament 
and to his father, Sir llamon E’Est range. 
2. ‘An Answer to the Marquis of Worcester’s 
last Paper to the late King, representing in 
their true posture and discussing briefly the 
main Controversies between the English and 
Romish Church,’ together with some con- 
siderations upon Dr. Bayly’s parenthetical 
interlocutionrelating 1 o the church's power in 
deciding controversies of scripture (London, 
1G51), in which L T Estrange argues against 
the claim of the Catholic church to be the 
sole judge of the meaning of scripture in con- 
troversies; dedicated by I / Estrange to his 
sister-in-law, the Lady A nne L’ Estrange, wife 
of Sir Nicholas. 3. ‘ Smectymnuo-mastix, 
or Short Animadversions upon Smectym- 
nuus their Answer and Vindication of that 
Answer to the humble Remonstrance in the 
cause of Liturgie,’ London, 1051 (appended 
to No. 2, but paged separately) ; a defence 
of the Liturgy of the Church of England 
against the Reply of .Smectymnuus to the 
Remonstrance for the honour of the Liturgy. 
4. ‘The Reign of King Charles, an History 
faithfully and impartially delivered and dis- 
posed into Annals,’ 1st edit, (anon.), Lon- 
don, 1055 ; 2nd edit, (by II. L., esq.), Lon- 
don, 1656, revised and somewhat enlarged, 
‘with a reply to some late observations upon 
that History.’ This work, which Fuller 
described as ‘ an handsome history likely to 
rove ns acceptable to posterity as it hath 
one to the present age,’ ends with the exe- 
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cution of Strafford. It is written in an im- 
partial spirit, which led to Peter Ileylyn \s 
attack on it in ‘Observations on the History 
of King Charles,’ 1656. Tn reply to Ileylyn 
L’Estrange wrote : 5. ‘ The Observator ob- 
served, or Animadversions upon the Observa- 
! tions on the History of King Charles, where- 
! in that History is vindicated, partly illus- 
1 trated, and several other filings tending to 
j the rectification of some public mistakes are 
; inserted,’ London, 1656. Ileylyn wrote in 
I answer the ‘ Observator’s Rejoinder ’ and 
Extraneus Vnpulans,’ 1656. In the latter 
he characterised L’Estrange as ‘stiffly prin- 
cipled in the Puritan tenets, a semi-presbi- 
terian at the least in the form of church 
j government, a nonconformist in matter of 
ceremony, and a rigid Sabbatarian in point 
of doctrine.’ To these charges L’Estrange 
replied in his great work : 6. ‘The Alliance 
of Divine Offices, exhibiting all the Liturgies 
of the Church of England since the Reforma- 
tion, as also the late Scotch Service Book, 
with all their respective variations, and upon 
them all annotations; vindicating the Book 
of Common Prayer from the main objections 
of its adversaries, explicating many parcels 
thereof not hitherto understood, showing the 
conformity it beareth with the Primitive 
Practice, and giving a fnir prospect into the 
l r sages of the Ancient Church,’ dedicated to 
Christopher, lord Hatton, 1st edit. London, 
1656; 2nd edit. London, 1690 ; 3rd edit. 
London, 1699, with six additional offices 
prefixed ; reissued at Oxford in 1 84(f, in the 
Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. 

[Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. pp. 247, 272, 
8th Rep. pp. 59, 61 ; Calendars of State Papers ; 
Clarendon State Papers; Journals of House of 
Commons and House of Lords; Fuller’sWorthios ; 

: Blomefield’s Norfolk; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. ; 
i Gray’s Inn Register; information kindly fur- 
\ nished by Hamon L’Estrange, esq., of Hunstan- 
ton ; Carthew’s Hundred of Laumlitch, pt. ii. 
j 446-7.] W. A. S. 

! L’ESTRANGE, HAMON (1674-1769), 
author, was son of Hamon L’Estrange of Pa- 
kenham, Suffolk, by his second wife, Barbara, 
daughter of Edward Bullock of Faulkhourn, 
Essex, and grandson of Hamon L’Estrange 
[q. v.] He was baptised at Pakenham 9 April 
1674, and was for sixty-five years on the com- 
mission of the peace. lie died at Bury St. 
Edmunds 11 Aug. 1767, and was buried at 
Holm. By his wife Christian Isabella Har- 
vey, of Cockfield, Suffolk, he had three 
daughters, two of whom survived- him. 

1 /Estrange published ‘ The Justices’ Law ; 
being an Abstract of the Acts wherein Jus- 
tices of the Peace have the power of acting,’ 
London, 1720, 12mo, and the following theo- 
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logical works: 1. ‘Some Important Duties 
and Doctrines of Religion prov’d from tlie 
.Sacred Scriptures. With some occasional 
Thoughts on Deism,’ Bury St. Edmunds, 

1 739, 8vo. 2. ‘ Essays on the Being of a God, 
his Governing and Preserving Providence,’ 
London, 1753, 8vo. 3. ‘ No Way more de- 
lightful than the Conjugal,’ London, 1753, 
8vo. 4. ‘ A Legacy to the World, or Essays 
to Promote Practical Christianity. By a 
Civil Magistrate,’ London, J 762, 8vo; 2nd 
edition entitled ‘A Friendly and Charitable 
Legacy to the World . . . with some Re- 
marks on a late Pamphlet intitled “ .1 uslifi- 
cation by Faith alone ”’ [by John Berridge, 
q. v.], Bury, 1767, 8vo. 

[Cai’thew’s Hundred of Launditcli, pt. ii. 417- 8 ; 
Addit. MS. 19166, f. 163; L’Est range Pedigreo 
in Blomefiekl’s Norfolk, ed. Parkin, x. 314-1.5 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. M. K. 

LE STRANGE, HENRY L’ESTRANGE 
ST Y LEMAN (1815-1862), art amateur and 
decorative painter, born on 25 Jan. 1815, was 
only son of Henry Styleman of Snettisham . 
and Hunstanton, Norfolk, by Emilia, daugli- 1 
ter of Benjamin Preedy, bis wife. Ilis father • 
was grandson of Nicholas Styleman, who s 
married Armine, elder daughter of Sir Ni- 
cholas L’Estrange, fourth baronet, and co- 
heiress of her brother, Sir Henry L’Estrange, 
sixth baronet, of Hunstanton [see under 
L’Estuange, Slit N rciiOLAs]. Styleman was 
educated at Eton and at Christ Church, 
Oxford (B.A. 1837), and on leaving Oxford 
travelled in Portugal, Spain, and Egypt. In 
1839 ho assumed by royal license the old 
family, name of Le Strange, in addition to 
that of Styleman, and in the same year 
married Jamesina Joyce Ellen, daughter of 
John Stewart of Belladrum, Inverness-shire. 
In 1839 also ho was declared by the House 
of Lords coheir of the barony of Camoys, and 
in 1841 coheir to that of Hastings. In 1847 
he made an unsuccessful attempt to enter j 
parliament for West Norfolk. Styleman le j 
trauge was an amateur of art and practised 
ainting. In 1853 he drew a design for the 
ecoration of the tower of Ely Cathedral, 
which was accepted in 1854, and completed 
by him in 1855. In July 1856 he was in- 
vited by the dean and chapt er to give a design 
for thp decoration of the roof of the nave. 
After two years’ research and study Le 
Strange commenced painting the roof in 1858, 
and worked on it lor four years. In 1860 
he was invited to co-operate with Mr. Butter- 
field, the architect, in the decoration of St. 
Alban’s, Ilolborn, and spent two years in 
making and completing the cartoons for this 
work. In February 1862 he was nominated 


j a member of the royal commission appointed 
j to examine into the state of fresco-painting 
j in England. Le Strange died suddenly of 
j heart disease in London on 27 July 1862, 

I and was buried at Hunstanton. He had only 
I completed half the length of the roof in Ely 
j Cathedral, and his designs for St. Alban’s, 

* Ilolborn, on which he had not commenced 
| work, were carried out by his cousin, Frede- 
1 rick Preedy. IT is designs were the fruits of 
j much learned study and great religious en- 
i tliusiasm. He left three sons and three 
j daughters. Of the hitter Alice was married 
I to Laurence Oliphant [q. v.] A portrait of 
Le Strange is at Hunstanton. 

[Information from Mr. Hamon Le Strange.] 

L. C. 

LE STRANGE, JOHN (d. 1269), lord 
marcher, third in descent from Roland le 
Strange (who occurs as a witness in 1112), 
hold extensive estates in Shropshire and Nor- 
folk, including Knokyn in the former, and 
1 1 unstanton in the lat ter county. lie served 
in 1214 under King John in Poitou, and be- 
tween 1233 and 1 240 was successively ap- 
pointed by Henry 1 1 1 constable of the castles 
of Montgomery, Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, 
and Chester, lie spent a long life in defend- 
ing tlie Welsh border as a lord marcher, and 
during the rebellion of Simon de Montfort 
l stood fast to the crown. One of bis daughters, 

: Ilawise, married t Trillin, prince of Powys; 
i his younger son, Hamon, accompanied Prince 
j Edward on the crusade of 1270, and in 1272 
i married at Cyprus Isabelle d’lbelin, widow 
i of Hugh 11, king of Cyprus. Another son, 

! Robert, was ancestor of the Lords Strango 
j of Blnckmere. John le Strango died in 1269, 

‘ and was succeeded by his son John (d. 1275), 

I who by his marriage with Joan do Someri, 

‘ co-heiress of Hugh de Albini,earl of Arundel, 
added much to the influence and wealth of 
his family. Ilis grandson, John, sixth baron 
of Knokyn ( 1 /. 1311), gave in 1310 his manor 
of Hunstanton to his younger brother, Ha- 
mon, from whom the Norfolk Le Stranges 
come in direct descent. 

[Eyton’s History of Shropshire, x. 259; Car- 
t how's History of Launditch, i. 139 ; Assises de 
Jerusalem, ii. 449, Paris, 1843 ; Historians des 
Croisades, ii. 462.] H. lk S. 

L’ESTRANGE, JOHN (1836-1877), Nor- 
folk antiquary, born at Norwich on 18 Jan. 
1836, became a clerk in the stamp office at 
Norwich, and, though much tied by his occu- 
pation there, found time to make very large 
collections for the history of the county of 
Norfolk and the city of Norwich. He died, 
at the comparatively early ago of forty-one, 
on 13 Oct. 1877, and was buried in the 
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N orwicli ceinct cry. 1 le was alluman catholic . 
He married, on 4 Juno 1858, Mary Maris of 
Bacton, Norfolk. lie left, six children, t hree 
of whom have since died. 

Most of L’Est range's manuscripts passed 
on his death into the collection of the present 
writer. Among them may be named ‘ A List 
of the Freemen and Apprentices of Norwich 
from Edward IV to Edward VI,’ containing 
many thousand names, which has been pub- 
lished since his death, edited by the writer 
of this notice (1888). He also made vo- 
luminous extracts from the court books of 
the city of Norwich and the book of St. 
George’s guild, and transcribed no less than 
four of the early churchwardens’ books of 
the city of Norwich. Jlis most useful work, 
however, is found in his collections from the 
wills at the Norwich registry, now bound 
in lour volumes fol.: they throw immense 
light on the history of the fabric of the 
Norfolk churches and t lit* lives of their in- 
cumbents. He was editor of the ‘Eastern 
Coimties Collectanea,’ which he conducted 
with success for twenty-four numbers (Jan. 
1872 to Dec. 1876), but his only published 
work was one on ‘The Church Dells of Nor- 
folk,’ Norwich, 1871, which for erudition, 
ability, and research is certainly unequalled 
by any other book on campanology. 

[Porsonal information. ) W. It. 

L’ESTRANGE, Sik NICHOLAS (d. 
1655), collector of anecdotes, was eldest son 
of Sir Hamon 1/ Estrange (1586-1651), and 
was brother of Hamon L’Estrange [q. v.J and 
of Sir lloger L’Estrange fq. v.J He was 
created a baronet 1 June 1626. His father, 
according to a memorandum in his hand- 
writing in the muniment room at Hunstan- 
ton, purchased the honour for him for 500/., 
besides paying in charges 100/. lie seems 
to have shared the royalist sentiments of his 
family, and dying at Hunstanton, Norfolk, 
on 24 July 1655, was buried there. 

L’Estrange compiled a curious collection 
of anecdotes, which ho ent itled ‘ Merry Pas- 
sages and Jests.’ The manuscript is now in 
the British Museum (Hurl. MS. 6605), and 
although L’Estrange does not avow himself 
the author, his identity is established by his 
mention by name of very many members of 
his own or his wife’s families as the persons 
from whom he derived his anecdotes. Stories 
moreover which are given on the authority of 
the writer’s own knowledge are invariably 
marked with the initials S. N. L., i.e. S[ir[ 
’Nicholas] LJ^est range! The anecdotes deal 
with domestic, historical, and biographical 
topics, hut the majority are remarkable for 
the^ir coarseness. They number more than 
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six hundred in all; 141 of the more decent of 
thorn were printed by the Camden Society in 
1869, under the editorship of W. J. Thoms, in 
the volume entitled ‘ Anecdotes and Tradi- 
tions.’ 

L’Est range’s portrait is at Jlunstanton 
Hall. lie married in 1630 Anne, daughter 
of Sir Edward Lewkenor of Denham, Suffolk. 
Born in 1612, she survived her husband until 
15 July 1(565, and was mother of eight sons 
and three daughters. 

The eldest son, Hamon, became second 
baronet, and died unmarried eight months 
after his father on 15 Feb. 1655-6, aged 24. 
lie was succeeded as third baronet by his 
next brother, Nicholas, who died on 13 Dec. 
1(569, having married, first, Mary, daughter 
of John Coke of Ilolkham, Norfolk, and se- 
condly, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Justinian 
Isharn [q. v.] of Lamport. The second wife 
was buried in Westminster Abbey on 6 Aug. 
1(589 (CiiE-iTJUt, Westminster Abbey lleg. p. 
22 1). A son Nicholas (of the first marriage) 
became fourth baronet (d. 1725), and helped 
to relieve the distresses of liis grand-uncle, 
Sir lloger L’Estrange [q. v.], in his old age. 
He refused the oaths to William III in 
169(5, but was finally pardoned ( Letters of 
Humphrey Prideaiuv, Camd. Soc., pp.' 172-4). 
On the death of the fourth baronet’s second 
son, Sir Henry L’Estrange (sixth baronet), 
on 2 Sept. 1 7(50, the title passed to Roger 
L’Estrange, son of Roger, sixth son of the 
first, baronet, who was living in reduced cir- 
cumstances at Beccles, Suffolk. This Sir 
Roger died at Beccles 21 April 1762, and 
the baronetcy became extinct. The present 
family at Hunstanton descend from Sir 
Henry’s sister Armine, wife of Nicholas 
Styleman of Snettisliam. 

[Carthew’s Hist, of Launditch, i. 139-45; 
Hioinefield’s Hist, of Norfolk,*. 314; Thoms’s 
Anecdotes and Traditions, with notices of 
L’Kstrango by J. G. Nichols, pp.xi-xxviii; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. pt.. vii. pp. 104 sq. ; in- 
formation kindly supplied by Hamqn le Strange, 
esq., of Hunstanton Hall.] S. L. 

L’ESTRANGE, Stb ROGER (1616- 
1704), tory journalist and pamphleteer, born 
at Hunstanton, Norfolk, on 17 Dec. 1616, 
was second son of Sir Hamon L’Estrange 
( 1 583-1 (552), by his wife Alice, daughter and 
heiressof Richard Stubbo of Sedgeford Q586- 
16(56), His brothers, Nicholas and Hamon, 
are noticed separately. Roger was well edu- 
cated at home, and early showed an aptitude 
for music. He probably studied for a time 
at Cambridge. Like all the members of his 
family he was an ardent royalist. In 1639 
he accompanied Charles I and his army to 
Scotland, and from that instant lie wrote, 
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' I never declined any hazard, travail, or ex- 
pense,. within the compass of my nature or 
power, in reference to my duty to the royal 
interest.’ On the outbreak of the civil war 
he was at Lynn, which his father, the royalist 
governor, tailed to preserve against the par- 
liamentarians’ assault. After its fall Roger 
went to Oxford, and ' served in Prince Ru- 
pert's troup.’ Ho subsequently removed to 
Newark, and while there was invited by Nor- 
folk friends to attempt the recapture of Lynn 
{To . . . Clarendon . . . the Humble. Apo- 
logy of Roger E Estrange, 1661, p. 4). In 
1644 he formed a plan for the purpose, and 
on going to Oxford to communicate his 
scheme to Charles I, received a commission, 
signed by John Digby, earl of Bristol, dated 
28 Nov. 1 644 from the king, encouraging him 
to proceed. He was granted the appoint- 
ment of governor in case of success, and 
he receive^ a promise that any engagement 
made by him with the inhabitants should be 
duly respected. But two of his confede- 
rates, ' a brace of villains by name Lemon 
and Ilaggar,’ betrayed the plot. L’Kstrange 
was seized near Lynn ; the royal commis- 
sion was found on his person, and he was 
sent, by way of Cambridge, to London. The 
House of Commons resolved (19 Dec. 1644) 
that he should be proceeded against accord- 
ing to martial law. On 26 Dec. he was 
brought before the commissioners for martial 
affairs sitting at the Guildhall ; Sir John Cor- 
bet was president, and on 28 Dec. Dr. Mills, 
the iudge-advocate, pronounced sentence of 
death ; a day was fixed for his execution, 
and he was removed to Newgate (Rush- 
worth, Hist. Coll. v. 804r-7). He asserts 
that he was not suffered to speak at the 
trial, but after receiving sentence he threw 
a paper among his judges, 'adding withal j 
that it was liis defence.’ On 28 Jan. 1644- 
J645 a certificate of the sentence was read 
in the House of Commons ( Commons' Jour- 
nal, iv. 34), and a reprieve of fourteen days 
was soon afterwards granted, with a view to 
a further hearing of tne case. He declined 
the offer made by two puritan ministers, who 
visited him in prison, of a pardon if he would j 
take the covenant, and drew up a series of 

E etitions addressed both to the House of 
iOrdS collectively, and to the Earl of Essex, 
and many peers individually (cf. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 6th Rep. 39 a, 41 a and b, 46). No 
attempt was meanwhile made either to carry 
out the sentence or release him, and he re- 
mained for more than three years in * a dis- 
tressing condition of expectancy.' Prince 
Rupert is said to have informed Essex that 
he contemplated reprisals if L’Estrange were 
executed (Boyer, Annals, iii, 242). On 
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22 April 1046 the royalist commissioners 
of Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire called 
George lord Digby’s attention to the harsh 
treatment to which L’Estrange was being 
subjected, and urged that 1ns should be ex- 
changed or his 'better usage’ procured {Cal. 
State Papers , 1644-5, p. 424). In July it 
was stated that he was suffering from a fatal 
and irrecoverable consumption {1 Ards' Jour- 
nals, vii. 506 7 ). On 8 J uly 1646 L’Eslrange 
issued a broadside called ‘ Roger Lestrange 
to a Gentleman, a Member of the Ilonour- 
; able House of Commons,’ in which he set 
j forth a statement of his case and of his suffer- 
; ings (Lemon, Cat. of llroad sides, 113). On 
j 7 April 1047 he discussed the same topics in 
j a pamphlet entitled ‘ L’Estrange, his Ap- 
| peale from the Court-Martial! to the Par- 
I liameut.’ He was still in Newgate in the 
spring of 1648, but at that date the governor 
connived at his escape, regarding him as ' one 
in whom there was no more danger ’(Claren- 
don, iv. 

L’Estrange took refuge in Kent in the 
liouso of a young landowner named John 
Hales of Hales Place, Tenterden, Kent; 
straightway flung himself into a projected 
movement for a royalist rising in the county, 
and urged Hales to place himself at its head. 

. L’Estrange travelled through the county de- 
livering speeches ‘ in a style very much his 
own, and being not very clear to be understood 
i the more prevailed over’ his iguorant hearers 
(ib.) He wrote declarations on behalf of the 
k ing t o be read in churches. But the royalists 
in London heard of his impetuous proceed- 
ings with misgiving, and instructed George 
j Goring, earl of Norwich [q. v.], to take Hales’s 
place. L’Estrange’s followers mustered only 
four hundred horse and foot, and he soon 
found it politic to fly with Hales to Holland 
(cf. Gardiner, Great Civil War, iii. 382 ; 
Cuakkndon, Rebellion, iv. 333-6). Friend 
and foe combined to question his conduct, and 
he published from Holland in 1049 a tract, 
in self-defence, called ' L’Estrange, his Vin- 
dication to Kent and the Justification of Kent 
to the World,’ of which he presented a copy 
to Ilyde {Humble Apology, p. 5). He laid 
the blame of the fiasco on the precipitancy 
of his supporters, and on their neglect of his 
advice. While abroad he seems to have been 
employed by Hyde in the service of Charles II. 
He wrote later that he hud ‘ received many, 
many benefits under Hyde’s roof’ ( Memento , 
1662, ded.) Tie was in Germany in June 
1653, when Hyde wrote to him from Paris 
denying reports of Charles’s conversion to 
Roman Catholicism {Cal. Clarendon State 
Papers, ii. 212). 

In August 1653 L’Estrange returned tc 
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England, ‘ and finding himself within the 
act of indemnity ’ he gave notice of his ar- 
rival to the council of state. He was ac- 
cordingly summoned before the council on 
7 Sept. 1653, and was strictly examined. A 
request to visit his dying father was refused, 
‘and matters beginning to look worse and 
worse,’ he sought; and obtained a personal 
interview with Cromwell ‘ in the Cockpit.’ 
According to his own story. Cromwell was 
conciliatory and told him ‘ that rigour was 
not at all his inclination.’ On 31 Oct. fol- 
lowing, the council released him from fur- 
ther attendance upon his ‘ giving in 2,000/. 
security to appear when lie shall be sum- 
moned so to do, and to act nothing preju- 
dicial to the Commonwealth.' L’Kstrange’s 
enemies subsequently stated t hat he owed his 
discharge to a distribut ion of bribes among 
the Protector’s attendants, and that he dis- 
credited his old principles by associating on 
very friendly terms with Cromwell and with 
Thurloe, the secretary of the council. He 
replied that after his return to England he 
came into personal relations with Cromwell 
only on one other occasion than that when 
he begged him to procure his discharge. 
L’Estrange was an accomplished musician, 
and during the protectorate Cromwell, when 
paying an accidental visit at the house of 
John Ilingston [q. v.l the organist, found 
L’Estrange and a few others pract ising music. 

‘ He found us playing,’ L’ Estrange wrote, 
‘and, as I remember, so he left us’( Truth and 
Loyalty Vindicated, 1602, p. 50). L’Est range’s 
confession of participation in this little con- 
cert is responsible for his later nickname of 
‘ Oliver’s fiddler.’ 

In the autumn of 1659 L’Estrange wrote 
and published with great rapidity a long 
series of anonymous broadsides attacking 
Lambert and the leaders of the army. lie 
approved Sir George Booth’s rising in 
Cheshire, and urged the citizens of London 
to agitate for a new parliament, which, he 
cautiously hinted, was likely to lead to a 
restoration of the monarchy. The titles of 
some of these pieces ran : ‘ The Declaration 
of the City to the Men at "Westminster ; ’ 

‘ A Free Parliament, proposed by the City j 
to the Nation, 6 Dec. 1659;’ ‘A Letter to j 
Monck purporting to come from the Gentle- ] 
men of .Devon, 28 Jan. 1659-60;’ ‘The 
Citizens’ Declaration for a Free Parlia- 
ment.;’ and ‘ A Word in Season to General 
Monck.’ 

As soon as the Long parliament was dis- 
solved (16 March 1 659 -60), L’Estrange spoke 
out openly in favour of monarchy, and pub- 
lished his views in ‘ A Necessary and Sea- 
sonable Caution concerning the Elections,' 


and in ‘ Treason Arraigned,’ 3 April 1660, 
an answer to ‘ Plain English,’ a tract ad- 
vocating the continuance of the republic. 
Finally, on 20 April appeared his ‘No Blind 
Guides,’ a very scurrilous and personal attack 
| on M ilton’s ‘ Brief Notes upon a late Sermon 
; titled “The Fear of God and the King,” by 
Dr. Matthew Griffith ’ (cf. Masson, Milton , 
j v. 689-92). 

L’Estrange’s activity received no imme- 
diate reward from the restored king, and he 
openly lamented the leniency of the Act of 
I ndemnity . A petition to the 1 louse of Lords 
begging permission, notwithstanding that 
act, to proceed in a court of law against 
‘ Robert Tichburne and others,’ to whom he 
attributed his misfortunes at Lynn, appears 
to have been neglected (Ilist. MSS. Comm. 
7th Kop. p.96 b ). He deplored this treatment 
in a pamphlet printed in June within a few 
days of Charles’s return, under the title ‘L’Es- 
trange his Apology, with a short view of some 
late remarkable Transactions leading to the 
Happy Settlement of these Nations. Ilfere 
lie reprinted all his recent anonymous broad- 
sides. When James Howell issued in 1661 
his ‘ Cordial for Cavaliers,’ offering some 
cold comfort to the king’s disappointed sup- 
porters, L’Estrange renewed his complaints 
in his ‘ Caveat to the Cavaliers ’ (2nd edit. 

| enlarged 13 Aug. 1661); and to Howell's 
j retort called ‘Some Sober Inspections’ L’Es- 
| trango replied in ‘A Modest Plea both for the 
j Caveat and the Aut lior of it,’ with some very 
j sarcastic notes ‘upon Mr. James Howell.’ A 
; charge preferred by Sir John Birkenhead in 
j 1663, that L’Estrangc had written a book 
j against the king, was probably based on this 
S outspoken pamphlet ( Cal. State Papers , 1662- 
1663, p. 92). 

With greater disinterestedness L’Estrange 
flung himself into the controversy respecting 
the settlement of the church. In a long 
series of pamphlets he sought to make the 
4 fanatiques ’ (i.e. the presbyterians) and 
' their doctrines responsible for the civil wars 
and the death of the late king. His ‘ Relaps’d 
Apostate, or Notes upon a Presbyterian 
Pamphlet entitled “ A Petition for Peace ” ’ 
(1661), professed to prove the inconvenience 
of any concession. He pursued the argu- 
ment in ‘State Divinity, or a Supplement to 
the “ Relaps’d Apostate,” wherein is Pre- 
sented the Discovery of a Present Design 
against the King, Parliament, and Public 
Peace, or Notes upon some late Presbyterian 
Pamphlets,’ London, 1661. There followed 
his 4 Interest mistaken, or the Holy Cheat, 
proving from the undeniable Practises and 
Positions of the Presbyterians that the De- 
sign of that Party is to enslave both King 
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and People under the Masque of Religion/ 
dedicated to the House of Commons, 1661 
(two editions, 4th edit. 1682) ; this was a reply 
to the ‘ Interest of England in the Matter of 
Religion/ by John Corbet (1620-1080) q. v.] 
Another presbyterian minister, Edward Bag- 
shaw tho younger [q. v.l, in his ‘Animad- 
versions upon [Hr. Morley] the Bishop of 
Worcester’s Letter/ 1601, turned aside to 
castigate L’Est range, and retailed rumours of 
his treacherous conduct under the Common- 
wealth. L’Estrange appealed to Clarendon 
to summon Bagshaw before the council to 
prove the allegations, and published many 
tracts, full of autobiographic reminiscences, 
to confute them. ‘To the Right Honour- 
able Edward, Earl of Clarendon, the Humble 
Apology of Roger L’Estrange/ dated 3 Dec. 

1661, appeared early in the following year. 
'A Memento directed to all those that truly 
reverence the Memory of King Charles the j 
Martyr, and as passionately wish the Honour, ! 
Safety, and I lappiness of his Royal Successor/ ; 
was dedicated to Clarendon on 1 1 April 1662; 
a new edition appeared, with the last t hree 
chapters omitted, in 1682 as ‘A Memento 
treating of the Rise, Progress, and Remedies 
of Seditions, with some Historical Ueliec- ■ 
tions upon our late Troubles.’ On 7 June 

1 662 appeared his ‘ Truth and Loyalty Vin- 
dicated from the Reproaches and Clamours 
of Mr. Edward Bagshaw,’ dedicated to the 
privy council. ‘ A Whip for the Schismati- 
cail Animadverter ’ (i.e. Bagshaw), London, 

1662, 4to, brought this skirmish to a close. 

In 1663 L’Estrange’s fortunes improved. 

In his Modest Plea ’ and elsewhere he 
had ascribed' the prevalence of dangerous 
opinions to the license of the press, and on 
24 Feb. 1662 he had obtained, if the docu- 
ment be correctly dated, a warrant to seize 
all seditious books and libels, and to appre- 
hend the authors, and to bring them before 
the council (ib. 1661-2, p. 282). On 3 June 

1663 he discussed exhaustively the position of 
the press in his * Considerations and Proposals 
in order to the Regulation of the Press, to- 
gether with diverse instances of Treasonous 
and Seditious Pamphlets proving the necessity 
thereof/ This extravagant denunciation of the 
liberty of the press was dedicated to Charles II, 
and recommended a stringent enforcement and 
extension of the licensing act of May 1662. 
Master-printers, L’Estrange argued, should 
be reduced in number from sixty to twenty, 
and all workshops should be subjected to the 
strictest supervision. Severe penalties should 
be uniformly exacted, and working printers 
guilty of takingpart in the publicat ion of offen- 
sive works should on conviction wear some 
ignominious badge. L’Estrange warmly con- 
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detuned the weakness of the licensers of the 
press in permitting the issue of the farewell 
sermons by the ejected ministers of 1662. 
On 15 Aug. 1663 he was rewarded for his 
vehemence by his appointment to the office 
of ‘ surveyor of the imprimery/ or printing 
presses, in succession to Sir John Birkenhead 
( ib . 1663-4, p. 240). All printing offices in 
England, and vendors of hooks and papers, 
were under his control, and he was authorised 
to enter and search their houses. He was 
also one of the licensers of the press, and had 
the sole privilege of writing, printing, and 
publishing anything of the character of a 
newspaper or public advertisement. His 
predecessor had issued since 1660 a weekly 
sheet called ‘The Kingdom’s Intelligencer/ 
but 1/Estrange discontinued the periodical 
and started on Monday, 31 Aug. 1663, ‘The 
Intelligencer, published for the satisfaction 
and information of the' people.’ A copy of 
the first number is in the Public Record Office 
(ib. p. 260). It. is a single quarto sheet, and 
its price appears to have been a halfpenny 
(cf. Nichols, Lit. Anecdotes, iv. 54-5). The 
first issue was chiefly occupied by a pro- 
spectus, in which I/Estrange wrote : ‘Sup- 
posing the press in order, the people in their 
. right wits, and news or no news to be the 
question, a public mercury should never 
j have my vote, because I think it makes the 
multitude too familiar with the actions and 
counsels of their superiors, too pragmatical 
and censorious, and gives them not only a 
wish but a kind of colourable right and 
license to the meddling with the govern- 
ment.’ lie only justified his own experi- 
ment by the reflection that tin; people at the 
time were disturbed in their opinions, and 
required prudent guidance, l’epvs bought a 
copy on the day of issue, and thought that 
L’Estrange made ‘but a simple beginning’ 
(Diary, ii. 36). On the Thursday following 
L’Estrange published a similar sheet entitled 
‘ The News/ and he continued to publish the 
‘Intelligencer’ on Mondays and the ‘ News’ 
on Thursdays till the beginning of 1666. 
l’epys relates how L’Estrange sought his ac- 
quaintance on the exchange on 17 Nov. 1664 
in order (l’epys wrote) ‘to get now and then 
some news of me which I shall, as I see cause, 
give him’ (ib. ii. 102). In the course of the 
following year the authorities complained of 
some ‘ miscarriage ’ of L’Est range’s ‘ public 
intelligence.’ He wrote to Arlington, the 
lord chamberlain (17 Oct. 1665), that he was 
receiving only 400/. a year from his news- 
paper, and was spending 500/. in ‘ entertaining 
spies for information/ and would be ruined if 
forced to relinquish the undertaking (Cal. 
State Papers, Horn. 1665-6, pp. 17, 20, 22). 
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In November 1665, when the court removed 
to Oxford to escape the plague of London, 
Arlington licensed the issue of a new perio- 
dical called ‘ The Oxford Gazette/ which ap- 

5 eared bi-weekly, and was reprinted in Lon- 
on. L’Estrange, who stayed in London 
throughout the plague, vainly tried to with- 
stand this infringement of his rights by 
changing the title of his * Intelligencer ’ to 
‘The Public Intelligencer’ (28 Nov.), and 
imitating the form of his rival at all points. 
But lie was worsted in the struggle, and his 
journal ceased on 29 Jan. 1005-0, when the 
‘ News ’ appeared for the last time. The rival 
gazette was continued on the king’s return to 
the capital (1 Feb. 1(505-0) as ‘ The London 
Gazette/and became a permanent institution. 
In November 1075 1.’ Estrange encouraged, 
if he did not project, the publication of a 
new periodical called 4 The City Mercury, or ! 
Advertisements concerning Trade.’ j 

L’Estrange rigorously performed the other i 
duties of his ofliee. In October 1000, soon 
after assuming his post, he made midnight 
raids on many printing offices. In one owned 
by John Twyn, in Clothfair, he found a sedi- 
tious work entitled ‘ A Treatise of the Exe- 
cution of Justice’ in process of printing; 
caused Twyn’s arrest, and gave evidence at 
the trial, when the man was convicted on u 
capital charge, and was executed (cf. State 
Trial s, vi. 522 sq.) lie regularly encouraged 
informers by money bribes, which he paid at 
his office, the Gun, in Ivy Lane. In deal- 
ing with such manuscripts as came under 
his supervision, he carefully excised expres- 
sions of opinion directly or indirectly ob- 
noxious to the government or to the esta- 
blished church, and often modified attacks 
on J toman Catholicism. He is said to have 
expunged from the almanacs submitted to 
him in 1065 all prophecies of the lire of Lon- 
don of I960 (Pki‘Vs, Diary, iii. 50; Ward, 
Diary , p. 94). In 1672 L’Estrange was com- 
pelled, much against his will, to license the 
second edition of Marvell’s ‘ Rehersal Trans- 
posed.’ The king admired its wit, although 
its principles were not those favoured by' 
L’Estrange, who introduced some changes 
into the manuscript, and afterwards com- 
plained that they were incorrectly printed 
(Hist. MSS. Cmnm. 7th Ilep. pp. 5, 17-18). 
Some correspondence which passed between 
L’Estrange and John Nalson fq. v.], the 
author of anti-presbyterian pamphlets, illus- 
trates the conscientious care with which 
L’Estrange read work submitted to him, 

* even by supporters of his own views, ns well 
as his anxiety to ‘ sweeten’ adverse criticism 
of the papacy (cf. Nichols, Illustration s, 
iv. 68-70, 83). In 1679 he made important 


changes in Borlase’s ‘ History of the Irish 
Rebellion,’ so as to avoid imputations on the 
memory of Charles I (see Borlase, Edmund, 
and 71 list. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. pt. iii. p. 
39ar; cf. The Loyal Observator, 1683; Letters 
to Joseph Williamson , Camd. Soc. i. 41 ; and 
Notes and Queries , 3rd scr. v. 462). Accord- 
ing to Dunton, L’Estrangc was always sus- 
ceptible of female influence, and ‘ would 
wink at unlicensed books if the printer’s wife 
would but smile on him’ {Life and Errors, 

! p. 260 ). 

L’Estrange’s official duties temporarily im- 
paired liis activity as a pamphleteer. But in 
,16(53 he published an anonymous dialogue be- 
tween Zeal, Conformity, and Scruple, entitled 
‘ Toleration Discuss’d/ London, 4to, where 
he tried to show that the dissenters’ plea for 
liberty of conscience was a elaim for liberty of 
disorderly practice, and that toleration to be 
logical ought to extend to other than Christian 
creeds. 1 1 e seems to have reissued at the same 
time under his own name ‘ Presbytery Dis- 
play’d/ a tract previously published anony- 
mously. In 1674 he published a sensible and 
non-controversial ‘ Discourse of the Fishery/ 
London, 4to, in which he urged the govern- 
ment to encourage and organise the pursuit, 
and showed the value, of herring, cod, and 
ling. In 1679 he set to work to meet the 
attacks of Shaftesbury and his friends on 
Charles II and his government. The cry for 
the exclusion of the Duke of York from the 
: succession he denounced in ‘ The Case Ptft/ 

' 1679 (three editions). In an anonymous ‘An- 
swer to the Appeal from the Country to the 
; City/ 1679, by Charles Blount (1654-1693) 
[q. v.], he at tacked the ‘addressers ’who were 
petitioning the king to summon a new pari ia- 
; merit. In the ‘Free-born Subject, or the 
Englishman’s Birthright against all tyran- 
: nical Usurpation either in Church hr State/ 
London, 1079, anon., he urged the govern- 
ment to suppress more rigorously public 
avowals of discontent. To Andrew Marvelj’s 
‘ Account of the Growth of Popery and ar- 
bitrary Government/ he replied in ‘The 
Parallel, or an Account of the Growth of 
Knavery under the pretext of ' arbitrary 
Government and Popery’ (London, 1678, 
anon., new edit. 1681, with author’s' name). 
Here lie compared the policy of the contem- 
porary whig leaders with that of the parlia- 
mentary leaders in 1641 — a comparison which 
became a favourite cry with the tones; . Tw$ 
other of his pamphlets, entitled ‘ Citt and 
Bumpkin/ parts i. and ii., 1680, expressed 
similar sentimentB, and were parodied in 4 
scurrilous broadside entitled * Crack upon 
Crack, or Crackf— — - Whipt with his own 
Rod.’ L’Estrange’s energetic support met • 
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with favour at court. In March 1680 he was 
made a justice of the peace for Middlesex, and 
he received secretly a gift of 100/. ( Secret 
/Services of Charles II and James II, p. 42 ; 
Luttkell, i. 39). 

Meanwhile L’Estrange was subjecting to 
very searching criticism all the evidence 
adduced in the law-courts to prove the ex- 
istence of a ‘ Popish Plot/ and he sought to 
moderate the storm of fanaticism against the 
Roman catholics excited by the murder of Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey in October 1679, and 
by Titus Oates’s alleged revelations. In the 
‘ History of the Plot’ (1G80, fol.), he merely 
reportea at length the trials of seventeen 
persons convicted of complicity, but in ‘ A 
further Discovery of the Plot, dedicated to j 
Dr. Titus Oates ’ (1680), he freely expressed 
the opinion that Oates and liis witnesses were 1 
unworthy of belief. In ‘ A Letter to M iles , 
Prance’ L’Estrange ascribed Godfrey’s death 
to suicide, and the test imony of Prance, which J 
had secured the conviction of three men for 
the alleged murder of Godfrey, was, he in- 
sisted, wholly false. Oates’s friends were at 
first content to counteract L'Estrange’s stric- , 
tures by issuing a pamphlet called ‘ Discovery , 
on- Discovery, in Defence of Titus Oates;’ ' 
but finding this expedient unavailing, they 
took a bolder step. A young man named 
Simson Tonge, son of Ezerel Tonge [q. v.], a 
friend of Oates, and author of ‘ Jesuits As- 
sassins/ 1 680, and of other works in behalf of 
the plot, was in the autumn of 1 680 arrested on 
a charge of having publicly expressed doubts 
of Oates’s good faith. In order to mollify his 
prosecutors, Tonge readily agreed, at Oates’s 
suggestion, to swear falsely that, L’Estrange 
had given him one hundred guineas to de- 
fame Oates and his friends (cf. The Narration 
of J. Fitzgerald , 1680, fol.) Prance and his 
mends backed up Tonge’s charges by filing 
affidavits stating that L’Estrange wus a papist, 
and had worshipped at the Queen’s Chapel in 
Somerset House m J une 1677. Aceordi ugly, 
in October L'Estrange was summoned be- 
fore the council. Tonge alone gave evidence. 
He showed that L’Estrange had some previous 
acquaintance with him. L’Estrange had re- 
fused to license a book called ‘ The Royal 
Martyr/ by Tonge’s father (The Shammer 
Shammed ), and the young man had sought 
an interview with him as a justice of the 
peace in order to swear a deposition against 
Oates, but L’Estrange had shown reluctance 
to .take Tonge’s testimony. „ But Tonge’s di- 
reptly incriminating evidence was so con- 
tused, and the king was reported to havo ex- 
pressed himself so strongly in L’Estrnnge’s 
favour, that, he was at once acquitted (Lttt- 
i« 57). The state of public opinion, 


however, rendered his position dangerous, and 
in November lie fled the country (llist, MSS. 
Comm, lltli Rep. pt.. ii. pp. 167-246). The 
government, bowing to the storm, seems to 
have removed him from the commission of the 

I ieace. Before leaving England he replied to 
lis accusers in a pamphlet, ‘ L’Est range’s 
case in a Civil Dialogue betwixt Zekiel and 
! Ephraim ; ’ and in ‘ A short Answer to a 
! whole Litter of Libellers/ chiefly aimed at 
j Edmund Hickeringill [q. v.] A sarcastic 
j ‘Letter out of Scotland from Mr. It. L. S.’ 

| (10 Jan. 1680-1), represented that he had es- 
caped to that ‘ cold country/ and was learning 
the bagpipes ; but he soon mnde his way to 
the Hague. AYhile in Holland he printed 
a letter addressed to Ken (1 Feb. 1680-1), 
chaplain to the Princess Mary of Orange, in 
which he announced his intention of taking 
the sacrament at Ken’s hands tho next day, 
nnd a postscript added that he fulfilled his 
intention. 

On 17 Nov. 1680 he was burnt in effigy 
by the London mob, who gave him the 
sobriquet of ‘the Dog Towzer/ apparently 
in reference to reports of L’Estrango’s immo- 
ralities. In ‘ The Solemn Mock Procession 
of the Pope, Curdinalls, Iesuits ... 17 Nov. 
1680/ he is depicted in a woodcut as a dog 
. holding a violin and bow, and the figure is 
labelled * Old Nol’s Fuller.’ In ‘ Strange’s 
| Case strangely altered ’ (dated October 1680), 
j he is similarly represented ; and in an ap- 
| pended mock * Hue and Crv ’ it is said of him, 

| ‘ He has a thousand dog tricks, viz., to fetch 
| for the Papists, carry for the Protestants, 
j whine to the King, dance to Noll’s Fiddle, 
j fawn on the courtier, leap at their crusts, 
wag his tail at all bitches, hunt counter to 
the Plot, tonguepad the evidence, and cring 
to the crucifix, but above all this be Las ft 
j damn’d old trick of slipping tlio halter’ (cf. A 
netr dialogue between Heraclitus and Towzer , 
1681 ?; A New l~ear's (lift for Towzer, 1682; * 
The 7'imeservers ... a dialogue between Tory , 
Towzer, and Tantiree, 1681 ; Towzer's Advice 
to the Scriblers, 1681 ; and 'Dialogue upon 
Dialogue , or IS jEst range no Papist nor Iesuit, 
but the dog Towzer, 1681 ). Tho appellation 
of ‘ the dog Towzer ’ was long remembered. 
Defoe, writing in 1703, complained that a 
portrait prefixed to a pirated edition of his' 
works no more resembled him than ‘the dog 
Towzer’ resembled L’Estrange. On 21 Feb. 
1680-1 appeared in the form of a newspaper 
what purported to be the first number oi a 
periodical, called ‘News from the Land of 
Chivalry, containing a Pleasant and delect- 
able History, and the wonderful and strange 
Adventures of Don llogero de Strangemento, 
Kt. of the Squeaking Fiddlestick/ Twenty- 
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four numbers were announced if the venture 
met with public approval, but only three 
appeared. 

In February 1(581 L’Estrange returned to 
London to face the storm of abuse. ‘ l*or- 
traicturo of Roger L’Estrange, drawn to the 
Life as it was taken in the Queen’s Chapel,’ 
London, 1081, l'ol., and ‘ L’Estrange a Papist,’ 
London, 1(581, fol., collected the depositions 
of Miles Prance, Lawrence Mowbray, and 
their allies. L’Estrange answered them in 
‘L’Estrange no Papist-,’ where lie complained 
that the * whole kennel of libellers was now 
let loose upon him as if he were to be beaten 
to death by Pole-Cats.’ A more elaborate 
defence he entitled * I /Estrange bis Appeal 
humbly submitted to the King’s most Exeel- 
lent Majesty, and the three Estates assembled 
in Parliament.’ About the same time Tonga 
confessed the falsity of his accusation, and 
I/Estrange issued * The Shammer Shamm’d, 
or A plain Discovery under young Tonge’s 
own Hand, of a Design to trepan L’Estrange 
into a pretended Subornation against the 
Popish Plot,’ 1681. It was reported in June 
1(581 that the graduates of Cambridge Cm ver- 
sify collected 200/. to present to I /Estrange 
as an acknowledgment, of his services to the 
church of England (Luttreix, i. 03 ). On 
Easter Sunday, 1(5 April 1(582, 1/ Estrange 
and Prance both took, according to Cut troll 
(i. 178), the sacrament at the church of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, when Prance solemnly 
reaffirmed his charge that L’Estrange had 
attended mass, and I/Estrange with equal 
solemnity declared the accusation false. A 
similar story, told by Eehard.on the authority 
of Sharpe, the rector of St. Giles’s, represents 
L’Estrange, Prance, and Richard Baxter as 
approaching the communion table together. 
In July 1688 L’Estrange was again placed 
on the commission of the peace (Luttreix, 
i. 2(5o). 

Meanwhile T/Estrange continued with 
unabated bitterness his attacks on the dis- 
senters. ‘The Casuist Encas’d, in a Dia- 
logue betwixt Richard and Baxter, with a 
Moderator between them for quietness’ sake’ 
(London, 1680, 4to, two editions) is a smart 
assault on Baxter’s position. There followed 
‘ A Seasonable Memorial in some Historical 
Notes upon the Liberties of the Presse and 
Pulpit,’ 1680 ; ‘The Reformation Reformed; 
or a short History of New-fashioned Chris- j 
tians, occasioned by Franck Smith’s Yester- j 
day’s Paper of Votes’ (2 Sept. 1681) ; ‘ The j 
Dissenters’ Sayings in Requital for “ L’Es- 
trange’s Sayings” [the title of a tract, against 
L’Estrange 1, published in their own Words 
for the Information of the People’ (1681, 
*hree editions). In the last tract L'Eetrange 


collected passages which he deemed seditious 
from the writings of well-known noncon- 
formists; it was answered in ‘The Assenters 
Sayings by an Indifferent Hand’ (1681), and 
was translated into French as ‘Le Non Oon- 
| formiste Anglois dans ses ecris, dans ses sen- 
f timens et dans sa pratique,’ London, 1 688, 4to. 
j In ‘A Word concerning Libels and Libellers, 
• presented to Sir John Moore, Lord Mayor, and 
the Court of Aldermen ’(T68l),hecomplainod 
. of the small number of prosecutions begun 
J against his whig enemies in the press, and 
! he repeated this complaint ■when sarcastically 
dedicating a second part, of his ‘ Dissenters’ 
.Sayings’ to the grand jury of London, 
20 Aug. 1681. He also issued later in the 
year ‘An Apology for the Protestants, being 
a full .Justification of their departure from 
the Church of Rome, with fair and Practic- 
able Proposals for a Reunion, done out of 
the French.’ At the same time he defended 
James, duke of York, once more in * The Cha- 
racter of a Papist in Masquerade, supported 
by authority and experience in answer to 
the Character of a Popish successor.’ An 
answer elicited from L’Estrange ‘A Reply to 
the Second Part, of the Character of a Popish 
successor,’ 1681. lie likewise supported 
the government in ‘Notes upon Stephen 
College, grounded principally upon his own 
Declarations and Confessions’ (1681, two 
editions); and in ‘ The Accompt Clear’d : an 
answer to a libel intituled ’A Truo Account 
from Chichester concerning the Death#, of 
1 llabin the Informer,’ London, 1682. 
i But J /Estrange sought a more effective 
vehicle for the expression of his views. He 
I seems to have been concerned in a weekly 
j sheet published from February 1681 to Au- 
| gust 1682, entitled ‘ Heraclitus Ridens, or a 
! Discourse between Jest and Earnest, where 
J many a true word is pleasantly spoken in 
I opposition to Libellers against the Govern- 
| meat.’ But he soon began the publication of 
a periodical all of his own workmanship. It. 
was a folio double-columned sheet, and was 
called at first ‘The Observator, in Question 
and Answer.’ The first number appeared on 
j Wednesday, 13 April 1681, and it was ori- 
ginally designed to appear twice a Week, on 
j Wednesdays and Saturdays. But after No. 30 
((» July 1681), when the title was changed 
to ‘The Observator in Dialogue/ and the 
interlocutors were named Whig and. Tory, 
three or four numbers usually appeared each 
week. No. 1 13, on 18 March 1681-2, bore as 
its sole heading ‘The Observator/ together 
with a list in small type of the subjects 
treated in the sheet. The first series ended 
on Wednesday,© Jan. 1683-4, with No. 470. 
In the second series, begun on Thursday, 
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10 Jan. 1683-4, the interlocutors were re- 
named Observator and Trimmer. This series 
ended on Saturday, 7 Feb. 1684-5, with No. 
215. The third and last series, beginning on 
Wednesday, 11 Feb. 1684-5, ended with No. 
246 on Wednesday, 9 March 1686-7. Each 
series on its completion was reissued sepa- 
rately in volume form with indexes, and to 
the third volume (London, 1687) was pre- 
fixed ‘ A brief History of the Times,’ dedi- 
cated to posterity, in which Oates and his 
plot were finally exposed. 

In this periodical L’Estrange dealt un- 
sparingly Avith dissent.ors and whigs. In 
Nahum Tate’s contribution to ‘Absalom and 
Achitophel,’ pt. ii. (published in November 
1682), L’Estrauge, under the name of Sheva, 
was extravagantly praised for his loyal zeal 
in meeting in his paper the attacks on the 
government of ‘ factious priests and seditious 
scribes.’ 

‘Tlo with watchful eye 

Observes and shoots tlioir treasons as they Ay, 
Their weekly frauds his keen replies detect, 

Ho undeceives more fast than they infect.' 


L’Estrange from continuing his attacks on 
him in his periodical. But Oates was now to 
be finally discredited. On 20 June 1684 in- 
formations involving him in serious offences 
were laid before L’Estrange (Luttrell, i. 
311), and next year he Avas convicted of per- 
jury, largely owing to L’Estrange’s activity. 
On 30 Jan. 1684-5, L’Estrange wrote to a 
I friend, the Countess of Yarmouth: ‘The press 
of Oates’s business lying wholly upon my 
' hand takes up every moment of my time in 
j some respect or other, what with attendances 
! and informations’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th 
| Hep. p. 534). 

[ On the death, in January 1 085, of William 
: Jenkyn [q. v.], the dissenting minister, in 
j Newgate, I /Estrange replied in tho ‘Ob- 
i servator’ (29-31 Jan.) to expressions of popu- 
lar sympathy Avith the old man’s sufferings, 
by denouncing him as a blasphemous im- 
postor who had received a righteous punish- 
ment. lie vowed to wage Avar on all mock 
I saints and martyrs, Avhetlier dead or alh r e. 

| The savagery of his polemics was approved 
j by the clergy, who believed in his reiterated 


Parodies on the periodical abounded. One j 
was entitled ‘The Loyal Observator; or llis- j 
torical Memoirs of the Life and Actions of ' 
Koger the Fiddler, alias The Observator,’ in 
dialogue between Ralph and Nobbs (Lou- 
don, 1683, 4to ; reprinted in ‘Ifarleian Mis- 
cellany,’ vi. 61-4, 1745). Another broad sheet 
was called ‘ TheGyant whipped by his God- 
mother, in a loving Epistlo wrote to the most 
notorious Observator, Monsieur L’Estrange.’ 
A tl'ird, an essay in Rabelaisian humour, 
with a text from Pantagruel, avus called ‘ A 
Sermon prepared to be Preached at the In- 
terment of the Renowned Observator, with 
some remarques on his Life by the Reverend 
ToryrorydammeeplotshammeeYounkercrape, 
to whicn is annexed an Elegy and Epitaph 
by the Rose-ally-poet and other prime Wits 
of the Age,’ London, 1682. In a mock peti- 
tion ‘ of the loyal dissenters to his majesty ’ 
(1683) it was satirically demanded that ‘ L’Es- 
trange attd all that write for King, LaAv, and 
Government,’ should be hanged (Lemon, Cat. 
of Broadsides, p. 136). 

The declining popularity of the whigs led 
to no abatement in the fury of the ‘ Ob- 
servator’s ’ blows. In the autumn of 1683 
L’Estrange defended the government’s atti- 
tude to the Rye House plot in ‘Considera- 
tions upon a printed sheet entitled the Speech 
of the late Lord Russell to the Sheriffs, to- 
gether with the Paper delivered by him to 
them at the Place of Execution on July the 
21st, 1683,’ 1 London, 4to (cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
7th Rep. p. 365 b). On 24 Feb. 1683-4 Titus 
Oates petitioned the privy council to prevent 


cry of the 1 church in danger,’ and according 
to Burnet lie received frequent gifts of money 
from 1 hem or their patrons. The ‘ minor 
clergy ’ at this period is said to have thronged 
Sam’s coffee-house in order to listen to 
L’Estrange, who sat among them ‘prating’ 

; to them ‘ like a gra\ r e doctor ’ (Staff. Poems, 
j ii. 182). But some sober-minded critics still 
believed that his action A\ r »s prompted by his 
leanings to Borne. A ‘ new ballad with the 
definition of the A\ T ord Tory ’ (1682) called 
him ‘ The English Bellarmine,’ and on 7 May 
1685, when tlie whigs had been temporarily 
routed, Evelyn Avrote of his policy in the 
; ‘ Observator: ’ ‘ Under pretence to serve the 
church of England lie gavo suspicion of 
gratifying another party by several passages 
Avhicli rather kept, up animosities than ap- 
peased them, especially now that nobodygave 
I the least occasion ’ (Diary, ii. 463). In ‘ The 
! Observator Defended ’ (1685) L’Estrange ap- 
, pealed to his diocesan, Henry Compton, 
bishop of London, to protect him from such 
calumny (cf. Ranke, Hist. iv. 267-8). 

James II generously acknowledged 
■ L’Estrange’s services. On 16 March 1684-5 
j he was elected M.P. for Winchester, and 
i Bishop Ken stated in a private letter that the 
election was in accordunco with the king’s, 
wish (Ilist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. pt. v. 
p. 1 23). On 30 April 1 685 L’Estrange was 
knighted (Luttrell, i. 340). On 21 May a 
Avarrant was issued directing him to enforce 
strictly tho regulations concerning treason- 
able and seditious and scandalous publica- 
tions (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. p. 409 a). 
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and rumour reported tliat. ho was to be made 
a peer (ib. p. 41*9 b). In Juno 1686 he was 
sent by the king to Scotland, and lodged at 
Ilolyrood, to aid by his pen in the attempt to 
force on the Scottish parliament a repeal of 
the Test Act s. But L’Estrange was no friend 
to the principles of toleration involved in the 
Declaration of Indulgence of 1687. In the 
latest series of his ‘ Observntor ’ (iii. 47) he 
was still arguing that liberty of conscience 
■was ‘ a paradox against Law, Reason, Nature, 
and Religion,’ and the divergence between 
his views and those of the government led to 
a cessation of his periodical in March 1 087. It 
was reported that he received an order from 
the government prohibiting its further pub- i 
lication ( Buttuell. i. 892 0). A vigorous j 
satire in verse called ‘The OUservator ’ ridi- I 
culed L’Mst range’s awkward position (State j 
Poems, ii. 180-.'!). I Jilt L’EsI range found a | 
congenial task in supporting the king’s claim j 
to the dispensing power, and set forth his 
opinions on that subject in an ‘ Answer to 
a Letter to a Dissenter upon occasion of TIis 
Majesty’s late gracious Declaration of Indul- 
gence,’ 1(587 : the * Letter’ Macaulay assigns 
to Halifax. Jn 1088 1 /Estrange received a 
grant of 1 1 ’ll. from the king in consideration 
of his services (Secret Services, Canid. Hoc., 

p. 206). 

L’Est range was naturally no friend to the 
Revolution. lie was deprived of his otlice of 
licenser, and for his avowed hostility to the 
Prince of Orange lie was committed to prison 
16 Dec. 1088 (Nichols, Lit. Anecth i. 126). 
In a tract by Tom Brown, ‘ Heraclitus l lidetis 
Redivivus, or a Dialogue between Harry and 
Roger concerning the Times ’ (1688), he was 
represented as confessing to his pamphleteer- 
ing rival, Henry Cure [q. v.], a sense of re- 
morse for his assaults on the dissenters (cf. 
Tosr Browx, Works, v. 118). Queen Mary 
is said to have extracted the acrostic ‘ Lye, 
Strange Roger,’ out of his name. In March 

1691 lie was again taken into custody, but 
was soon released on bail (Lett reel, ii. 189), 
and although lie appeared before the court of 
king’s bench pursuant 1 o his recognisances on 
18 April 1691, no further proceedings seem 
to have been taken (ib. ii. 217). In April | 

1692 an apoplectic fit nearly proved fatal j 
(ib. ii. 414). Nine, years before lie bad had j 
a similar attack (ib. i. 25 2). In July 1698 he j 
wrote to his grand-nephew, Sir Nicholas of j 
Hunstanton, that he was .suffering much ! 
from gout, and begged for ‘a pot of conserve ! 
of hips’ as a remedy (Hist. MSS. Comm. J 
11 th Rep. pt. vii. p. 111). But he was suffi- 
ciently recovered to he suspected of com- 
plicity in Kemvick’s plot of 1696. He was 
arrested on 8 March 1696- 6 (ib. iv. 24), and 
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was committed to Newgate. On 19 March 
he wrote to his grand-nephow solemnly de- 
claring that he was ‘clear of contriving, 
! fomenting, or being privy in any point of tlie 
i plot now in agitation’ (ib. pt. vii. p. 112). 
j He was removed to the Marshalsea, and was 
| released in May 1696. 

L’Estrange had many domestic difficulties. 
His wife gambled; he had always suffered 
pecuniary difficulties. Ilis grand-nephew, 
he admits, did him ‘ many charitable offices,’ 
and he received frequent presents from ad- 
mirers personally unknown to him in acknow- 
ledgment of his public services (cf. ib. p. 118). 
Pope’s sneer in a letter to Swift, that the 
tory party ‘ never gave him sixpence to keep 
him from starving,’ does not- seem wholly 
justifiable (Pope, Works, ed. Elwin and 
Courthope, vii. 5). But lie had to depend 
for his livelihood mainly on his pen, and the 
hackwork that he did for the booksellers as 
a translator only brought him a precarious 
income. Apart from these troubles the reli- 
gious vagaries of a daughter — ‘that addle- 
headed, stubborn girl of mine,’ he calls her — 
caused him much anxiety from 1698 (Hist. 
AL SS. Comm, lltli Rep. pt. vii. p. 111). 
On 16 Feb. 1702-8 L’Estrange, in a letter 
to a friend, Sir Christopher Oalthorpe, an- 
nounced, with every sign of distress, ‘the 
J late departure of liis daughter from the 
church of England to the church of Rome.’ 

‘ It wounds the very heart of me,’ he wrote, 

‘ for I do solemnly protest in the presence of 
Almighty God tliat I knew nothing of it. 
... As I was bom and brought up in the 
communion of the church of England, so I 
have been true to it ever since, with a firm re- 
solution with God’s assistance to continue in 
the same to my life’s end ’ (ib. p. 118 ; cf. Sloane 
MS. 4222,p, 14). This paper L’Estrange asked 
his friend t o employ in case the old scandal 
respecting his alleged connection with Rome 
should be revived after his death. L’Estrange 
| died 1 1 Dec. 1704, within five days of his 
j eighty-eighth birthday, and was buried in 
| the church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. Verses 
lamenting his death, entitled ‘ Luc t us Bri- 
tan nici,’ appeared in 1706. 

L’Estrange married Mary, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Doleman of Shaw, Berkshire. His 
wife died on 7 April, 1694. ‘Play and 
gaming company,’ L’Estrange wrote to his 
grand-nephew when announcing her death, 

* have been the ruin of her wretched self ? her 
husband, and her family, and she dies with a 
broken heart . . . but . . . after all never any ctea- 
ture lost a dearer wife ’ (Hist. MSS. Comm,. 
lltli Rep. pt. vii. p. 112). Besides the daugh- 
ter already mentioned, I/Estrange had a 
son, Roger, perhaps the child of his who was 
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christened on 30. April 1085, when the 
Bishop of Ely and Sir Thomas Doleman 
stood godfathers ( Luttukll, i. 340). Ilis 
father was seeking to make provision for his 
education early in 1007, but the boy survived 
L’Estrange only a few months, dying in 
March 1705 (Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Hep. 
pt. vii. p. 114 ). 

L’Estrange’s portrait was painted by Sir 
Godfrey Ktieller in 1681, when he was sixty- 
eight years old. An engraving by 11. White 
is prefixed to his ‘ „'Esop’s Fables ’ in 1002. 
Another portrait by Sir Peter Lely was ex- 
hibited at South Kensington in 1 80 S (No. 7 1 4 
in Cat.) A third.picture is at Hunstanton. 
A mezzotint engraving bv P. Tempest is 
dated 1684. 

L’Estrange continued through life a good 
musician. North describes him as ‘ an expert 
violist ’ (Memories of Mustek, p. 1 25). Under 
the Commonwealth he not only played at 
1 lings ton’s house before Cromwell, but enter- 
tained at his own residence Thomas Baltzar 
[<|. v.], the distinguished violinist (Evelyn, 
Diary , 4 March 1655-6, ii. 82). .L’Estrange 
was also one of the virtuosos who patronised 
N icolas. Matteis, called by l’opys ‘ t hat stupen- 
dous violin.’ In 1673 Matthew Locke [q. v.’j 
dedicated to him his ‘ Melothesia,’ and spoke 
of him as a warm encourager of ‘ musical pro- 
fessors.’ In 1678 John Banister dedicated to 
him ‘New Airs and Dialogues.’ Ned Ward, 
in his account of the musical club conducted 
by Britton, tho ‘ small coalman ’ iti Clerken- 
welV, says this club was first begun, or at least 
continued, by Sir Roger L’Estrange, ‘a very 
music#.) gentleman, and who had a tolerable 
perfection on the base- viol’ (Satiric Reflec- 
tions on Clubs, 1709). 

L’Estrange’s chief literary work, apart from 
his political pamphlets ana periodicals, was 
‘ The Fables of ./Esop and other eminent 
Mytholbgists, with Moral Reflections,’ Lon- 
don, 1692, fol., with portrait. This is the 
most extensive collection of fable# in exist- 
ence. Each fable is followed by a ‘ moral ’ and 
a ‘reflexion;’ other editions are dated 1694, 
1699, 1704, 1712, 1724. A French version 
appeared in 1714, and a Russian one in 1 760'. 
A vers# rendering by E. Stacey is dated 17 17 
(cf. JE&op, ed. Jacobs, ii. 191-2). Another 
large undertaking was ‘The Works of Fla- 
vius Josephus compared with the original 
Greek,’ .with two discourses by Dr. Millos (a 
folio volume of 1130 pages), London, 1702; 
other editions 1737, 1732, and 1733. The 
translator received 800/. for the work, with 
twenty-five copies of the hook in ordinary 
paper, and twenty-five in royal. Tho sub- 
scription price for the ordinary, copies was 
25s., and for the royal paper copies 45s. A 
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j sixth part of the profit on the sale of the 
J whole impression was also assigned to L’Es- 
trango (Hist. MSS. Comm. 1 1th Rep. pt. vii. 

{ >. 113). A new edition in three volumes in 
ilzevir typo was burnt in John Bowyer’s 
printing olliee on 30 Jan. 1712 (Nichols, 

; Lit. Anecdotes, i. 56). 

| L’Estrange was also author of: 1. ‘The 
I Visions of Don Francisco do Qucvedo Vii— 

! logas, Knight of the order of *Sl. James,’ li- 
, censed 26 March 1667, and published in that 
year. Pepys bought a copy on 29 Dec. 1667, 
and described it as ‘ft merry satire. . . 
wherein there are many pretty things’ (Diary, 
ii. 145). A third edition is dated 1668. It 
reappeared in I f udibrastic verse, ‘burlesqu’d 
by a person of quality,’ in 1702. Tieknor, in 
his ‘History of Spanish Literature,’ ii. 271, 
says that it, is the best translation extant of 
‘(/uovedo,’or‘at least the most spirited,’ but 
L’Est range was not always faithiul when he 
mew the meaning, and lie is sometimes un- 
faithful from ignorance. ‘ lie altered some of 
the jests of his original to suit the scandal 
and I astes of bis times by allusions entirely 
English and local.’ 2. ‘Five Love Letters 
from a [ Portuguese] N tin to a [French] Cava- 
lier, from the French,’ licensed 28 Dec. 1 < >77, 
London, 1678, 12mo, and 1693; another edi- 
tion, called the. second, in both French and 
English, appeared in 1702. A second part, 

‘ Five Love Letters written by a Cavalier in 
Answer,’ London, 1694 (2nd edit. 1701), is 
also assigned to L’Estrange. 3. A disagree- 
able work, ‘ Love Letters between a Noble- 
man and liis Sister, viz. F d Lord Gr — y 

of Work and the Lady Henrietta Berk — ley, 
under t he borrowed names of Philander and 
Silvia, by the author ol’ the ‘ Letters from a 
Nun to a Cavalier’ <,2nd edit. 1734), is also 
ascribed to L’Estrange. The work refers to 
the elopement of Forde, lord Grey Tq. v.], with 
his sister-in-law, Lady Ilenrict t a Berkeley, in 
1682. 4. ‘The Gentleman Potliocarv; a true 
Story done out of the French,’ London, 1678, 
a volume of curious indecency ; a second 
edition, by Curll, is dated 1726. 5. ‘Tully’s 

OiKces in three books,’ London, 1 680 ; 6th 
edit., revised by John Long [q. v.], bishop of 
Norwich. 6. ‘ Twenty select Colloquies of 
Erasmus Roterodamus, pleasantly represent- 
ing several superstitious levities that were 
crept into the Church of Rome in his days,’ 
Loudon, 1680; 2nd edit., with two colloquies 
added, 1689. 7. ‘A Guido to Eternity, 

extracted out of the Writings of the Tloly 
Fathers and Ancient Philosophers,’ by John 
Bonn, 2nd edit. 1680. 8. ‘The Spanish De- 

cameron, or ten novels made English,’ London, 
1687 (licensed 17 Feb. 1686-7). 9. ‘Soneca’s 
Morals by way of abstract,’ 6th edit, 1693. 
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L’Est range is also credited with having begun 
in 1080 a translation from the Spanish of l)on 
Alonso de Cast ill io So vorcano of * The Spanish 
Polecat, or the Adventures of Seniora Ruefina, 
in four boohs, being a Detection of the Arti- 
fices used by such of the Fair Sex as are more 
at the Purses than at the Hearts of their 
Admirers.’ This was completed by Ozell in 
1717, and published by Curll. It was re- 
issued as ‘Spanish Amusements’ in 1727. 

L’Estrange was also one of the ‘hands’ 
who were responsible for ‘ Terence’s Comedies 
made English,’ London, 1698, 2nd edit., and 
for the translation of ‘ Tacit us ' in the same 
year ( Hatton Correspondence, ii. 235). ITe 
was author of ‘ A Key to lludibras,’ printed 
in Butler’s ‘ Posthumous Works,’ vol. ii. 
(1716), from an exact copy supplied by ‘the 
learned Dr. Midgeley ; ’ and he wrote the 
preface to Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s 
‘ Gerusalemme Liberata,’ 1687. 

Clarendon speaks of L’Estrange as ‘a man 
of a good wit and a fancy very luxuriant, 
and of an enterprising nature’ ( Rebellion , 
iv. 364). Pepys calls him ‘a man of fine 
conversation I think, but I am sure most 
courtly and full of compliments’ ( Diary, 
17 Dec. 1664, ii. 192). Evelyn describes him 
as ‘ a person of excellent parts, abating some 
affectations.’ Fuller respected him and dedi- 
cated to him his ‘ Omitliologic, or Speech 
of Birds’ (1653). L’Estrange was well ac- 
quainted with contemporary French and 
Spanish literature, and his frequent refe- 
rences to Bacon’s ‘ Essays ’ and his occasional 
quotation from a poet like Lord Brooke show 
that he was well read in English. Despite 
his quarrel with Milton, his name figures 
among the subscribers to the fourth edition 
of ‘ Paradise Lost ’ in 1 688. According to all 
accounts, he was personally attractive, and 
as a professional journalist he adhered to his 
principles with creditable tenacity, although 
he was a coarse controversialist, and sinned 
repeatedly, as in his attacks on Milton and 
Baxter, against the canons of good taste and 
feeling. Boyer, a contemporary biographer, 
writes that ‘lie was certainly a very great 
Master of the English Tongue’ (Annals, iii. 
243). Burnet, an unfriendly crit ic, draws at- 
tention to his ‘unexhausted copiousness in 
writing.’ His fluency was undoubtedly ir- 
repressible. lie wrote clearly, but in his 
endeavours to make himself intelligible to 
all classes he introduced much contempo- 
rary slang. Granger writes that ‘ he was 
one of the great corrupters of our lan- 
guage by excluding vowels and other letters 
not commonly pronounced, and introducing 
pert, and affected phrases ’ ( Iiiot /. Hist. iv. 70). 
Macaulay (Hist. l. 186) calls his literary style 


‘ a mean and flippant jargon.’ Hallam, who 
regarded him as ‘ the pattern of bad writing,’ 
yet credited him with ‘ a certain wit and 
readiness in raillery, which, while making 
him a popular writer in his own day, enable 
some of his works to be still read with some 
amusement’ (Lit. of Europe, iii. 555-6). In 
the history of journalism he holds a promi- 
nent place. Dr. .Johnson regarded him as 
the first writer upon record who regularly 
enlisted himself under the banners of a party 
for pay, and fought for it through right and 
wrong (Lit. Mag. 1758, p. 197). The influ- 
ence of his ‘ Observator ’ was far-reaching. 
Its title and form were plagiarised by jour- 
nalistic disciples even in his own lifetime (cf. 
Nichols, Lit. Anecdotes , i. 79 sq. ; and art. 
Tutohtn, John). It was familiar to Defoe, 
Addison, and Steele, and suggested much of 
their own work in the same direction. But 
L’Estrange is seen to best literary advan- 
tage in his translations. Occasionally, as in 
his ‘ Quevedo’ and ‘yEsop,’ he foisted on them 
his own views and unwarranted allusions to 
current events. But although not literal they 
are eminently readable. He was not more 
moral t han his contemporaries, and his choice 
of contemporary French authors for purposes 
of translation is not above reproach. 

[Authorities cited ; Biog. Brit. ; Burnet’s Own 
Time; Ranke’s Hist.; Macaulay’s Hist.; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. pt. vii. (L’Estrange 
Papers at Hunstanton); Popys’s Diary ; Evelyn’s 
Diary; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1060-7; L’Es- 
trange’s Tracts ; Cat. Satiric Prints in Brit. It us., 
div. i. pt. i. csp. p. 631 ; Boyer’s Annals of Anno, 
iii. 212 ; North’s Memoires of Musick, eel. Rim- 
bnult ; Jllomefield’s Norfolk, x. 314; Carthew’s 
Hundred of Launditch, i. 139-45; Cole MSS. in 
Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 5895, ff. 32, 80, 82 ; Birch’s 
Tillotson, iii. 4-5; Orme’s Life of Baxter; Mas- 
son’s Milton; Fox-Bourne’s English Newspapors; 
Halkett and Laing’s Diet, of Anon, and Pseudon. 
Lit. ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. s. v. ‘ Estrange.’] S. L. 

LE STRANGE, Sir THOMAS (1494- 
1545), of Hunstanton, Norfolk, born in 1494, 
son of Robeit le Strange (d. 1511), sixth in 
descent from Halno le Strange, brother of 
John le Strange, sixth baron of Knockyn 
[see under Le Strange, John, d. 1200], was 
esquire of the body to Henry VIII, and at- 
tended the king when he wont to the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold in 1520; he was knighted 
by Ilcnry at Whitehall in 1529, and served 
as high sheriff of Norfolk in 1532. Extracts 
from the ‘ Household Accounts’ kept at Hun- 
stanton in the time of Sir Thomas and his 
successor, from 1519 to 1678, were published 
in the ‘ Archceologia ’ for 1833. Sir Thomas 
was in attendance on Anne Boleyn at her 
coronation in 1533, her father, Sir Thomas 
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Boleyn, being a Norfolk neighbour, who is 
mentioned repeatedly in the above accounts 
as a visitor at Hunstanton. In 1536 Sir T, 
le Strange was appointed to attend on the 
king’s person during the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, and to bring fifty men with him ; in j 
July of that year he was placed on the com- j 
mission to inquire into the revenues of the 
wealthy abbey of Walsingha linear his own j 
Norfolk estate. It is to his credit that, j 
though a personal friend of the king, and j 
employed on business connected with the j 
dissolution of the monasteries, Sir Thomas j 
does not appear to liavo used his influence at 
court to secure for himself any church lands ■ 
whatever. H is picture, by 1 1 olbein, hangs at 
Hunstanton Hall, and a pencil sketch of 
him is among the Holbein drawings at Wind- 
sor ; both these were exhibited at the Tudor 
Exhibition in 1890. He . married Anne 
daughter of Nicholas, lord Yaux ; died 16 
Jan. 1545, and was buried at Hunstanton. 

The son, Sir Nicholas le Strange 
(1516-1580), became steward for life of the 
nianorsof Mary, duchess of Richmond (25 .1 an. 
1547); was knighted by Protector Somerset 
while serving with him in Scotland in 1547 
(Metcalfe, Knight *, p. 96 ) ; was elected M . P. 
for Norfolk (November 1547), for King’s Lynn 
(1555), for Castle Rising (1571); and was 
sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk in 1548. On 
15 Sept. 1549 he wrote to William Cecil, the 
king’s attorney, denying any sympathy with 
Kett’s rebel 1 \ ou ( Stato Papers , l)om. Edw. VI, 
viii. No. 60). * In 1559 he was a member of 
the household of Thomas Howard, duke of 
Norfolk, went with the duke to Scotland, and 
in February 1560 carried messages from him 
to the privy council. On 4 Oct. 1571 Le 
Strange denied, when examined by t he coun- 
cil, all knowledge of the duke’s treasonable 
negotiations with M ary Queen of Scots ( Hat - 
field MSS. i. 533). He married, first, Ellen, 
daughter of Sir "William Fitzwilliam of Mil- 
ton, Northamptonshire; and secondly, Ka- 
tharine, daughter of Sir John Hide of Aid- 
borough. ' By his first wife he had three sons 
and two daughters (Inq. post mort. in Public 
Record Office; Chane. Inq. 24 Eliz. pt. i. p. 20). 

[Le Strange Household Accounts, Arehaeo- 
logia, xxv. 411—569 ; Letters and Papers, Foroign 
and Domestic, of Henry VIII ; State Papors of j 
Henry VIII, xi, 73.] H. lb S. 

LE SUEUR, HUBERT (1595 P-1650?), 
sculptor, appears to have been born in Paris 
about 1695. According to tradition he was 
a pupil of Giovanni Bologna at Florence, but 
nothing seems certain except that Le Sueur 
assisted Pietro Tacca, Bologna’s pupil, in 
1610, in the completion of Bologna’s statue 
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of Henri IV on the Pont Neuf at Paris, 
which was dcst royed in the revol ution. After 
receiving employment from the king on va- 
rious works in Paris, Le Sueur came over to 
England about 1628. He lived for a time in 
Drury Lane, and afterwards in Bartholomew 
Close, near the church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great in Smithfield. 

In 1630 Le Sueur was employed by Sir 
Richard Weston (afterwards Earl of Port- 
land), then lord treasurer, to make and cast 
a brazen statue of Charles 1 on horseback, to 
be set up in the gardens of Weston’s new 
house at Roehampton. Le Sueur was to take 
advice from the king’s ‘ ridei’S of great horses’ 
as to the shape of the horse and the king’s 
action on the horse, and he was to receive 
600/. for the work, which was to be com- 
pleted in eighteen months. This is the first 
important commission that Le Sueur is known 
to have received. There is no evidence to 
show' that, the group was completed ; but an 
identical group was cast in London in 1033, 
apparently at the expense of Weston, al- 
though, according to tradition and the in- 
scription on the engraving of the statue by 
Hollar, it was at the expense of the Earl of 
Arundel. A small model by Le Sueur was 
in Charles I’s own collection. There appears 
to have been an intention to set the statue up 
in Coven t Garden, but it seems to have re- 
j mained unplaced until the execution of the 
king, when it, was sold ns old metal by the 
j parliament to one John Revolt, a brazier in 
j llolborn, and was ordered to be destroyed. 

Revet t, however, concealed it safely, and 
j produced it in 1660; it was immediately 
I claimed by Weston's son Jerome, earl of 
Portland, but Revett declined to give it up, 
and presented it to the king. It was not, 
till 1674 that it was set up at Charing Cross 
upon a pedestal, designed by GrinlingGibbous 
[q. v. ], and executed in marble by Joshua Mar- 
shall. On t he left forefoot of the horse is the 
| signature ‘ hubeu i.e sveeu (fe)cit 1633.’ 
j From another agreement preserved among 
the State Papers, dated 20 March 1633, it 
appears t hat Archbishop Laud gave Le Sueur 
| a commission to execute for 400/. two bronze 
[ statues of the king and queen; these were 
! completed in 1634, and presented by Laud to 
St. John’s College, Oxford, where they still 
remain in t lie second quadrangle: they have 
sometimes hern at t ributed toF. Fanelli [q. v.] 
Another agreement, dated 18 July 1634, re- 
cords a commission to Le Sueur from Lord 
Cottington to set up a great tomb in West- 
minster Abbey. Le Sueur’s tomb and bust 
of Lady Cottington still remain, but the re- 
cumbent figure of Lord Cottington was exe- 
cuted at, a later date by F. Fanelli. Le Sueur 
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was extensively employed by the king, and 
payment was frequently made to him for 
busts, copies of antique statues, and other 
works in bronze or copper, while he received 
allowances for house-rent and similar ex- 
penses. Peacham, in his ‘Oouipleat Gentle- 
man’ (edit.. 1034, p. 107), gives a description 
of six statues done by Le Sueur for the king 
at St. James’s Palace. Among these was a 
copy of the famous ‘ Borghese ’ gladiator in 
the Louvre, that stood for many years in St. 
James’s Park, at. the end of the canal opposite 
the Horse Guards, and is now in the private 
garden at Windsor Castle. Other works 
executed by Le Sueur for Charles 1 include 
a ‘Mercury’ for a fountain in the gardens of 
Somerset House, a bust of James 1, which 
still remains at Whitehall, and a bust of i 
Charles I, life-size and gilt, with a crown on 1 
his head. i 

On the death of his patron the Earl of > 
Portland in 10.35, Le Sueur was employed to { 
execute his monument, in Winchester Cathe- j 
dral; this was subsequently wrecked by the j 
puritans, but the figure still remains. In 
1035 also Le Sueur executed the fine bust 
of Sir Thomas Richardson in Westminster 
Abbey. In the Bodleian Librarv at Oxford 
there is an excellent statue of William Her- 
bert, third earl of Pembroke, by Le Sueur. 
By an agreement dated 17 June 1038 (also 
among the State Papers), and witnessed by J 
Inigo Jones, Le Sueur agreed to make two 
statues of JamesI and Charles I, at 170/. each; 
these were completed in 1030, and formed 
jmrt of the screen designed by Inigo Jones 
lor, Winchester Cathedral. On the removal 
of this screen these statues were moved to 
the west end of the cathedral, where they 
still remain. Thero is no record of Le Sueur 
after this date, though he is usually stated 
to have died in London about 1652. All Le 
Sueur’s work in bronze and copper is of the 
highest merit. 

Le Sueur was married in Paris before 1010 
to Noetni Le Blanc, and their son Henri was 
baptised on 17 March 1010 at St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois in Paris. A certificate of strangers 
living in London in December 1035 (among 
the State Papers) records Le Sueur as living 
in St. Bartholomew’s parish, with three chil- 
dren, English born, and four servants. A son 
Isaac was buried in St. Bartholomew’s Church 
in 1630. 

In the medal room at the Brit ish Museum 
there is a fine portrait-medal of Le Sueur, 
executed by Warin in 1635. A portrait of 
a sculptor painted by Vandyck,and engraved 
in mezzotint by Jan Van Somer, is supposed 
on generally accepted grounds to represent 
L.- Sueur. ' 


[Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. Car. I, 1630- 
1640; Jal’s Diet. Crit. de Eiographie et d’llis- 
toiro; Walpole’s Anecd. of Painting,; Dussieux’s 
Les Artistes Fran<jais a 1’ Stranger ; Vertue’s Cat. 
of Charles T’s collection ; Cunningham’s Hand- 
book of London ; Carpenter’s .Pictorial Notices 
of Vandyck ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. ii. 54 ; 
information from H. P. Homo, esq.] L. C. 

LETCHWjpRTH, THOMAS (1739- 
1784), quaker, third son of Robert and Eliza- 
beth Letchworth, was a descendant of Robert. 
Letchworth, one of the first quakers impri- 
soned at Cambridge in 1660 ( Crisp MSS . , 
Devonshire House). He was bom at Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, in 1739, but his parents soon 
removed to Norwich, and afterwards toWalt- 
ham Abbey. At seven years old he delivered 
harangues on life and immortality from a 
tombstone in Norwich. After having been 
taught by Joseph Dancer, a schoolmaster 
at Hertford, Letchworth was apprenticed 
to a shopkeeper at Epping. His master’s 
efforts to induce him to join the established 
church were unsuccessful, his appreciation 
f silent worship being so sincere that he 
sometimes kept the meeting at Epping alone, 
lie soon moved to London and took a shop 
in Spitalfields, where he began preaching at 
the age of nineteen. He afterwards mar- 
ried and settled in Tooley Street, South- 
wark. In 1765 he published some small 
volumes of verse. In 1773 he commenced 
publishing ‘ The Monthly Ledger,, or Lite- 
rary Repository,’ to which he contributed 
many articles himself. It wafe entirely un- 
sectarian. It was discontinued after the 
third year. 

T 11 1775 Letchworth published the ‘Life 
an d W rit i ngs of J ohn W oolman ’ [q. v.1, whom 
he calls ‘The Christian Socrates/ He died, 
after a prolonged illness, atthehouse of Joseph 
Rand, Newbury, Berkshire; 7 Nov, 1784, and 
was buried in the F riends’ burial-ground at 
Reading. 

Ilis sermons, preached at the Park, -South- 
wark, were taken down in shorthand, and 
published in London in 1787. An American 
edition was published at Salem in 1794. Ac- 
cording to a note at the end of the preface, 
the first sermon had been incorrectly printed 
in Ireland under the name of Somdel Fother- 
gill [q. v.l Letch worth’s ‘Brief Account of 
Fothergill,’ published in the 1 * Monthly Lod- 
ger,’ was also printed separately, Lbndon, 
1774. 

Letchworth married, 21 March 1759, at 
the Savoy Meeting-house, Sarah Burge. His 
only son died in youth. 

[Life and Character of Thomas Letchworth, 
by William Matthews, Bath, 1786 ; Letchworth’s 
Twelve Discourses, London, 1787 ; Gent. Mag. 
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1784, pt. ii. p. 878; Smith’s Cataloguo; Friends’ 
Registers, Devonshire House; Crisp and his Cor- 
respondents, 1892, p. 79.] C. F. S. 

LETHBRIDGE, JOSEPH WATTS 
(1817-1885), dissenting divine, born at Ply-* 
month 20 Jan. 1817, entered Cheslnmt. Col- 
lege in 1842, and in 184(5 1 judy Huntingdon’s 
connexion, in which he laboured at 1\ idder- 
m inster, and afterwards at Melbourne, Derby- 
shire (1850-5). Migrating to the inde- 
pendents, he was placed in charge of their 
church at Byfield, Northamptonshire, whence 
he removed in 1802 to Leicester, and thence 
in 1868 to Wellingborough. He retired in 
1883, and died 27 July 1885. 

Lethbridge published: 1. ‘The Shak- 
spere Almanack for 1849/ London, 12mo. 
2. ‘ Woman the Glory of Man/ London, 185(5, 
i 12mo. 3. ‘Loving Thoughts for Human 
Hearts/. London, 18(50, 12 mo. 4. ‘TheTdvls 
of Solomon : the Hebrew Marriage Week 
arranged in Dialogue/ London, 1878, 8vo. 

[Congregational Year-Book ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

J. 31. R. 

LETHBRIDGE, WAITER STE- 
PHENS (1772-1831 ?), miniature-painter, 
son of William Lethbridge, a farmer, was born 
at Charleton, Devonshire, and baptised there 
on 13 Oct. 1772. He was apprenticed to a 
house-painter; for a short time he acted as 
assistant to a travelling artist, and then came 
to London, where he studied in (he schools 
of tho Royal Academy. From 1801 to 1829 
Lethbridge was an annual exhibitor of minia- 
tures at the Academy ; these included por- 
traits of Mrs. Glover, Miss Booth, Miss Kelly, 
Miss Lacy, and other theatrical celehrit ies. 
Ilis likenesses of the Earl and Countess of 
Huntingdon and Henry Nugent Bell were, 
engraved for the latter’p ‘ Huntingdon Peer- 
age/ 1821, and those of Captain George 
NicholasHardinge, R.N., George P. Bidder 
(‘The Calculating Boy’) and Sarah Lvsons, 
the Ipswich centenarian, have also been en- 
graved. Tn 1830 Lethbridge retired to Stone- 
house, Plymouth,, where he is said to have 
died in 1831, but this is not confirmed by the 
parish register. His miniatures of Samuel 
Horsley^ bishop of St, Asaph, and Dr. John 
Wolcot (‘Peter Pindar’) are in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

[Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers 
(Armstrong) ; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1 760- 
1880 ; Royal Academy Catalogues ; information 
from the Rev. Vincent Young, vicar of Charle- 
ton.] . F. M. O’D. 

LETHEBY, HENRY (1816-1876), ana- 
lytical chemist, was bom at Plymouth in 
1816k. He graduated M.B. at London Uni- 


3i 

versity in 1842, and was also L.S.A. (1837) 
and Ph.D. He wus lecturer on chemistry 
at the London Hospital, and for some years 
medical officer of health and analyst of roods 
for the city of London. Ho was also ap- 
pointed chief examiner of gas for the metro- 
polis under the board of trade. Letheby was 
an exceedingly accurate technological che- 
mist, and contributed many papers to the 
‘ Lancet ’ and ot her scientific periodicals. He 
was a fellow of the Linnean and Chemical 
I Societies. He died on 28 March 1876 at 
! bis residence, 17 Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, 

[ London. He left a widow. Let heby’s chief 
work was a treatise on ‘Food, its Varieties, 
Chemical Composition, &c./ London, 1870, 
8vo; 2nd edit. 1872. His official reports on 
the sanitary condition of London were pub- 
lished from time to time. 

[Times, 30 .March 1876; Medical Register for 
18/6 and JS77; Analyst. 1876, p. 15; Chemical 
News, 1876, p. 146 ; Public Health, 1876,p.218; 
Med. Times and Gazelle, 1870, p. 447; Men of 
the Reign. J W. A J. A. 

LETHERLAND, JOSEPH (1690-1764), 
physician, was born at Stratford-on-A von in 
1(599. He entered the university of Leyden 
30 Sept. 1722, and graduated M.l). 5 July 
1724 wit h an inaugural dissertation, ‘ Veto- 
rum meilicoriim sentential de Phrenitide 
ciiranila’ (Leyden, 1721, 4to). Some years 
aft erwards he was created doctor of medicine 
| of Cambridge by royal mandate 9 April 1736, 
and thus qualified for the fellowship of the 
Royal College of Physicians, where he was 
admitted candidate 30 Sept. 1736, and fellow 
30 Sept. 1737, afterwards holding the office 
of censor and oilier college dignities. lie 
was elected physician to St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital 7 July 173(5, and resigned that office 
at the close of 1758. In 1761 Letherland 
was appointed physician to the queen, on 
the recommendation of Dr, William ITeber- 
den the elder !q. v.l, who lmd declined the 
honour. He died 31 March 1764, and was 
buried in the church of St. Mary, Alder- 
manbury, where a memorial tablet was 
placed to him. 

Letherland always practised in London, 
but without becoming much known to the 
public, though he was highly esteemed by 
his colleagues for his learning and profes- 
sional attainments. Ilis classical learning 
was shown in a reply to Conyers Middle- 
ton’s dissertation on the servile condition of 
physicians among the Romans, in which he 
vindicated the position of the Roman physi- 
cians : ‘ Notie breves in Dissertationem de 
Medicorum apud Romanos conditione a C. 
Middleton editam/ 8vo, London. 1726. This 
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was bis only separate publication, but be is 
known to liave contributed largely to John 
Fothergill’s ‘ Account of tbe Sore Tbroat at- 
tended with Ulcers,’ 1748. The historical 
portion, identifying tbe disease with one 
described by Spanish physicians in the si.v- 
teenthand seventeenth centuries, is admitted 
to be his work (Thomas IIealdk, O ratio 
JIarveiana, 4to, London, 1765). Indeed he 
has the credit of being the First to draw at- 
tention' to this disease (the modern diph- 
theria) in 1769 (John Chandler, Oh the 
Disease vailed a Cold , 1761, p. 5(5), though 
he modestly never asserted his claim to 
priority. 

[Mnnk's Coll, of Pliys. 187S.ii.13o; English- 
speaking Students at Leyden (Index Soe.), 1883; 
Archives of St. Thomas's Hospital.] J. F. 1’. 

LETHIEULLIER, SMART (1701- 
1760), antiquary, born 6 Nov. 1701. was (lie 
second son of John Lethieullier of Alderx- 
brook Manor House, Little Ilford, Essex, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Joseph Smart, 
knt., of Havering. TI is grandfather, Sir John 
Lethieullier, knt. ( d. 1718), was sheril! of 
London in 1674, and had purchased the i 
Aldersbrook estate. The family was origi- j 
nally of Brabant . Smart Let hieullier entered 
as a gentleman-commoner of Tri nit y ( ’ollege, 
Oxford, 10 Feb. 1710 JO, and graduated 
M.A. 11 July 1726 ( Cat. O.ef. Grad.) lie 
devoted himself chiefly to antiquities, and 
formed collect ions and made drawings while 
travelling in France, Italy, Germany, and 
all parts of England. ( )n his father’s death, 

1 Jan. 176(5 7, lie succeeded to Aldersbrook, 
and in the grounds, which he improved, built 
a small ‘ hermitage’ for his collections. The 
manor-house and the hermitage wore pulled 
down by Sir J. T. Long, who purchased the 
property a few years after Lethieullier’s 
death (Walkout), Greater London, i. 502). 
Lethieullier’s collections consisted of manu- 
scripts, books, ‘ medals ’ (coins •'), drawings, 
and ancient marbles. In Rome he had 
had dealings with the antiquary Fieoroni 
(Michaelts, Anc. Marbles in Great. Brit. 

§ 66). Among the drawings were a folio 
volume of ‘ finely painted ’ drawings of an- 
cient marbles ( Gent. Mat/. 1760, p. 443), and 
drawings by Lethieullier himself of Saxon 
and English antiquities (//>.; Nichols, Lit. 
An. v. 469) ; many of these, together with 
others by Vert ue and Sir Charles Frederick, 
came into Horace Walpole’s possession ( ih. 
i. 695, vi. 287). Lethieullier also formed a 
, collection of English fossils, which ul the 
time of his death was contained in ‘two 
large cabinets,’ and which is described by 
Peter Collinson [q. v.] (Gent. May. 1700, 
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p. 446) as a * great collection, which excells 
most others.’ Lethieullier made an illus- 
trated manuscript catalogue of the rarer 
specimens. Lethieullier was a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries (elected in or before 
1750), a fellow of the lioyal Society, and a 
| member of the Spalding Society (elected 
| 16 Aug. 173.3). lie was the friend of many 
learned men. He corresponded on antiqui- 
ties with Francis Wiso of Oxford arid with 
Dr. Ducarel. Some of his letters are printed 
! in Nichols’s ‘ Lit. Illustr.’ iii. 662-45. l)r. 

[ Mead, Mart in Folkes,and Samuel Gale were 
among his acquaintances. Tie contributed 
several papers to vols. i. and ii. of the ‘ Ar- 
chreologia,’ furnished an account of Ambres- 
bury Banks, and of Roman antiquities found 
at Leyton, Essex, for Gough’s ‘ Camden,’ vol. 
ii. (Walford, Greater I/mdon , i. 417, 418, 
{ 184), and wrote a description of tho Bayeux 
I tapestry ( Ducarel, Anglo-Norman Ahtiqui- 
| ties, &t\, 1707 ; cp. Nichols, Lit. An. iv. 704). 
i lie died at Aldersbrook on 27 Aug. 1700, 

I and was buried in Little Ilford Church. A 
1 monument to him is on the north side of the 
nave ( ib. v. 670). llis library was sold by 
auction in 1760 (ib. v. 371). Nichols (ib. v. 
60S) describes him as ‘ ah excellent scholar’ 
and ‘ a polite gentleman.’ Lethieullier mar- 
I ried, on 5 Feb. 1725-6, Margaret (d. 19 June 
■ 1 756 ), daughter of William Sloper of Wood- 
[ bay, Berkshire. They had no children, 
i I .el hieullier was succeeded at Aldersbrook 

and in the manor of Birch Hall at Thgydon 
; Bois, and in other estates that he had pur- 
| chased (Morant, Essex, i. 1, 4, 5, 27, 28, 

' 166), by Mary, only daughter of his next 
' brother, Charles Lethieullier (1718-1759), 

I fellow of All Souls’ College, D.C.L., F.S.A., 
oounsellor-at-law (Lit. An. iii. 660, v. 672 ; 
Foster, Alumni Oxon.) 

In the British Museum are various anti- 
i quities presented by members of the Le- 

I I hieullier family. In 1756 Colonel William 
J Let hieullier, F.S.A., a cousin of Smart’s, who 

had travelled in Egypt, bequeathed a collec- 
tion of English and Egyptian antiquities, 
including a mummy. In 1756-60 Smart 
Lethieullier and Pitt, son of Colonel Wil- 
liam Lethieullier, presented Egyptian mum- 
mies, collins, fragments of statues, bronzes, 
manuscripts, &c. (Brit. Mus. Guide to Exkib. 
Galleries, * List of Benefactors ; ’ Niohols, 
Lit. An. v. 372). ^ 

[Morant’s Essex, i. 27-8, &c. ; various ref. 
in Nichols’s Lit. Blast, and in Lit. Anecd., 
especially v. 368-72; Gent. Mag- 179,9, pp. 394, 
443 ; authorities cited.] W. W. 

LETHINGTON, Lord (1490-1586). [See 
Maitland, Sib Richard.] 
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LETHLOBOR (d. 871), Irish king, son 
of Longsech, first appears in history as victor 
in battle against the Lanes in co. Down in 
826. He was then a king of Dal Araidhe, 
a territory including the southern half of 
Antrim and the greater part of Down. Ilis 
rule only extended over the southern half. 
In 853 he repulsed an invasion of Aedh 
MacNeill, and during his long life this was 
the only serious attack made by the greater 
Ulster upon the lesser. He became king of 
all lesser Ulster, or Ulidia, and died of a 
wound, * after a good life ’ (Arm. It. Eiremm, i . 
516), in 871. Ulidia was perhaps more sub- 
ject to attack from without by the Danes, J 
and from the land side by the increasingly 
powerful Cinel Eoghainand Oirgliialla, than 
any other, and it is clear that Let hlobor was 
one of the most powerful of the kings of 
Ulidia. lie was succeeded immediately by 
his son Cennctich as king of Dal Araidhe, 
and, after an interval, as king of Ulidia. 

[Book of Leinster, MS. of the twelfth century, 
facs. fol. 41, cols. 3 and 5; Annals of Ulster, 
ed. Hennessy, i. 325, &c. ; Annala Itioghaehta 
Eireann, ed. O’Donovan, i. 516, &c.] N. M. 

LETTICE, JOHN (1737-1832), poet and 
•divine, son of .Tolm Lettice, clergyman, by 
Mary, daughter of Richard Newcome, rector 
■of Wyraington, was born on 27 Dec. 1737 at, 
Rusliden in Northamptonshire. Ilis father 
<lied when he was fourteen, and left him to 
tho guardianship of a maternal uncle. He 
was educated at Oakham School, and ad- 
mitted to Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
in 1756, where he 'graduated B. A. 176.1, M. A. 
1764, S.T.B. 1771, and S.T.P. 1797. He 
became a fellow of his college, and in 1764 
obtained the Seatonian prize with a poem 
on the conversion of St. Paul, which was 
published in 1766, and was reissued in the 
Musro Seatonian®/ 1772. » In March 1765 
he spent an evening with Dr. Johnson, who 
was visiting Cambridge. In 1768 he accom- 
panied Sir Robert Gunning as chaplain and 
secretary to , the British embassy at Copen- 
hagen, wag present at the palace revolution 
in 1772, and subsequently visited other parts 
of the continent. In 17$5 he was presented 
by his college to the living of Peasmarsh 
(riding of Hastings, Sussex), in 1 799 he was 
tutor to the Beckford family, and on 21 Feb. 
1804 was nominated to the prebend of Sea- 
ford in the church of Chichester, both of 
which preferments he held till his death on 
18 Oct. 1832. In his later years he was 
chaplain to the Duke of Hamilton. He was 
greatly respected by his parishioners, who 
erected a monument to his memory. Lettice 
married, first, a daughter of John Newling, 


an alderman of Cambridge ; she died in 
January 1788: secondly, on 25 May 1788, a 
daughter of Dr. Hinckley of the parish of 
St. Mary Aldermanbury, city of London. 

Lettice published, apart from sermons and 
the Seatonian poem: 1. ‘ Letters on a Tour 
through various parts of Scotland in 1792/ 
London, 1794. 2. ‘ A Plan for the safe Re- 

moval of Inhabit ants not Military from Towns 
and Villages on the coasts of Great Britain 
in case of the threatened Invasion.’ London, 
1803. 3. ‘The Village Catechist’ (addressed 
to the inhabitants of Peasmarsh), 1803. 
1. ‘ Fables for the Fireside’ (dedicated to 
the Marchioness of Douglas and Clydesdale), 
London, 1812. 5. ‘ Suggestions on Clerical 

Eloquence,* London, 1822. He contributed 
articles on Scottish biography, which were 
originally intended as an appendix to the 
work numbered 1 above, to the ‘ European 
Magazine ’ for 1 794-5. He also translated 
(with Thomas Martyn) ‘The Antiquities of 
Herculaneum,’ from the Italian (only one 
vol. published, London, 1773), and ‘The Im- 
mortality of the Soul/ a poem, from the Latin 
of Isaac Hawkins Browne the elder [q. v.J, 
Cambridge, 1795. 

[Didot’s Nouvello Biog. ; Gent. Mag. 1788, pi. 
ii.p. (5 tS, 178!) pt. i. p. 466. 1832 pt. i. pp. 477-9; 
Nichols’s Lit. ill. vi. 141 sq., vii. 48 sq., viii 372 ; 
Graduati Canlabr. ; Lett ice’s prof, to his Sugges- 
tions on Church Eloquence; llorsfield’s Sussex ; 

! Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] W. A. S. 

| LETTOU, JOHN (jl. 1180), printer, 

; was the first printer who set up a printing- 
tress in the city of London, lie. appears to 
tave been of foreign extraction. His type, 

[ which is of peculiar excellence, so much re- 
sembles that, of M. Moravus, a printer of 
Naples, that it is possible that Lettou learnt 
printing there. lie printed in 1480, three 
years after Cotton set up his press in West- 
minster, an indulgence of Sixtus IV issued 
by John Kendall [see under Kendall, John, 
d. 1485], of which at least two editions are 
known. In tho same year he printed, at 
the expense of William Wilcock, an edition 
by Thomas l’enketh of Antonius Andre® 

‘ Quiestiones super xii. libros Metaphysic®.’ 
In 1481 Lettou printed, also at Wilcock’s 
expense, an edition of Thomas Wallensis’s 
commentary on the Psalms. About the 
same time lie entered into partnership with 
William de Maclilinia fq. v.J, with new type, 
and they printed five law-books, including 
an edition of Littleton’s ‘Tenures;’ a later 
edition of this work (1485?) bears the name 
of Maclilinia alone as a printer, so that Lettou 
probably died or ceased print ing about 1483. 
From the colophon to the first edition of the 
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last-named work it appears that his print- 
ing-press was close to All Saints’ Church in 
the City. 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. of Karly English Books to 1(540 ; in- 
formation from K. Gordon Duff, esq.] L. C. 

LETTS, THOMAS (1803-1873 ). invent or 
of ‘Letts’s "Diaries/ son of John Letts, a 
London bookbinder, by his wife Susan Spicer, 
was born at Stock well, London, in 1803. lie 
was educated at Dr. (Tosby's school at Green- 
wich, and thenapprent iced to his father’s busi- 
ness. On his father’s retirement, about 1835 
he continued to carry on the business, but 
devoted himself specially to the manufacture 
of diaries. Killed diaries existed long be for 
Letts’s time, hut he improved them and 
adapted them to a variety of requirements. 
By 1830 no less than twenty-eight varieties 
of the ordinary diary wore issued, ranging 
from foolscap folio, one day to a page, to the 
small pocket diary of a few inches in size each 
way. Letts also issued interest tables, modi- | 
cal diaries, office calendars, parliamentary 
registers and guides, ledgers, log-books, cle- 
rical diaries, and washing-hooks (cf. Brit. 
Mus. Cat.) The sale gradually increased to 
several hundred thousands annually, and 
Letts erected large factories at New Cross. 
He acquired a property at (’bale, Isle of 
Wight, and in 1804, on the occasion of the 
Shakespeare tercentenary, he erected a small 
Doric temple in the neighbouring woods as 
a memorial to the poet. This is still to he 
seen from the road above St. Catherine’s 
Point. Letts died at Granville Park, Black- 
heath, on 8 Aug. 1873, and was buried in 
Norwood cemetery. lie married, first, in 
1837 Harriet Cory, by whom lie had three 
sons and a daughter, and on her death Emma 
Horwood Barry, by whom he had seven 
children. Shortly after Letts’s death the 
business was turned into a limited liability 
company, but. in 1 H8o the company went 
into liquidation, and the entire diary busi- 
ness was purchased by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

Thackeray, in his ‘.Roundabout Papers/ 
No. 18, first published in the ‘Cornhill Maga- 
zine’ for .January 1802, made ‘ Letts’s Diary’ 
the text of a New-year’s sermon. lie declared 
his preference for ‘one of your No. 12 diaries, 
three shillings cloth boards; silk limp, gilt 
edges, three and six ; French morocco, tucl 
ditto, four and six.’ 

[Information kindly supplied by Thomas Alton 
Letts, esq., of New York.] T. 8. 

LETTSOM, JOHN COAKLEY (1744- 
1£15), physician, was bom on 22 Nov. 1744 
at Little Vandyke, one of the Virgin Islands, 


I West. Indies, of a quakcr family of Cheshire 
! origin. When six years old h.e was sent to 
| England for his education, and came under 
the notice of Samuel Fothergill [q.v.j, the 
u linker preacher. lie was placed at school 
with Gilbert Thompson, afterwards a pliy-» 
sician, whose academy was celebrated among 
the Society of Friends. In April 1761 he 
was apprenticed to Abraham Sut cliff, a sur- 
geon and apothecary at Settle, Yorkshire. 
Here Lettsom acquired a good knowledge 
of Latin, and became well versed in botany. 
At the end of five years’ apprenticeship he 
' went to London, introduced by Samuel Fo- 
thergill to his brother, Dr. John Fothergill 
, [q. v.J, the physician. He became a pupil 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, under Benjamin 
( 'owel 1 1 he surgeon, with the physicians Rus- 
sell, Grieve, and especially Mark Akenside, of 
whose manners in the hospital he has left 
an amusing description. lie also attended 
the lectures of Dr.. Fordyce, but occupied 
himself chiefly with carefully studying and 
taking notes of the cases, at that time an 
unusual practice, and not pursued by any 
other pupil of the hospital. 

In October 1767 he returned to the West 
Indies to take possession of a small property 
left him by his father, the most valuable 
portion of which consisted of fifty slaves, 
whom Lettsom, though possessed of no other 
resou roes, at once emancipated. lie then went 
into practice at Tortola, and in six months 
made about 2,000/,, on the strength of Which 
capital he returned to London to follow in 
the steps of the great Fothergill. In October 
1 708 lie entered the university of Edinburgh, 
where he studied under Cullen and Home. 
After visiting several universities and health 
resorts on the continent he graduated M.D. at 
Leyden on 20 June 1769, with a dissertation, 

‘ Ohservat iones ad vires These pertinentes/ 
4to, Leyden, 1709* In 1770 he became li- 
centiate of the College of Physicians, and 
commenced practice in the city of London. 
By his marriage in the same year with the 
daught er of John Miers he acquired a con- 
siderable fortune. Thus favourably launched, 
his quaker connections and the recointbenda- 
tion of l)r. Fothergill, who was atthat time 
leaving the city, soon brought him a large 
practice. In 177.0 he became F.S/A., and 
in 1771 F.R.S., and afterwards joined many 
other medical and scientific societies. : For 
many years his income amounted toseveral 
thousands, but his great munificence* and 
still more his lavish expenditure, kept him 
in continual pecuniary difficulties, so that 
(as he himself explains) constant occupa- 
tion became a necessity, and for nineteen 
years he never took a holiday. ToWarfiathe 
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close of his life he was compelled to part 
with his suburban house, Grove Hill, Cam- 
berwell, where he had spent immcnso sums 
on a museum, library, and botanical garden. 
This remarkable mansion was described in 
‘ Grove Hill, a Pflem/ 4to, 1799 [by the Rev. 
T. Maurice] ; ‘ Grove Hill, an Horticultural 
Sketch,’ 4to, 1804. Shortly before his death 
he came into a large West Indian fortune 
bequeathed to him and his grandson by the 
widow of his son, Pickering Lettsom, but did 
not live long enough to profit by it. 

After forty-five years’ incessant occupation 
in his profession, Lettsom died at. his house, 
Sambrook Court, Basmghall Street, on 1 Nov. j 
1815, and was buried in the Friends’ Burying- ! 
ground, Coleman Street, Bunhill Row. I ^ett- ; 
som had a large family. One son, Samuel \ 
Fothergill, and two daughters, married re- j 
spectively to Dr. Philip Elliot t and Mr. John I 
Elliott of Pimlico, survived him, and left j 
issue. Sevoral children died before him, in- i 
eluding his eldest son, John Miers Lettsom j 
(1771-1799), a physician of promise (Gent. 
Mag. January 1800), and father of William 
Nansona Lettsom [see ad Jin.'] 

Lettsom was one of the most successful 
of the long roll of quaker physicians. He 
was not a rigid quaker, being, to use his own 
words, ‘a volatile creole, in his nature and 
essence changeable,’ but he always attended 
worship, and retained the quaker dress even 
in the presence of royalty, lie was a man 
of warm heart, active benevolence, and so 
much perseverance and practical skill as to 
secure him a very large pract ice. 

In medical science Lettsom achieved no- 
thing of moment, but he rendered important 
public .services as a philanthropist, taking 
part in the foundation of several valuable in- 
stitutions. In 1770 he united with others in 
founding the General Dispensary in Alders- 
gate Street, the first of its kind in London, 
and in 1773 became one of its physicians, 
when he published oh anonymous pamphlet 
advocating its claims (‘On the Improvement 
of Medicine in London on the basis of the 
Publih Good,’ 8vo, London, 1773). In the 
next ^year he brought out ‘ Medical Memoirs 
of the. general Dispensary,’ containing records 
of cases, observed there. He also assisted 
Dr. HawCs and others in founding the Royal 
Humane Society, and the .establishment of 
the Itdyal Sea Bathing Infirmary at Margate 
was largely due to him. Lettsom’s name is, 
however, chiefly connected with the Medical 
Society of London, of which he was one of the 
original founders, and which he enriched by 
the gift of a freehold' house in Bolt Court, 
Fleet .Street, of a considerable library, and by 
the fpundation of a gol^medal (called after 


! his patron ‘the Fothergillian ’) to be given 
annually for a medical essay. His own name 
is still commemorated in the ‘ Lettsomian 
Lectures ’ given in the society. In 1812 lie 
became president of the newly founded Philo- 
sophical Society of London, and contributed 
to it several lectures. 

In early life Lettsom was a supporter of 
inoculation for the small-pox, aiding in the. 
foundation of the Society for General Inocu- 
lation, and publishing pamphlets on the sub- 
ject, one of which brought him into a contro- 
versy with llenry, baron Dimsdale [q. v.] But 
when vaccination was introduced he became 
an ardent, advocate in print and otherwise of 
t he new practice, and warmly supported Jen- 
ner’s claims to public recognition. He took 
also an active part in promoting the erection 
of a memorial to John Howard. Another 
subject in which he interested himself was 
the introduction of the mangel-wurzel, first 
brought, into notice by Sir Richard Jebb in 
1 7 80. Let t som translated a pamphlet on the 
subject ( ‘An Account of the Mangel-Wurzel, 
or Loot of Scarcity,’ from the French of the 
Abbe de Commerdl, 8vo, 17871, grew the 
seed himself, and imported a large quantity, 
which lie distributed to farmers and others 
in this country as well as in Europe, America, 
and the West Indies. The diminution of in- 
temperance, the study of anatomy, the relief 
of distress, the reform of prisons, the keeping 
of bees, &e., were other topics which his in- 
defatigable public spirit led him to take up 
and write about. 

Lettsom’s literary activity was the more 1 
remarkable, because most of his works as well 
as his private letters were written in his car- 
riage while driving about to see his patients. 
His multifarious writings maybe arranged 
under three heads: I. Medical and scien- 
tific ; IT. Biographical ; Til. Popular and 
philanthropic. Of the first class the follow- 
ing maybe mentioned: 1. ‘Reflections on 
the General Treatment and Cure of Fevers,’ 
8vo, 1772. 2. ‘ The Natural History of the 

Tea [Free, with Observations on its Medical 
Qualities,’ &c., 4to, London, 1772 ; 2nd edit. 
1799. An expansion of his Leyden disserta- 
tion, containing an accurato botanical de- 
scription of the plant, by which Linnaeus, in 
a complimentary letter, allowed himself cor- ^ 
rected (Pktttukkw, Life, ii. 583). 3. ‘The 
Naturalist’s and Traveller’s Companion/ 8vo, 
177.3; 3rd edit. 1799. 4. ‘History of the 
Origin of Medicine, an Oration at the Medical 
Society,’ 4to, 1778. The notes show much 
m iscel laneou s 1 earn i ng. French t ranslat ion by 
M. II* **, London and Paris, 1787. 5. ‘ Hints 
respecting the Chlorosis of Boarding Schools/ 

8 vo, 1795. 0. 4 Observations on the Cow 
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Pock,’ 1st edit. 4to, 1801 (privately printed); 
2nd edit. 8vo, 1801. fie published also 
twenty-seven papers in the ‘ Memoirs,’ 1792- 
1805, and the ‘ Transactions of the Medical 
Society of London,’ 1810. The most import ant 
observation is that on the effects of alcoholic 
excess on the nervous system in women, con- 
tained in a paper, ‘Some Remarks on the 
Effect s of Lignum Quassia; Am acre ’ ( Memoirs, 
vol. i.), and repeated in a pamphlet. ‘ On the 
Effects of Hard, Drinking,’ 4to, 1791. lie 
also wrote in other medical journals, and one 
paper of no moment in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ 1780. 

II. His biographical writings were; ‘ Life 
of John Fothergill, ’in his ‘ Works’ (edited by 
Lettsom, -‘1 vols. 8vo, 1783) ; one vol. 4to. 
1784. The fourth edition of the ‘Memoirs,' 
8vo, 1786, contains also memoirs of William 
Cuming, George Cleghorn, Alexander Rus- 
sell, and Peter Collinson. He wrote also 
memoirs of William Ilewson (‘Trans. Med. 
Soc.’ vol. i. pt. i.), of James Johnstone (//>. 
vol. i. pt. ii. ), and of Edward Jenner (oration 
at Medical Society, 8 March 1804); obi- ! 
tuary notice of Baron Dimsdale (anonymous, j 
in ‘ European Magazine,’ August 1802); ‘ Re- 
collections of Dr. Rush,’ 8vo, London, 1815. 

III. Lettsom was a frequent contributor 
to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ either in his 
own name or using a pseudonym, such as ‘ ( )ne 
of the Faculty,’ ‘ J. O. Mottles,’ itc., and also 
to the ‘Monthly Ledger,’ a quaker magazine, 
there also using various signatures. Many 
of these productions were collected and pub- 
lished with the title ‘ Hints designed to Pro- 
mote Beneficence, Temperance, and Medical 
Science,’ 3 vols. 8vo, 1801. He carried on 
a copious correspondence with scientific men 
and doctors in various parts, much of which 
is printed in Pettigrew’s ‘ Life.’ Lettsom’s 
own letters are lively and interesting, con- 
taining vivid descriptions of contemporaries. 

Of Lettsom’s manuscripts the library of 
the Medical Society contains a quart o vol ume 
of his notes of Fordyce’s ‘ Lectures on Me- 
dicine and Materia Medica ; ’ and another con- 
taining notes on the ‘ Practice of Physick,’ 
probably Cullen’s lectures at Edinburgh. The 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society pos- 
sesses six vols. 4to of ‘Materia Medica, imi- 
* tated after the manner of Dr. Francis Home,’ ; 
founded apparently on Home’s lectures at 1 
Edinburgh, 1768-9. 

The Medical Society possesses an interest- | 
ing oil painting bv Medley of its early mem- , 
. bers, in which Lettsom occupies a prominent 
a place, and another portrait of him in oils, j 
There is an engraved portrait by W. Skelton, j 
, 1817, in Pettigrew’s ‘Life,’ one by Holloway, I 
Q(?*vivum, in Nichols’s ‘Literary Illustrations, I 


ii. 657, and another by Holloway in ‘ Euro- 
pean Magazine,’ ’December 1870. 

Lettsom’s eldest grandson, William N ax- 
son Lettsom (1796- 1865), man of letters, was 
son of John Miers Lettsom, M.D., by Rachel, 
daughter of William Nanson, and was born 
4 Feb. 1796. He passed from Eton to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B. A. 
iu 1 818 and M.A. in 1822, and won the prizes 
for the Latin ode and two epigrams in 1816, 
and that for the ode again in 1817. Possessed 
| of ample means, he devoted his life to a study 
! of literature, both ancient and modern. He 
published an able translation of the ‘ Nibe- 
lungenlied’ with the title ‘The Fall of the 
, Nebelungers; otherwise the book of Kriem- 
hikl ’ in 1850, and carefully edited from the au- 
thor’s manuscripts William Sidney Walker’s 
; ‘ Shakespeare’s Versification’ (1854) and his 
| ‘ Critical Examiuat ion of the Text, of Shake- 
1 spearo’ (1860). His friend, Alexander Dyce 
! [q.'v.l, acknowledged much aid from Lettsom 
! in his preparation of his edition of ‘ Shake- 
' speare.’ Lettsom also interested himself in 
! t cxtual crit icism of the New Testament. I le 
! died on 3 Sept. 1865 at Westbound Park, 
Paddington (Gent. May. 1865, ii. 790-1). 

[Memoirs of J. C. Lettsom, with a selection 
from his Correspondence, by T. J. Pettigrew, 
j 3 vols. 8 vo, 1817 ; Nichols’s Lit. Illustr. ii. 657 ; 

! Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. vols. ii. iii. iv. (see Index); 

, Gent. Mag. November 1815; European Mag. Juno 
j 1783,I)ecemberl786,November 1815; Authentic 
Memoirs of Physicians and Surgeons, 2nd ?dit., 

! 8vo, 1818, p. 100; Munk’s Coll, of Phys. ii. 287; 

! Georgian Era, ii. 417-21 ; Smith’s Friends’ Books, 
ii. 101-7 ; Gent. Mag. 1791, i. 367.] J. F. P. 

LE VEN, Earls op. [See Leslie, Alex- 
ander, first Earl, 1580-1661 ; and Melville, 
David, third Earl, 1660-1728.] 

LEVENS, PETER (jl. 1687), scholar 
and medical writer, was bom ‘ at or near 
j Eske in Yorkshire,’’ and proceeded to Oxford 
j in 1 552, apparently to Magdalen College. He 
| was admitted B.A. 6 July 1566, was elected 
i probationer-fellow of Magdalen ‘intoa York- 
| shire place/ 19 Jan. 1667, and became ‘true 
; and perpetual fellow/ ’ January 1669. Ho 
| supplicated for M.A. February 1559-60, but 
the date of liis ndmission is not known. He 
; subsequently ‘ taught a grammar school and 
practised physic.’ Wood styles Him ‘an 
eminent physician.’ r 

I He published: 1. ‘ Manipulus Vocabu- 
lorutn. A Dictionarie of English and Latine 
wordes, set forthe in suche order, as none 
heretofore hath ben, the Englishe ; going 
before the Latine, necessary not onely for 
Scholers that want, variotie of words, but 
also for such as upe to write in English 
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Mectre. Gathered and set forth by P. Levins, 
Anno 1670. Imprinted at London by Henrie 
Bynneman, for John Waley.’ The dictionary 
contains a preface to the reader and a dedi- 
catory letter to ‘ the right worshipful M. 
Stanley,’ treasurer of the mint:. It is valu- 
able for the light it throws on the contem- 
porary pronunciation of English words, and 
has been reprinted by the Camden Society 
( 1 867, 4to) and the Early EnglishText Society 
(1867, 8vo), under the editorship of Mr. II. B. 
Wheatley. Mr. Wheatley supplies a pre- 
face and alphabetical index to both edit ions. 
The value of the dictionary was first pointed 
out in Mr. A. Way’s edition of the ‘ Promp- 
ter i tun Parvulorum’ (Camd. Soc.) 2. ‘A right 
profitable Book for all Diseases, called the 
Pathway to Health; wherein are most excel- 
lent and approved Medicines of great virtue; 
as also notable Potions and Drinks, and for 
the distilling of divers W aters, and Making of j 
Oils, and other comfortable Receipt s,’ Lou- 
don, 1687, 4to. This has a preface defending 
the use of the vulgar tongue in a learned 
work. It became popular, and was reprinted 
in 1696, 1008, 1632, 1044, 1654, 1604. 

[Wood’s Athena; Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. -348 ; 
Fasti, i. 149, loG; preface to E. E. T. Society's 
edition of Manipulus Vocabulorum.] It. B. 

LEVENS, ROBERT (1616-1650), royal- 
ist.. [See Levinz.] 

LEVER, Sir ASHTON (1729-1788), 
collector of the Leverian Museum, eldest son 
of Sir James Darcy Lover, knight, by his wife, 
Dorothy, daughter of the Rev. William Ash- 
ton, born at Alkrington, near Manchester, on 
5 March 1729, was educated at the Man- 
chester grammar school, and matriculated 
1 April 1748 Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. 
After leaving Oxford, and residing for some 
years at Manchester with his mother, lie 
settled at his seat at Alkrington Hall. From 
his early years he had a passion for horseman- 
ship, field-sports, archery, and was an ardent 
collector oT very Vtriedobjects. At first lie 
collected- live birds, and his aviary at Alk- 
rington was then teputed to be the best in 
the kingdom. About 1760 he purchased at 
Dunkirk, several hogsheads of foreign shells, 
and for a. time his whole attention was taken 
up with shells and fossils. Stuffed birds next 
occupied his attention, and ultimately all 
kinds of natural objects and savage costumes 
and weapons were added , to the collection, 
which became famous and attracted many 
visitors. In 1774 he. was induced to remove 
his museum, to which he gave the name of 
the * Holophusikon,’ to London. Taking 
Leinster House, in Leicester Square, lie 


filled sixteen rooms and various passages and 
staircases with his curiosities, and advertised 
that they were to be seen each day from ten 
to four, ‘ admittance 5*. 3d. each person.’ lie' 
was a good naturalist, and a man of varied 
accomplishments, but grew eccentric in dress 
and manner. Madame d’Arblav has left a 
curious picture of the grotesque figure he 
presented when she visited the museum in 
1782 (Diary, ed. Barrett, i. 495). 

Excessive outlay on t he museum impaired 
his fortune. After it had been valued before 
a parliamentary committee at 63,000/. it was 
ottered at a moderate sum to the British Mu- 
seum in 1783, blit the museum trustees de- 
clined to buy it. In 1788 Lever obtained an 
act of parliament to dispose of it by a lottery 
of thirty-six thousand tickets at a guinea 
each, of which, however, only eight thousand 
were sold. The museum fell to a Mr. James 
Parkinson, who exhibited it in a building 
called the Rotunda, erected for the purpose 
on the Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 
Here for some years it was one of the sights 
of London, but eventually it. became ne- 
glected, and the owner dispersed it by auc- 
tion in 1806, the sale occupying sixty-five 
days, and the lots numbering 7,879. The 
sale catalogue, compiled by Edward Donovan, 
fills 410 pages. The collection is also de- 
scribed partially in G. Shaw’s ‘Museum Le- 
verianum,’ 1792, 4to, and in A. Ella’s ‘ Visits 
to the Leverian Museum’ (intended for 
children), l2mo. A number of Leverian 
specimens are yet preserved in Mr. Syer Cu- 
ming’s collection at Kennington, Surrey. 

Lever was high sheriff of Lancashire in 
1771, and was knighted at St. James’s on 
0 J une 1 778. After the disposal of his mu- 
seum lie retired to Alkrington, and died sud- 
denly at the Bull’s Head Inn, Manchester, 
on 24 Jan. 1788, aged 58. He married in 
1746 Frances, daughter of James Bayley of 
Manchester, but left no children. He was 
great-uncle to Charles Lever the novelist. 

Portraits of Lever appear in the ‘ European 
Magazine,’ 1784, and Baines’s ‘ Lancashire,’ 
1833. 

[European Mag. January 1782 p. 17, August 
1784 p. 83; Gent. Mag. 1773 pt, i. p. 219, 1788 
pt, i. p. 179 ; Hone’s Every-day Book, ii. 986; 
Baines’s Lancashire, 1833, ii. 566, ibid. cd. Cros- 
ton, ii. 351 ; Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. xx. 219; 
Wheatley’s London Past and Present, 1891, ii. 
381 ; Ogden’s Archery, a Poem, 1793, pp. 23, 63; 
Ogdeu’s Poem on the Museum at Alkrington, 
1774 ; Wood’s Prospect of Manchester, a Poem, 
1813, p. 23; Notes and Queries in Manchester 
Guardian, 26 Feb. 1877; Trans. Lane. and Chesh. 
Ant. Soc. vii. 222; Fitzgerald’s Charles Lever, 
1879, i. 4; Tom Taylor’s Leicester Square, 1874.1 

C. W. S. 
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LEVER, CHARLES JAMES (1806- 
1872), novelist, second son of Jutnes Lever, 
was born in Dublin, 61 Aug. 1806. Strangely 
Enough in the case of a writer so character- 
istically Irish, his ancestry was entirely Eng- 
lish on the paternal side, his father, a builder 
with some pretensions to rank as an architect, 
and a nephew of Sir Ashton Lever [q. v.], 
having come to Ireland from Manchester. 
From him Lever appears to have inherited 
his gift of vivid story-telling, llis mother, 
Julia (originully Judith ) Candler, was also of 
English descent. Lever, who in boyhood, ns i n 
manhood, was lively, ready, and full of fun, re- 
ceived a rather scrambling kind of education 
at various private schools, and in October 
1822 entered Trinity College, Dublin, where, 
though always well conduct ed, he by no means 
distinguished himself as a student. He did 
not graduate until 1*27, a delay which may 
be accounted for by t he fact , if fact it be, that 
he went out to Quebec in charge of an emi- 
grant ship in 1824 ; but such an interruption 
of his college career seems improbable, nor 
could he have had the requisite qualification. 
It is more likely that the voyage took place 
in 1829, when he is known on his own an- ! 
thority to have visited Canada. He had ! 
already, in 1 *28, travelled in Holland and 1 
Germany, spending some considerable time 
at Gottingen, where he studied medicine and 
imbibed a taste for German st udent-life, some 
of whose customs he afterwards endeavoured 
to acclimatise in Ireland. On his return to 
Dublin in 1*60 he continued the study of 
medicine at Stevens’s Hospital and the 
Medico-Chi rurgical School, but failed to pass 
his examination. He nevertheless obtained 
the degree of bachelor of medicine from j 
Trinity College at midsummer, 1861, and i 
successively held appointments under the ' 
board of health at Kilkee, Clare, and Port- 1 
stewart., Giant’s Causeway. The cholera 
was then in the land, and the board was 
probably not very particular. In 1*66 he 
lost both parents, and either contracted or , 
avowed marriage with Miss Catherine Raker, * 
an early friend of bis youth. To this union j 
his father had been strongly opposed. The ; 
lady had little or no means, and although i 
Lever had inherited half of his father’s not j 
inconsiderable property, and seems to have j 
enjoyed a fair practice at Portstewart, want < 
of economy and heavy losses at cards soon ; 
brought his affairs into a very embarrassed 
condition. He begun to turn his attention 
to literature as a resource. He had al- 
% ready contributed to flie ‘Dublin University 
Magazine,’ then recently established, and in 
February 1867 he achieved his first, and per- ; 
haps his greatest, literary success, with the '■ 


first instalment in that magazine of ‘ Harry 
Lorreqqer.’ Subsequent numbers only deep- 
ened the impression, but just as Lever’s posi- 
tion seemed assured he forsook Ireland for 
Brussels in 1840, on an invitation from Sir 
John Crumpton, secretary to the British em- 
bassy in Belgium. He seems to have thought 
that this patronage justified his description 
, of himself as physician to the embassy, which 
j he never was. He nevertheless obtained good 
i practice and an entry to the best society, 
I while his pen was exceedingly active, ‘Harry 
i Lorrequer’ being immediately followed by 
| ‘Charles O’Malley,’ which also first, appeared 
j in t he ‘ Dublin Magazine ’for 1 840, and proved 
; the most popular of all his works, and this 
i by ‘Jack Hinton the Guardsman’ in 18-16. 
These works are artless and almost formless ; 
the infiueneeof Maxwell is plainly discernible 
in them, and t hey are said to have owed some- 
thing of their inspiration to McGlashan, the 
shrewd manager of the ‘ Dublin University 
Magazine.’ But Lever’s early novels display 
his best qualities at their best — liis animal 
spirits and rollicking glee, his copious and 
effective anecdote, his power of vigorous, 
though by no means subtle, delineation of 
character within the range of his own ex- 
perience. 

Despite their imperfections, Lever’s early 
writings made the fortune of the ‘Dublin 
University Magazine,’ and in April 1842 he 
ret urned to Dublin on accepting an invitation 
to become its editor, thus definitively aban- 
doning medicine for literature. lie greatly 
improved the staff of contributors to the 
magazine, and wrote for it one of his most. 
characteristic novels, ‘ Tom Burke of Ours,’ 
1*44. ‘Arthur O’Leary,’ 1844, followed. 
But I .ever never felt very comfortable in his 
editorial chair. Politics could not be ex- 
cluded, but. they could not be introduced 
without serious offence to many, and from 
this and other causes Lover found himself 
exposed to a series of irritating squabbles, 
which tried his temper more severely than 
they need have done. 11$ thought it neces- 
sary on one occasion to proceed to London 
to challenge Samuel. Carter Hall [q.y.], and 
another time he was himself challenged .fey 
1 )r. Kenealy, whose contributions he had been 
obliged to purge of much libellous matter. 
His card-playing also kept him poor, although 
it. is asserted that he could and did dischar ge 
every debt. The most powerful cause, hovr- 
evor, to drive him from Dublin was the danger 
lie ran of absolute literary dearth. . "When 
confined to his editorial duties, hecotrljlno 
longer go about observing men and blfering 
his memory with anecdote. His :gext 'con- 
siderable work, * The O’Donoghue,’ 184$: a 
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romance of Killarney, owed its existence to 
a holiday spent, in that district ; in the next, 

‘ The Knight of G wynne,’ 1847, ono of his 
best books, ho fell back upon history, und 
availed himself of contemporary memoirs of 
the union. 

Thackeray visited Lever on his own Irish 
tour in 1842-3, and dedicated to him his 
4 Irish Sketch Book.’ He frankly warned him 
against his literary tendency to extravagance, 
and in personal intercourse strongly advised 
him to quit Dublin for London. J ..ever, how- 
ever, preferred the continent. In 1845 he 
resigned his editorship, and in May was living I 
at Brussels, reduced, he says, to his last fifty J 
pounds, but still apparently driving about : 
with his carriage and pair. After wandering > 
lor two years with his family over Germany ! 
and Italy, and doing little work except, do- : 
sultory writing for magazines, he settled at • 
Florence in August 1847. There he prod need 1 
‘ The Martins of Cro’ Martin,’ a line picture ' 
of West of Ireland life; ‘Roland Cashel,’ j 
1850, the materials for which were partly 
drawn from his continental experience, and j 
which especially illustrates the transition ! 
from his earlier to his later style ; and ‘ The I 
Dodd Family Abroad,’ 1853-4, a picture of i 
English life on tlio continent in which he | 
appears more in the light of a reflective j 
humourist than previously, and which, lie j 
says, was better liked by himself and his ! 
intimate ffiends, and less liked by the public, 
than any of his books. These works may be 
said to mark Lever's culminat ion as a novelist . 
I'o the same period belong ‘Tales of the Trains 
by Tilbury Tramp,’ ‘Diary and Notes of 
itorace, Templeton, 1849, ‘Con Cregan,’ 1849 
(published anonymously, and welcomed by 
the press as the production of a formidable 
competitor), ‘ Maurice Tiernay,’ 1852, ‘ Sir 
Jasper. Carew,’ 1854, and ‘The Daltons,’ 1852. 

‘ A Day’s Ride,’ published in ‘ Household 
Words,’ and^separafely in 1863, was so un- 
successful that Dickens adopted the unusual 
course of announcing beforehand the number 
with which it would terminate. 

In 1857 Lever was appointed British con- 
sul at Snezzia, an office which compelled him 
to live tnere, but which seems to have been 
otherwise almost a sinecure. His principal 
literarjr performances during his residence 
werei / The Fortunes of Glencore,’ 1857; 

‘ Davenport Dunn,’ 1859 ; ‘ One of them,’ 
1861} /Barrington,’ 1862; ‘Tony Butler,’ 
I860;; * A Campaigner at Home,’ 1 865 ; 

4 Luttrell of Arran, -1865 ; and ‘Sir Brook 
Foawdoke,' 1866, his own favourite among his 
novSlft, but not remarkably popular. ‘Corne- 
li U^ O’Dowd upon Men, Women, and other 
thi^s in general,’ 1864, a series of essays, 


originally appeared in ‘ Blackwood,’ and ob- 
tained considerably more success than it de- 
served. It shows the man of experience and 
observation, but isingenerul such table-talk as 
one need not go far to hear, deficient in ori- 
ginality, pregnancy, and point. In 1867 he 
received the consulship of Triesto from Lord 
[ Derby, with the observation, ‘ Here is six 
! hundred a year for doing nothing, and you 
! arc just the man to do it.’ The increased 
[ salary scarcely atoned for the unsuitableness 
of the post. The climate and society of 
Trieste were detestable to Lever; his wife, to 
whom be was tenderly attached, sickened 
and died. He fell into confirmed bad spirits, 
though always able to rally under congenial 
ci rcumstances — able, too, to produce a novel of 
considerable merit in his last fiction, ‘ Lord 
ivilgobbin’ (1872). His other works of this 
period were : ‘ Gerald Fitzgeruld’sContinental 
Gossippings ; ’ ‘ The Bramleighs of Bishop’s 
Folly,’ 1868; ‘That Boy of Norcott’s,’ 1869; 

* I’aul ( ! osslet t *s Con fession,’ 1 87 0. He could 
not , however, shake oif his depression, which 
was partly occasioned by incipient, disease 
of the heart, partly by the fixed idea, which, 
when his relation to his great, contemporaries 
is considered, cannot but appear most ground- 
less, that he had been unfairly treated in 
comparison with others, and had been left 
behind in the race of life, lie visited Ireland 
in 1871, and seemed alternately in very liigh^, 
and very low spirits; afterhis return to Trieste 
ho failed gradually, and died suddenly there, 
from failure of the heart’s action, on 1 June 
1872. ITe had continued to lose at cards to 
the last, yet his affairs were in perfect order, 
and his family was not unprovided for. 

A collected edition of his works in thirty- 
three volumes was issued between 1876 and 
1 878, and a reprint is now in course of publica- 
tion. * The Commissioner, or De Lunaticoln- 
quirendo,’ 1 843, soi.ietimes ascribed to Lover, 
is by G. P. R. James, although Lever con- 
tributed a preface. ‘ The Nevilles of Garrets- 
town,’ by the Rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan, is 
also wrongly associated with Lever's name, 
togot her with * The Myst ic Vial,’ ‘ The Heirs of 
Randolph Abbey,’ and ‘ Major O’Connor, by 
the author of Charles O’Malley.’ ‘The Rent 
in a Cloud,’ 1869, though included in Lever’s 
collected works, is believed to be by a daugh- 
ter (of. Notes and Queries, 7th ser. vi. 111-12). 

1 icver's novels, says Anthony Trollope in 
his ‘Autobiography’ (ii. 74-5), ‘ are just like 
his conversation ; ’ and he adds : ‘ Of all the 
men I have ever encountered, he was the 
surest fund of drollery. . . . Rouse him in 
the middle of the night, and wit would come 
from him before he was half awake.’ Lever’s 
great misfortune was to be an author without 
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sufficient literary vocation. Had his circum- 
stances been easy, he probably would not 
have written at all. Ilis earliest and most 
popular writing's can hardly rank as litera- 
ture, though their vigour and gaiety, and the 
excellent anecdotes and spirited songs with 
which they are interspersed, will always ren- 
der them attractive. He is almost destitute 
of invention or imagination, his personages 
are generally transcripts from the life, and 
his incidents stories told at second hand. At 
a later period in his career he awoke in some 
measure to the claims of art, and exhibited 
more proficiency as a writer, wit li less damage 
to his character as a humorist, than might 
have been expected. The transition is marked 
by ‘ Jtoland Cashel,’ but in ‘ ( Jlencore' ho first 
deliberately* attempted analysis of character. 
His readers lamented the disappearance of his 
rollicking spendthrifts and daredevil heroes. 
But his later works exhibit fewer traces of ■ 
exhaustion and decay than is usual with 
veteran writers. The effervescence of animal 
spirits has indeed subsided, but the residue is ' 
by no means tame or spiritless, and the loss 
of energy is largely compensated by greater i 
attention to finish, and to the regularity of 
construction essential to the novel. Lever’s 
best passages of incident and description in 
both his early and late novels are very effec- 
tive; his diffuseness, which seldom amounts 
^o tediousness, may he excused as the result 
of serial publication. Me had so little of the 
artistic instinct that lie could not, he tells us, 
write otherwise than from month to month. 

For his military novels, like ‘ Maurice 
Tiemay’ and ‘Tom Burke ’ — by many ac- 
counted his best work — he derived much in- 
formation from ‘ Yictoires, completes, de- 
east, res . . . des Fronyais do 171)2 a 1810’ 
(15 vols. 1885). ‘Tom Burke’ is especially 
valuable for its portrayal of the, enthusiasm 
excited by Napoleon I, and of the life of the 
Irish exiles in Paris, which Miles Byrne de- 
picted historically in his ‘ Memoirs ’ (1808). 
As a portrayer of Irish character Lever has j 
been greatly overrated. His friend Major 
Dwyer justly observes that his aboriginal 
Irishmen are generally of a low class, his 
heroes and heroines almost, invariably En- 
glish or Anglo-Norman. He has done much 
to perpetuate current errors as to Irish cha- 
racter, not that the type which he depicts is 
unreal, but it is far from universal or even 
general. Instead, therefore, of taking rank 
as Ireland’s chief humorist, he is positively 
unpopular with Irishmen of strong national 
^feeling, who accuse him of lowering the | 
national character. He has not, however, ! 
actually misrepresented anything, and can- ! 
noVbe censured for confining himself to the ; 


society which he knew ; nor was his talent 
adapted for the treatment of Irish life in its 
melancholy and poetical aspects, even if these 
had been more familiar to him. In his own 
character he exhibited some admirable and 
many amiable traits. Hisfailingswerechiefly 
those incidental to the sanguine temperament , 
of which, alike in its merits and defects, he 
was a singularly unmixed example. 

! Lever’s characteristic extravagances are 
i cleverly parodied by Bret Harte in his tale 
: by ‘a popular author’ entitled ‘Terence 
1 IVuville.’ * 

! [The chief authority for Lever’s Life is the 
Biography by W. J. Fitzpatrick. 1879 ; see also 
Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biography ; and 
Bead's Irish Cabinet ; for his early life see also 
two papers on ‘The Youth of Charles Lover,’ by 
a kinsman, Lublin Univ. Mag. 1880, pp. 465,570. 
Ilis novels are reviewed in Blackwood for August 
1862 ; and his general literary character is rather 
severely estimated by Mr. George Saintsbury in 
the Fortnightly Review, vol. xxxii.] B. G. 

LEVER, CHRISTOPHER (ft. 1627), 
protestant writer and poet, was educated at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, but did not gra- 
duate (Cooper, Memorials of Cambridge, ii. 
80). From the dedications of his various 
works it appears that though he had taken 
orders he was unable to obtain a benefice. 
Jle wrote : 1. ‘ Queone Elizabeth’s Teares ; 

1 or, lu*r resolute bearing the Christian Crosse 
inflicted on her by the persecuting* hands of 
l Steuen ( iardner, Bishop of Winchester, in 
the bloodie time of Queene Marie,’ 4to, Lon- 
don, 1(507, a curious but long and dull poem. 
i 2. ‘A Crucifixc ; or, a Meditation upon Re- 
| pentance and the llolie Passion,’ 4to, Lon- 
| don, 1(507, anot her poem of the same medi- 
j core quality. Reprinted by the Rev. A. B 
i Grosart in the ‘ Fuller Worthies Library, 

1 1870. 3. ‘ Heaven and Earth, Religion and 
! Policy; or the maine difference betweone 
Religion and Policy,’ 8vo (“London], 1608. 
4. ‘ The Holy Pilgrime, leading The way to 
heaven ... In two bookes. Written by 
C. L.,’8vo, London, 1618. 6. ‘The Historic 
of the Defendors of the Catholique Faith. 
Discoursing the state of Religion in Eng- 
land,’ &c., 4t,o, London, 1627. Copies of all 
these works are in the British Museum. 

[Corser’s Collectanea (Chetham Soc.), viii. 
355-62 ; Hunter’s Chorus Vatum (Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 2 1,49 J), v. 182 ; Lever’s Works.] 

Oh G. 

LEVER, DARCY (1760 P-1837), writer 
on seamanship, born about 1760, was. tho 
eldest son of the Rev. John Lever of Buxton 
in Derbyshire, and nephew of Sir Ashton 
Lever [q. v.] In January 1770 he was entered 
in the Manchester school. He afterwards 
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wont out to India, where his life is vaguely de- 
scribed as ‘a somewhat eventful one/ II is ad- 
ventures must have taken a nautical direct ion, 
and would seem too to have been profitable, 
as he returned to England at a comparatively 
early age and apparently in the enjoyment of 
a comfortable independence. In 1 808 he pub- 
lished at Leeds ‘ The Young Sea Officer’s Sheet 
Anchor, or a Key to the Leading of Iligging 
and to Practical Seamanship,’ 4t,o, dedicated 
by permission to the lords of the admiralty, 
lie was then living at Leeds, and in t he intro- 
duction says that the work was planned many 
years before und was then finished * for the 
advantage of a young gentleman whose in- 
clinations led him to the choice of a sea-faring 
life.’ It had an immediate success and con- 
tinued for nearly forty years the text-book j 
both in the royal navy and in the mercantile 1 
marine. Lever afterwards settled in Ponte- j 
fract, and towards the end of his life divided | 
his time between Alkrington Hall, near Man- I 
Chester, the original seat of his family, and 
Edinburgh, where he died, 22 Jan. 1 837. 1 1 o 
married Elizabeth, only child of the Rev. 
William, Murgatroyd, and by her had eight 
children. ! 

[Manchester School Register, edited by the 
Rev. J. F. Smith, i. Ifi5 (Chatham Society’s Pub- 
lications, vol. lxix.) ; Baines’s Hist . of Lancashire, 

ii. 6 66. j J. K. L. 

LEVER or LEAVER, RALPH, l).l).(/7. 
1585), master of Shorburu Hospital, Durham, 
wds a native of Lancashire, and a younger 
brother of Thomas Lever [q. v.], master of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 1 1 e was b i nisei f 
educated in that college, graduating II. A. in 
.1547-8, and M.A. in 1551 , and being admit t ed ; 
a fellow by the royal visitors on 4 July 1540. 
During the reign of Queen Mary he was an 
exile' for religion, and he probably resided ; 
with his brotberThomas at Zurich and Aarau. 
On the accession of Elizabeth lie returned to 
England, and was elected a senior fellow of St . ' 
John’s College 6n 30 July 1559 (Ba kkk, Hist, 
of St. John's, ed. Mayor,!. 325). On 30 July 
1560 he was incorporated M.A. at Oxford, j 
Baker complains that Lever, Thomas Cart-: 
wright, William Fulke, and Pereival Wi- 
bum, while fellows of St. John’s, ‘ infected I 
the college with an almost incurable dis- j 
affection, and laid the seeds of our succeed- | 
ing divisions’ (ib. i. 148). During the master- 
ship of Leonard Pilkington he had a lease of 
the manor of Bassingnourno, in Ford ham, 
Cambridgeshire^ although he was a fellow of 
the college ; this favour was shown to him 
because he was the master’s count ryman. 

HC1563 he became reader or tutor to 
Walfer Devereux, afterwards first earl of 


Essex [q. v.] On 5 Nov. 15(55 he was col- 
lated to the rectory of Washington, co. Dur- 
ham (Sithteks, Durham , ii. 14 ). On 21 Aug. 
1566 he became archdeacon of Northumber- 
land, and on 17 Oct. 1567 he was installed a 
canon of Durham. In 1573 he resigned the 
archdeaconry of Northumberland, and on 
17 Nov. 1575 he was collated to the rich 
rectory of Stanhope, co. Durham, resigning 
Washington then or soon afterwards. Dur* 
ing the vacancy in the see of Durham occa- 
sioned by the death of Bishop Pilkington he 
was appointed by the dean and chapter com- 
missary to exercise episcopal jurisdiction, 
and he with Richard Fawcett, another pre- 
bendary, presented a* supplication to the 
queen on 30 March 1577, complaining of 
the grant of leases by the dean and chapter, 
and desiring redress from her majesty , by a 
royal visitation, serfe rarante (State Papers, 
Rom. Eliz. vol. cxi. art. 48). On 16 July 
1577 he was collated to the mastership of 
Sherburn Hospital, vacant by the death of 
his brother Thomas, and he soon afterwards 
resigned the rectory of Stanhope. He was 
created D.R. at Cambridge in 1578, under a 
grace which states that lie had st udied theo- 
logy for twenty years subsequently to his 
taking the degree of M.A. (Coo run, At hence 
Cantahr. i. 507). In 1582 disputes arose 
between him and Dr. Barnes, bishop of Dur- 
ham. On 30 Sept. 1583, however, Bishop 
Barnes wrote to some of the justices of the 
peace within the county palatine, ordering 
them to give satisfaction to Lever for the 
wrongs done to his hospital by assessments, 
impositions, and taxes for bridges and other 
matters. On 24 Feb. 1584 5 Lever wrote to 
Lord Burghlev, requesting him to forward 
in parliament the bill, which soon afterwards 
became law, for the incorporation of Sher- 
burn Hospital and the rectification of abuses 
that had long existed therein. He died about 
March 1581-5. 

J 1 is works are : 1 . ‘ The Assertion of 

Raphe Lever touching the Canon Law, the 
English Papists, and the Ecclesiastical 
Offices of this Realm, with his most, humble 
Pet ition to Her Majesty for Redress,’ printed 
in St rype’s ‘Annals,’ i. 357-150, folio. 2. ‘The 
most noble, auneient, and learned pi aye*' 
called the Philosophers game, inuented for 
the honest recreation of students, and other 
sober persons, in passing the tediousnes of 
tyme to the release of their labours and the 
exercise of their wittes. . . . BvRafe Leuer, 
and augmented by Wf illiam] F[ulke] ;’ black 
letter, London, 1563, 8vo ; dedicated by 
James Rowbotluun to Lord Robert Dudley. 
Fulke published this curious work without 
the, author’s consent. Rowbotlium had in 
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1562 published ‘The Pleausaunt and Wit-tie 
Playo of the Cheastes,’ also dedicated to Lord 
Dudley. 3. ‘The Arte of Reason, rightly 
termed Wit-craft-, teaching a perfect way to 
Argue and Dispute,’ London, 1573, lOmo; 
dedicated to Walter, earl of Essex. This is 
one of the rarest of early English treatises 
on logic. 

[Cooper's Athense Cantab, i. 507 ; Addit. MS. 
5875, fol. 70 0; Brydges’s Censura Ijiterarin, 
1808, viii. 341 ; Ca!.’ of State Papers (15-17-80) 
pp. 640, Gt4 <1581-00), pp. 121, 122, 228, 570; 
St rype’s Works (general index); Tanner's Bil»l. 
Brit. p. 470.] " T. C. 

LEVER or LEAVER, THOMAS | 
(1521-1577), puril an- divine, horn at Little ; 
Lever in Lancashire in 1521, was brother of 
Ralph Lever f"q. v.~! lie graduated K.A. at 
St. John's College, Cambridge, in 1511-2; 
was elected, after being rejected in the pro- 1 
vions year, junior fellow in 1543; proceeded 
M.A. in 1545; was admitted a senior fellow 
on 3 July 151s, and a college preacher 
23 Sept, following. At Cambridge lie mad 
the acquaintance of lloger Ascham fq. v4, j 
and he was -soon a leader of the extreme | 
party of protestant reformers in the uni- 
versity. Lutein 15|Sheand linger Hut eh in- j 
son engaged with Roman Catholics in a 
disputation in the college concerning the 
mass. On 2 Feb. 1549-50 he preached in 
the Shrouds at St. Paul's in London, and his 
puritan zeal led to an invitation to deliver 
sermons before Edward VI at court- on the 
fourth Sunday in the ensuing Lent, 10 March 
1549-4550. In April he was one of the di- 
vines who vainly endeavoured to convince 
Joan Jlocher (Joan of Kent) r q.v.| of the 
error of her anabaptistieal opinions. On 
10 Aug. 1550 he seems to have been re- 
ordained deacon hv ltidley, bishop of Lou- 
don, and on 10 Aug., priest. On 14 Dec. he 
preached at St . Paul’s ( ’ross, boldly denounc- 
ing the corruptions of contemporary society 
and the neglect of education, and making 
interesting references to the contemporary 
condition of his own university. On 10 Dec. 
1551 he was admitted master of St. John’s j 
College by royal mandate, and he proceeded j 
R.D. in 1552. During Lent 1552-3, when Ed- 
ward VI was lying ill, I .ever again preached 
at. court, and Knox wrote of his sermon, 

* The godlie and fervent man, Maister Lever, 
planelie spall the desolation of the common 
'weill, and the plagues which suhl follow 
schortlie ’ (Knox, A Godly Letter sent to the 
Fay ih full in London, Newcastle, Barwyk, 

4 <&e.) On the death of the king, Lever sup- 
ported the cause of Lady Jane Grey, and he 
supped with the Duke of Northumberland 
' on 15 July 1553, when the duke visited (Cam- 


bridge to proclaim Lady Jane queen. Two 
months alter Queen Mary’s accession, Lever 
resigned the mastership of his college, and 
! fled to Zurich. There he made the acquaint- 
j ance of Ballinger, and travelling thence by 
, wav of Lentzburg, Berne, and Lausanne, he 
1 arrived at Geneva on 13 Oct. 1554. At 
j Geneva he regularly attended the lectures 
! and sermons of Calvin. Ho was at Zurich 
i again in the autumn of 1554, and while at 
1 Frankfort in the spring of the next year 
made vain efforts to reconcile the factions 
j into which the controversy respecting the 
liturgy had divided the English exiles, lie 
returned to Geneva, and Into in 1555 the 
English congregation at Wesel ottered him 
the pastorate there. Ho left Geneva for 
Strasbourg in January 1555-6, apparently on 
his way to Wesel, but his plans changed, 
and in the following May he was at Berne, 
contemplating a visit to the English pro- 
test unis at Basle. Finally, in September 
1556, he became minister of the English 
congregation at Aarau. 

Queen Mary’s death rendered his return 
to England possible. He received a license 
to leave Aarau on 11 Jan. 1558-9. He was 
soon afterwards busily preaching in England. 
Imt injured his chances of preferment by 
! announcing the opinion that Elizabeth ought, 

1 not. to accept the title of supreme head of the 
: church. About June 1559 he was appointed 
' rector of Coventry and archdeacon of the 
same place. On 17 Sept. 1560 he wrote a 
let ter to Sir Francis Knollys and Sir William 
Cecil describing the popular suspicions 
aroused in Coventry and its neighbourhood 
j by the mysterious death of Leicester’s wife, 
Amy Rohsart. He urged the fullest in- 
vestigation. On 28 Jan. 1562-3 he bocame 
master of Skerburn Hospital, Durham. He 
was a member of convocation in 1562, and 
subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles, although 
j he was anxious that the church should adopt 
j Calvinist ic forms and practices. He' was 
I promoted to a canonry in Durham Cathedral 
oil 21 Feb. 1563-4, but he conscientiously 
objected to wearing a surplice, and protested 
on 24 Feb. 1555-6, in a letter addressed to 
Leicester and Cecil, against the silencing of 
ministers who shared liis views. In 156/his 
persist ence in his nonconformity led tliebishop 
to deprive him of his canonry at Durham, but 
he remained archdeacon of Coventry- and 
master of Slier bum Hospital, and repeatedly 
preached in a black gown in Ijondon churches. 
In July 1568 he delivered the sermon at the 
funeral of William Turner, dean of .^ells. 
Three years later he and other puritaiifr}nim- 
sters were cited before the court pf .eccle- 
siastical commission for breaches of church 
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discipline. On 18 June 1577 the Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry directed him, in the 
queen’s name, to suppress the prophesyings 
which he 'encouraged in his archdeaconry, 
lie left London for Sherburn in July 1577, 
and died on the road at Ware. He was 
buriod in the chancel of the chapel of Slier- 
bum Hospital, beneath a blue marble stone, 
on which are inscribed the words, 4 Preacher 
to King Edward YI.’ 

In the spring of 1559 he married a widow 
with three children. A daughter was born to 
him in July 1560, and he had a son, Sampson. 

Lever was, according to Baker, a man of , 
‘much natural probity and blunt native 
honesty.’ ‘Preaching, indeed, was his talent.’ 
His sermons resembled Latimer’s in their ; 
bluntness and boldness, and his reputation : 
was made by his sharp rebukes of the 
courtiers when preaching before Edward VI. j 
Baker, the historian of St. John’s College, j 
Cambridge, described him as ‘one of the 
best masters, as well as one of the best men, : 
the college ever bred.’ He also showed j 
much wisely directed energy at Sherburn I 
Hospital, where he was succeeded bv his 
brother Ralph. 

Lever’s works were : 1 . ‘ A fruitful Sermon 
made in Poules Churche, at London, in the j 
Shroudes, the Seconde Dave of February 1 549- : 

1550, ’ London (by John Daye and William 
Seres), 8vo, 9 April 1550 (Brit. M us. ) 2. ‘ A 
Sermon preached theiiij Sonday in Lent, be- 
fore y e Kynges Majestic, and his honourable 
Counsell* Anno Domini mccccce/ London 
(by John Dove), 8vo, 9 April 1550. Some 
title-pages of this sermon describe it errone- 
ously as ‘ preached ye third Sunday e in Lent ’ 

cf. Niokols, Lit. Mem. of Edward VI, 
toxb. Club, vol. i. p. cxxxvi; Stkypk, 
Eccl. Memorials, ii. 261, 272). 3. 4 A Sermon 
preached at. Pauls Crosse the xiiii Day! 
of December,’ London (by John Daye), 1 550, j 
8vo (Bqdleian) ; reprinted in 1572. 4. ‘ A 

Med&acion upon the Lorde’s Prayer, made i 
at Sayncte Mary Wolchurche in London, ■ 
Anno HIMLi,’ London (by John Daye), 8vo j 

1551. • 5.. ‘A Treatise of the right Way i 
from the Danger of Sinne and Vengeance 
in this wicked Worlds, unto Godly Wealth 
and , Salvation in Christe,’ Geneva, 1556; 
newly augmented 1571, London (by Henry 
Bynneman), 8vo, 1571, 1575. The sermons 
numbered 1, 2, and 3 were reissued (as 4 Three 
fruitfull sermons, now newlie perused ’) by 
Lever in 1672 (Lambeth and St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge), and they wore reprinted 
by Professor Arber in 1871. 

To 'John Bradford’s 4 Godly Meditations,’ 
Lpm|oru 1607, Lever contributed a pre- 
fhcQ^^showing the true understanding of 


God’s Word,’ and 4 A Meditation on the Tenth 
Commandment ’ (see Bradford, Works, ed. 
Townsend, i. 565, 569). Some prayers by 
| him appear in 4 A collection by certain godly 
; learned men,’ London (by William Powell), 

; n. d. 8vo, and he helped to compose 4 An 
; Admonition to (he Parliament for the Re- 
formation of Church Discipline.’ 

[Cooper’s A tlu*n® Cantabr. i. 366-8, 565 ; Tan- 
ner's Ilibl. IJrit. ; Arber’s reprint of Lever’s three 
sermons prof, and introd. 1871; Baker’s Hist, of 
St. John's College. Cambridge, od. -Mayor, esp. 
i. 130-6; Strype’s Works; Lo Neve’s Fasti; 
Nichols’s Lit. Memorials of Edward VI.] 8. L. 

LEVERIDGE, RICHARD (1670?- 
1758), vocalist, song-writer, and composer, 
was born in London about 1670. He sang 
in the celebration of St. Cecilia’s day in 
1695, and is said by Rimbault to have been 
a celebrity at Bartholomew Fair before the 
close of the century. Leveridge was also 
a member of the Drury Lane company, and 
took part in the 4 Island Princess,’ as altered 
by Motteux and revived in 1(599, with 
music composed by Daniel Purcell, Jeremiah 
Clarke, and himself. Leveridge’s 4 Enthu- 
siast iek Song ’ was long a popular number. 
On 21 Nov. 1702 4 Macbeth’ was revived at 
Drurv Lane, 4 with vocal and instrumental 
music all new composed by Mr. Leveridge, 
and performed by him and others.’ This 
music has not been identified with certainty. 
It seems improbable that it was the music 
popularly associated wit h 4 Macbeth,’ which 
seems to have been first produced in 1672, 
and, although ascribed in error to Matthew 
Locke [q. y.l, is with greater probability as- 
signed to Henry Purcell [q. v.] Incidental 
music to 4 Macbeth ’ was used for many sea- 
sons at Drury Lane, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and 4 probably by the same company’ at 
Covent Garden in 1735 and following years, 
being advertised as ‘the music proper to the 
play.’ In 1 738 at Co vent Garden 4 Macbeth ’ 
was announced 4 with the original music,’ and 
Leveridge sang. He usually took the part 
of Ileeate (cf. Walpolb, Letters, vi. 339). 
Between 1703 and 1708 Leveridge sang at 
Drury Lane in the revivals of Purcell’s 
operas and masques, 4 Fairy Queen,’ 4 Timon of 
Athens,’ ‘Ampliitrion,’ 4 Libertine Destroyed/ 
Tempest,’ 4 King Arthur/ 4 Indian Queen/ 
‘(Edipus;’ between 1 705 and 1708 in Locke’s 
4 Psyche ; ’ and in ‘Arsinoe/ 4 Camilla/ ‘Rosa- 
mond/ and 4 Thomyris.’ The opera company 
migrated to the Haymarket in 1708, where 
Leveridge took part in 4 Love’s Triumph ’ 
(Gkovij), in Handel’s ‘Faithful Shepherd/ 
1712, and in 4 Theseus/ 1713. From about 
1715 to 1732 he sang at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre, with an interval of retirement about 
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1719-20, when he kept a coffee-house in Ta- time, for these forty or fifty years past, as 
vistock Street., Co vent Carden. he told me he had composed it, is likely to 

Subsequently Leveridge ' was chiefly em- prove, whenever it shall appear, a more per- 
ptoyed in the vocal entertainment given j feet work’ (i.e. than Curll’s). Of this history 
between the acts of plays, singing liis own j nothing further is known, 
ballads and songs by Purcell and others, j [Hawkins’s Hist, of Music, p. 827 ; Burney’s 
lie represented Merlin, lHuto, Morpheus, ; Hj st . 0 f Music, iv. 205 ; Husk’s Celebrutions, 
Silenus, and other heavy parts in Kicks : pp . 3 ^ 61 _ 3 . i) e ] any ’g Letters, i. 102, 125; 

J antomimes from 1728 to 17-' >2 at, Lincoln’s j Groves Diet, of Music, ii. 126 ; Waller’s Jmpe- 
nn Fields, and from 1 732 to 1751 at Covent, . rial Diet. iii. 191 ; Bromley’s Cat. of Portraits, 
Garden. 11 is last benefit performance was j p. 300; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vii. 410 


advertised by him in verse to take place on 
24 April 1 7 75 1 . He was then eighty-one. A 
subscription ol‘ one guinea per annum was 
opened in his behalf at ( 1 arm way’s Coffee- 
house on 20 Oct. 1751 ( Daily Advertiser, 
20 Oct. 1751 ), and Leveridge was supported 
in his old age by his friends. He was a cheer- 
ful companion and a strictly honest man, and 
was in good spirits up to a lew hours of his 
death on 22 March 1 758. 1 1 e had been nursed 
by an only daughter {London Chronicle), per- 
haps the Airs. Parra it to whom he left all his 
effects, in a will proved a week after death, 
but signed in 1 740. 

There is an etched portrait of Leveridge 
by Dodd, after Frye; a mezzotint, oval, ‘O 
the Roast Reef of Old England,’ by A. Vnn- 
dermyne, after F. Vandermyne; a mezzotint,, 
square, holding music, bv \V. 1 'ether, after 
T. Frye (BitoMt/Er), printed on a reduced 
scale for ‘European Magazine,’ October 1790, 
and a print representing Leveridge and Pin- 
ketliman on a stage in Bartholomew Fair. 

Leveridge used his deep bass voice without, 
much art. Hawkins records that in 1700 
100 A was offered for a wager by Leveridge, to 
‘sing a bass song with any man in England/ 
But in 1724 ho was called ‘Old Leveridge’ 
by Mrs. Pendarves; and <0 Burney’s ear his 
style in 1744 seemed antediluvian. 

Leveridge composed, besides the works 
noticed : 1. ‘ Brit tain’s Happiness,’ an enter- 
tainment performed in the manner of an 
opera, 7 March 1701, at. the Little Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theatre. 2. ‘ Py ramus and Thisbe,’ 
a comic masque, composed ‘ in the high style j 
of Italy,’ and compiled from Shakespeare by i 
Leveridge; Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 21 Nov. 
1716. Leveridge also published a collection 
of songs, with the music, in two small volumes 
8vo, with frontispiece by Hogarth, 17-7; 
and ‘A New Book of Songs,’ ] 700. There is in 
the Music Catalogue of the British Museum 
Library a list of about, one hundred of Leve- 
ridge’s songs and dialogues, the best-known 
of which are ‘ All in the Downs ’ and ‘The 
Roast Beef of Old England.’ 

Oldys wrote in his notes to Langbaine’s 
* Dramatick Poets’ (p. 277) : ‘ Dick Leveridge’s 
History of the Stage and Actors in his own 


j 3rd ser. vii. 31 ; London newspapers, 1702-58, 
I passim ; Mrs, Julian Marshall’s Handel, p. 56 ; 
Kuropcan Mag. xxiv. 243, 363 ; Registers of 
P. C. C., Hutton, fol. 80; Leveridge’s Works.] 

L. M. M. 

LEVERTON, THOMAS (1743-1824), 
architect, born at Woodford in Essex and 
baptised at Waltham Abbey on 11 June 
j 1 7 43, was son of 1 .ancelot Leverton, a builder, 
j A fter learning his father’s business, he became 
j a n arch itect, and was extensively employed in 
i t lie erect ion of dwelling-houses in London and 
the country, lie exhibited thirty-four designs 
in the Royal Academy between 1771 and 1803. 
His executed works include Woodford Hull, 
Essex, in 1771, now Mrs. Gladstone’s Con- 
valescent Home; Boyles, Essex, in 1770; 
Wat ton Wood IJall, Hertfordshire, in 1777; 
the Phoenix Fire Office, London, in 1787 ; 
Engine House, Charing Cross, about 1792; 
liiddleswortb Hall, Norfolk, in 1792; bank 
for Messrs. Robart-s in Lombard Street in 1790 
(since rebuilt); hall for the Grocers’ Com- 
pany in the Poultry, London, of which, the 
first stone was laid on 30 Aug. 1798, and the 
work completed on 21 July 1802 (it was 
afterwards altered by Joseph Gwilt, q. v.); 
Scampston House, Yorkshire, in 1 803; Marine 
Villa, at Lislee, co. Cork, in 1 803. He also 
j erected large premises for sugar-boilers in Lon- 
| don and New York. In 1783 he received a 
' governmentpremium for designs for improved 
I penitentiary houses. He and b is pupil, Tnomas 
Chawner, were architects in the department 
of land revenue of the office of works, and in 
that capacity submitted, in July 1811, a plan 
for the improvement of the crown property 
of Marylebone Park Farm (now Regent’s 
Park) ; hut the design of John Nash £q. v.j 
was preferred and executed. 

Leverton was surveyor to the Phoenix Fire 
Insurance Company and to the theatres royal 
in London, and was justice of the peace for 
Surrey, Kent, Middlesex, and Westminster. ' 
lie was twice married, first, in 1766, and 
aft erwards, in 1803, to Mrs. Rebecca Or^en 
of Blackheath. He died at 13 Bedford 
Square, London (a house he had erected for 
himself) on 23 Sept. 1824, and wasburifed in 
W altham Abbey, where a monument by Ken- 
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^Lrick is erected to his memory. In the same 
abbey were buried his brother Lancelot and 
his son Henry. A bust of the son by Flax- 
man is now in the Flaxman Hall, University 
College. The sculptor, when a young man 
liad been largely employed by Leverton to 
model for him. 

[Notice by his nephew, T. Leverton Donaldson, 
in Diet, of Architecture, where a list of his draw- 
ings exhibited in the Royal Academy is given ; 
Reg. of Waltham Abbey, per Rev. F. B. John- 
ston; Graves’s Diet. of Artists; Rodgrave’s Diet, 
of Artists; Thorne’s Environs of London, p. 736; 
Allen’s York, ii. 340 ; Richardson’s Now Vit. Brit, 
i. xxvii, xxviii, n. v, vi, xlv-1 ; First Report of 
the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and Jjand 
Reventtos, 1812, pp. 10, 26, 75-81, App. 12 (a); 
Gent. Mag. 1793 p. 424, 1802 p. 879, 1803 p. 788, 
1824 ii. pp. 381, 469, where account of Leverton ’s 
will is given.] B. P. 

LEVESON, Sir RICHARD (1570- 
1605), vice-admiral of England, of a family 
long settled in Staffordshire, was the son of 
Sir Walter Leveson of Lilleshall, Shropshire 
(d. 1602) and of Anne, daughter of Sir Andrew 
Corbet. In 1588 he served as a volunteer 
on board the Ark Royal against the Armada, 
and in 1596 had a command in the expedition 
against Cadiz, on which occasion lie was 
knighted [see Howard, Charles, Earl of 
Nottingham]. In 1 697 lie is said to have 
commanded the Hope in * the Islands’ voy- 
age ’ under the Earl of Essex [see Devekeux, 
Robert, second Earl of Essex], though other 
lists describe him as commanding the Non- 
pareil. It is possible that he moved from 
one ship to the other during the expedition 
(Lediard, p. 354 «.) In 1599 he commanded 
the Lion in tho fleet fitted out, under Lord 
Thomas Howard, in expectation of a Spanish 
attempt at invasion* In 1600, with the style 
of * admiral of the narrow seas,’ he com- 
manded a squadron sent towards the Azores 
to look out for the Spanish treasure-ships. 
Great care was taken to keep their desti- 
nation secret ; but the Spaniards, warned by 
experience, changed the route of their ships, 
and so escaped. ^ In October 1601 he was 
appointed, * captain-general and admiral of 
certain of her Majesty’s ships to serve against 
the Spaniards lately landed in Ireland’ 

( Cal. State Papers , Ireland), and in the early 
days of December forced his way into the 
harbout of K insale, where, after a severe 
action, he destroyed the whole of the enemy’s 
shipping (ib. Sir Amyas Preston to the Earl 
of Nottingham, 9 Dec.) 

Early in 1602 Leveson was appointed to 
command a powerful fleet of nine English 
and twelve Dutch ships, which were * to in- 
fest. the Spanish coast.’ The Dutch ships 
vol, xxxm. 


were, however, late in joining, and Leveson, 
leaving his vice-admiral, Sir William Mon- 
son [q. v.], to wait for them, put to sea with 
only five ships on 19 March. Within two or 
three days the queen sent Monson orders to 
sail at once to join his admiral, for she had 
word that ‘ the silver ships were arrived at 
Tercoira,’ They had, in fact, arrived and 
left again ; and before Monson could join 
him Leveson fell in with them. With his 
very small force he could do nothing. ‘ If the 
Hollanders,’ wrote Monson, ‘ had kept touch, 
according to promise, and the queen’s ships 
had been fitted out with care, we had made 
her majesty mistress of more treasure than 
any of her progenitors ever en joyed.’ It was 
not till the end of May that the two English 
sq uadrons met. with each other, and on 1 J une, 
being then off Lisbon, they had news of a 
large carraclc and eleven gallevs in Cezimbra 
bay. Some of the English ships had been 
sent home as not seaworthy ; others had 
separated ; there were only five with Leve- 
son when, on the morning of the 3rd, he 
found the enemy’s ships strongly posted 
under the guns of the castle. At ten o’clock 
he stood into the bay, and after a light which 
lasted till five iu the evening, two of the 
galleys were burnt, and the rest, with the 
carrack, capitulated, and were taken to 
England. 

In 1003, during the last sickness and after 
t he death of t he queen, Leveson commanded 
the fleet in the narrow seas, to prevent any 
attempt to disturb the peace of the country 
or to influence the succession being made 
, from France or the Netherlands. This was 

1 his last service at sea. On 7 April 1604 he 
| was appointed ‘ lieutenant of the admiralty 

of England,’ or, by the more common title*, 
j vice-admiral of England for life (ib. Dom.), 

! and in the following year was marshal of the 
embassy to Spain for the conclusion of the 
peace. Shortly after his return he died in 
London in July 1605; he was buried on 

2 Sept, in t he old church at Wolverhampton, 
where there is a statue and monument to 
his memory, lie married by license, dated 
13 Dec. 1587, Margaret, daughter of the 
Earl of Nottingham [q. v.], lord admiral, but 
died without issue. His portrait, said to be 
by Vandyck, belongs to the Duke of Suther- 
land (cf. Cat. of Naval Inhibition 1891). 

[Inscription on the monumeub at Wolver- 
hampton, printed in Shaw’s Hist., of Stafford- 
shire, ii. 158, a picture of the monument faces 
157 ; Chester’s London Marriage Licenses; 
diard’s Naval History; Monson’s Naval Tracts, 
bk. i., in ClmrchiU’s Collection of Voyages, iii. 
164, &c. ; Marshall’s Genealogist, i. 385.] 

J. K. L. 

Ii 
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LEVESON-GOWER, Loud FRANCIS. 
[See Egerton, Francis, Earl of Ellesmere, 
1800-1857.] 

LEVESON-GOWER, G EORG E GRAN- 
VILLE, first Duke of Sutherland (1758- 
1833), eldest son of Granville, first marquis 
of Stafford, by his second wife, Lady Louisa 
Egerton, daughter of Scroop, first duke of 
Bridgewater, was born in Arlington Street, 
London, on 0 Jan. 1758. From his child- 
hood his health was delicate, a circumstance 
which encouraged a naturally studious dis- 
position, but he made, little progress while 
at school, first at East Hill, near Wands- 
worth, and afterwards, from 17(58 to 1774, at 
Westminster. On the suggestion of Edmund 
Burke, he then resided for a time at Auxerre, 
where lie acquired a good knowledge of 
French, wit h t he Rev. J. ( Woodhouse (after- 
wards, thanks to this connection, made dean 
of Lichfield). Eventually, in May 1775, he 
was ehtered at Christ Church, Oxford. He 
became a good Latin scholar, although he 
gave up the study of Greek, was well ac- 
quainted with English, French, and Italian 
literature, and had a considerable knowledge 
of chemistry and botany. After leaving Ox- 
ford he travel led extensively, in Scotland and 
Ireland in 1780, in France, Germany, Austria, 
and the Low Countries in 1781, and in Italy 
in 1786. Shortly before he came of age he 
had been elected in September 1778 to repre- 
sent. Newcastle-under-Lyne in Staffordshire 
in parliament, and was re-el eel ed in 1 780, but 
not in 1784. lie re-entered the House of 
Commons in 1787, sitting for the county of 
Stafford, and represent ed it t ill 1 708, when he 
was called up to t he House of Lords as Baron 
Gower of Stittenharn, Yorkshire, the original 
barony of his family. In 1700, without any 
previous diplomat ie experience, ho went as 
ambassador to Paris, a post of extreme diffi- 
culty during the. French revolution, and al- 
most the most import ant in Europe. ( For his 
instructions and despat dies see (.). Browning, 
The Dexpatchcs of Karl (fairer, 1885.) He 
only quitted it upon the withdrawal of the 
embassy in August 1702. His wife, on her 
journey to England, was brought, before the 
revolutionary tribunal at Abbeville, but after 
a short detention was released. Subsequently 
the posts of lord steward and of lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland were offered to him; but 
his eyesight being weak ho declined them, 
and in 1799 accepted the office of joint post- 
master-general, which ho held until 1810. 
Jfe was one of the leaders in the attack upon 
the Addington administration in 1804. It 
was at his residence, Bridgewater House, that 
_ the first meeting for organising the attack 


was held (see Colchester, Diary, i. 499). 
1 fe gave notice of a motion for 30 April in 
the House of Lords ‘ on the defence of the 
country,’ but the ministry resigned. In the 
subsequent separation between Pitt and Lord 
Grenville he adhered to the latter, and re- 
ceived the Garter in 1806. Though he moved 
a resolution on 13 April 1807 condemning 
the king’s conduct on the Roman catholic 
question, which was defeated by 171 votes 
to 90, lie took henceforth little active .part 
in politics. 

In 1785 lie had married Elizabeth Suther- 
land, countess of Sutherland in her own right, 
and proprietress of the greater part of Suther- 
landshire, and in March 1803 he inherited 
from his maternal uncle, the last Duke of 
Bridgewater, the Bridgewater canal and 
(‘states, and on 26 Oct. of the same year 
became by the death of his father Marquis 
of Stafford, and came into possession of the 
Stittenharn estate near York, and the huge 
estates at Trentham, Staffordshire, Wolver- 
hampton, and Lilleshall in Shropshire. Thus 
lie became, in spite of the many burdens on 
his estates, as Charles Greville calls him 
(Memoirs, 1st sor. iii. 19), ‘a leviathan of 
wealth.’ lie now devoted himself to the 
patronage of art, probably under the influence 
of his wife, herself an artist in water-colours 
of considerable skill, and to the improvement 
of his estates. He enlarged Bridgewater 
1 1 louse, added to its unrivalled collection of 
| paintings, and was one of the first owners of 
! pictures in London who permitted the public 
| to have access to them. He was president 
of the British Institution, and presented to 
the National Gallery of Painting the cele- 
brated Doria Rubens, which had cost 3,000 1. 
wh('n bought in Genoa. In 1827 he pur- 
chased Stafford I louse, which had been begun 
by the Duke of York, for 72,000/. (see Han- 
sard, Pari . Debate x, Ivin. 257. Lord Col- 
chester's Diary wrongly gives the price as 
80,000/.), and gave it. to his eldest son, Lord 
Gower, with 30,000/. to complete the build- 
ing, having previously, 27 May 1828, given 
him on his wedding an estate worth 25,000/. 
per annum. 

The Staffordshire and Shropshire estates 
had been burdened under a system of leases 
for lives, to meet the election expenses in- 
curred by the late marquis, a system wiich, 
by destroying the enterprise of the tenant 
and crippiing tho landlord, had reduced the 
tenantry to considerable penury and back- 
Avardness. Large outlay and constant care 
Avero necessary to restore the buildings, re- 
arrange the holdings, lay out roads, ana con- 
struct drains. This work absorbed almost 
the whole of the free rents during twenty 
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years, and it was not until 1812 that lie was 
able to turn his attention to his wife’s vast 
territory in Sutherlandshire. (See, however, 
evidence of his interest in these estates as 
early as 1806, in the letter of tho Marchioness 
of Stafford in that year to C. Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe.) Till 1811 no mail coach had run 
beyond Aberdeen, but in that year parlia- 
ment granted half the expense of making 
- roads in the northern counties of Scotland, 
upon condition of the landed proprietors find- 
ing the remainder. The Marquis of Stafford 
at once and largely toolcad vantage of this pro- 
vision. In all the county of Sutherland there 
was not a road in 1812, and but one bridge. 
Twenty years afterwards lie had completed ; 
450 miles of good roads, 1 34 bridges, several of j 
great size, and one, an iron bridge, of 1 50 feet ' 
span, uniting Sutherlandshire and Ross-shire | 
at Bonar. In 1818 he obtained the extension i 
of the, mail from Inverness to Thurso, and j 
contributed large sums towards the cost. By | 
the purchase of West Sutherlandshire, in ad- I 
dition to his wife’s hereditary estates, he oh- j 
tained control of all but a very small portion j 
of the county. lie found the population j 
more numerous than the soil, in its then stat o j 
of cultivation, could support — indolent , igno- 
rant, and often lawless. In the teeth of m i ich 
attack from without and much unpopularity 
among his tenants, the marquis carried out 
a reform of the whole system of administer- 
ing the estate, clearing thousands of peasants 
from the interior, and causing them to remove 
to the sea-coast, thus eventually destroying 
the remaining vestiges of the clan system. 
He reduced both rents and burdens, improved 
the condition of the people, and brought 
many thousands of acres under cultivation 
for the first time. He especially aimed at 
getting rid of tho' tacksmen, and making all 
the peasants his own immediate t onants. ( For 
the case against the Sutherlandshire clear- 
ances, see J. L. SlSMONDl, Etudes sur I'eeonom ie 
politique , ed. 1837., i. 203; Hugh Miller, 
Sutherland as it was: and is ; Donald Maclkod, 
History of the Destitution in Sutherlandshire, 
1841 ; Oobbett, Tour in Scotland , 1 83 3 ; JNl ks. 
Beecher Stowe, Sunny Memories of Foreign 
Lands. For the contrary view, see Leone e 
BE LAVERGNE, Essai sur V dconomic rurale de j 
VAnyleterre ; Quarterly Jieview, lxix. 410.) j 
The stories, however, of ruthless evictions I 
and, banishment of peasants appear to have ! 
no good foundation. Patrick Sellar, a writer ! 
to the signet and underfactor on the estate, ; 
who was one of the agent s most assailed in the 
matter, stood his trial at Inverness assizes 
for culpable homicide caused by harsh clear- 
ances, and was acquitted, and subsequently 
recovered heavy damages for slander against 


i the sheriff-substitute for Sutherlandshire, the 
chief author of the charges. So far were the 
clearances from being merely selfish improve- 
ments, that from 1811 to 1833 the county 
yielded him no rent, and resulted in a loss 
of 60,000/. in all. (See speech by J. Loch, 
Sutherland's agent, in the Ilouse of Commons, 
Hansard, 3rd ser. lxxxi. 412.) In these efforts 
he spent the best years of his life 

In politics he was a liberal, and supported 
catholic emancipation and the Reform Bill. 
For the development of his estates and pro- 
perties he made large investments in the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway, of the 
capital of which he was an original proprietor 
to the extent of one-fifth, and in the Liver- 
pool and Birmingham canal, of which he 
was the principal proprietor. In 1822 he 
was seized with paralysis, from which he 
recovered, but with impaired activity and 
strength. On 14 Jan. 1833 he was raised to 
a dukedom, and on the suggestion of Princess 
Augusta selected t he title of Duke of Suther- 
land. lie paid his last visit to Sutherland 
a few months afterwards, and reached Dun- 
robin Castle on 5 July, but was seized with an 
illness of which he died on 1 9 J illy 1833. He 
was buried intheold cat hodral of Dornoch, the 
burial-place of the ancestors of the duchess- 
countoss. Two sons and two daughters sur- 
vived him: George Granville, who succeeded 
him in the dukedom, Lord Francis Leveson- 
Gower, on whom were entailed the Bridge- 
water estates. Lady Charlotte, afterwards 
Duchess of Norfolk, and Lady Elizabeth, 
i afterwards Marchioness of Westminster. In 
figure he was tall and slight . There are two 
! colossal statues of him by Chantroy, one at 
Dunrobin and the other at Trentliam. His 
portrait was painted by Romney, Phillips, 
and Opie. 

The second duke, George Granville Leve- 
son-Gower ( 1786-1861 ), whose wife, Harriet 
Elizabeth Georgiana, is separately noticed, 
was succeeded in his titles by his eldest son, 
George Granville Willi or Sutherland 
Leveson-Gower, third Duke op Suther- 
land ( l $28- 1892). The latter was M.P. for 
Sutherlandshire in the liberal interest from 
1852 till I861,but took little part in politics. 
After his accession to the title he devoted 
great, sums of money to the improvement 
of his highland estates, contributing in all 
226,300/. towards the construction of the 
Highland railway, and even larger sums for 
the reclamation of waste lands. He was a 
keen sportsman and traveller, and was fond 
of riding on locomotive engines, and of watch- 
ing the fire brigade at work. He went to 
the coronation of the Czar Alexander II in 
1856 as a member of the special mission, was 
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present in 1 809 at. the opening of the Suez 
Canal, which he had always supported, and 
accompanied the Prince of Wales to India 
in 1870. When, in 1804, Garibaldi visited 
England, he stayed with the duke at Stafford 
House, and on his return the duke took him 
as far as Oaprera in his yacht. lie was ap- 
pointed K.G. on 30 April 1804. lie died at 
Dunrobin Castle on 22 Sept. 1892, and was 
buried at Trentliam in Staffordshire. lie 
married in 1849 Anne, daughter of John 
Hay Mackenzie of Oromartie and Newball, 
who was mistress of the robes to the queen 
from 1870 till 1874, and was created Countess 
of Cromartio in her own right, with remainder 
to her second surviving son Francis, the pre- 
sent Earl of Cromartie, in 1801 : she died in 
1888. The duke married secondly, in 1889, 
Mary Caroline, wido w of Arthur Kindersley 
Blair and daughter of Richard Michell, D.l). 
[q. v.] By his first wife he had three sons 
and two daughters, lie was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Cromartie, now fourth duke 
of Sutherland. 

[The chief authority for the first duke is James 
Loch’s Memoir of the first Duke of Sutherland, 
privately printed; see also Loch’s Account of the 
Improvements on the Sutherland Estate, 1815; 
Reminiscences and Stafford House Letters, by 
Lord Ronald Gower, who searched for letters and 
memorials of his grandfather, the first duke, 
without success ; Letters of Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe; Alumni West mon aster ionses, j>. 315; 
Rush’s Recollections ; Blackwood’s New Statist i- 
cal Account of Scotland, 1815, xv. 45. For the 
third duke see Times, 21 Sept. 1892.] J. A. II. 

LEVESON-GOWER, GRAN VTLLE, 
first Marquis op Stafford (1721-1803), 
third son of John, first Earl Gower (see 
under Lbvuson-Gowuk, John, 1073-1 709], 
by his first wife, 1 he Lady Evelyn Piorrepmt, 
third daughter of Evelyn, fi rst duke of K i ngs- 
ton, was horn on 4 Aug. 1721, and edu- 
cated at Westminster School, where, in his 
fifteenth year, he was admitted upon the 
foundation. Leaving Westminster m 1740, 
he matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, on 
30 April in that year. Hu did not, however, 
take any degree, and was returned to parlia- 
ment for the borough of Bishop’s Castle at a 
bye-election in December 1741. At the general 
election in 1747 he was returned at the head 
of the poll for the city of Westminster. On 
18 Nov. 1749 he was appointed a lord of the 
admiralty in Pelham’s administration, and 
was again returned for Westminster after a 
yery severe contest with Sir George Vande- 
put, the tory candidate, whom he defeated by 
a majority of 170 votes. During the debate 
on the petitions against his return, in January 
1751) Gower, then known by his courtesy 


title of Lord Trentliam, mado his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons, replying 
to the attacks made against him ‘ with great 
manliness and sense and spirit ’ (Walpolk, 
Memoir* of George II , i. 14) . Having attached 
himself to that section of the whig partv 
nicknamed the ‘Bloomsbury Gang,’ of which 
his brother-in-law, the fourth Duke of Bed- 
ford, was the leader, he rcsigued office in 
June 1751. At the general election in April 
1754 he was returned at the head of the poll 
for the city of Lichfield, and on the death of 
his father, on 25 Dec. 1754, succeeded to the 
upper house as second Earl Gower. On 
7 Jan. 1755 he was appointed lord-lieutenant, 
of Staffordshire, and on 22 Dec. in that year 
was, through the influence of the Duke of 
Bedford, constituted lord privy seal, in the 
place of the Duke of Marlborough, and at 
the same time was sworn a member of the 
privy council. Resigning the privy seal in 
June 1757 he was appointed, on. the 2nd of 
the following month, master of the horse, a 
post, which he retained until his appointment 
as keeper of the great wardrobe, on 25 Nov. 
1760. Fox, in a memorandum ‘wrote at 
Lord Bute’s desire and given to him March 11, 
1763,’ recommended Lord Gower for office, 
saying that he ‘ is of a humour and nature 
the most practicable ; and if any man could 
do the office of southern secretary without 
'itlier quarrelling with Charles Townshend 
or letting down the dignity of his own office, 
ho would’ (Lord Edmijnd Fitzmauiuck, 
life of Shelburne, i. 187-8). In April 1763 
Gower became lord chamberlain of the house- 
hold, but resigned that office upon the acces- 
sion of Rockingham to power in July 1765. 
In August 1706 Gower refused to accept 
Chatham’s offer of a place in the ministry as 
first lord of the admiralty, but was after- 
wards induced by the Duke of Grafton to 
become president of the council, and kissed 
hands on his appointment on 23 Dec. 1767. 
From this time Gower took a considerable 
part in the debates in the House of jpords, 
and on 1 1 Feb. 1771 was elected a knight 'of 
the Garter, in the place of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, who had died in the preceding month. 
Though in February 1776 Gower ‘ declared in 
j the most unreserved terms for reducing the 
J Americans to submission/ opposing jphat- 
' ham’s provisional act for settling the ti’dilbles 
in America {Pari. Hist, xviii. 207-8, 21R-12), 
and in May 1777 spoke against Chatham's 
motion for an address to the king to put a 
stop to the hostilities (tb. xix. 320~85> he 
altered his views in regard to the w|sdoiti of 
continuing the American war, and tfesljjnted 
office in November 1779. On 1 Dec. follow- 
ing, during the debate on Shelburne's motion 
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of censure on the ministers for their conduct 
towards Ireland, Gower made a violent att ack 
upon the government, and declared that he 
had ‘ presided for years at the council 
table, and had seen such things pass there of 
late that no man of honour or conscience 
could any longer sit there* (ib. xx. 1175-6)'. 
In March 1783, after the fall of Lord Shel- 
burne’s ministry, the post of prime minister 
was offered to Gower, who had, however, suf- 
ficient resolution to refuse it. Upon Pitt’s 
accession to power Gower once more became 
lord president of the council on 19 Dec. 1783, 
but was succeeded by Lord Camden in the 
following year, and appointed lord privy seal 
on 24 Nov. 1784. On 1 March 1786 he was 
created Marquis of the county of Stafford, 
and resigned the office of privy seal in .July 
1794, upon the Duke of Portland joining the 
ministry. He died at Trentham Hall, Staf- 
fordshire, on 26 Oct. 1803, in his eighty-third 
year. Gower was a man of considerable 
parts, great wealth, and much political influ- 
ence. He was chosen a governor of the 
Charterhouse on 24 June 1757, and elected 
F.S.A. on 28 April 1784. During the latter 
part of his political career he spoke but rarely 
m the house, 8 Dec. 1788 being the date of 
his last reported speech {Pari. Hist, xxvii. 
658). He married, first, on 23 Dec. 1744, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Nicholas Fnzakorly of 
Prescot, Lancashire, who died of small-pox on 
19 May 1745, and whose only child John pre- 
deceased her. On 28 March 1 7 48 he married, 
secondly, the Lady Louisa Egerton, eldest 
daughter of Scroope, first duke of 11 ridge - 
water, by whom ho had four children, viz. 
George Granville, who married 4 Sept. 1785 
Elizabeth (1765-1839), countess of Suther- 
land in her own right, succeeded as the second 
marquis of Stafford, and was on 28 Jan. 1 833 
created Duke of Sutherland, and three daugh- 
ters. . Gpwer’s second wife died on 14 March 
1761, and on 23 May 1708 lie married, thirdly, 
Lady Susannah Stewart, second daughter of 
Alexander, sixth earl of Galloway, by whom 
he had three daughters and one son, Gran- 
ville Leveson-Gower (1773-1846), who was 
afterwards created Viscount and Earl Gran- 
ville, and is separately noticed. His widow 
survived him but a short, time, and died on 
16 Aug. 1806. A full-length portrait of Gower 
fey George Romney belongs to the Duke of 
Sutherland. 

[Alumni Westmon. (1852), pp. 313. 314-10; 
Walpole's Memoirs of the Reign of George II 
( 1847 ); Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign of 
George III ( 1846 ) ; Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cun- 
ningham, v. 9, vh. 14 , 221, 266-7, viii. 184-6, 
188 , 244 , 846 , 348 , 351 ; Grenville Papors ( 1 852- 
1868 ), vol. ii. iii. iv. ; Core’s Memoirs of the Pel- 


ham Administration ( 1829 ), ii. 182 - 6 ; Collins's 
Peerage ( 1812 ), ii. 449 , 450 - 2 ; Doyle’s Official 
Baronago ( 1886 ), iv. 395 - 6 ; Burke’s Peerage 
( 1886 ), p. 1305 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses 
( 1888 ), pt. ii. 546 ; Gent.. Mag. ]xxi»i. pt. ii. 1089 , 
1250 , vol. lxxv. pt. ii. p. 1782 ; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities ( 1851 ); Official Return of Lists of 
Members of Parliament, pt. ii. 90 , 101 , 102 , 116 .] 

G. F. R. B. 

LEVESON-GOWER, GRANVILLE, 
first Earl Granville (1773-1846), diplo- 
matist, born on 12 Oct. 1773, was third and 
youngest son of Granville, first, marquis of 
Stafford [see Leveson-Gower, Granville, 
i i rst M Aituu i s of St a f for d], by liis t bird wife, 
Lady Susannah Stewart, second daughter of 
Alexander, sixth earl of Galloway, liematri- 
culntedat Christ Church 29 April 1789, and 
ten years later became a P.C.L. Pitt early 
befriended him for his father's sake, and ap- 
pointed him a lord of the treasury in 1800, in 
.succession to the Hon. J. T. Townshend. lie 
had sat for Lichfield from January 1795 to 
February 1799, when he resigned hisseat to be 
elected for St affordshire, which he continued to 
represent Ibrsixteen years. On 19 July 1804 he 
was sworn of the privy council, and appointed 
ambassador extraordinary at St. Petersburg. 
1 1 e ccmel uded a treaty, which, however, proved 
practically inoperat ive, and in 1805 returned 
to England. It was Lord Leveson Gower that 
Bellingham, the assassin of Perceval in 1812, 
had intended to kill in revenge for some faneied 
ill-treatment in Russia. Upon the recon- 
struction of the minist ry it was proposed that, 
he should be made a peer with a seat in the 
cabinet. In 1815 he was created Viscount. 
Granville, and subsequently became minister 
at Brussels. Canning was his intimate friend, 
and in Canning’s favour lie, on 24 April 1823, 
carried an amendment, in t lie House of Lords 
to Lord Ellenborotigh's motion for an ad- 
dress of censure. In the autumn of 1824 
Canning appointed him to succeed Sir Charles 
Stewart as ambassador at Paris. He received 
the grand cross of the Bath, and was in- 
vested with it by the king of France at the 
Tu dories on 9 June 1825. Canning had 
frequent occasion to find fault with him for 
indolence in forwarding in formal ion, but 
found him in the main a highly trustworthy 
representative (see Stapleton, Letters of 
Qenrye Canni/if/, i. 218, 297). In 1827 he 
was recalled, but Earl Grey, when lie became 
prime minister, reappointed him, and he con- 
t inued to be ambassador at Paris, with a short 
interval in 1831, until the fall of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s administration in 1841 . At one time 
he was on had terms with Thiers, but. for the 
most part he was highly popular. He was 
addicted to play, once losing 23,0007. at a 
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sitt ing 1 at Crockfnrd’s, and was one of tlie host 
whist players of his time. In Paris he was 
called le Wellington ties joueurs. On 2 May 
1 833 he was creat ed Earl G ranville and Baron 
Leveson of Stone. He died 8 Jan. 1846 in 
Bruton Street, Mayfair, and was buried at 
Stone in Staffordshire. He was in early life 
a follower of Pitt and Canning, but in 1832 
was a staunch whig, and came over from 
Paris to vote for the Reform Bill. I le mar- 
ried, on 24 Dee. 1809, Lady Harriet Elizabeth 
Cavendish, second daughter of 'William, fifth 
duke of Devonshire, who survived him, by 
whom he had three; sons, of whom the eldest, 
Granville George, second Earl Granville, is 
separately noticed, and two daughters. He 
left 160,000/. 

[Malmesbury Correspondence ; Lord Col- 
chester’s Diary; (Jreville Memoirs; Raikes’s 
Journal; Cent. Mag. 1810; Stapletons George 
Canning and hisTinies; Gronow’s Reminiscences, 
i. 268 sq.] J. A. 11. 

LEVESON-GOWER, GRANVILLE 
GEORGE, second Earl Gr.vxvii.li: ( lsj.j- j 
1891), statesman, eldest, son of Lord Gran- i 
ville Leveson-Gower, first earl Granville! 
[q. v.j, by his wife, Lady Harriet Elizabeth i 
Cavendish, daughter of William, fifth duke | 
of Devonshire, was born at Great Stanhope 
Street, Mayfair, London, on 11 May 181“) 

( (lent. Mag. 1816, pt. i. p. 466). Tie bore in 
youth the courtesy title of Lord Leveson. 
He was educated at Eton, where his name 
first appears in the school lists for 1829, and 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. on 14 Feb. 1839, In 1835 he was for 
a short time attach/; at the British embassy 
in Paris under his father, and in 1836, and 
again at the general election of 1837, he was 
returned to parliament in the whig interest 
for Morpeth. His first speech was made in 
1836 on the quadruple alliance. He moved 
the address in November 1837, but only spoke 
once again, on the Tithes Bill, in the House 
of Commons. In J810 he became under- 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, and 
resigned with the other members of the 
Melbourne administration m 1841. At the 
general election he was ret urned for Lichfield. 
By the death of his father, in 1846, he suc- 
ceeded to the peerage, and being a strong 
freetrader made bis first speech in the House 
of Lords on the abolition oft In; corn laws. He 
was appointed by (lie prime minister, Lord j 
John Russell, master of the buckhounds in 
July 1846, resigned this post at the; end of the 
year, and became an unpaid commissioner of 
railways; was then made vice-president of the 
board of trade in 1818 and also paymaster of 
the forces, and was admitted to the cabinet in 


5° 

the autumn of 1 851. On 26 Dec. 1851, when 
Lord Palmerston left the foreign office, he 
was gazetted his successor. Tie held the 
office until the Russell ministry fell in 1852. 
Circumstances were against him. He en- 
joyed office without powor, and was un- 
popular, because lie seemed to have sup- 
I planted the popular Palmerston, who was 
| supposed to nave been overthrown by the 
j influence of foreign cabinets. The date of 
! liis resignation was 21 Eeb. It was almost 
twenty years before ho returned to the foreign 
office. 

j In December of the same year, in the ad- 
j ministration of Lord Aberdeen, lie accepted 
the office of president of the council, and 
held it until, in the ministerial rearrange- 
ment of June 1854, ho was rather uncere- 
moniously ousted, and accepted the inferior 
position of chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caster (see Walpole, Life of Lord John 
Jinwll, ii. 222 ; Greville Memoirs, 3rd ser. 
vol. i.) From 1855 he was entrusted witli 
the leadership of the House of Lords when 
the liberals were in office. 

Meantime lie had taken a very prominent 
part in the promotion of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of. 1851. In 1850 he was appointed 
vice-president, of the royal commission to 
which the arrangements for the exhibition 
were entrusted, and he was one of the depu- 
tation of commissioners which visited France 
in August 1851, on tho invitation of the 
municipality of Paris, to celebrate the suc- 
cess of the exhibition. He spoke French 
like a Parisian, with a slight court accent, 
recalling the aneien regime {La Liberty, 

1 April 1891), and his personal influence did 
much to promote the entente cordiale be- 
tween England and France, which grew 
! steadily from that time (see Martin, Life of 
j the Prince Consort, ii. 388). 
j In 1856 he was despatched to St. Peters- 
j burg as envoy extraordinary, to represent 
j the queen at the coronation of Alexander II 
! at Moscow on 7 Sept. When Lord Derby 
! resigned, on 11 Juno 1859, the queen, em- 
barrassed by the rival ambitions of Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell, sent for 
Lord Granville, who, in attempting to form 
an administration, obtained Palmerston's 
conditional support (see Ashley; Life of 
l'ahnerston, ed. 1876, ii. 155), but finding 
Lord John impracticable abandoned the at- 
tempt on 12 June, and accepted the office of 
lord president of the council in Palmerston's 
ministry (sec Martin, Life of Prince Con- 
sort, iv. 453; Walpole, Lord John Musielt, 
ii. 306 ; Times , 1 2 June 1859). On the death 
of Palmerston (October 1865) his claims to 
succeed him as premier were discussed,' but 
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he was not sent for by t he queen. Meantime 
he had been, in 1802, chairman of the royal 
commission for the exhibition of that year, 
and in 1865 was appointed lord warden of the 
Cinque ports. In December 18(58 ho accepted 
the office of secretary of state for the colonies 
in Mr. Gladstone’s first administration. 1 1 is 
policy was the then accepted liberal policy. 
He withdrewthe imperial troops from several 
foreign stations, especially in New Zealand 
and in Canada, leaving to the colonists them- 
selves the task of providing for their own 
security, and his circular in reply to the pro- 
osal for a colonial conference in 1869 was 
iscouraging to the colonies. Still, when Kail I 
Russell moved for a commission on colonial J 
policy (20 .Tune 1870 ; see HANSARD, Pari. 
Debates , ccii. 451) — a hostile motion — he de- 
fended himself successfully, and the motion j 
was withdrawn. He was in office at the 1 into j 
of the transfer of the territory of the Hud- 
son’s Ray Company to Canada, and of thoRod j 
River revolt and consequent expedition under 
Colonel' Wolscley. As leader of the House 
of Lords he was very successful in carrying 
the Irish Church and Land Bills of the go- 
vernment through a hostile assembly, lie 
was no orator, and inspired no enthusiasm ; 
but he was an excellent man of business, 
practical and tactful, lucid in exposition, and 
imperturbably good-humoured. The compro- 
mise negotiated in July i860 by Archbishop 
Tait, when the House of Lords was on the 
verge of open rupture with the House of Com- 
mons. on the Irish Church Bill, largely owed 
its success to his conciliatory demeanour, and 
to Earl Cairns’s courageous good sense in ac- 
cepting the responsibility of a settlement (see 
DAVIDSON, Life of Archbishop Tait , 1891, 
ii. 40). , On the death of Lord Clarendon, on 


by Mr. Gladstone’s ambiguous delivery in the 
commons on 8 Aug. (Hansard, Pari. Debates , 
cciii. 1702, 1754), and ho succeeded in ob- 
taining the assent of Prussia and France to 
new treaties for the maintenance of the 
quintuple arrangement, for the neutrality of 
Belgium arrived at in 1859. When the 
French government of national defence re- 
quested the mediation of England, Granville’s 
hands were tied by the fact that Prussia de- 
sired no mediation, and that already English 
feeling was so far in favour of Prussia that 
liis cautious neutrality was misrepresented 
alike in England and in Germany. He, how- 
ever, endeavoured to arrange an armistice, 
and instructed the members of the English 
embassy to extend all possible assistance to 
refugees. Meanwhile in ( tetober 1870 Russia 
repudiated without explanation her obliga- 
tions with regard to the Black Sea under the 
treaty of Paris of 185(5. Granville’s protests 
wort; unanswerable, but Prince Gortschakoff^ 
knowing that England would not interfere 
by force, was indifferent. to diplomatic argu- 
ments. Under Granville’s auspices the con- 
i Terence of London met. in January 1871, and 
formally denied in general, while practically 
affirming in particular, iho right of Russia to 
[ act as she had done. When, in 1872, he came 
: to negotiate the renewal of the commercial 
treaty with France he found the French go- 
vernment unconciliatory. The United Stutes 
government, too, had seized the opportunity 
t o press lor a set t lenient of the various claims 
arising out of the depredations of the Ala- 
bama and the outstanding fisheries questions. 
Granville, for the sake of peace, submitted to 
very great concessions. The t reaty of Wash- 
ingtou was signed on 8 May 1871 , and in the 
subsequent Geneva arbitration claims were 


27 June 1870, Granville was transferred to t he 
foreign office, and straightway announced, 
on the authority of Edmund, afterwards lord 
Hammond [q.v.], the permanent under-secre- 
tary for foreign affairs, that not a cloud ob- 
scured the prospect of peace. A fortnight 
later Franco and Prussia were at war. Gran- 
, ville’s task was most difficult. He had t o pre- 
serve the neutrality of Great Britain, which 
was formally declared on 19 July, to secure 
the inviolability of Belgium, to offer media- 
tion, which Prussia would not accept, to 
soothe the French resentment at, the sym- 
pathy, which the English people generally 
extended to the Prussians, and to respond, to 
Count Bernstorff’s protests against, the al- 
leged export of horses, arms, and coals from 
England to France. With regard to Belgium, 
Granville took an opportunity, on 10 Aug., of 
correcting, by an outspoken declaration in 
.the .House ot Lords, the uncertainty caused 


admitted by the arbitrators, and eventually 
uudor t heir award paid by the government of 
Great Britain, which largely exceeded the 
damages fairly traceable to the Alabama 
cruiser. In the management of Central 
Asian questions his policy was equnllv ham- 
pered by the impossibility of effective re- 
sistance. In 1871 he arranged with Prince 
Gortschakoff for the maintenance of an in- 
termediate zone in Central Asia between the 
then Russian frontier and Afghanistan. But 
when, in 1875, Russia occupied — perma- 
nently, as it proved —Khiva within the neu- 
tral zone, ho had to accept. Count Schou- 
vnloff’s assurances that the advance was 
temporary. 

Granville’s foreign policy was not found in 
fhe election of 1874 to have added strength 
to the liberal party. During six years of 
opposition he contented himself, as leader of 
his party in the House of Lords, with a 
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watchful and satirical criticism of Disraeli’s 
foreign policy, which was often very effective. 
The letter in which Mr. ( Gladstone announced 
his retirement from public life in 1874 had 
been addressed, to him, and he shared with 
Lord Hartington the leadership of the liberal 
party. On the defeat of the conservative 
ministry at the general election of 1 880 Gran- 
ville was again sent for by the queen, but 
Mr. Gladstone was ultimately entrusted with 
the task of forming an administration, in 
which Granville resumed charge of the 
foreign office. Ilis second tenure of the post 
of foreign secretary presented no greater up- 
pearance of strength or success than his first,. 
For errors in his treatment of the difficulties 
in the Soudan his colleagues were as respon- 
sible as himself, but, face to face with new 
questions, Granville adhered too closely to 
notions derived from the state of Europe as 
it was at the time of the Second Empire. His 
dislike of Prussia led him to resist rather 
purposelessly the policy of Prince Bismarck, 
yet did not preserve him from friction with j 
the French republic. His Suez Canal con- ; 
vention of 1883 provoked so much hostility 1 
among English shipowners that parliament j 
never ratified it. When various European 1 
powers claimed unoccupied A frican < erritory, 1 
his uncertain policy led to the recognition of 
‘ spheres of influence’ in A frica by which large 
tracts were prematurely placed beyond the 
reach of English annexation. Angra IVqueua 
and the Cameroons in Africa, and part of New 
Guinea in Polynesia, were allowed to slip 
out of the possession of Great Britain. On 
the other hand, by his handling of the Mon- 
tenegrin question he helped to preserve the 
peace of Europe, and his despatches on the 
occupation of Tunis were generally approved. 
In disposition at all times somewhat indo- 
lent, he was during his second term at the 
foreign office unable to cope with the enor- 
mous increase in the bulk of its business — an 
increase in twenty years of from seventeen 
thousand to seventy thousand despatches 
per annum. In negotiation he was still 

3 1e, and was a master of the art of 
>mat.ic conversation with ambassadors, 
but he was by nature too weak to treat 
successfully with the powerful statesmen 
who directed in his day the policy of the 
great European powers. Accordingly, having 
resigned with the rest of the liberal ministry 
in 1885, and having adhered to Mr. Glad- 
stone on the home rule question in 18H6, 
he did not return to the foreign office in Mr. 
Gladstone’s short third administration, but 
held the colonial office till the full of the 
ministry in the summer. From that time 
until his death, though he continued to lead 


his party in the House of Lords, failing 
health withdrew him more and more from 
public life. He died in South Audley Street, 
London, of gout and an abscess in the face, 
on 31 March 1891, and was buried at Stone 
iu Staffordshire. 

He was created a knight of the Garter in 
1857, was elected chancellor of the univer- 
sity of London in 1856, was a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and received the degree of 
D.G.L. at Oxford in 1865. 
j lie married, first, on 25 July 1840, Maria 
Louisa, only child and heiress of Emerie 
"oseph, due do Dalberg, and widow of Sir 
Ferdinand Acton of Aldenliam, Shropshire, 
who died childless on 14 March 1860; and 
secondly, on 26 Sept. 1865, Castalia Rosa- 
lind, youngest daughter of Walter Frederick 
Campbell of Islay, Argyllshire, by whom he 
had two sons, of whom the eldest, Granville 
George, succeeded him, and three daughters. 

[Information for Lord Granville’s life has at 
present to lie collected from Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates, the Foreign Offico Blue Books, 
the tile of the Times, and the Annual Register, 
1860-00. But see, besides the books above cited, 
Memoirs of Richard Redgrave, J891 ; Memoirs 
of Count von Beust, ii. 222.] J. A. II. 

LEVESON-GOWER, HARRIET’ 
| ELIZABETH GEORG I AN A, Duchess op 
Sutherland (1806-1868), third daughter of 
| George Howard, sixth earl of Carlisle, and 
; Lady Georgiana Dorothy Cavendish, eldest 
1 daughter of tho fifth Duke of Devonshire, 
was born 21 May 1 806. On 28 May 18lfe site 
was married to her cousin George Grahville 
Leveson-G ower,earl Gower (1 786-1861), who 
had been elected M.P. for St. Mawes, Corn- 
wall, in 1808, and succeeded his father as 
j second Duke of Sutherland in 1833. He had 
previously been debarred from matrimony by 
a romantic attachment for Louise, the unfor- 
tunate queen of Prussia ; but the union with 
Lady Harriet Howard proved one of affection. 
By the duchess’s influence Stafford House, St. 
James’s Palace, became an important centre 
of society (Lord Ronald Gower, Reminis- 
cences, vol. i. chap, i.), and the starting-point 
of various philanthropic undertakings. There 
the protest of tho English ladies against 
American slavery was framed in 1863. , On 
the accession of Queen Victoria the duchess 
was appointed mistress of the robes, and held 
that post when the whigs were in office until 
her husband’s death (August 1837 .10 Sep- 
tember 1841, July 1846 to March 1852, 
January 1853 to February 1858, June 1869 
to April 1861). From the queen’s refusal 
to part with tho duchess and her other ladies 
arose the bodchambor crisis of 1839, with 
the result that .the whigs returned to office. 
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Her majesty has given a sympathetic descrip- 
tion of the duchess’s character (Martin, 
Prince Consort , ii. 245), and after the death 
of the prince consort spent the first weeks 
of her widowhood with the duchess as her 
solitary companion. The duchess’s last public 
appearance was at the Prince of Wales's 
marriage in 1863. In that year she was 
seized with an illness from which she never 
recovered. However, she was able to enter- 
tain Garibaldi, for whom she had great ad- 
miration, at Chiswick House and Trent ham, 
Staffordshire, during his visit to England in 
April 1864. She died 27 Oct. 1 868. 

The duchess’s letters, of which a selection 
has been published by her son Lord Ronald 
Gower in ‘ Stafford House Let t ers,’ pt s. iv-vi., 
prove her to have been possessed of an affec- 
tionate disposition, with some sense of hu- 
mour. She had also a taste for architecture 
and gardening. Her ole ven children i ncl uded 
George Granville William Sutherland, the J 
third duke [see under Leveson-Gower, j 
George Granville, first Duke]; of her 
daughters, Elizabeth (1824-1878) was mar- 1 
ried in 1844 to the eighth Duke of Argyll; j 
Evelyn (1826-1869) to the twelfth Huron 
Blantyre in 1843; Caroline (1828-1887) to 
the fourth Duke of Leinster in 1 847; and 
Constance (1838-1880) to the first Duke of 
Westminster in 1852. 

[Lord Ronald Gower’s Reminiscences, 1883; 
Stafford House Letters, edited by the same, 
1891.1 ‘ L. C. S. 

LEVESON-GOWER, JOHN, Lord 
Gower (1675-1709), born on 7 Jan. 1674-5, 
was the eldest son of Sir William Leveson 
Gower (d. 1091), fourth baronet of Stit- 
tenham, Yorkshire, by his wife Lady Jane 
Grenville (d. 1696), eldest daughter of John 
Grenville, first earl of Bath [q. v. ] He was 
elected M.P. for Newcastle-under-Lyno, Staf- 
fordshire, on the death of his father in 1691, 
and represented the borough until his eleva- 
tion to the peerage. On 1 April 1701 Gower 
impeached the Earl of Portlund in the name 
of all th«* commons of England (Luttrell, 
Relation of State Affairs, 1857, v. 34). It 
being foiuid necessary to create a majority 
in the Upper house, he was made a peer as 
BarolL Gower of Stittenham on 16 March 
1702—8 (Burnet, Own Time , Oxford ed. ii. 
344), Was sworn of the privy council on the 
following 21 April, and at the same time 
was declared chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster in the place of the Earl of Stam- 
ford (Luttrbll, v. 365). In 1706 he was 
one or the commissioners who concluded the 
union between England and Scotland, being 
then. chancellor of the duchy, but was dis- 


missed from office on 14 May of that year 
(ib. vi. 46). He died at Bel voir Castle, Grant- 
ham, Lincolnshire, on 31 Aug. 1709 (ib. vi. 
483), and was buried at Trenthnm, Stafford- 
shire, on 10 Sept, following.. In September 
1692 he married Lady Catherine Manners, 
daughter of John, first duke of Rutland (ib. 
ii. 565), and hud by her four sons and two 
daughters. Lady Gower died 7 March 1712 
(Letters of Administration, P. C. C. June 
1712). 

The eldest son, John J ..eveson-G ower, first 
Earl Gower (d. 1754), was created D.C.L. 
at Oxford on 1 9 Aug. 1 732. On 12 May 1740 
he was declared one of the. lords justices of 
the kingdom, during the king’s absence in 
Hanover. O 11 9 July 1742 he was consti- 
tuted eustos rotulorum of Staffordshire, and 
four days later lord privy seal and a privy 
councillor. He was appointed a lord justice 
fort lie second time on 25 April 1743, was 
elected recorder of Lichfield on the follow- 
ing 15 Sept.., and on 10 Dee. resigned his 
office of lord privy seal. On 26 Dec. 1744 
he was again gazetted lord privy seal, and 
in 1745 one of the lords justices. On the 
breaking out of the Jacobite rebellion be 
raised a regiment of foot for the king’s ser- 
vice. In recognition of his loyalty he was 
created Viscount Trentliam and Earl Gower 
1 by letters patent, dated 8 July 1746. In. 
1718, 1750, and 1752 lie again acted as one 
of the lords justices, lie died 25 Dec. 1754. 
He married first, on 8 March 1711-12, Lady 
Evelyn Pierropoint (d. 17 June 1727), third 
daughter of Evelyn, duke of Kingston ; 
secondly, on31 Oct. 1 733, Penelope (d. 19 Aug. 
1734), widow of Sir Henry Atkins, hart., 
and daughter of Sir John Stonhouse, bart. ; 
and thirdly, in 1736, Lady Mary, widow of 
Anthony Grey, earl of Harold, son of Henry, 
j duke of Kent, and daughter and coheiress of 
i Thomas Tufton, earl of Thanet. He had issue 
j by all three marriages; Granville Leveson- 
Gower, first marquis of Stafford, his third 
son by his first wife, and John Leveson- 
Gower (1740-1792), his second son by his 
third wife, are separately noticed. His por- 
trait by Vanloo has been engraved by Faber. 

[Collins’s Peerage (llrydges). ii. 447-50 ; 
Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, i. 143.1 

G. G. 

LEVESON-GOWER, JOHN (1740- 
1792), rear-admiral, second son of John, first 
earl Gower [see under Leveson-Gower, 
John, 1675-1709], by his third wife Mary, 
widow of Anthony Grey, earl of Harold. 
He is said bv Collins (Peeraye, v. 248), in 
evident mistake, to have been born in 1743 ; 
the date of John’s birth was 11 July 1740. 
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In the early months of 1760 he was com- 
mander of the Kingfisher sloop, and on 30 June 
was promoted to be captain of the Fla m bo- 
rough frigate. From her lie was quickly 
moved into the Quebec, which he commanded 
in the Mediterranean, till the peace. lie 
afterwards, in 1705, commanded the Africa 
on the coast of Guinea and in t he West Indies ; 
the /Eolus frigate, in the Mediterranean, in 
1766-7 ; the Pearl on the home and the New- j 
fo midland stations in 1769-7- ; and the Al- 1 
bion guardship at Plymouth in 1774. In ! 
1777 lie was appoint oil to the Valiant for ser- ! 
vice in the Channel, and in the action oil' I 
ftfshant on 27 duly 1778 was one of the ad- j 
mirul’s seconds, t he ot her being Cap) ain J ervis ' 
in the Foudroyuut. O11 the subsequent court j 
martial (lower’s evidence was strongly in 
Keppel’s favour, and on Keppel’s striking his j 
flag after his acquittal, Cower also resigned j 
his command, nor did he serve again until j 
after the change of ministry in March 1782, J 
when ho was appointed first captain of the j 
Victory with Lord Howe, and served in that > 
capacity both in the Channel, and later on j 
at. the relief of Gibraltar and the skirmish oil' } 
Cape Spartel. From January to April 1783, 
and again from December 1783 to July 1788 
Gower was one of the junior lords of the ad- 
miralty with Lord Howe, continuing at Ihe 
admiralty with the Earl of Chatham till Ja- 
nuary 1790. During this time lie hoisted a 
broad pennant in the Hebe frigate in 1785, 
fora summer cruise round Great Britain with 
Prince William llenry ; and in the Edgar in 
1787, in command of the Channel squadron. 
On 24 Sept. 1787 lie was advanced to he rear- 
admiral, and in the following summer hoisted 
his flag again in the Edgar in the Channel. 
During the Spanish armament in 1 700 lie 
was again first captain to Lord Howe. He 
died of un apoplectic fit on 15 Aug. 1 792. 
He married in 1 773 Frances, daughter of Ad- 
miral the lion. Edward Boseuwen, by whom 
he left a son. 

[Charnock’s Ring. Nav. vi. 394 ; Official letters 
in the Public Record Office.] J. K. L. 

LEVETT, HENRY, M.D. (1668-1725), 
physician, son of William Levett or Levet of 
Swindon, Wiltshire, was born in 1668. He 
was sent to the Charterhouse, which he 1 
in 1686, entering 12 June at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. In the following month he was 
elected a demy of Magdalen College, and was j 
present during the contest about the king’s j 
visitorial power in the autumn of 1687. He j 
was probably expelled with most of the other 
demies during the winter, and on 30 June 
1688 was elected a fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege. He graduated 13. A. 24 Nov. 1692, M. A. 


7 July 1694, M.B. 4 June 1095, and M.D. 
22 April 1699. He settled in London, and 
was elected a fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians 23 Dec. 1708. On 29 April 1.707 ire 
was elected physician to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and on 5 Jan. 1712-13 became phy- 
sician to the Charterhouse, where he. lived 
till his death on 2 July 1725. He rebuilt, at 
his own cost, the physician’s house by the 
great gate in Charterhouse Square.' The 
house is still standing, and the beautiful oak 
carving and panelling which he put up re- 
main in the rooms, it is now the residence of 
the surgeon-apothecary to the foundation, 
lie was censor of the College of Physicians 
in 1717 and treasurer for five years. Among 
his friends wore Dr. William Wagstftfle [q. v.J 
and Dr. John Freind [q.v.], and he wasf 
throughout life an adherent of the high church 
party. Jlearno wrote of him at the time of 
liis death as *a sweet-tempered man, a most 
excellent physician, well-beloved, very honest 
as a complyer, and had an excellent study of 
books.’ llis tomb, with an elegant Latin in- 
scription commemorating his love for the 
Charterhouse, is in the chapel of the brethren 
in the Charterhouse, London. His widow 
remarried in 1729 Andrew Tooke (1673- 
1731 ), head-master of Charterhouse. 

On 10 June 1710 Levett wrote, at Dr. 
Freind’s request, a letter on the treatment of 
small-pox. In this he relates two cases, and 
expresses an opinion in favour of the use of 
cathartics. The letter, which is in Latin, 
is printed in the Latin edition of l)r. Freind’s 
collected works, published in 1733. It seems 
probable that he also wrote the short, memoir 
of Dr. Wagstalle, prefixed to the first edition 
of the hitter’s ‘ Miscellaneous Works’ in 1725. 
In the second edition (1726) the author of 
Wngstaile’s ‘Character’ is described as an 
‘eminent. Physician, no less valued for his 
skill in his profession, which I 10 shewed in 
several useful treatises, than admired for his 
Wit and Facetiousness in Conversation. ’ 

[M unk’s Coll, of Pliys. ii. 22 ; Freind’s Opera 
Mwlica, 1733; Niehols’sLit. Anecd.ix.107; Wag- 
staffe’s Works; Bloxam’s Reg. of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, vi. 53 ; Itearne’s Coll. ed. i)oble(Oxf. 
Hist. Sue.) ; Roase’sReg. Exeter Coll. ppV 82-3.1 

N. M. ' 

LEVETT or LEVET, ROBERT (1701 P- 
1 782), ‘that, odd old surgeon whom Johnson 
kept in his house to tend the out-pensioners,’ 
a nut i ve of Hull in Yorkshire, was born about 
1701. Some part of his early life was spent 
i n Paris. There he became a waiter in a Coffee- 
house much frequented by French surgeons, 
who, pleased with Levett’s inquisitive turn of 
mind, procured him instruction in pharmacy,, 
and anatomy. Settling in London he seems 
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to have acquired some practice as a surgeon. 
Probably about 1746 he made the acquaint- 
ance of I)r. Johnson. In a letter to Baretti 
of 20 July 1762 Johnson speaks of him as re- 
cently married to a woman of the town, who, 
notwithstanding the fact that their place of 
rendezvous had always been a small coal- 
shed in Fetter Lane, had persuaded Levett 
‘ that she was nearly related to a man of 
fortune, but was injuriously kept by him out 
of large possessions.’ Goldsmith, alluding to 
this misfortune to Boswell in July 1766, said : 

‘ Levett is now become miserable, and that 
insures the protection of Johnson/ It appears 
that. Johnson was the means of effecting a se- 
paration between the pair, and some time in 
I 766 Levett became a regular inmate of his 
house. Boswell calls him ‘auk ward and un- 
couth,’ but Johnson found him ‘ useful and 
companionable.’ ‘Levett, madam,’ he said to 
Mrs. Thrale, ‘is a brutal fellow, but I have a 
good regard for him, for his brutality is in his 
manners, not in his mind’ (AIm i:. d’Akulay, 
Diary and Letter tt, i. 63). After making tea 
for Johnson on the latter’s rising at about 
eleven o’clock in the morning, Levett usually 
went round amonghis pal ient 9 , then attended 
Hunter’s lectures, and did not return until 
late at night. His relations with the rest of 
the household were somewhat strained. Ilis 
chief failing was over-indulgence in drink, 
but this, as Johnson observes, was mainly 
the result of extreme prudence. ‘lie re- 
tlected^that if he refused the gin or brandy 
offered him by some of his patients he could 
have been no gainer by their cure, as they 
might have had nothing else to bestow on him. 
He would swallow what he did not like, nay, 
what he knew would injure him, rather than 
go home with an idea tlmt his skill had been 
exerted without recompense.’ 

He died suddenly on 17 Jan. 1782, and 
was buried on 20 Jan. in Bridewell cemetery 
£ W HEiTfcjir and Cunntngh am , i. 244). Writ- 
ing of his loss some weeks after to Bennct 
Langton [q. v.], whom Levett had in the 
first instance introduced to him, Johnson re- 
marked:. ‘How much soever 1 valued him, 1 
now wish that I had valued him more.’ In 
the ‘Annual Register’ for 1783 (p. 189)*np- 
peared some verses by Johnson on hi.s humble 
friend,, which make touching reference to 
Levett’s good qualities. Some time before 
his own death .Johnson discovered by means J 
of advertisement Levett’s brothers, who were 
living obscurely in Yorkshire, and divided his 
modest savings among them. 

[Gent. Mag. 1785, pt. i. pp. 101-2; Nichols’s J 
Lit. lllustr. vi. 147 ; Boswell’s Johnson, cd. G. B. 
Hill, passim ; Hawkins’s Johnson, p. 435 ; Mrs. 
Piozzi's Anecdotes and Letters, passim.] T. 8. . 


LEVI, DAVID (1740 -1799), Jewish con- 
troversialist, born in London in 17 10, was son 
of Mordecai Levi, a member of the London 
congregation of German and Polish Jews. 
He was at an early age apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker, hut practised that trade without much 
success, and subsequently made a precarious 
livelihood as a hat-dresser. 

A design of sending him in youth toPoland 
to study Hebrew literature under his great- 
grandfather, a Polish rabbi, came to nothing 
owing to the rabbi’s removal at the time to 
Palestine. But Levi soon acquired at home 
a good knowledge of Hebrew, and read in his 
leisure the chief biblical commentaries and ' 
many English theological works. In 1783 
he published ‘A Succinct Account of the 
Biles and Ceremonies of the Jews, in which 
their Religious Principles and Tenets are Ex- 
plained, part icularly I he Duct rines of the Re- 
surrection, Predestination, and Free Will, 
and the opinion of Dr. Humphrey Prideaux 
concerning those Tenets refuted.’ Between 
178o and 17s7 lie published in weekly parts, 
under the title of k Lingua Sacra,’ a Hebrew 
grammar, with explanations in English and 
a Hebrew-Englisli dictionary. The work 
formed three bulky octavo volumes, and their 
periodical issue entailed so much labour on 
Levi that he was compelled to abandon his 
‘ mechanical business.’ and to work at them 
sixteen hours a day (see vol. iii, ad Jin. ‘ To 
the Public’). 

In 1787 J oseph Priest ley published ‘ Letters 
to the Jews, inviting them to an Amicable 
Discussion of the Evidences of Christianity.’ 
Levi replied in the same year in ‘Letters to 
l)r. Priestley.’ In the advertisement lie de- 
scribed himself as ‘ a sincere enquirer after 
truth,’ who did not desire to reflect upon 
‘ true Christianity,’ but he sought- to refute 
the authenticity of the New Testament;, and 
to vindicate on logical grounds his adherence 
to Judaism. Dr. Priestley thought the at- 
I tempt ‘poor,’ but deemed it wise to notice it 
j at length in a second part, of his ‘Letters’ 
j (1788), whereupon Levi retorted in a second 
j tract ( 1789), in which he also answered many 
| others who had written answers to his first 
tract, viz. Samuel Cooper, Jnmcs Bicheno, 
Philip Dnvid K ranter, John Hadley Swain, 
and Anselm Bayley [q. v.] Priestley, alter 
reading this reply, declared Levi unworthy 
of further notice, and the Rev. Richard Beere 
seems to have continued the controversy 
singlehanded in ‘An Epistle to the Chief 
Priest and Elders of the Jews’ (1789). Levi 
found a new antagonist in 1 795, when he pub- 
lished ‘Letters to Nathaniel Brassey Ilalhed, 
ALP., in Answer to his Testimony of the 
Authenticity of the Prophecies of Richard 
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Brothers [q. v.], and his pretended Mission 
to recall the Jews.’ In 179(5 Levi wrote ‘A 
Defence of the Old Testament in a Series of 
Letters addressed to Thomas l’aine,’ whose 
‘Age of Reason’ had attached the Bible with 
much acuteness. These letters were first 
published in New York in 1797. 

Meanwhile Levi executed some useful lite- 
rary work for his co-religionists by publish- 
ing English translations oft lu* Hebrew ritual. 
In 1789 appeared his edition of Genesis in 
Hebrew and English, arranged on opposite j 
pages. Notes by Lion Soesmans, who printed , 
the works, were appended. The other books 
of the Pentateuch followed. Between 1789 
and 1793 he completed in six volumes an 
English rendering of the festival prayers used 
by the London congregation of Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, and lie did similar service 
for the German and Polish congregation. In ; 
1794 he translated * The Hagadah, or Service ! 
for the first two nights of the Passover;’ and I 
he rendered into English the prayers writ ten 
for use in the synagogues on special occasions, 
like that of the king’s illness in 1 788 and his 
recovery in 1789, or of the dedication of the 
Great. Synagogue in Duke’s Place in 1790. lie 
also wrote a Hebrew ode on the king’s escape 
from assassination in 1795. 

In 1793 Levi published vol. i. of his 
‘Dissertations of the Prophecies of the Old 
Testament,’ which had already occupied him 
twenty-five years (Pref.) Vol. ii. appeared 
in 179(5, vol. iii. in 1800. An edition (in two 
vols.) revised by J. King was issued in 1817. 

Levi, who was always in pecuniary diffi- 
culties, was attacked by paralysis in Novem- 
ber 1798, and died on 11 July 1799, at liis 
house in Green Street, Mile End New Town. 
He was buried in the Jewish cemetery in 
Mile End. An elegy by Henry Lemoine 
[tj. v.] appeared in the ‘ Gentleman's Maga- 
zine.’ 

A portrait, was painted by Drummond. 
An engraving by Burnley appeared in the 
‘ European Magazine ’ for May 1 799. 

[Lysons’s Environs of London, Supplement, 
pp.430-1 ; Pieciotto’s Sketches of Anglo- Jewish 
History, pp. 228-9 ; European Magazine, May 
1799, pp. 291-4; J. T. Butt's Life and Corre- 
spondence of Joseph Priest lev, i. 404, 409-10, ii. 
21-3.] ' S. L. 

LEVI, LEONE ( 1821-1888), jurist and 
statistician, was born of Jewish parents at 
Ancona on (» June 1821. I Lis father, Isaac 
Levi, belonged to the middle class, and Leone, 
after receiving the ordinary commercial edu- 
cation of the day in his native town, was 
laced at the age of fifteen in the office of 
is elder brother, who carried on the business 
of commission agent and merchant there. The 


business prospered, and Levi in 1 844 was sent 
to England to extend it. lie settled at Liver- 

f )ool, was naturalised, mastered the English 
anguage, and established a connection, but 
was unfortunate in some speculations, and 
after the commercial crisis of 1847 came back 
to Ancona to find his brother ruined. He 
returned to England, and found employment 
as a clerk in a mercantile house at Liverpool. 
Some letters to (he ‘ Liverpool Albion’ news- 
paper in 1849, advocating the establishment 
in our chief commercial centres of general 
representative chambers of commerce and 
permanent tribunals of* commerce, consti- 
tuted of a legally trained judge, with mer- 
cantile assessors, brought him before the 
public, and formed the basis of two pam- 
phlets, one on ‘ Chambers and Tribunals of 
Commerce, and proposed General Chamber 
of Commerce in Liverpool,’ London, 1849, 
8vo, the other ‘ On the State of the Law of. 
Arbitrament, and proposed Tribunal of Com- 
merce,’ London, 1 850, 8vo. Onehalf of Levi’s 
scheme was at once carried into effect by 
the establishment of general and represent a- 
tive chambers of commerce at Liverpool, 
Leeds, Bradford, Hull, and other important 
cent res of industry. Of the Liverpool chamber 
I .evi became the honorary secretary. Levi’s 
suggest ions for the reform of the J^tw of ar- 
bitration, then in a very defective condition, 
bore fruit in the arbitration, clauses of the 
Common Law Procedure Act of 1854, which 
have only recently been superseded ,Jov the 
Arbitration Act of 1889. Levi was not 
slow to avail himself of his position at the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce to obtain 
j through ofliciul channels exact information 
about foreign chambers of commerce and the 
laws applying to commercial transactions in 
their respective countries. Materials thus 
accumulated on his hands for a synopsis of 
the commercial law of Christendom similar 
to Anthoine do Joseph’s ‘ Concordance des 
Codes do Commerce,’ but on a larger scale, 
and such as might serve as a step towards an. 
international code of commerce. He secured 
with difficulty a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers; gained admission to the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, where he worked from 
sixteen to eighteen hours a day; interested 
the prince consort in his design, and venti- 
lated it in a letter addressed to chambers of 
commerce and in lectures which he delivered 
in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and elsewhere 
in 1851 and 1852, and afterwards printed. 
The work itself appeared under the title * Com- 
mercial Law : its Principles and Adminis- 
tration ; or the Mercantile Law of Great 
Britain compared with the Codes And Laws 
of Commerce of the following Mercantile 
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Countries’ — fifty-nine are enumerated, in al- 
phabetical order, from Anhalt to W iirtemberg 
— ‘ and the Institutes of Justinian,' London, 
1850-2, 4to. The publication was recognised 
as an event of national and international im- 
portance. The king of Prussia, the emperor 
of Austria, the Society of Arts, and College 
of Physicians awarded Levi gold medals or 
prizes. At Levi’s suggest ion Lord I larrowby, 
to whom the book was dedicated, arranged 
with Brougham, then president of the Law 
Amendment Society, the congress of 16 Nov. 
1852, in order to discuss practical measures 
for harmonising the laws of the three king- 
doms. A royal commission was issued, and 
resulted in the Mercantile Law Amendment 
Acts of 1850 (19, & 20 Viet, cc. 60 and 97), 
by which some of the more glaring discre- 
pancies between English and Scotch and 
Irish law were removed (see Parliamentary 
Papers, Reports from Commissioners , 1854, 
vol. ix., and 1854-5, vol. iv.) The commis- 
sion also considered the expediency of intro- 
ducing the principle of trading with limited 
liability into the law of partnership, and Levi, 
who had already given evidence in its favour 
before a committee of the House of Commons 
in 1850, was examined by the commissioners, 
who, however, reported adversely to the pro- 
posal. Levi also gave evidence before a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1856 in 
favour of the collection of agricultural sta- 
tistics, which was not earnestly taken in hand 
until 1866. He also attended the Interna- 
tional Congresses of Statisticians at Brussels 
in 1853 and 1855, in the latter year read 
before the Law Amendment Society a paper 
‘On Judicial Statistics,’ and at Brougham’s 
request drafted a’ bill on the subject which 
Brougham introduced into the House of 
Lords, but eventually withdrew. 

Meanwhile in 1852, on the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Harrowby, Levi had been ap- 
pointed to the newly created chair of com- 
merce at King’s College, and removing to 
London had taken chambers in Doctors’ 
Commons. He discharged his duties with 
■conspicuous ability and zeal in spit e of in- 
adequate J jpeinu ueration. The close study of 
English ihercantile law which his lectures 
involved was proved by his ‘ Manual of the 
Mercantile Law of G roat Britai n and Ireland,’ 
ublished at London in 1854, 8vo. Of the 
tatistical Society he became fellow in 1851 , 
one of the council in 1860, and vice-president 
in 1885, and contributed sixteen of tno papers 
in its journals, frequently representing the 
society at foreign congresses. Ho was also 
elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1854, was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn ini 1869, and received from the university 


of Tiibingen the degree of doctor of econo- 
mical and political science in 1861. Levi 
was also a member of the Society of Arts, of 
the Law Amendment Society, of the Na- 
tional Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, of the Royal Geographical Society, of 
the International Statistical I nstitute, hono- 
rary secretary of the metric committeo of the 
British Associat ion, and of the International 
Association for Promoting one Uniform Sys- 
tem of Weights, Measures, and Coins, and a 
knight of the It alian orders of SS. Mauritius 
and Lazarus, and of the Crown of Italy. 
He was a friend and enthusiastic admirer of 
Cobden, to whose memory he paid a warm 
tribute when advocating the establishment of 
an international lectureship on economics in 
1865 (On Richard Cobden , an Introductory 
Lecture delivered in Kitty's College . , London , 
22 Oct. 1865, London, 1865, 8vo). lie disap- 
proved of capital punishment, and believed 
in the practicability of settling international 
disputes by arbitration. These views he venti- 
lated in ‘ The Law of Nature and Nations as 
alfected by Divine Law,’ London, 1855, 8vo ; 
‘Peace the Handmaid of Commerce, with 
Remarks on the Eastern Crisis. An Intro- 
ductory Lecture delivered at King’s College, 
London, 12 Oct. 1876,’ London, 1876, 8vo; 

‘ War and its Consequences, Economical, 
Commercial, Financial, and Moral. With 
Proposals for the Establishment of a Court 
of International Reference and Arbitration,’ 
London. 1881, 8vo, and ‘ International Law, 
with Materials for a Code of International 
Law,’ London, 1887, 8vo. lie was also a 
warm advocate of the Channel tunnel. His 
principal work on statistics was a periodical 
summary of parliamentary papers, entitled 
‘ Annals of British Legislation, being a Clas- 
sified and Analysed Summary of Public Bills, 
Stat utes, Accounts, and Papers, Reports of 
1 Committees and of Commissioners, and of 
| Sessional Papers generally of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, together with Accounts 
of Commercial Legislation, Tariffs, and Facts 
relating to Foreign Countries,’ London, 1856- 
1865, fourteen vols. 8vo, continued on a larger 
scale, under the title ‘Annals of British 
Legislation, being a Digest of tho Parliamen- 
tary Blue Books’ to 1868, 4 vols. 8vo. He 
took a lively interest in the working classes, 
and investigated their economic position and 
prospects in the following works : 1. ‘Wages 
and Earnings of the Working Classes, with 
some facts illust rnt i ve of their Economic Con- 
dition, from Authentic and Official Sources, 
in a Report to Michael T. Bass, esq., M.P.,’ 
London, 1867, 8vo. 2. ‘Estimate of the 
Amount of Taxation falling on the Working 
Classes of the United Kingdom. A Report 
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to M.T. Bass, esq., M.P.,’ Loudon, 1873, 8vo. 
3. ‘Work and Pay, or Principles of Indus- 
trial Economy. Two Courses of Lectures 
delivered to Working Men in King’s College, 
London, with the Report of the Committee 
of the British Association on Combinations 
of Labourers and Capitalists,’ London, 1877, 
8vo. 4. ‘ The Economic Condition of Fisher- 
men,’ London, 1883, Svo (a paper read at 
a Conference at the international Fisheries 
Exhibition). f>. ‘ Wages and Earnings of the 
Working Classes. A Report to Sir Arthur 
Bass,’ London, 188.1, 8vo. 

Levi’s mut/num however, was his 

* History of British Commerce and of the 
Economic Progress of the British Nation, 
1763-1870,’ London, 1872, 8vo; 2nd edit., 
withcontinuation to 1878,andgraphic tables, 
1880, Svo, a work which, with little or no 
pretension to lit era ry style, sets fort h dearly 
and methodically the results of a lifetime of 
study. 

Soon after his arrival in England Levi 
changed his faith, and became an active 
member of the religions body which before 
1876 styled itself the ‘Presbyterian Church 
in England,* and has since adopted the title 
of ‘ Presbyterian Church of England.’ A 
‘Digest of the Actings ami Proceedings of 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in Eng- 
land, 1836 -1870,’ was published under his* 
supervision in 1876, 8vo. But while tho- 
roughly identifying himself with the laud of 
his adoption, Levi retained a lively interest, 
in that of his birth, and founded, in connec- 
tion with the Technical Institute at Ancona, 
a free scientific library, and a lectureship 
‘on the laws of commerce in relation to 
science and moral international laws.’ He 
revisited Italy in 1887 as member of a de- 
putation from the Statistical Society to the 
congress of European statisticians held at 
Home in that year. Soon after his return to 
England grave symptoms manifested them- 
selves, and after an illness of several months 
he died at his house, 31 Highbury drove, on ! 
7 May 1888. He was buried on the 12th in ' 
Ilighgate cemetery. 

Levi married in 1856 Margaret, daughter 
of James Ritchie of Edinburgh. 

Besides the works mentioned above Levi 
published many separate lectures on economic 
or commercial subjects. He also edited ‘The 
Theory and Practice of the Metric System of 
Weights and Measures,’ London, 1871, 8vo ; 

A Treatise on Ihe Oflice and Practice of a ! 
Notary of England, with a full Collection j 
of Precedents, by Richard Brooke, esq., j 
K.S.A.,’ London, Im67, 8vo; and was author 1 
of ‘An Introductory Paper’ prefixed to the j 
Pears prize essays on * The Present 1 )e- > 


s 3 Levinge 

| uression of Trade ; its Causes and Remedies,’ 
j London, 1885, Svo. 

I [The principal authorities are an autobiogra- 
i phical fragment, entitled The Story of my Life, 
the first Ten Years of my Residence in England, 

' 1845-55, printed for private circulation, Lon- 
| don, 1888, 8 vo ; Vapereau’s Diet, des Oontem- 
| porains; Men of the Time, 10th edit.; Journal 
1 of the Royal Statistical Society, li. 340-2.] 
j .T. M. R. 

j LEVINGE, Sib RICHARD (rf. 1724), 
Irish judge, was second son of Richard 
Levinge of l’arwich, Ashborne, Derbyshire 
(where the family had been long seated). 
11 is mother, Anne, daughter of George 
Parker of Park Hill, Staffordshire, was aunt 
of Thomas Parker, earl of Macclesfield, lord- 
chancellor of England. His great-uncle, 
Timothy Levinge, who matriculated at Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, iri 1591, aged 17, was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 
1606; became a bencher in 1622, serjeant- 
at-law 20 Mav 1636, recorder of Derby and 
M.P. for the' city in 1621, 1624, 1625, and 
1628. Richard entered the Inner Temple 
as a student, in September 1671, ahd was 
called to the bar in November 1678. In 1686 
he became recorder of Chester, and was M.P. 
for the city from 1690 to 1692. From 1690 
to 1094 he was solicitor-general for Ireland, 
and was knighted in 1692, in which year he 
was elected M.P. for both Belfast and Bles- 
sington, and chose to sit for the latter consti- 
t uency, in the Irish House of Commons. On 
5 Oct. of the same year he was unanimously 
chosen as speaker of that assembly, and re- 
mained in office till the dissolution of 1695. 
In 1 695 he was again elected by two con- 
st it ueneies, Bangor and Longford, and sat 
for the hitter. He acted in 1699 as one of 
the commissioners to inquire into forfoite 
j land in Ireland, but for quarrelling with 
his fel low-commissioners and speaking ill of 
them he was summoned before the English 
parliament, and committed t;o the Tower 
from 16 Jan. to 11 April 1700. He was re- 
elected M.P. for Longford in 1703. On 
13 April 1704 lie was created a baronet, and 
was again appointed to the office of solicitor- 
general for Ireland. In 1700 he became a 
bencher of the Inner Temple, in 1710 ho was 
elected M.P. for Derby in the English par- 
liament, and was promoted in 17JH to bo 
attorney-general for Ireland. In -l 713 ho 
was elected for both Gowran and Kilkenny, 
and sat for Kilkenny. In 1720 he was con- 
stituted lord chief justice of the Ijrish court 
of common pleas. &ir Richard held that office 
until his death, 13 July 1724 22^.1724; 

C/iron. JJirrrt/, p. 34). 

Levinge married, first, in 1080 Mary, 
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daughter of Sir Gawen Corbyn, and secondly, 
Mary, daughter of Robert Johnson, baron of 
the Irish exchequer. His eldest daughter (by 
his first wife), Mary, married in 1700 Wash- 
ington, second earl Ferrers, and was mother 
of Selina Hastings, countess of Hunting- 
don [q. v.J His eldest son Richard (d. 17 48) 
(also by his first wife) and his second son 
Charles were successively second and third 
baronets. Sir Charles’s great -great -grand- 
son, Sir' Richard George Augustus Levinge, 
seventh baronet, is separately noticed. 

* Sir R. Levinge’s Correspondence, princi- 
pally with the Right Hon. Edward South- 
well, Principal Secretary of Stato for Ireland, 
on various points of State and Domestic 
Policy/ was printed privately in 1877. 

[Masters of the Bench of the inner Temple, 
p. 60; Luttrell’s Brief Relation; Return of 
Members of Parliament; Playfair's Baronetage ; 
Burke’s Baronetago ;iS§ir Richard Levinge’s Hist, 
of the Levinge Family, 1877 ; Burtchaell’s Pari. 
Hist, of Kilkenny; Cal. Treasury Papers, 1696- 
1719.] W. It— i.. 

LEVINGE, Sib RICHARD GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS (1811-1881), soldier and 
writer, born on 1 Nov. 1811, was eldest son 
of Sir 'Richard Levinge, sixth baronet, by 
Elizabeth Anne, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Boothby, first lord Ranelitte. Ho entered 
the 43ra regiment as ensign on 25 Nov. 1828, 
joined at Gibraltar, and returned to England 
suddenly in December 1830, in consequence 
of the disturbances in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. In 1832 his regiment proceeded to 
Ireland, and on 8 April 1834 he was pro- 
moted lieutenant. On 4 Juno 1835 he sailed 
with the left wing of the 43rd for St. John’s 
in Canada, and served in the suppression of 
theCanadinn rebellion of 1837-8. 1 1 e been me 
captain unattached on 15 May 1810, and was 
appointed to the 5th dragoon guards on 
27 Jan, 1843 } ho retired, however, from 1 he 
guards on that day. Ou 3 Jan. 1810 he was 
made lieutenant-colonel in the Westmeath 
militia. ' On 12 Sept. 1848 he succeeded his 
father in the baronetcy, and in 1851 he was 
high sheriff for Westmeath. In .1857 and 
1859 he 1 represented the county of West- 
meath in the House of Commons. Levinge 
died on 28 Sept. 1884. He married, first, 
on 20/ March 1849, Caroline Jane (d. 1858), 
eldest daughter of Colonel Holiest on of Wai- 
nall Hell, Nottinghamshire ; and secondly, 
onlQFeb. 1870, Margaret Charlotte (rf. 1 871), 
widow of D. Jones, M.P., and daughter of 
Sir George Campbell, lie left no issue, and 
waft succeeded in the title by his brother, 
Vere Henry, eighth baronet, whose nephew, 
Sir William Henry Levinge, is ninth and 
pteaent baronet. 


Levinge was a keen sportsman, and 
much attached to his regiment. He wrdte : 

1. ‘ Echoes from the Backwoods/ London, 
1840, 2 vols. l2mo ; 2nd edit. 1859 ; a record 
of experiences in Canada. 2. ‘Historical 
Notices of the Levinge Family/ Ledestown, 
1853. 3. ‘A Day with the Brighton Har- 
riers/ London, 1858. 4. ‘ Historical Records 
of the Forty- third Regiment., Mon mouthshire 
Light Infantry/ London, 1808, 8vo. 

[Lovi ego's Works ; Army Lists; Burke’s Peer- 
age and Baronetage ; Times, 30 Sept. 1884 ; 
Return of Members of Parliament, fi. 444, 461.] 

W. A. J. A. 

LEVINZ, BA PTIST (1044 -1093), bishop " 
of Sodor and Man, horn in 1044 at Evonlev, 
Northamptonshire, was youngest son of Wil- 
liam Levinz of Kvenley, Northamptonshire 
(Bakbk, NortJunnjrtonshire, ii. 017). His 
brothers (’ res well and William are noticed 
separately. He mat riculat ed at ( )xford from 
.Magdalen Hall on 11 April 1000, and was 
elected demv of Magdalen College on 29 July 
1003, and probationer fellow on l Aug. 1004. 
He graduated B.A. in 1003, M.A. in 1000, 

D. D. in 1077, and D.D. in J083. He became 
junior dean in 1075, senior dean of arts in 
1070, senior proctor on 5 April 1070, bursar, 
in 1077, founder's chaplain in 1078, and dean 
of divinity in 1079. He was Whyte’s pro- 
lessor of moral philosophy in the university 
from 27 March 1077 yntil 1082. On 8 Dec. 
1075 he was made prebendary of Wells, in 
1080 curate of Horsepath, near Oxford, in 
1082 rector of Christian Mai ford, Wiltshire, 
and on 15 March 1084 5 was consecrated 
bishop of Sodor and Man. In 1087 he would 
have been elected president of Magdalen 
instead of John Ilough [q. v.l had he not, 
by the advice probably of Sir Creswell Le- 
vinz (q.v.J, and in a manner not thought, 
honourable (of. Maydalen C<dlet/e and Kin;/ 
James II, Oxf. Hist. Hoc. pp. 13, 15 sq . ) , 
withdrawn his candidature before the elec- 
tion. On 3 Aug. 109L lie was chosen pre- 
bendary of Winchester. He died of fever 
at Winchester on 31 .Jail. 1092-3, and was 
buried in t he cat hedral. By his marriage, on 
3 July 1080, to Mary (1003-1730), daughter 
of Dr. Janies Hyde, principal of Magdalen 
Hall, he was fat her of William ( 1 <188-1 700), 
demy of Magdalen, and Mary (1 01H)- 1724), 
who married in 1707 Matthew Fra nipt on, 
M.D. llearne describes both Levinz and his- 
wife as handsome and proud. 

Levinz contributed to ‘ Epiciedia Univer- 
sitatis Oxoniensis in obitum Georgii Duels 
Albenmrlhe/ 1070. 

[Wood’s At home Oxon. (Bliss), ir. 882; 
Bloxam’s Reg. of Mngd. Coll. Oxford, v. 255-9; 
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Wood’s Life and Times, od. Clark (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.), ii. 343, &c. ; Hearno's Notes and Collec- 
tions (Oxf. Hist. Soc.)] G. G. 

LEVINZ, SikCRES WELL ( 1 027-1 701 ), 

judge, second son of William Levinz of Even- 
ley, Northamptonshire, by Mary, second 
daughter of Richard C res well of Purston in 
the same county, was born at Evenley in 
1627. Ilis brothers Baptist and William are 
noticed separately. He took a sizarship in 
1648 at Trinity College, Cambridge, but did 
not graduate, and in November 1055 entered 
Gray’s Inn, where he was called to t he bar in 
November 1001, was elected a bencher i n 1 07 8, 
and treasurer in 1079. He was knighted at 
"Whitehall on 2 Oct. 1078, and made a king’s 
counsel about the same t ime. lie represent ed 
the crown in the trials of Ireland, Pickering, 
Grove, Langhorn, Whitebread, and other 
supposed popish plotters in 1078-9. In Oc- 
tober 1679 he was made attorney-general. 
In December the celebrated proclamation 
against ‘tumultuous petitioning’ was under 
discussion in the council, and Levinz was re- 
quired to draft it. He refused at first, but 
eventually consent ed on condition that Chief- 
justice North (afterwards Lord-keeper Guil- 
ford) would dictate the substance of it [see 
Noitrii, Fit.\ Nets, Loud Gtnr.Koiu)]. Levinz 
was thus able, when examined by the House 
of Commons as to his part in the affair 
(24 Nov. 1680), to shift the entire responsi- 
bility on to North’s shoulders. 

On 12 Feb. 1680 Levinz was called to the 
degree of serjeant-at-law and raised to the 
bench of the common pleas. He went, the 
Oxford circuit, and was a member of the 
commission which tried Stephen College 

? v.] at the Oxford assizes in August 1081 
e was also a member of the special com- 
mission which sat at the Old Bailey in July 
1688 to try Lord Bussell for his supposed 
participation in the Rye House plot . Lord 
Russell having challenged one of the jury for 
not having a freehold estate within the city, 
the point was elaborately argued. All the 
judges, however, decided against the chal- 
lenge. Levinz’s judgment is reported at some 
length in Cobbett’s ‘ State Trials,’ ix. 594. 
In 1684-5 Levinz was consulted by the king 
on the question whether a contract by the 
late king letting out part, of the excise to 
farm was determined by his death, and gave 
the more sound than courtly advice that it 
was so. His ‘ quietus ’ was expected to fol- 
low as a matter of course. It was deferred, 
however, for a time, and he was one of Jef- 
freys’ colleagues in ‘ the bloody assize,’ and 
•also helped to try some of the rebels in Lon- 
don. His supersedeas came on 10 Feb. 1685- 
1686. No ground of dismissal was assigned, 


I but probably Levinz was thought to be un- 
j safe on the quest ion of the dispensing power. 
He at once returned to the bar, and was soon 
busily engaged in pleading. He was one of 
the counsel for the seven bishops in 1688, 
defended Major Bernardi on his first impri- 
sonment, and secured the dismissal of thohill 
of indictment by the grand jury, and in the 
great habeas corpus case of Rex v. Kendall 
j and Roe, before Lord-chief-justice Holt in 
j 1095, argued successfully against theTogality 
| of a committal to prison under a general 
j warrant by a secretary of state. He died at 
Serjeants’ Inn on 29 Jan. 1700-1, and was 
buried in Evenley Church. 

Levinz married by license, dated 2 July 
1670, Elizabeth, daughter of William Live- 
sav of Lancashire, by whom ho had two sons, 
William and Creswell, and one daughter, 
Catherine. From manuscripts left by Levinz 
was published in 1702 a- folio volume of re- 
ports in French (with an English translation 
chielly by Salkeld ); it reappeared under the 
title, ‘The Reports of Sir Creswell Levinz, 
Knight,’ London, 1722, 2 vols. fol. A third 
edition in English only, revised by T. Vickers, 
was published at Dublin in 1 793-7, 3 vols. 
8vo. Levinz also compiled ‘ A Collection of 
Select and Modern Entries of Declarations, 
Pleadings, Issues, Verdicts, J udgments, &c., 
referring to the Cases in Sir Creswell Le- 
vinz’s Reports, the judgment of the Court, 
being added to each President ’ (sic), which 
was published in London in 1702, fol. There 
has been some division of opinion among 
English judges as to Levinz’s merits as a 
reporter. 

[Baker’s Northamptonshire, i.617; Bridges’s 
Northamptonshire, i. 168; Addit. MS. 5846, f. 
15!) A ; Iji- Neve's Pedigrees of the Knights (Karl. 
Soc.); Chester’s London Marriage Licences; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 7th Hop. App. p. 470, 12th Rep. 

A pp. vi . pp. 11,15, «fee. ; North’s Exameh, p. 546 ; 
Pari. Hist. iv. 1230, v. 313; Wood’s Atheme 
Oxon. i., Life, lxxxix, xcii, xciv; Wood’s Life and 
Times, ed. Clark (Oxf. Hist.. Soc.), vol. ii.; In- 
derwick’s Side Lights on the Stuarts, p. 372 ; 
Sir Thomas Raymond’s Reports, pp. 430, 478 ; 
Ventris’s Reports, ii. 37 ; Luttrell’s Relation of 
State Affairs, i. 117, 330, 372; Letters of Hum- 
phrey Prideaax to John Ellis (Camden' Soc.), 
p. 127 ; Clarendon and Rochester Corrosp. ii. 
157, 161; Sir John Bramston’s Autobiography 
(Camd. Soc.), pp. 193,207, 221; Cobbett’s State 
Trials, vii. 79, viii. 430, 564, ix. 594; Howell’s 
State Trials, xi. 382, xii. 260, 290, xiii; 764; 
Levinz’s Reports, iii. 257 ; Shower's Reports 
(Loach), ii.459; Chalmers’s Opinions of Eminent 
Lawyers, ii. 284, 320 ; Bridgman’s Legal Bibliogr. 
p. 192; Wallace’s Reporters, 4th ed. 1882, p. 
304; Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chief Justices, ii. 48.] J. M.R. 
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LEVINZ, LEVENS, or LEVINGE, chant Taylors’ School, proceeded as proba- 
ROBERT, 1).C.L.( 10 15-1 050), royalist, born t ionary fellow to St. John’s College, Oxford, 
in 1615, was a son of William Levinz of in 1641, and became a fellow in 1044, taking 
Senkworth, near Abingdon, who carried on the degree of B. A. in 1045, and M.A. in 1649. 


the business of a brewer at Oxford. His lie re-fused to submit to the authority of the 
grandfather, William Levinz, was an alder- puritan visitors of 1 lie university in 16 i8( A\?y. 
man of Oxford, and five times mayor at the of the Cixitorx, Camden Soc., pp. 50, 547), 
close of the sixteenth century; he was buried but must have submitted subsequently, as 
in All Saints Church, where there is a fine his name occurs continuously in the college 
recumbent effigy to his memory. Robert was register. He was ‘Tome filius’ in 1051. 
uncle of Sir Creswell Levinz fq. v.J, Baptist. At the reception of the chancellor Ilyde on 
Levinz [q.v.], and William Levinz [q. v.J lie j 9 Sept. 1001 Levinz/ though then very sickly,’ 


- ~ L I J 

matriculated at Lincoln College, and gra- 
duated B.A. on 4 Feb. 1651, and 1).C.L. in 
1042. He was commissary in 1040 to the 
Bishop of Norwich (Cal. Stafa Paper*, Dom. 
1 640- 1 , pp. 594, 507 ). On t he outbreak of the 
civil war betook up arms for the king at Ox- 
ford, and obtained the rank of captain, but on 
the capitulation of the city to the parliament 
in 1040 appears to have resumed his studies. 
After Charles I’s execution he was employed 
by Charles' 11 in various negotiations, and 
finally received a commission to raise troops 
in England for the new king at the time of 
Charles’s Scottish expedition in 1650. The 
plot was discovered, and lu* was arrested in 
London, ilia papers were seized, and many 
blank commissions signed by the king were 
discovered among them. Levinz was taken 
before the council of state, and was banded 
over as a spy to the council of war. lie was 
tried by court-mart ial and sentenced to be 
hanged. Offers were made to spare his life 
if he .,’Otihl betray his accomplices: this he 
refused to do, but acknowledged the truth 
of the accusations against himself, while pro- 
testing the jiVstice of his cause. He was 
taken to Cornhill in a coach guarded by a 
troop of horse, and hanged against, the Ex- 
change on 18 .1 illy 1650. Lloyd speaks of his 
numerous friends, his prudence, and integrity. 
His wife was a daughter of Sir Peregrine 


Bertie, and granddaughter of Robert, earl of j Levinxiana, 1 60 S). 


made a speech. I fe took orders, and proceeded 
to the degree of M.l). in 1666. On 10 Oct. 
1675 lie was elected president of bis college. 
Wood did not. think well of his appointment, 
since ‘lie beats the students there and fights.’ 
In 1678 he was made sub-dean of Wells, and 
canon resident jury in 1682, Peter Mow fq. v.], 
then bishop of Bath and Wells, being a former 
president of St. John’s. Levinz bad a con- 
siderable reputation for learning, and was 
( < reek reader from about July 1 66 1 , and regius 
professor of Greek from 21 Nov. 1665 to 1698 
(of. Frt.LMAX, Xotitia Oxoniciixi* Academia:, 
1675). He died suddenly, while addressing a 
college meeting, on 5 March 1697 8 (of. letter 
from William Slierwin, printed in Wood’s 
Pife, ed. Bliss). JI owns buried in St. John’s 
( ’ollege chapel, where his monument remains, 
describing him as 4 opt ime literatus, mun- 
suetus. modest us, Just us, pius.’ He was un- 
married. According to a manuscript note 
(by Wood?) in the Bodleian copy (Line. 8° 
C. 521), Levinz wrote a history of the year 
1660, entitled ‘Appendicula de Rebus Britan- 
nicis,’ which was printed anonymously (pp. 
550 -10) in the third (1(565) and subsequent 
editions of the ‘ Flosculi Historici Ihdibati 
nunc Delibatiores redditi sive llistoria Uni- 
versalis’ of the jesuit Jean de Bussieres (cf. 
FIkakxk, Collection.' s’, ed, Boble, Oxf. Hist. 
Soc., i. 105). lie collected a library (cf. liibl. 


Lindsay. , 

A portrait appears in Winstanley’s ‘ Loyal 
Mnrtyrology,’ 1665. 

, [Winstanley’s Loyal Martyrology, p. 28; Visi- 
tation of Oxford, 1573, privately printed, by Sir 
T. Pliillipps ; Clarendon State Papers, ii. 73 ; 
Wood’s Fasti '(Bliss), i. 468, ii. 47 ; Lloyd's 
Memoirs, 1668, p. 560; Whitolocke’s Memorials, 
p.464; Topographer, 1821, vol. i.] E. T. B. 


[Wood's Life and Athena* (>xon. ed. Bliss; 
Wood's Life and Times, ed. Clark (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.), i. 361 ii. 214 n. ; Robinson’s Merchant 
Taylors’ School Register, i. 142; authorities 
quoted above: information from the Rev. I)r. 
Bellamy, President of St. John’s College.] 

II. E. D. B. 

LEVIZAC, JEAN PONS VICTOR 
LECOIJTZ de (d. 1815), writer on the 


LEVINZ, WILLIA M (1625—165)8), pre- French language, was born in Languedoc, 
indent of St. John’s College, Oxford, horn probably about 1750, of a noble family of 
25 July 1625, was the son of William lyovinz Alby. He was educated for the church, and 
of Evenley, near Brackley, Northampton- obtained a cauonrv in the cathedral of Vabres. 
shire. Sir Creswell Levinz fq. v.] and Baptist In 1 776 he received a prize for an essay, ‘ Le 
Levinz [q. v.], bishop of Sodor and Man, were bienfait rendu,’ from the Acad6mie des Jeux 
his younger brothers, and Robert, Levinz [ci. v.] Floraux. At the revolution he fled to IIol- 
was his uncle. William was educated at Mer- land, and thence to England. If he bo, as 
voi,. XXXIII. ’ m 
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seems probable, tlm Jean le Levizac who is 
mentioned by Plusse, he was at t he time of 
his flight, vicar-general of the diocese of St. 
Omer. For the rest of his life he resided in 
London, taught French, and wrote numerous 
•boohs on the French language. He died in 
London in 18]. ‘3. Levi/.ac’s chief works 
were : 1 . 4 I /Art de. Purler et d'Fcrire correct e- 
ment la Langue Frun^aise/ London, 1707, 
8vo, 1801, i fee. This work was praised by 
Ifenrv (IL'st. do hi Limy no Franc/rise, ii. •'><>). 
2. 4 Abrege de la ( Jrammaire Franfaisc,’ I .on- 
don, 1708. .‘3. 4 A Treatise on the Sounds of 

the French Language,’ I .ondon, 1 s< >0. 4. ‘ I )ic- 
tionnaire I’niversd des Synonymies de la 
Langue Franfaise/ London, 1807, 8vo ; 2nd 
edit. 1800. d. ‘ French and Fnglish and 
English and French Dictionary/ 1808, Svo: 
2nd edit. 1 8 lb. 

[Watt's 1 ti 1 >L Brit.; Qm'rard’s T.a France Lit- 
teraire, v. 282 (complete list of works); l’.-X. 
Plasso’s Le C’lerge Franeais refueie en Angle- 
tgrre, ii.43i); Bing. L’niverselle.] W. A. J. A. 

LEVY, AMY (l^Ol 18, 'SO), poetess and 
novelist, second daughter of Mr. Lewis Levy, 
by his wife Isabelle [Levin 1 , was born at 
Clapham on 10 Nov. 1801. Her parents were 
of the Jewish faith. She was educated at 
Brighton, and afterwards at Newnham Col- 
lege, (Jam bridge. She early showed decided 
talent, especially for poetry, pieces afterwards 
thought worthy of preservat ion having been 
written inhertliirteentb year. lnl*81 asmall 
pamphlet of verse from her pen, ‘ Xaut ippe 
and other poems/ was printed at ( ’am bridge. 
Most of the contents were subsequently' in- 
corporated with her second publication, ‘A 
Minor Poet- and other Verse/ 18S4. 4 Xan- 

tippe ’ is in many respects her most powerful 
production, exhibiting a passionate rhetoric 
and a* keen, piercing dialectic, exceedingly 
remarkable in so young a writer. It is a 
defence of Socrates’s maligned wife, from the 
woman’s point of view, full of tragic pathos, 
and only short of complete success from its 
frequent reproduction of the manner of both 
the Brownings. The same may be said of 
4 A Minor Poet/ a poem now more interest- 
ing than when it was written, from its evi- ! 
dent prefigurement of the melancholy fate of j 
the authoress herself. The most, important, j 
pieces in the volume are in blank verse, too ! 
colloquial to be finely modulated, but always 
terse nnd nervous. ‘ A London Plane Tree | 
and other Poems/ 1 880, is, on the other hand, , 
chiefly lyrical. Most of the pieces are in- 
dividually' beautiful ; as a collection they 1 
weary with their monotony' of sadness. The 
authoress responded more readily to painful 
than to pleasurable emotions, and this inca- 


pacity tor pleasure was a more serious trouble 
t han her sensitiveness to pain : it deprived 
her of the encouragement she might have 
received from the success which, after a for- 
i t unate essay with a minor work of fiction, 
i ‘ The Romance of a Shop/ attended her re- 
: markable novel, 4 Reuben Sachs/ 1881). This is 
- a most powerful work, alike in the condensed 
tragedy of the main action, the striking por- 
traiture of the principal characters, and the 
keen satire of the less refined aspects of Jewish 
society. It brought upon the authoress much 
unpleasant criticism, which, however, was far 
from affect ingherspirits to t he extent alleged. 
In the summer of 1 880 she published a pretty, 
and for once cheerful story, 4 Miss Meredith/ 
but within a week after correcting her latest 
volume of poems for t he press, she died by her 
own hand in her parents’ house, 7 Endsleigh 
Hardens, Loudon, 10 Sept. 1880. No cause can 
or need be assigned for this lamentable event 
except constitutional melancholy, intensified 
by painful losses in her own family, increasing- 
deafness, and probably the apprehension of 
insanity, combined with a total inability' to 
derive pleasure or consolation from the ex- 
traneous circumstances which would have 
brightened t he lives of most others. She was 
indeed frequently gav and animated, but her 
cheerfulness was but a passing mood that 
merely' gilded her habitual melancholy, with- 
out diminishing it by a part ic.le, while sadness 
grew upon her steadily, in spite of flattering 
success and the sympathy of affectionate 
friends. 1 1 er writ ings oiler few traced of the 
usual immaturity of precocious talent; they 
are carefully constructed and highly finished, 
and the sudden advance made in 4 Reuben 
Sachs’ indicates a great reserve of unde- 
veloped power. She was the anonymous 
trail slat or of Berks’s clever brochure, 4 Comma 
quoi Napoleon n’a jamais existe/ 

| Personal knowledge.] R. G. 

LEVY, JOSEPH MOSES (1812-1888), 
founder of the 4 Daily Telegraph/ born in 
London on 15 Dec. 1812, was son of Moses 
Lionel Levy, by Helena, daughter of J. Moses, 
esq., and was like his father a professing Jew. 
He was educated at Bruce Castle school, 
under Thomas Wright Hill [q. v.], and in 
Hermany. He engaged in youth in com- 
mercial pursuits, and soon purchased and 
carried on a printing establishment in Shoe 
Lane, Fleet Street. He thus bocarae con- 
nected with the 4 Sunday Times/ of which 
he became chief proprietor in 1855, and 
he conducted that paper for a yeaT. The 
4 Daily Telegraph and Courier’ was founded 
by Colonel Sleigh as a twopenny daily news- 
paper on 29 June 1855. Sleigh quickly be- 
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came heavily indebted to Lev} 7 , who took 
over the newspaper in settlement of hisclaims. 
On 17 Sept. 1855#t was issued as the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph’ by Levy at a penny, being the 
first London daily newspaper produced at 
that price. It was in a very bad financial 
position at. the time, and t he proceeds of t he 
first day’s advertisements are stated to have 
been 7.v. (id. The appearance, however, of a 
well-edited daily paper at a penny excited 
groat attention. Levy devoted all his capital 
to the enterprise, aud induced many mem- 
bers of his family to follow his example. 
The circulation rose very rapidly, and on the 
repeal of the paper duties, which Levy did 
his best to obtain, tin? profits grew to be 
very large. Levy devoted himself entirely 
to his newspaper. Jle collected round him 
a band of able writers, including Thornton 
Leigh Hunt [q. v.j, Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. 
( 1 . A. Sala, and many ot hers. Until the last 
years of his life he daily visited t he offices in 
Fleet. Street, and supervised the management j 
in the minutest details, invariably giving j 
much attention to artistic and theatrical 
articles, for which he held himself especially 
responsible. The polit ies of t he paper were 
liberal until 1880, when the principles of tin 
liberal, unionists were adopted. Levy was 
privately very charitable, and was a generous 
patron of music and the drama. He died at 
Florence Cottage, Ramsgate, on 1 2 ( )ct . 1 HsS, 
and was buried at Halls Fond cemetery, Lon- 
don. He married in 1801 Esther, daughter of 
N. (J. Cohen, and she died in 1883, leaving 
a large family. The eldest, son, Sir Edward 
Lawson, was created a baronet in 1890. 

[Timos, 13 Oct. 1888; Daily Telegraph, 13'Oet. 
1888; Illustrated Loudon Nows, 2 7 Oct. 1888; 
Grant’s Newspaper Press, ii. 92, &c. ; Fox Bourne's 
Hist, of the Nowspapor Press; private informa- 
tion.] W. A. J. A. 

LEWES. [See also Luwis.j 

LEWES, CHARLES LEE (1740-1803), 
actor, was born, according to his own account, 
in New Bond Street, London, 19 Nov. 1740 
(O.S.) Ilis father, a hosier, who subsequent ly 
became a lett er-carrier, was of Welsh descent, 
and through his mother, the daughter of 
William Lowth waite of Broadgate, Cumber- 
land, he claimed connection with some fami- 
lies of distinction. From seven years of age 
until fourteen he was at school in Ambleside, 
Westmoreland. About 1754 he returned to 
London, and s$ems to have assisted his father 
in his work as a letter-carrier. 11 is first per- ; 
formance, presumably as an amateur, was j 
about 1760 at the llaymarket, as Cash in 
‘ Every Man in his Humour.’ Matthew Mug 
in the 'Mayor of Garrett’ ho subsequently 


gave at Chelsea. After playing at Chester- 
field and other country towns, and experi- 
encing at Sheffield a disabling accident as 
harlequin, he was engaged at Covent Garden 
as second harlequin to AVoodward. Small 
parts were occasionally entrusted to him, his 
first recorded appearance at Co vent Garden 
being 20 Sept. 1703, as Bardolph in the ‘ First 
Part of King Henry IV.’ His name then, 
and fora short time subsequently, was spelt 
Lewis. After the departure of Woodward 
for Edinburgh he became principal harlequin, 
mid played the character in ‘Harlequin’s 
Jubilee,’ 1 Oct. 1770. Young Capo in the 
‘ Author,’ Bowman in ‘ Lethe,’ Lord John in 
the ‘ Englishman returned from Paris,’ Lord 
Bawble in the ‘Country ALadcnp/ Montano 
in ‘Othello,’ Squire Groom in ‘Love ii la 
Mode,’ Prattle in ‘Deuce is in Him,’ and 
Alarplot in the ‘Busybody’ were assigned 
li ini during the season. On 3 Dec. 1772 he 
was Bertram in * All's Well t hat Ends AVell,’ 
and played subsequently Cloten and other 
parts. On the first product ion of ‘She Stoops 
to Conquer,’ 15 -March 1773, Smith refused 
the. part of Young Marlow, which Lewes 
played so much to the satisfaction of the 
management as to secure him a position as 
leading comedian. < luldsmith, pleased with 
his performance, wrote him an epilogue, 
which, in the character of Harlequin, he 
spoke at his benefit.. With summer visits 
: to Liverpool he remained at Covent Garden 
' until 1 785, play ingpart s so varied asGrut iuno, 

' Roderigo, [Jeremy in ‘ Love for Love,’ Lo- 
renzo in ‘Spanish Fry nr,’ Sir Noi’elty 
Fashion in ‘ Love’s Last Shift.,’ Lord Fop- 
pington in the ‘Alan of Quality,’ Young 
| Wilding in the ‘ Liar,’ Sir Anthony Absolute, 

! Alercutio, Slender, llobadil,Trappanti, Clown 
j in ‘Winter’s Tale’ and in ‘Twelfth Night/ 
and many other leading characters. He was 
the original Fag in the ‘ Rivals,’ Justice 
Credulous in ‘St. Patrick's Day,’ Meadows 
in the ‘Deaf Lover.’ Flutter in ‘Belle’s 
| Stratagem.’ Squire Turnbull in Ilolcroft’s 
j ‘ Duplicity/ Lord Sparkle in ‘ Which is the 
Alan,' Grog in O’Keeffe’s * Positive Alan/ and 
AYelford in the ‘Capricious Lady/ Cumber- 
land's alt erut ion of the ‘Scornful Lady ’of 
Beaumont, and Fletcher. Quarrelling with 
the management of Covent. Garden he ac- 
cepted an engagement, at Drury Lane, where 
, lio appeared on the opening night of the sea- 
son, 16 Sept. 1783, ns Alarplot. The change 
was wholly disadvantageous. He played 
during the season, among other parts, Touch 
stone, Perez in ‘ Rule a Wife and Have a' 
Wife./ Lucio in 4 Measure for Measure/ AVit- 
woud in the ‘ Way of the World/ Falstaff 
in the ‘Merry AVives of Windsor, ’and Tattle 
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in ‘ Love for Love/ and was the original 
Colonel Quorum in ‘ Reparat ion.’ His name 
next appears for his benefit, 9 May 1785, ns 
Hrush in the ‘Clandestine Marriage/ and as 
Meadows in the ‘ Deaf Lover/ and he had no 
further engagement at the principal London 
theatres. On 19 May 17*7 ho was in Edin- 
burgh, where he acted in several pieces and 
gave, after a custom adopted in his later life, 
recitations of Oeorge Alexander Stevens's 
‘Lecture on Heads.’ lie went with Palmer 
to the Royalty Theatre in AVellclose Square, 
where he recited Cowper's ‘ John Oilpin.’ Li 
a vain hope of bet tering his fort line lie visited 
India with his wife and family, lie had not 
obtained the requisite leave from England, 
and his performances were prohibited. On 
7 April 1790 for the benefit of John Edwin 
! q. v.1, and on 18 May 1790 for the benefit 
of Hull Tq. v. 1, he played at Covent Carden 
Ruck in the ‘ Englishman in Paris.’ Return- 
ing to Scotland, he engaged in Edinburgh in 
1792 under. Stephen Kemble, was part manager 
of the Dundee Theatre, and in 1792 0 was in 
Dublin, where he became a favourite in low 
comedy. While undergoing imprisonment 
for debt I 10 wrote various works of little 
merit. The most ambitious of these, ‘ Me- j 
rnoirs of Charles Lee Lewes/ &e., written by i 
himself, 1 vols. 12mo, 1*05, wasa posthumous | 
publication edited by his son. Among then- j 
trical compilations it has an unenviable 
precedency of worthlessness. A few highly 
coloured pictures of his own early life are 
given ; hut he supplies many apocryphal 
anecdotes of other actors, and devotes two 
volumes to an account of the wrangles con- 
cerning the Edinburgh Theatre between 
Jackson, Mrs. Eston, and others. Lewes is 
also responsible for Hippisley’s ‘Drunken 
Man, ns altered bv Charles Lee Lewes,’ 8\ o, 
no date (? 1787); a ‘ Lent lire on Heads, as 
delivered by Charles Lee Lewes/ 17*4; ‘John 
Citpin, as delivered by Charles Lee Lewes/ 
unmentioned by authoritiesand inaccessible; 
‘Comic Sketches, or the Comedian his own 
Manager/ 12mo, 1801, consisting of the 
entertainments he had given and a sketch of 
his life and a portrait. ; ‘National Melodist, 
Songs/ &.c., 12mo, 1817. Harris, the manager 
of Drury Lane, lent the theatre for the benefit 
of Lewes, 24 June 1 *02, when the ‘ Wonder ’ 
was performed, with Lewes as Lissardo, H. 
Siddons as Don Felix, Mrs. Jordan as Vio- 
lante, and Mrs. Mattocks us Flora. A 11 ad- j 
dress entitled ‘Lee Lewes’s Ultimatum/ 
written by Thomas Dibdin, was delivered. 

A considerable sum of money was raised, 
but a serious decay of power was manifested 
by Lewes, who two days later according to 
Dibdin, on 23 July according to Boaden, was 


found dead in his bed. ITe was buried in 
Penton vil le. Lewes was thrice married, leav- 
ing a family by his first w#e, a Miss Hussey, 
and anot her by the second, a Miss liigley, the 
daughter of a Liverpool innkeeper. Genest 
speaks of Lewes as a good actor, and says his 
ret irement was a loss to the stage. Anthony 
Pnsquin praises his valets for a bold ‘pert - 
; ness.’ Two portraits by De Wilde of Lewes 
1 as Bobadil are in the Garrick Club. In thea- 
trical records Lewes is frequently confused 
with William Thomas Lewis [q. v.] 

[Gcnest’s Account of the English Stage 
Thespian Diet.; Gilliland's Dramatic Mirror; 
Georgian Era; Clark Russell’s Representative 
Actors; < t'Keeft’e’s Recollections; Roa< lea’s Life of 
Mrs. .Iordan ; Lowndes’s Bibliographer's Manual ; 
Doran's Annals of the Stage, ed. Lowe; Hril. 
Mus. Cat. ; Dibdin’s Edinburgh Stage.] J. K. 

LEWES, GEORGE HENRY (1817- 
187*), miscellaneous writer, born in London 
in I s ! 7, was the grandson of the actor, 
Charles Lee Lewes [q. v.] TIis education 
was desultory. He passed through various 
schools in Loudon, Jersey, and Brittany, and 
was finally at Dr. Burney’s at Greenwich. 
He entered a notary’s office, and was at one 
time, in the employment of a Russian mer- 
chant. For a time he walked the hospitals, 
but gave up the profession from his dislike 
to witnessing physical pain, a feeling which 
in later years restricted the range of his 
physiological experiments. At the age of 
nineteen he belonged to a club, consisting 
chiefly of small tradesmen, who discussed 
philosophy and, in particular, Spinoza. lie 
described it, in the ‘ Fortnightly Review ’ for 
] 1800. One of its members, Kohn, a joumey- 
i man watchmaker, is said to have been the 
| original of Mordecai in George Eliot’s ‘ Daniel 
| Deronda.’ By 1*30, lie says (Problems of Life 
I and Mind , Preface), ho had planned a trea- 
; tise, in which the philosophy of tho Scottish 
j school was to be physiologically interpreted, 

; and he lectured upon the subject in 1837 in 
I Fox’s chapel in Finsbury. The interest in 
philosophical questions thus indicated was 
probably the cause of ft visit to Germany in 
I 1*3*. He speaks in a letter to Macvoy Na- 
' pier (7 June 1*44, Napier Correspondence, 
j p. 404) of having spent the greater part of 
j his youth in France and Germany, and of 
I having regained the use of his mother-tongue 
| by the last, three or four years in England. 
Lewes had inherited or imbibed from the 
surroundings of his yout h a passion for the 
drama. At t he age of sixteen he had written 
a play to be acted in his own house by a 
company of boy amateurs. After his return 
from Germany he made some attempts to 
take up acting as a profession. In 1841 he 
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S oared at the Whitehall Theatre in Gar- 
’s comedy, ‘ The Guardian.’ The experi- 
ment was more than once renewed. In 184* 
he played in Dickens’s amateur company. In 
1849 he appeared as Shylock in company 
with Barry Sullivan and others, and in 1850 
he acted in his own play, ‘ The Noble Heart ’ 
at the Olympic and in the provinces. It is 
said that his performances, especially as Shy- 
lock, were thoughtful and artistic, but lie 
was deficient in physical power. 

Lewes married in 1840 Agnes, daughter of 
Swvnfcn Stevens Jervis ( 1 798-1807) of Chat- j 
cull, Staffordshire, M.P. for Bridport in I8.'»7, 
in whose family he had, it is believed, acted as 
tutrn*. 1 Ie hail t o support himself by lit era re- 
work, and the Leweses became known to 
many of the most (list inguished authors oft lie 
time, especially to Carlyle, Thackeray, and 
J. 8. Mill. He wrote many articles in the chief 
quarterly reviews, principally upon topics 
connected with the drama. 1 Ie tolls .Mnevey 
N upier ( Corrcxjiondi-Hcr, p. {<>.’> ) i n 1814 that an 
article of his upon Goethe in the ‘ British and 
Foreign Quarterly’ had been translated into 
both French and German. In 1840 lie wrote 
in the ‘ Westminster ’ upon * The French 
Drama;’ in 1841 in the* Westminster’ upon 
Shelley, whom lie contrasts favourably with 
Byron; in 181- in the ‘ Westminster’ upon 
* The Krrors and Abuses of English Crit ieism,’ 
attacking the system of anonymous writing, 
and in the * British and Foreign lleview ' 
upon ‘Hegel’s .Esthetics;’ in 1840 in the 
‘ Foreign Quarterly’ upon ‘The Spanish 
Drama’ (articles afterwards reprinted in 
1840 as a volume), and upon A. W. von 
Sclilegel, whom he attacks as a philosophic 
impostor; in the ‘Edinburgh’ upon ‘Dra- 
matic Reform’ and ‘The Classification of 
Theatres;’ and in the ‘British and Foreign 
Quarterly’ upon ‘ The Modern Philosophy of 
France,’ describing Cousin as a charlatan, 
and speaking favourably of Comte ; in 1844 
in the ‘ British and Foreign’ upon ‘ Alfieri 
and Italian Drama; ’ in the ‘ New Quarterly ’ 
upon ‘Goldoni and Italian Comedy;’ and 
in the ‘Classical Museum ’ upon the ‘ Anti- 
gone and the Dancing of the Greek Chorus ; ’ 
in 1846 in the ‘ Edinburgh ’ upon Lessing, 
for whom he has the highest admiration, 
partly as ‘the least German of all Germans:’ j 
in 1847 in the ‘ British Quarterly ’ upon ' 

‘ Browning and the Poetry of the Age,’ Ten- 
nyson being in bis view the only true poet 
living; in 1848 in'* Fraser’s Magazine’ upon 
Leopardi, and in the ‘British Quarterly’ 
upon ‘ Historical Romance: Alexandre Du- 
mas;’ and in 1849 in the ‘British Quar- 
terly ’ upon ‘ Disraeli’s Writings’ and upon 
Macaulay, Lewes was invariably bright, 


clear, and eminently independent in his 
criticism. He had greater sympathy than 
most Englishmen with French canons of 
taste, disliked the clumsiness and obscurity 
of German literature, and thought that our 
national idolatry of Shakespeare had made 
j us blind to the merits of the classical school. 

| Besides criticising Lewes had attempted 
independent authorship in his play of the 
‘Noble Heart,’ and bad made some adapta- 
tions from the French dramas, especially 
‘ Tbe Game of Speculation,’ which had a 
lasting popularity, lie wrote also two novels, 

‘ Rant horpe ’ (written in 1*41’) and ‘Pose, 
Blanche, and Violet,' which were published 
in 1847 and 184* respectively. The second 
shows great improvement in literary skill, 
and is very superior to the ordinary run of 
ephemeral novels. Lewes, however, was not 
a born novelist, and his attempts are enough 
to disprove the suggestion that he played 
any other part than that of a judicious critic 
in regard to the novels of George Eliot. 

Lewes’s continuous ini crest in philosophy 
was shown by the * Biogn ipl. ical History of 
Philosophy.’ The two first volumes appeared 
in 1*15, and the last two in 1*49. The 
vivacity of the writing, and the skill with 
which t he personal history of philosophers 
was connected with the hislory of their 
speculations, gave a deserved popularity to 
tin' work. Tbe general aim is to show the 
vanity of nil metaphysics, and to represent 
Comte’s positivism ns the ultimate goal of 
philosophy. The hook represents rat her the 
impressions of a very quick and brilliant jour- 
nalist than the investigations of a profound 
student. In later editions much was added, 
Imt in so unsystematic a fashion, according 
to l lie temporary course of Lewes’s reading, 
as to destroy the symmetry wit limit propor- 
tionally adding to the value of the work. 

In 1*50 Thornton Leigh Hunt j q. v.j esta- 
blished tin* ‘Leader’ in co-operation with 
Lewes, who was editor for literary subjects. 

A series of art ides appeared in the ‘Leader’ 
from April to August 1*52, which were re- 
printed in 1*5.’!, with considerable alteration 
and additions, as ‘Comte's Philosophy of 
the Sciences. ’ '1’lie letters which (with some 
additions) form the first part of the book 
were founded upon an analysis of Comte’s 
philosophy hv George Walker, a lawyer of 
Aberdeen (information from Professor Bain). 
Tbe assist a nee of t wo friends is acknowledged, 
perhaps insufficiently, in a note to the second 
letter ; hut the names were not given, as at 
that time sympathy with Comte’s views was 
not an advantage for a professional man in 
Scotland. The Leweses were at this time 
living with the Thornton Hunts. Lewes 
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made in 1851 the acquaintance of Miss Lvans 
("see Cross, Mary Annk], who had come to 
London to help in editing the * Westminster 
Review/ The views of marriage held by Lewes 
and his immediate circle were not more strict 
than those of Godwin and Shelley. When, 
however, the conduct of the personsconcerne< 
exempliiiecl the theories which he had in- 
culcated, complications arose which became 
practically trying. In July 1851 Lewes left 
his family, with whom he had lived until 
that, date, and went with .Miss Fvans to 
Germany. The circumstances were such as 
to preclude the possibility of a divorce. It 
would apparently he unjust to say that the 
wrong was exclusively upon either side ; but 
it does not appear that moral laxity was 
combined with cruelty. Lewes had lor a 
time to work hard to support his wife and 
children ( Life <f Gr-ur/fe Eliot , i. - > 1 1? ), and 
sent his boys to >chuol in Switzerland. 

For till 1 re^t of his life Lewes parsed as the 1 
husband of Miss Lvans, and was most affec- 
tionate and generous, devoting himself to 
shield her from all the trouble^ of author- 
ship, and proniot ing her success by judicious 
criticism and by every means in hL power. 
After spending some time at Weimar and ; 
Berlin, Lewes returned to Lngland in March 
1x55. His 4 Life of Goethe/ finished at 
Weimar, appeared in the following Novem- 
her with marked success, and hn> become t be 
standard LnglLh work upon t lie subject. It 
was used in France as the base of two works, 
one of which was described by Lewes as a 
barefaced reproduct ion of hi< own. U has 
been widely accepted, in spite of some na- 
tional jealousy in Germany. It shows his 
characteristic merits of clear good sense, in- 
dependent erit icism, and unflagging vivacit y. 
Goethe’s idolaters w ere of course dissal islied, 
and Lewes's genera 1 prepossession against 
German style and dislike of the mystic and 
the allegorical may disqualify him for ade- 
quate appreciat ion of some* aspectsof ( Joel he’s 
genius. Tbe book, however, has merits which 
have seldom been equalled in similar work, 
and it retains its position in our literature. 

The great success of* 4 George Lliot’s ’ writ- 
ings began in 1x57 with tin* publicat ion of 
the ‘Scenes of Clerical Life.’ Lewes Mas no 
longer under the necessity of writ ing for im- 
mediate profit. lie now turned his attention 
to physiology, and published a good many 
art ich 1 *, which showed his powers as a popu- 
lar expounder of science. I It* visited Ilfra- 
combe in the summer of 18515 to study marine 
zoology, and the 4 Seaside* Studies/ which 
were the result of his work, appeared early in ; 
1858. It was welcomed by many ‘scientific j 
bigwigs’ ( Life of George Eliot, ii. 12), as 


well as by the public. It was followed by the 
4 Physiology of Common Life’ (1859), and 
‘ Studies in Animal Life 9 (18(32), chiefly re- 
prints from the 4 Cornhill Magazine/ They 
contain suggestions due to serious scientific 
research, as well as popular exposition. 
Among various suggestions is that of the 
j fundamental homogeneity of all nervous 
j structures, which he appears to have first 
put forward, and which has been adopted 
j by Wundt and other German physiologists, 
j Lewes contemplated a history of science, of 
| which his book upon Aristotle, published in 
I 1st >4, was a first instalment. He endeavours 
| to show that Aristotle’s anticipations of 
i modern science have been exaggerated. 

In 1805 Lewes became the editor of the 
4 Fortnightly Review/ but without any pecu- 
niary interest in the adventure. The first 
number appeared 15 May 1805, and was the 
first Fnglish periodical to adopt as a rule the 
plan of signed articles. lie received contri- 
butions from many distinguished writers, 
but resigned his post at the end of 18(56, and 
was succeeded by Mr. John Morley. lie 
contributed to the 4 Pall Mall Gazette 9 in 
it s early years, and in 1875 republished from 
it some of his criticisms upon the drama. 

Lewes had been always interested in phi- 
losophical and physiological problems. His 
res* arches into the nervous system had in 
18(50 given him 4 a clue through t he labyrinth 
of mental phenomena/ and about 18(52 lie 
began more systematically to try to put to- 
gether the fundamental principles of a scien- 
tific psychology. The result was his 4 Pro- 
blems of Life and Mind/ the first volume of 
which appeared at the end of 1873 (dated 
1871 ), tin* second in 1875, the third in 1877, 
and t lie fourth (posthumously) in 1879. The 
hook was compiled from many papers writ- 
ten at different times, and is a series of dis- 
cussions rather than a systematic exposition. 
Lewes had always been more or less a fol- 
lower of Comte. Jle said in an article upon 
Comte in the 4 Fortnightly Review* for 
1*67 : 4 I have been criticising him for more 
j than twenty years, and lost his friendship by 
m v freedom/ In the 4 Problems 9 he probably 
diverged to some extent from his early master 
by admitting the relevance of some meta- 
physical inquiries, although by excluding the 
4 meteinpirical’or ontological problems which 
lie beyond possible experience he held that 
1 m* was still adhering to Comte’s doctrine. 
Hi? differed from Comte also by admitting 
the. possibility of a separate science of mind, 
although he connected it closely on one side 
with physiology, and on the other attributed 
new importance to the ‘sociological * factor. 
He gives special prominence to the doctrine 
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that the mind, like the bodily organism, is a 
unit, whose aspects can he logically sepa- 
rated, but which are not really distinct. 
Although his admirers do not claim that lie 
contributed any radically new conception to 
philosophy, they hold that, he did much to 
bring out new aspects of doctrines not fully 
perceived by his predecessors. 

Lewes’s health had been oft en feeble during 
bis later years. lie had, however, a remark- 
able buoyancy of spirit, and was, till the 
last, most brilliant and agreeable in conver- 
sation. Whatever his faults, lie was a man 
of singular generosity, genial and unpreten- 
tious, quick to recognise merit, and ready to 
help young authors. Though an incisive critic 
he was never hitter, and was fair and open- 
minded in controversy. His extraordinary 
versatility is shown by his writings, and was, 
perhaps, some hindrance to his eminence in 
.special departments. J le was shortundslight, 
with a line brow and very bright eyes, hut the 
other feat ures were such 1 hat 1 )ouglas Jerrold 
is said to have called him too unequivocally 
the ‘ugliest man in London.’ Vet inanimated 
talk his personal defects won hi vanish. 

Lewes died at the Priory, St. John's Wood, 
where he had lived from 1 S on 28 Nov. 
1878. Two of his sons, Thornton and Her- 
bert, died before him in l8(!9aml 1S75. His 
eldest son, diaries, born in 1844, gained a 
clerkship in the post olliee in 1S(}(), and be- 
came the heir of George Eliot on her death 
in 1880. lie left the post, olliee in 18815. 
He was ft promoter of the Hampstead Health 
extension, and was elected a member of the 
first London County Council for the St. Pan- 
crus district in 1888. He died lift April 1891 
at Luxor in Egypt. Ey his wile Gertrud* 
sister of Miss Octavia Hill, whom lie married 
in 1 864, he left three daught ers ( Times, 2 Ma y 
1891.). 

Lewes’s works are : 1 . ‘ Biographical 1 1 is- 
tory of Philosophy,’ 2 vols. Svn, 1 845-6 (later 
editions in 1857, 18(57, 1871, 1880: trans- 
lated into German and Magyar). 2. ‘The 
Spanish Drama : Lope da Vega and Calderon,’ 
1847. 0. ‘ llanthorpe,’ 1847. 4. ‘Rose, 

Blanche, and Violet,’ 1818. 5. ‘The Noble 

Heart ’ (play). (>. ‘ Life of Maximilien 
.Robespierre, with .Extracts from unpublished 
Correspondence,’ 1819. 7. ‘Comte’s Philo- 
sophy of the Sciences,’ 1 S5.°>. 8. ‘The Life 

of Goethe,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1 8 55, 1 8(54, 1 875, 1 890 
(abridgment, in 1870). 9. ‘Seaside Studies 

at Ilfracombe, Tenby, the Seilly Isles, and 
Jersey,’ 1858. lOt ‘ Physiology of (.’0111111011 
Life,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1859-GO. 11. ‘Studies 

in Animal Life,’ 18(52. 12. ‘Aristotle, a 

Chapter from the History of the Sciences, in- 
cluding an Analysis of Aristotle’s Scientific 
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Writings,’ 18GJ. 13. i Problems of Life and 

Mind 1 (see above), 1871-9. I I. ‘On Actors 
and the Art of Acting,’ 1875. 15. i The 

Study of Psychology : its Object, Scope, and 
Method,’ 1879. 

[The fullest account of Lewes is in an article 
in the New Quarterly for October 1879, written 
by Mr. Sully, with information from Genrgo 
Eliot ; see also Cross's Life of George Eliot ; 
information has been received from private 
so urees. | L. 8. 

LEWGAR, JOHN (1G02-1GG5), Homan 
catholic controversialist, horn in London 
‘of genteel parents’ in 1(502, was admitted 
a commoner of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
matriculated 13 Dec. 1(51 G ( ller/i^ter of Ox- 
ford Unit\ ed. Chirk, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 357). 
j He was admitted B.A. 25 Nov. 1(519, com- 
j menced M.A. in 1(522, was incorporated at 
• Cambridge in IG25, and took the degree of 
1 J 5. J >. G .J uly 1G32 (//>. vol. ii. j>t. iii. p. 37< s ). lie 
was rector of Lawrton, Somerset, 1(527—35. 
JI aviug been induced bv Cliillingworth to ab- 
1 jure protestant ism, lit' went to Maryland on 
| (lie invitation of (Veil Calvert, second lord 
! Pmltimore, who had been Ji is intimate friend 
1 at college. Alter the death of his wife Lew- 
i gar returned to England, some years before 
| t he Restoration, in company with Father An- 
i drew White, a Jesuit, who had been engaged 
; in missionary work among the aborigines of 
! Maryland. Subsequently lie resided in Lord 
| Baltimore's house in Wild Street, London; 
and he died of t lit* plague, in the parish of 
St. Giles-in-t he- Kiel ds, in 1(5(55. 

His works are : 1 . 1 Erastus Junior : a solid 
! Hemonstration by Principles, Forms of Or- 
dination, Common Laws, Acts of Parlia- 
ment, that no liishop, Minister, nor Presby- 
ter, hath any Authority to Preach, &t\, from 
Christ, but from the Parliament,’ London, 
1(559 GO. 2. ‘ Erastus Senior, scholastically 
demonstrating this Conclusion, That (ud- 
j mitting their Eambeth Records for true) 
those called llisho])S here in England are no 
Bishops either in order or jurisdiction, or so 
much as legal ’(anon.); London r' j, lGG2,12mo, 
in answer to Mason, IleyJyn, and JSramhall. 
licited from R[alph?j ( ml worth r'J a 
! reply, ent itled 4 A Scholastieull .Discourse . . . 
j wherein is answered all which is alh •god by 
I Em si us Senior against the order and juris- 
i diel ion ol‘ 1 be Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land,’ London, 1(5(54, 4to. Lewgar ’s treatise 
has been erroneously ascribed to Peter Tal- 
bot in reprints which appeared at. Sydney in 
1848 and New York in 1850, and in ‘ he 
English Catholic Library,’ vol. ii. .London, 
184 I, Svo. Talbot wrote a book on the same 
topic, cut itled * The N ullity of the Protestant 
Church of England and its Clergy,’ Brussels, 
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1658, 8vo (Wabk, Writers of Ireland , ed. 
Harris, p. 11)3). 3. ‘A Conference between 

Julin Lewgar and Mr. Chillingworth, whether 
the Roman Church be the Catholic Church, 
and all out of her Communion Heretics or 
Schismatics,’ Loridon, 1687, 4to. 

(Catholic Miscellany, 1820, v. 107; Dodd’s 
Church Hist., iii. 204; Ksteourt's Question of 
Anglican Ordinations discussed, p. 1/50; Jones's 
Popery Tracts, pp. 218, 242, 483; Lee's Vali- 
dity of the Holy Orders of the Church of Eng- 
land maintained, p. 193; Prideaux’s Validity of 
the Orders of the (-hurch of England, 1(588, p. 22; 
Wood's Athena 1 < >xon. (Miss), iii. 69(5; Foster’s 
Alumni, 1.300-171 J.] T. C. 

LEWICKE, EDWARD (.//. 1 562), poet , 
was the author of ‘ 'Che most wonderfull i 
and pleasaunt History of Tit us and < lisippus, 
whereby is fully declared the figure of Per- 
fect Friendship : drawn into English Metre,’ 
London, 1562. The tale was originally taken 
from Boccaceio by Sir Thomas Eliot, who 
introduces a prose version into his * Coventor.’ 
Lewicke’s poem is, as Mr. Collier has shown, 
little more than a rhymed paraphrase of , 
Eliot’s rendering, (goldsmith's ‘ Tale of Al- , 
candor and Septimius* was probably taken ] 
from Lewicke. 

(Lowndes's Bibl. Manual, p. 1351 ; Watt’s 
Uibl. Hrit. p. 1824 ; Warton’s Hist, of English 
Poetry ; 1‘uvne Collier’s Poetical Decameron, 
ii. 80.] “ (5. B. D. 

LEWIN, THOMAS (1805 1 877), mis- 
cellaneous writer, born on 10 April 1805, 
was fifth son of Spencer James Lewin, vicar 
of T field, Sussex, and rector of Crawley in t lie 
same county. Tn March 1816 lie was placed 
at Merchant Taylors’ School (Hn/ister, ed. 
Robinson, ii. 202), whence he proceeded to 
Oxford, matriculating from Worcester Col- 
lege on 20 Nov. 1823 ( Foster, Alumni O.ron. 
1715-1886, iii. 84.‘0. He migrated to Trinity 
on obtaining a scholarship there in 1825, and 
took a first class in classical honours in 1827, 
graduating B.A. in 1*28, and M.A. in 1831. 
On leaving Oxford lie was admitted at, Lin- 
coln's Inn, and was called to the bar in 1833. 
His sound judgment and solid acquirements 
gradually secured for him an ample chancery 
practice. In 1852 Lord St. Leonards (then 
lord chancellor), to whom Lewin had ren- 
dered valuable assistance in framing measures 
of law reform, appointed him a conveyancing 
counsel to the court of chancery, lie re- 
tained t he post until his death on 5 Jan. 1 877. 
He married late in life. 

Lewin’s ‘ Practical Treat ise on the Law of 
Trusts and Trustees,’ 8vo, London, 1837 (8t,h 
edition, 1*85), has long taken rank as an au- 
thoritative text -book. 1 1 is most important 


work, ‘ The Life and Epistles of St. Paul,’’ 
2 vols. 12mo, London, 1851 (2nd edition, 
2 vols. 4t o, 1874; 3rd edit ion, 1875), occupied 
j him for full forty years, during which he 
j more than once personally inspected all the 
! principal scenes to which it relates. The 
| later editions are embellished with abundant 
historical illustrations, many of them from 
sketches of his own. 

Lewin was an active member of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, of which ho became a 
fellow on ID March 1*03. At the sugges- 
tion of the president, Lord Stanhope, the ad- 
| mirnlly made in 1*62 a special series of t idal 
ohserval ions with a view to settling the place 
of(\*csar’s landing in Britain, which Lewin 
identified with llythe, a view strongly con- 
tested by Edward Cardwell, D.T). [q. v.], who 
claimed the distinct ion for Deal. In his paper 
‘ Further Observations on the Landing of 
Ctesar’ (printed in ‘ Arelncologia,’ xxxix. 
309 14) Lewin justly claimed the, verdict of 
the admiralty to he in favour of Hvtlie. In his 
‘Sketch of British and Roman London,’ a 
paper printed in ‘ Arelncologia ’( 18(55), xl. 
59 -70),he showed t hut London was ah orit/ine 
a British city; and in an elaborate paper ‘On 
the Position of the Pori us Lemanus of thc- 
Romans ’ (‘Arelncologia,’ 1865, xl. 361-74) 
strove, to identify the Port us with llythe, a 
position which \Y. H. Black endeavoured to 
controvert. He also contributed three papers 
on the vexed question of the topography of 
Jerusalem ( ih. xli. 116-34, 135-50, and xliv. 
17 62), and ‘On the Cnstra of the Littus 
Suxonienm, and particularly the Castrum of 
j Ofliona’ ( ib. xli. 421-52). 

Ilis other writings are: 1. ‘An Essay on 
the Chronology of the New Testament,’ 8vo, 
Oxford, 1854. 2. ‘ The Invasion of Britain 

! by Julius (Vesar,’ 8vo, London, 1859; 2nd 
edition, with replies to the remarks of Sir 
] (f. B. Airy and Professor E. Cardwell, 2pts. 

| 1862. 3. ‘Jerusalem: a Sket ch of the Cit y 

| and Temple from the earliest times to the 
| Siege bv Tit us,’ 8vo, London, 1 86] . 4. ‘ The 

Siege of Jerusalem by Titus ; with the Journal 
of a recent Visit to the Holy City, and a 
(icncral Sketch of the Topography of Jerusa- 
lem from the earliest, times down to the 
Siege,’ Svo, London, 1863. 5. ‘ Fasti Sacri ; 

or a Key to the Chronology of the New 
Testament,’ 8vo, London, 1865. 

[Riw Mug. 4th ser. ii. 272-3; Proc. of Soc. 
Antiq. 2nd ser. vii. 291-3.] G. G. 

LEWIN, WILLIAM ( d . 1598), civilian, 
eldest, son of Edmund Lewin of Colflye, Hert- 
fordshire, by his wife Juliana Gouche (BmtBY, 
( r'enealof/iex, Kent, pp, 212, 432), matricu- 
lated at Camhridgoas a pensioner of Christ’s 
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College in November 1559, proceeded 11. A. 
in 1561-2, and was elected a fellow in 1560. 
Upon the visit, of Queen Elizabeth to the uni- 
versity in August, 1561, he addressed her in 
Latin in the name of all the bachelors (Ni- 
chols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth , iii. 52). 
In 1565 hecommenced M. A., and was chosen 
tutor to Anne Cecil, afterwards countess of 
Oxford. She subsequently wrote to her 
father (Lord Burghley) urging him to re- 
commend Lewin to the queen to translate 
Jewel’s works into Latin. During part of 
1569 Lewin was one of the proctors of the 
university. On 10 July 1570 lie was elected 
public orator, but resigned that ollice in the 
following year. While M.A. and a student 
of the civil law In 1 obtained from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury u dispensation to hold, ; 
although a layman, a benefice, with or with- j 
out cure. On 16 March 1575-6 lit' became 
dean of the peculiars, and on 7 May 1576 
was admitted an advocate. In that year he • 
was created LL.D. lie was judge of t he pre- 
rogative court of Canterbury from 1 5761 ill his 1 
death, chancellor of the diocese of Rochester, 
and commissary of the facult ies. 1 1 is reput a- 
tion as a painstaking, upright judge was very 
high. In bequeathing a legacy to tin* advo- 
cates and proctors of the arches, to be ex- 
pended on a dinner and a piece of plate, he 
begs them to impute his strictness with them 
to his desire ‘that causes might proceed in 
a iust, orderlie, and speedie course’ (will 
registered in P. C. C. 1, Lewyn). In 1582 
lie supplicated for incorporation at Oxford, 
apparently with success. In 1584 he was in 
a commission to visit, the diocese of St. Asaph, 
lie represented Rochester in the parliament 
which assembled on 28 Oct. 1586, and in 
.lime 1587 was in a commission to visit the 
hospitals of Salt wood and llytlie. In the 
parliament of 4 Fob. 1588 9 lie again served 
tor Rochester. On 27 Feb. following he was 
admitted, along with his patron Bancroft, 
archbishop of Canterbury, a member of 0 ra\ 's 
Inn {Register y ed. Foster, p. 74). As one of 
the high commissioners for causes ecclesi- 
astical he was present, at the deprivation of 
Robort Oawdrv for nonconformity on 14 May j 
1590. In Mav 1591 In 1 engaged in a discus- , 
sion with Thomas Cartwright (1535 1605) 
[q. v.], when the latter was convened before 
the commissioners to take theoathc.c officio. 
To the parliament of 19 Feb. 1592 5 he was 
returned for Rochester for the third time, j 
and on 27 Feb. spoke against a motion to 1 
reform the ecclesiastical courts ( Part. Hist, j 
iv. 374). In the debate on the bill against, ] 
recusants, on 12 March, he urged that the I 
Brownists und Barrowists should bo pro- ! 
ceeded against ns well as the pnpists. 


In January 1595 Lewin was made a master 
in chancery ( Cal. State Papers , Bom. 1591- 
1594, p. 311). In 1596 he was holding the 
prebend of Llanefydd in the church of St. 
Asaph. 

Lewin died on 15 April 1598 and was 
■ buried at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, though 
. it had been his desire to be interred in the 
! church of Otterden, Kent, in which parish 
he possessed a fine house and estate. In ae~ 

| cordance with his instructions an elaborate 
1 monument to his memory was erected on the 
| nort h side of his chapel in Otterden Church. 

He married Anne, daughter of Francis 
(Jouldsmith of Orayford, Kent, a lady cele- 
brated by Gabriel Harvey, in the dedication 
of his ‘Ciceronianus’ to her husband, for her 
beauty and virtues. He left three sons, 
Justinian, Thomas, and William; and three 
daughters: Anne (d. 1615), wife of Sir Law- 
rence Washington, knt.( 1579 -1615), ofGurs- 
den, Wiltshire, and registrar of the court of 
chancery {New England Hist, and Genealog. 
lleg. for July 1890); Catherine, wife of James 
Paget of Northamptonshire: and Judith ( d. 
1625), wife of Sir John I sham, hart ., of Lam- 
port, near Northampton. His second son and 
eventual heir, Justinian, born in 1586, was 
admitted of Cray’s Inn on 8 Feb. 1602 5 
( Register , p. 104), became gentleman of the 
privy chamber to James I, and was knighted 
14 March 1603 1. He died on 28 June 1620. 
By his marriage on It May 1607 to Lliza- 
bet h, daughter c if A rt bur Cupel of I attic 1 1 ad- 
ham, Hertfordshire, he had an only daughter, 
Flizabeth. II is widow married, secondly, on 
18 March 1622-5. Ralph, lord llopton [q. v."] 
(I 'lfttjii; 11 roc , Hertfordshire, i. 245). 

Lewin was a friend of John Sturmiusand 
Gabriel Harvey [q. v.] He is author of the 
Latin epistle to the printer before Harvey’s 
‘Ciceronianus,’ 1577. Some, if not all, of the 
letters written in the name of the university 
during the short period lie held the ollice of 
public orator were by his substitute John 
I Becon [q. v.J 

I A grandson. Sir Justinian Lkwix (1613- 
1673), son of William Lewin of Smithlield, 
London, by Sarah, his wife, was baptised at 
St. Bartholomew-) he- Less on 17 Feb. 1012- 
1613. He graduated B.C. L. in 1632 and 
D.C.L. in 1637 as a member of Pembroke 
Col lege, ( hxford ( Woon, Easti O.ron. ed. Bliss, 
i. 222-3,405). He was appointed commissary 
of Norfolk in 1633, and official to the arch- 
deacon of Norfolk in 1659. I 11 1639 he was 

judge-martial of the army under Thomas 
Howard, earl of Arundel, in the Scotch ex- 
pedition. He became on 18 Nov. 1641 a 
member of Gray's Inn ( Register , p.234), and 
a master in chuneery on 22 July 1641. He 
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resided at Ludlmui, Norfolk, and endeavoured 
to promote Charles II’s interest in that 
county, especially, as he says, ‘ in the busi- 
ness of Lynne, which might have been of 
eminent use but for the treachery of Myndcr- 
son, then governor of Newark’ ( Cal. Slate 
Papers, Dorn. 1 <>(>0-1 , p. 220). For his share 
in this plot he was imprisoned for a short 
time in 1055 (i/>. Horn. Kidd, p. .‘500). At 
the 1 lest oration he was restored to his offices, 
and was kniglHed on I 2 May 1(><>I. He died 
1 Jan. 1(572 -.4, and was buried in the chancel 
of St. Bartholomew-! lie- Less. 

[Cooper’s Atla-me Cantabr. ii. 216-0, 440, 
and nuthorit i>\s cited there ; Cal. Statu i’apers, 
Dorn. 169.5-7, pp. .'U 1_1‘2; Harvey's Pierces 
•Supererugat inn ^Collier), p. 42; Letter-I{m>k of 
tial.riel Harvey(Carnd.iSoe.), pp. 7. 1 7 <S ; JIasted’.s 
Kent (fob ed ), ii. 628, 681 ; Notes .and Queries, 
4th Si r. iv. :PJ7, 492. | <r. <>. 

LEWIN, WILLIAM (>/. 1796), _ natu- 
ralist, was elected :t fellow of the Linnean 
Society 20 Dee. 1791, and was residing .at 
Darenth, Kent, in 1702, and tit. Horton in 
1704. lie probably died at the end of I70d. 
His name does not appear in the li>t of fel- 
lows oft lie Linnean Society for 170(5, .and lie 
is described as • the late W illiam Lewin ' in 
the ‘Transact ions * of 1707. Lewin published , 
after more than twenty years of rtudy ‘The 
Birds of ( ireat Britain acenrately figured ’ ( in 
7 vols. 1 7'"0-170d ), engraved and coloured by 
Lewin bi lit self, dales of ej,e> were added 
from the Duchess of Portlands collect ion. 
In the deseri]>t ions of birds Lewin was helped 
by bis sons, and the work was dedicated to 
Joint I ait bam ( 1 7 It* I >B7 ) ; <|. a\ from whom, 
as well as from Parkinson and Pennant, Lewin 
bad received material assistance. The second 
edition of the ‘Birds’ was published in 
K vols. I796-1S0], 4 to, wit b dcM-ript ions in 
T’reticb as well as in English. 'I’be dniAvings, 
numbering twenty thousand, and including 
2(>7 plat es, were executed by Lewin. They are 
spirited, and show considerable artistic last e, I 
but t lie colon tin"' is crude and the bi ids at times 
badly proportioned. As for the descriptions, 
Lewin speaks of the black Avood pecker as 
having - been found in England, but being ex- 
ceedingly scarce, and of the great auk as ap- 
pearing in the northern parts of the kingdom, j 
without a word of its excessive rarity, so that 


London, 1706, 4to, Avith forty-six coloured 
plates. The plates in this Avork were en- 
graved by Lewin himself, and the descriptions 
written iti both French and English, but the 
I value of the Avork is much lessened by the 
| painting (done under LeAvin’s ‘immediate 
j direct ion ’), Avliich is in several instances A'ery 
| had. 

A brother, John William Lkavin ( Jl . 

| 1N06), settled in Paramatta, New South 
j W ales, and spent nine years in making collec- 
: linns of the birds and insects of the country, 
j lie published ‘The Birds of New Holland, 
i with their natural history, collected, engraved 
, and faithfully painted after nat ure,’ London, 

: 1H1S-22, consist ing of tAVenty-six carefully 
. coloured plates, Avith short descriptions (a 
new edition is dated lStlB ); and ‘Prodrotnus 
j (sir) Entomology,’ eighteen coloured plates 
j and descriptions of moths and their food- 
| plants, London, 1 K)6, 4to, forming a history 
| of the lepidopterous insects of New South 
I Wales. 1 1 is brother Thomas assisted him in 
1 these Avorks, to the former of which heAvrote 
a preface. 

| Agassi/s Catalogue of Writings on Zoology, 
<■4. Si riekland, iii. 1(5.5; Lowndes’s Hibl. Man., 
ed. Bolin; Lew in’s works in British Museum, 
Library ; information kindly supplied by J. L. 
Hurting, esq., of the Linnean Soc.j M. 0. W. 

LEWINS or LEWENS, ED W API) 
JOHN (1 76(5- 1 *28 ), l ’ nit ed Irishman, Avas 
born in Dublin in 176(5. Intended originally 
for tbe priesthood, be received his (‘ducat ion 
in a French seminary, and retained his (toman 
catholic faith, hut he Viecnme a Dublin at- 
torney. Jle joined the society of United 
lri.dimen, and owing to his knowledge of the 
French language he was, in April .1797, sent 
to 1 lam burg as the accredited envoy of the 
Dublin committee in order to renew those 
negotiations Avith the French government 
begun in the preceding year by Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald and Arthur O’Connor [q. v.] for 
an immediate invasion of Ireland, and also, 
if possible, to obtain a loan of 600, 000/. and a 
supply of arms from Spain. Having presented 
his credentials to Keinhard the French pleni- 
potent iary at I lamhurg, he had shortly after- 
Avards, in company with Wolfe Tone, an 
interview with lloehe at some place on the 
I thine. From lloehe he learnt of the in- 


I’rofessor XeAvton isam]>l y justified in describ- 
ing Lew in’s* Brit ish Dirds’as a very Avert bless 
book (art. ‘ Ornit ludogv,’ Enrijel. Untt.) 
J.ewin also contributed a paper in 1 702 . on 
some rare British insects to the ‘ Linnean 
Society’s Transactions ’ (iii. 1-4), and pub- 
lislied a first volume only of ‘ The Insects of 
Great Britain systematically arranged, ac- 
curately engraved, and painted from Nature,’ , 


tended expedition under General Daendels 
and Admiral de Winter, and accompanied 
lloehe and Tone to the Hague to assist in 
organising it. In .1 uly lie proceeded to Paris, 
Aviiere he afterwards constantly resided in 
the capacity of confidential agent of the 
United Irishmen. Several attempts, notably 
by Samuel Turner [q. v.] the spy, in con- 
junction with Nupper Tandy, were made to 
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undermine bis untliority,but without success, 
and Lewins, or Thompson as he called him- 
self in his secret despatches, seems fully to 
have deserved the confidence reposed in him. 
In June 1798, subsequent to the outbreak of 
the Irish rebellion, he again appealed to the 
Directory for assistance. .1 1 e was great ly dis- 
appointed by the failure of the rebellion, and 
by the bitter religious spirit imparted to it. 
When the union was mooted he addressed a 
strong memorial to the French government, 
representing 1 he necessit y of counteracting a 
scheme so likely, in his opinion, to add to the 
power of Groat Britain. His name was in- 
cluded in the list of persons banished by act 
of parliament. 

During the reign of (diaries X Lewins 
exercised much inlliionce in Franco through 
his intimate friend the Abbe de Fravsinous, 
bishop of llermopolis, who was minister of 
public instruction and grand master of tin.* 
university of Baris. He became inspector of 
studies at the university of Baris, and was 
always ready to further the interests of the 
Irish exiles. On his death, I 1 Feb. 1S28, M. 
de Fray, sinous, with the members of the uni- 
versity of Baris and all the Irish exiles in 
France, at 1 ended his funeral at 1 ’ere- Lac liaise. 
Of his two sons, Laurence de Lewons (as he 
was called in Franco) obtained a high post in ] 
the bureau of public instruction, and became 
a knight of the legion of honour, while llip- 
polito was ordained a priest. 

[T/ftmoirs of Miles Iiyrne, iii. losq.; Leeky’s 
England in the Eighteenth Century, vii. 881, viii. 
203,429; Wolfe Tone’s Journal; Cast leivagh’s 
Correspondence,]’. 270, 30(5; Cornwallis Corre- 
spondence, ii. 342 ; H. (tuillou's La France et 
rirlandc, pp. 35t)-(il ; Fitzpatrick's Secret Service 
under Pitt; Madden's United Irishmen, 1st set*, 
i. 168.] Ii. J). 

LEWIS. [See also Lkwks.J 

LEWIS, ANDREW (1 720?- 1781), sol- 
dier, bom in Donegal about 1720, was son of 
John Lewis by Margaret Lynn. The father, 
who is said to have been of Huguenot descent,- 
killed his landlord soon after his son’s birth 
and fled to America, where lie settled in 
Bellefont, Augusta county, Virginia, and 
founded the town of Staunton. Andrew 
Lewis early became notable for his bravery 
in the frontier wars with the Indians, and 
served as a volunteer in Ihe Ohio expedition 
of 1764. lie was major in Washington’s 
Virginia regiment at the surrender of Fort 
Necessity and at the defeat, on 9 July 1755, 
of Major-general Edwurd Braddock [q. v.] 
In 1750 he commanded the Saudy Creek ex- 

? edition against tho Shawnesse Indians. In 
758 he served with Major James Grant’s 


expedition 1o Fort Duquesne, was in the de- 
feat on 14 Sept., and was taken prisoner and 
detained at Montreal. lit* was one of the 
commissioners who concluded a treaty with 
the Six Nations at Fort Stamvix,New York, 
in 1708. In 1774 he was appointed brigadier- 
general on the western frontiers of Virginia, 
and commanded the colonists at the battle of 
Boint Pleasant, 10 Oct. 1771, an important 
engagement, in which his brother Charles was 
killed. In March and June 1775 1m was a 
delegate to the Virginia conventions. Lewis 
took the popular side in the war of inde- 
pendence, and from I .March 1770 to 5 April 
1777 was brigadier-general of the conti- 
nental army, and on 9 July 1770 dislodged 
Lord Duiimore from Gwynn’s Island. lie 
resigned his command on the ground of ill- 
health, and died at Colonel Talbot’s house in 
Bedford county, Virginia, while on his way 
<0 his home on the Roanoke River, on 20 Sept. 
1781. lie was married, and a son, Charles, 
predeceased him. Jlis statue, by Crawfurd, 
stands on one of the pedestals of the "Wash- 
ington monument at Richmond, Virginia, 
which was unveiled in 1S5S. Lewis’s orderly 
hook was edited, with notes, by C. C. Camp- 
bell, Richmond, lSliO. Besides Charles, his 
brothers Thomas (I71S-1790) and William 
Lewis (1721-181 1 ) were distinguished Vir- 
ginian colonists, tho one as a member of the 
\ irginiau assemblies, the other as a soldier. 

| Appleton’s Cyd. of Amer. Bing.; Parknian's 
Montcalm and Wolfe, ii. 151-6; Virginia Bis- 
torieal Collections, vols iii. and iv. new set*. (Din- 
widdle Papers), passim ; Campbell's Hist, of 
Virginia, p. 5S8 ; Winsor’s Ilisl. of America, vi. 
168, vii. 580.1 W. A. J. A. 

LEWIS, Cl I ARLES(1 755-1 795), painter, 
was horn at Gloucester in 1755. He was 
apprenticed to a manufacturer at Birming- 
ham, where ho obtained some reputation for 
iiis skill in the decoration of japanned tea- 
trays. In 1 77f! he went to Dublin, hut not 

‘eting with success in his profession he 
took to tin* stage, obtaining an engagement, 
as a singer from Michael Arne jq. v.J at the 
( ’row St reel. Theatre, 1 hiblin. Meet ing with 
| no better success in that line, he next tried 
painting. In 1 7 S I lie visited Holland, and 
on his return to England settled in London, 
where lie acquired great repute as a painter 
of still-life. Lewis exhibited nine pictures of 
fruit, dead game, &o., at the exhibition of the 
Society of Artists in 1772, and three pictures 
at the Royal Academy in 1 7S(>. He exhibited 
for the last time in 1791, sending a fruit piece 
to the Royal Academy. O 11 the invitation of 
I ,ord Gardenstone Lewis went to Edinburgh, 
hut on the death of his patron his fortunes 
languished, and he died there on!2 July 1795. 
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Lewis married a daughter of Mr. Pinto, a 
well-known violinist. 

[Pasquin's Artists of Ireland; Redgrave's Diet, 
of Artists; Graves's Diet, of Artists, 1700-1880; 
Gent. Mug. 1795, Ixv. 701; Catalogues of the 
.Royal Academy and Soc. of Artists.] L. C. 

LEWIS, (d I AR DPS (17S(i-18:?(>), book- 
binder, bom in London in 1786, was fourth 
son of dohann Ludwig, a polit ical refugee 
from Hanover, and brother of Frederick 
Christian Lewis [q. v. and of ( Jeorge Robert 
Lewis [q. v. ! In 1800 lie was apprenticed 
by liis own desire to the eminent bookbinder 
II. Walt her. After lie had spent live years in 
the forwarding department, Walt her refused 
liis request to eut er 1 he linishing shop. Lewis 
thereupon laboured at the line work alter 
the day was over until two or three o’clock 
in the morning. < hi leaving Walt her lie 
entered as a journeyman several other shops, ' 
finally commencing business on liis own ae- j 
count in Scotland Yard. He subsequently ■ 
removed to more commodious premises in 
Denmark Court, and latterly to Duke Street, 
St. .lames’s. With C. Kalthoeber he was 
largely employed by William Deck lord on the 
Font hill library. T. h'. 1 libditi was a great, ad- 
mirer of his work and of hi s 4 good nut lire and 
civility,’ and recommended him to Heberand 
Lord Spencer. I in-emitting attention to 
business predisposed him to apoplexy, of 
which he died on 8 Jan. 1830. lie was suc- 
ceeded by liis eldest son. 

Lewis’s bindings are characterised by ele- 
gant and classic taste. According 1o Dibdin 
‘lie united the taste of Roger Payne [q. v.l 
with a freedom of forwarding and squareness 
of finish very peculiar to himself.’ He ex- 
celled in the mechanical parts of his craft, 
and ‘ his books appear to move on silken 
hinges.’ He was also very successful ill book 
restoration. His chief colours were bull’ or 
subdued orange for rns-ia binding. - ., and 
French grey for morocco. Francis Medford 
lived with Lewis for some time, and carried 
on later Lewis’s tradition and style as op- 
posed to the more ornate school of Riviere. 
Lewis’s head is engraved in Dibdin’s ‘Biblio- 
graphieul Decameron.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1835 pi. ii. pp. -139, 450; Book- 
binder, ii. 171, iii. 187 ; Cundall on Bookbindings, 
p. 100; Dibdin’s Decameron, ii. 521 sq.; Cal., of 
Exhibition of Bookbindings at Burlington Fine 
Arts Club (1891); Quaritch’s Facsimiles from 
Examples of Bookbinding, p. 35.] G. G. 

LEWIS, CHARLES GEORGE (1808- 
1880), engraver, second son of Frederick 
Christian Lewis (1779 1856) [q. v.j, and 
brother of John Frederick Lewis (1806-j 
1876 ) [q. v.], was born at Enfield, Middle- j 


sex, on 18 June 1808. lie was instructed 
in drawing and engraving entirely by liis 
father, and acquired great facility in etch- 
ing and in combining the different manners 
of line, stipple, and mezzotint engraving, but 
he sometimes made use of line or mezzo- 
tint alone. Many of his best-known plates 
are after the works of Sir Edwin Landseer. 
, The earliest of these was 4 Ilafed,’ published 
1 in 1837, and followed by ‘ Hawking in the 
Olden Time’ in 1842, ‘The Hawk,’ ‘The 
Peregrine Falcon,’ and ‘Breeze’ in 1843, 
4 Islay, Macaw, and Love Birds’ in 1844, ‘The 
Gat’s Paw’ in 1840, ‘The Otter Hunt’ in 
1817, ‘ Hunters at Grass’ and ‘ Shoeing* in 
1848, 4 The Woodcutter’ in 1849, ‘The Ran- 
dom Shot ’ and 4 A Cover Hack’ in 1851, ‘A 
Grand Hart’ in 1853, ‘Baying the Stag’ 
and 4 The Poacher’ in 1873, ‘ Doer in Woburn 
Park’ in 1877, and ‘Collie Dogs,’ engraved 
for the Bristol Art ITiion. Besides these are 
several smaller plates after works of Land- 
seer, most of which had previously been en- 
graved by Thomas Landseer |_q. v.j and others. 
Among them are the * Twa Dogs,’ ‘Jack in 
( Hlice,’ ‘ Crossing ihe Bridge,’ ‘ The Rescue,’ 
‘ Suspense,’ ‘ Sleeping Bloodhound,’ * Return 
from Hawking,’ *A Distinguished Member 
of the Humane Society,’ ‘Protection; lien 
and ( thickens’ (from the 4 Highland Drovers’), 
‘Otter and Salmon,’ ‘ The Sanctuary ’ (two 
plates), ‘The Challenge,’ ‘Not caught, yet’ 
( t wo plates), 4 Shoeing’ (two smaller plates), 
‘Retriever and Woodcock,’ ‘Spaniel, and 
Pheasant, ’‘'I’lie Deer Stalker’s Return,’ 4 Rion ’ 
(a Newfoundland dog), and ‘A Drive of 
Deer Glen Orchay.’ Jlis etchings after 
Landseer commenced with 4 To-ho P pub- 
lished in 1830, and included the set of eight 
plates of 4 The Mothers.’ Lewis engraved 
! also some plates after Rosa Bonheur : 4 Bouri- 
eairos crossing t he Pyrenees,’ 1859; 4 The 
Highland Shepherd’ and ‘ Huntsman tuking 
Hounds to (.’over,’ 1861 ; 4 A Scottish Raid,’ 

1 *62 ; 4 The Horse Fair/ 1 863 ; 4 A Family of 
Deer crossing the Summit of the Long Rocks, 
Forest of Fontainebleau,’ 1867: 4 Shetland 
Ponies/ 1870; 4 The Lime Cart ’ and 4 Chang- 
ing Pastures/ 1872; ‘Denizens of the High- 
lands/ 1 873; and 4 Morning in the Highlands.’ 

1 His works after other painters include 4 In- 
. terior of a Highland Cottage/ after J. F. 

. Lewis, 11. A.; 4 Robinson Crusoe reading the 
Bible to his Man Friday’ and ‘Asking a 
Blessing/ after A. Fraser ; 4 The Village 
Festival’ and ‘The Card Players/ after Sir 
David Wilkie, R.A.; 4 The Bay of Spezzia/ 

4 Sea-shore/ and 4 Sunset/ after R. P. Ben- 
nington ; 4 The Highland Larder/ after F. 
Tayler ; ‘ The Wat erloo Heroes/ after J, P. 
Knight, R.A. ; 4 The Melton Breakfast/ after 
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Sir Francis Grant, P.Il.A. ; ‘ The Introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Great Britain,’ after 
J. R. Herbert, R.A.; ‘ Eton Montem : 1 lie 
School Yard ’ and ‘ The Playing Fields,’ a 

f air, after W. Evans ; ‘ Sheep Farming in the 
lighlands,’ a set of four plates, and ‘ Rescued/ 
after R. Ansdell, R.A. ; 1 A Plunge for Life/ 
after Samuel Carter ; ‘ The Crucifixion/ after 
II. C. Selous; ‘ Morning on the Seine/ after 
J. Troyon ; the ‘ Salon d'( )r/ after W. 1*. 
Frith, R.A. ; ‘ A Panic/ aft er II. W. B. Davis, 
R.A. ; ‘ Picardy Peasants going to a Fair/ 
after R. IJeavis ; and several historical plates 
after Thomas .font's Barker. 

Lewis retired from the practice of his art : 
about 1877, and died suddenly from apoplexy j 
at his residence at Felpham, near Bognor, on 
16 June 1880. He was buried in Felpham 
churchyard. | 

[Times, 22 .June IS 80, reprint oi in Art | 
Journal, 1880, p. 380; Bryan's Diet, of Painters 
and Engravers, ed. (1 raves, 1880 9, ii. 50; .Al- 
gernon Graves’s Cat. of the Works of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, 1875.] R. E. G. 

LEWIS, CHARLES JAMES ( 18:10 
1802), painter, horn in 18.‘>0 in London, was 
of Welsh extraction on the father’s side. At 
the age of seventeen he was an exhibitorat the 
Royal Academy, sending a portrait of ‘ Miss 
Shelton.’ Subsequently he became a painter 
of small domestic subjects, and latterly of 
landscape, and his works were very popular, 
lie was an industrious, rapid, and prolific 
artisL and a frequent exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, the Society of British Artists, the 
British institution, and other London exhi- 
bitions. Lewis’s best work was, however, 
done in water-colour, in which he was very 
successful. In 1 882 he was elected a member 
of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours. Though he suffered much from ill- 
ness in his later years, he continued painting 
up to the last. A portrait of Lewis from a 
photograph will be found in ‘ The Year’s Art’ 
for 1 892. Tie married Miss Shelton in 1851, 
by whom he left a family, and resided for 
many years at 122 Clievne Walk, Chelsea, 
where he died on 28 Jim. 1 81)2. Tie was buried 
at. Brookwood Cemetery, Woking. 

[Daily Graphic, 8 Fob. 1892 ; private informa- j 
tion.j L. C. 

LEWIS or LEWES, DAVID (1520?- 
1584), civilian, was born at Abergavenny, ! 
Monmouthshire, about 1 520. Tie was eldest j 
son of Lewis Wallis, vicar of Abergavenny 
and Llantillio-Pertholey, by Lucy, daughter 
of Llewelyn Thomas Lloyd of Bedwelty. 
Tho father’s full name was Lewis ap John 
ap Gwilym ap Robert Wallis, and he traced 
his descent from a junior branch of the 


! family of Wallis of Treowcn and Llanarth ; 
! thesonalwavscalled himself Lewis or Lewes. 
He was educated at All Souls’ College, Ox- 
ford, and graduated B.C.L. 12 July 1540, 
; D.C.L. April 1548, being elected fellow of 
1 his college in 1541. lie was made principal 
i of New Inn Hall I Feb. 1545, but resigned 
27 Aug. 1518, and assuming the profession 
of an advocate, was admitted at. Doctors’ 
Commons 10 Dec. 1518. He became a mast er 
in chancery in 1552 -0, and was a muster of 
requests, holding besides the ‘otticialty of 
Surrey’ (Stow, London, i. 172). He sat as 
M.P. for Steyning, October December 1550, 
and for the county of M on mouth from No- 
vember 1551 to January 1555. He is also 
said to have been a master of St. Katherine’s 
Hospital, but his name is omitted in Stow’s 
list of masters (ib. i. 200). He was appointed 
first principal of Jesus College, Oxford, on 
its opening in 1571 , but retained the post for 
one year only. Meanwhile lie was made 
judge of the high court of admiralty in 1558. 
During his judgeship the jurisdiction of tho 
ecclesiastical courts, including t lie admiralty, 
was much encroached upon by the common 
law judges, who were in the habit of grant- 
ing writs of prohibition to bring causes into 
their own courts. Accordingly in 1 57 • 5, and 
subsequently in 1580, Lewis made formal 
complaints to the lord treasurer of 1 he decay 
' of his office, and of the diminution in his 
emoluments, but his grievance remained 
unremedied (see complaint quoted in ib. 
i. 172). In 1575 his office of judge was ex- 
! changed for that of joint commissioner of 
j the admiralty with Sir John Herbert. Lewis 
j was an active judge and much occupied in 
connection with the maritime difficulties of 
1 Elizabeth’s reign. On 8 Nov. 15(14 he was 
! a commissioner with Weston, dean of the 
arches, and others, to inquire into the com- 

• plaints of piratical proceedings against the 
king of Spain’s subjects. In 15(16 he con- 
ducted the examination of Martin Frobisher 
|q. v.] on suspicion of fitting out a ship to 
go to sea as a pi rat e- Tn 1569 he made 
similar investigations as to Hawkins's con- 
duct in the West Indies. He was one of 
the civilians who signed the opinion, dated 
17 Oct. 1571, that John Leslie [q. v.], bishop 
of Ross, th(>n ambassador from Mary Queen 
of Scots, was liable to punishment for in- 
triguing in England. Lewis was interested 
in liis native place, and in 1575 bought the 
estat e of Lanthowy Rytlierch. He wrote to 
Walsiiigham on 6 Jan. 1575-6, suggesting 
means for improving the disordered state of 
Wales, pointing out the dangers of ‘ foster- 
age’ and the turbulent gatherings known as 

* contort has.’ He died unmarried at Doctors’ 
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Commons, London, 27 April 1684, and was 
buried 21 May at Abergavenny, at the ex 
tremity of the nortli aisle, since known as t he 
Lewis (.'Impel. The monument, which was 
prepared in Lewis’s own lifetime, is by John 
Gildon. The tomb inspired some of the verst's 
ill 4 The Wort bines of Wales/ bv Lewis’s 
friend Thomas Churchyard. His sister Maud 
was mother of David Laker [q. v/j 

[Wood’s Fasti, i. 127 ; Fosters Alumni Oxon. 
p. 905 ; Lease’s Ite^. of Fniv. of Oxf. i. 107, vol. 
ii. pt. i. ]k 283 ; M orpin's Ancient Monuments 
in the Priory Church of Abergavenny, p. 79 and 
pi. xii.; Cal. of State Papers, Dorn. 1547-90; 
Cal. of Ilatticld MSS. (Mist. MSS. Comm.), i. 
298, 538, ii. passim; Conte's Civilians, p. 37; 
Coxo\s Monmouthshire, p. 192.J D. Ll. T. 

LEWIS, DAVID ( 1 1> 1 7-1079), jesuit. 
[See Bak i:r, Ch akij;s. j 

LEWIS, DAVIJ) (l(>s:!r-17d0), poet, 
was born in Wales about If >88. lie soonis 
to bo identical with David Lewis, soil of 
Iloovr Lewis of Llandewi Volf ivy, IVm- 
brokeshire, wbo matriculated at Jesus Col- 
lege on 4 Jan. DIPS, a<i'ed |H, and graduat <*<l 
lb A. in 1702 (Fostkr, Altna/u O.mn . 1500- 
171 1). Johnson believed that lie was at one 
tilin' an usher at Westminster School, and 
although Malone failed to obtain any con- 
firmation of this statement in the .school 
records, it derives probability from the fact 
that Lewis refers to Lord Charles Noel 
Somerset, who was at one time a West- 
minster boy, as a former pupil when dedi- 
cating to him bis 1 M iscellaneous Poems by 
►Several Hands/ London, 1720 ( Wklcii, p. 
545). In the preface to this volume Lewis 
states that the pieces therein were exclu- 
sively by his friends; but it is unfortunate 
that. Lewis’s own share in this undeservedly 
neglected collection cannot lie distinguished. 
Besides highly successful translations from 
Martial, Horace, and Anacreon, it contains 
Dyer’s famous MJrongar Hill’ in its final 
form, the, first draft, of Popes i Vital spark 
of heavenly flame* (written in 1712), a line 
4 WeddingiSong/ ‘See the springing day from 
far/ and tin* poem * Away ! let nought to Love 
displeasing/ which was reprinted in Percy’s 
4 Beliquos ’ (vol. i. bk. iii.) In 1727 Lewis 
published 4 Philip of Maeedon/ a tragedy (in 
blank verse), a second edition of which was 
published at Dublin in the same year. Before 
publishing Lewis showed the play to his 
friend Alexander Pope, who cautiously com- 
mended the author’s treatment of his subject , 
and thereby secured a grateful dedication. 
/File play was acted for the first time at j 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields on 29 March 1727, and i 
repeated three times. Genest describes it 
as an historically correct, but 4 very dull, | 
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i tragedy’ ((Iexest, iii. 1 91). Whincop says 
it was played again at Drury Lane in 1729 
■ (List of Dramatic Poets, p. 2*>7). In 1730 
Lewis brought out a second ‘Collection of 
Miscellany Poems.’ It was dedicated to the 
Lari of Shaftesbury, and is not unworthy of 
the former volume. Writ ing to John Nichols 
in April 1780, Joseph Warton suggested 
that some things from Lewis’s ‘Miscel- 
lanies ’ should be inserted in a selection of 
a similar kind which Nichols was preparing. 
Some clever verses addressed by Lewis to 
Pope were published in a ‘Collection of 
Pieces on Occasion of the Dtinciad,’ edited 
by Savage in 1732. Boswell on one occa- 
sion, at tin; instance of Miss Seward, who 
wanted to test the universality of Johnson’s 
literary knowledge, asked the doctor wlm 
was (lie author of these lines, lie was 
prompt with his answer: ‘Why, sir, they 
were written hy one Lewis, who was either 
uudermast er or usher of West minster School, 
and who published a miscellany in which 
“(irongar Hill” first came out.’ Johnson 
praised them highly, ami repeated them with 
it noble animat ion. ‘ Tn the twelfth line in- 
stead of “ one established fame ” he repeated 
“one unclouded (lame,” which he thought 
was 1 lie reading in former editions; Imt I 
believe was a flush of bis own genius’ (Bos- 
well, ed. (5. B. Hill, iv. 307). 

Lewis died, ‘aged 77,’ at Low Leyton, 
Essex, in April 1700, and was buried on 
0 April in Leyton Church, where an inscrip- 
tion speaks of bis ‘ many excellent pica is of 
poetry suflieiently testifying ’ to the fact 
that lie was ‘ a great, favourite of the Muses.' 
He married Mary, fourth daughter of New- 
digate Owsley, esq., a merchant, of Leyton. 
She died 10 Oct. 177-1, aged 90, and was 
buried by the side of her husband. In the 
‘ British Museum Catalogue ’ the author of 
‘ Philip of Maeedon ’ is confused with David 
Lewis, a poet of local reputation, who flou- 
rished at York in 18 1 <5, in which year he 
pub! islied ‘ I'he I ,andseape and Other Poems,’ 

^ ork, 8 vo. Elwin confuses the editor of 
the ‘ Miscellanies ’ with William Lewis, the 
Homan catholic bookseller and publisher of 
the ‘ Essay on Criticism (Popes U'or/cs, iv. 
409). 

| Baker's Biog. Dram. i. 4/j2 ; Malone’s Bos- 
well. iv. 330— 1 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
viii. 107 : hysons, iv. 171 ; Thorne's Environs of 
London, p. 418 ; Brit, Mus. Cat. | T. 8. 

LEWIS, EDWARD (1701-1784), mis- 
cellaneous writer, born in 1701, was probably 
the son of John Lewis, a farmer of Aldersey, 
Cheshire, who was educated at Wrexham, 
was admitted a subsizar of St.John’s College, 
Cambridge, on 3 July 1719, graduated B.A. 
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in 17 22, and proceeded M.A. in 1723. On 
‘23 Sept. 1725 lie was present(;d by Sir Henry 
Aslihurst to tlie rectory of Emmington, 
Oxfordshire, and 18 July 1720 he became 
rector of Walerstoek in the same county, 
lie was also, he says, chaplain to the Karl 
of Cudogan. lie (lied 4 Nov. 1784; there 
is a tablet to his memory in the chancel of 
Walerstoek Church, lie married, on 4 Sept. 
1725, Klinor Man bv, who died I 7. Ian. 1700. 
Lewis’s chief works were : 1. ‘Sinners saved 
by Jesus Christ as preached in Scripture, 
but Church Fathers and Clergy are no sure 
Guides to Heaven,’ Oxford, 1750, 8vo ; a 
visitation sermon, in which Lewis showed 
his distrust of Roman catholic doctrines. 
2. ‘The Patriot King, displayed in the Life 
of Henry VI H, King of England, from the j 
lime of his Quarrel with the Rope till his J 
Death,’ London, 1700, 8vo ; another edition | 
the same year. This had the same object as.; 
No. 1, and is equally violent, in tone. Lewis j 
also translated two sermons by Chrysostom, 
under the title of ‘The Sin of Sodom im- 
proved, ’ London, 1772 and 1770, 8vo. Raker, 
considers him to have been the author of! 
‘The Italian Husband, or the Violated Red 
avenged,’ a moral drama, London, 1751, Svn, 
chiefly on the ground that ‘ the author of the 
most ridiculous of all dramat ic performances ’ 
might also have written Lewis’s 4 Patriot 
King.’ Tt. must be distinguished from 
Ravenscroft'st ragedy of the same name, acted 
in 1097 (Gjonkst.) 

[Lnflirmsition kindly furnished by the Rev. 
J. if. Aslihurst, Robert <i. 0. Proctor, esq., and 
J. K. Scott, os(|. ; Hiker's l>iog. Dram. ; Rrit. 
Mus. Cat.] W. A. J. A. 

LEWIS, ERASMUS (1070-1751). the 
friend of Swift and Pope, was born at Aber- 
cothy, in the vale of Towy, six miles from 
Carmarthen, on the road towards Llandeilo- 
fawr. In 1080 he was admitted a king’s 
scholar at Westminster. In 1090 he was 
elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
in 1093 he graduated R.A. In October 1098 
he was in Merlin, with bis ‘cousin,’ George 
Stopnoy, writing the first of a series of news- 
letters to John Ellis, M.P. He asked for 
some government post, and Stepney, in lei I ers 
to Ellis and the Earl of Macclesfield, sup- 
ported Lewis's claims ( Adtiif . AfSS. 28902 f. 
291, 28903 f. 52, &c. ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
8th Rep. pt. ii. p. 70). In Marcli 1099 Lewis 
went to Hamburg, and after visiting Han- 
over, Brussels, Lille, and ot her places, reached 
Paris in the summer. Some time after his 
arrival, in 1700 or 1701, he became secretary 
to the English ambassador, the Earl of Man- 
chester, and when the earl was recalled to 


j England in September 1701 he remained 
behind to wind up affairs. Tn June 1702 ho 
was in Carmarthen, probably employed as 
a schoolmaster, and t hanked Ell is for favours 
shown to him in London. In May 1704 
Robert Harley made him one of liis seore- 
! taries (LcTTiicr.L, Hrirf lichdion, v. 438), 
j and in an anonymous pamphlet, called ‘A. 

; Dialogue between Louis le Petite Lewis] 

' and Harlequin le Grand I larley],’ llarley is 
said to have brought Lewis from a country 
school into bis service. In 1708 Lewis was 
appointed secretary at Brussels (Hist. MSS. 
C<nnm. 8th llep. pt . i. p. 35 ). and be was after- 
wards under-secretary of st at o under 1 be Earl 
of Dartmouth and Mr. Bromley. 

In September 1710 Swift came to London, 
and from the 30th of that month constant 
reference is made in the 4 Journal to Stella’ 
to Lewis, whom Swift, described as ‘a cunning 
shaver, and very much in Harley’s favour,’ in 
bis ‘ Horace Imitated ’ (bk. i. ep. 7). Swift 
frequently dined with him, often in company 
with Prior, Ford, Harley, or St. John. In 
April 171 1 Swift asked Archbishop King to 
direct letters for him under cover to Lewis, 
at Lord Dartmouth’s otliee. Li December, 
when the I one* feared things were* going 
against them, Lewis talked of nothing but 
retiring to bis estate in Wales; but Lord 
Oxford declared that lie had not 4 the soul 
of a chicken nor the heart of a mite.’ Mean- 
while the negotiations for n peace with 
France wen* proceeding, and Swift often con- 
sulted Lewis aboul political pamphlets which 
he was writing or editing. In October 1712 
Lewis was appointed provost-mar*! lal-geno- 
i ral of Barbadoes, with power to provide a 
| deputy or deputies to perform the duties. 

I The clause in the patent thal the ollice was 
to be held ‘during his residence in the said 
j island ’must ha vc been intended to be inopera- 
j tive ( Siifiict Hook . Patents, Publ. Ree. Ollice). 

In January 1713 Lewis ‘had a lie spread 
j on him* through one Skelton going, by mis- 
take, to another of bis name, Ilenry Lewis, 

I to thank him for despatching a license under 
I the privy seal to (‘liable Skelton to come from 
France, and in February Swift published ‘A 
complete Refutation of tin* Falsehoods al- 
leged against Erasmus Lewis, Esq.’ In May 
Swift left London for Dublin, and thence- 
forth frequently corresponded with Lewis. 
Dilliculties were increasing between Lord 
Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke (St. John), and 
Lewis urged Swift to return and endeavour 
to prevent ruin to the party. In November 
Lewis was chosen M.P. for Lostwithiel, Corn- 
wall. Oxford was dismissed in July, but 
Bolingbroke’s triumph was brought to a 
speedy end by the queen’s death on 1 Aug. and 
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tho peaceful accession of George I. Lewis’s 
sympathies were all with his old patron Ox- 
ford. Bolingbroke speaks of him as 4 belong- 
ing to Lord Oxford,’ and Swift calls him 
Oxford’s 4 chief favourite.’ After < )x ford’s fall 
Lewis served him as a kind of steward. 

Arbutlinot told Swift in August 1715 that 
Lewis had 4 gone his progress,’ i.e. probably 
to Bath and Wales, and that if Swift would 
revisit them Lewis would furnish him with 
a collect 'on of new stories far beyond t he old 
ones. Lewis continued to frequent the so- 
ciety of Prior, Arbutlinot. Pope, and (Jay, 
and, according to Arbutlinot, kept company 
with the greatest, and was ‘principal go- 
vernor ’ in many fatnilie.'. Pope and he stayed 
together at the bouse of Lord Bathurst, who, 
according to Spence, used to call Prior his 
verseman and Lewis his proseman. 

On 1 Oct. 1724, at St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, 
Lewis married Anne Bateman, a widow of 
about his own age, fifty-four; her maiden 
name was Jennings, and her first husband, 
Thomas Bateman, of St. Martin’s-in-tlie- j 
Fields, whom she had married in ITO'S had | 
died in 1710. A year later Arbutlinot wrote : 
to Swift : 4 It is worth your while to come 
to see your old friend Lewis, who is wiser ! 
than ever he was, the best of husbands. I 
am sure 1 can say, from my own experience, 
that he is the best of friends,’ For some time 
previous to this, and until Arbutlinot \s death 
in 1 755, Lewis was liis near neighbour in Pork 
Street, Burlington Gardens. In April 1727 
the imaginary ‘Richard Symplon,’ writing to 
his publisher, Benjamin -Motto q. v."], con- 
cerning the travels of his ‘cousin, Air. Samuel 
Gulliver,’ the second edit ion of which was 
just about to appear, desired -Motte 4 to go 
to t he house of Erasmus Lewis in ( ’orlc Street, 
behind Burlington House, and let him know 
you are come from me; for to the said Mr. 
Lewis I have given full power to treat con- 
cerning my cousin ( ciilliver’. "&jj . i i what- 

ever he and you shall settle l ,<i£l consent 
to.’ And to the same sheet is appended the 
memorandum: * London, May 1th 1727. — T j 
am fully sat isfied Erasmus Lewis ’(see (Sent, j 
May. ii. 1855, pp. 31 0). In 1733 Lewis was ; 
a wit ness to Arbutlinot’s will. Pope, writing \ 
from Bath, said : ‘Mr. Lewis is a serious man, | 
but Mrs. Lewis is the youngest and gayest j 
lady here.’ -Mrs. Lewis was for years an in- j 
valid, and her husband attended her most j 
assiduously until her death. She was buried 
in Westminster Abbey on 25 Nov. 1730. 

In 1737 Lewis’s sight was failing, but 
Lord Oxford, the son of his old friend, was 
as kind to him as Harley had been. He 
lived quietly in Pork Street with an 4 old 
maiden niece,’ as Charles Ford calls her, for 
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| housekeeper. Pope died in 1744, and left 
1 Lewis 5/. t o buy a ring. Esther Vanliomrigh, 
j 4 Vanessa,’ left him 25/. fora similar purpose. 
; On 10 Jan. 1751 Lewis died, and was buried on 
i the 15t.h in the east cloister of Westminster 
! Abbey, bis age being given in the funeral 
book as S3. By bis will, made in February 
; 1 7 13, Lewis left 100/. each to Pope, Dr. Mead, 

! and Arlmthnot \s daughter Anne, and directed 
that he was to be buried with his wife, with- 
out anv monument, except, a record of his 
name and the day of bis death. He left. 200/. 
a year for life to bis ‘cousin,’ ElizabethLewis, 
spinster, then living with him, and appointed 
her sole executrix. He mentioned his brothers 
George and Bernard, bis sister Griffies, and 
cousin Ann. His estates in various Wolsh 
parishes were left to trustees for the use of 
James Morgan, esq., of Lincoln's Inn, with 
remainder to liis sons. A codicil was added 
about November 1753. His executrix, Eliza- 
bet h Lewis, died in 1702, aged 05. She had 
considerable property, and was buried with 
Lewis and his wife. 

According to Pope, Lewis was corpulent. 
Swift, Arbutlinot, Pope, Gay, and Lord Ox- 
ford all agree in the high value thny placed, 
on liis friendship. Lord Oxford speaks of his 
punctuality, and Arlmthnot of the engaging 
; manner with which he won ladies’ money 
! at ombre. 

i | Pope’s Works ; Swift's Works ; Aitken’s Life 
and Works of Arlmthnot; Chester’s Registers 
| of Westminster Abbey ; Welch’s Alumni West- 
nioiiiisterion'-es ; Wheatley and Cunningham's 
j London, i. 455 ; Historical -MSS. Comm. St.h Rep. 

; pt. i. p. 35, pt. li. pp. 70,8)1, 92, 101 ; Utli Rep. 
i pt. v. p. 305 ; Add. MSS. (Brit. Mus.), 7058, 
i 7077, 1 6806, 28888, 28803, 28804, 28001-9, 
28910.1 G. A. A. 

LEWIS, EVAN (1828-3860), indepen- 
dent minister, born at Carmarthen in 1828, 
was son of an architect there. He studied 
at Airedale College to prepare for the inde- 
pendent ministry, and graduated B.A. at Lon- 
don l diversity. He served successively the 
independent chapels at Barton-on-Humber 
(1853-S), at, Rothwcll, Northamptonshire 
(1858-63), the Oak Street Independent 
Chapel at Accrington, Lancashire (1863-6), 
theGrimshaw Street Chapel, Preston (1866 - 
1S68), and finally t he Ofl’ord Street Chapel, 
Islington, from October 1868 till his death. 
His later removals were made in search of 
health, but when settled in London con- 
sumption declared itself, and he died on 
11) Feb. 1861) at Offord Road. At Preston 
he formed a day-school in connection with 
his chapel, and there and at Accrington he 
was a frequent, lecturer on literary and 
scientific topics. lie was fellow of the 
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Royal Geographical Society and of the Eth- 
nological Society. 

Hia writings include: 1. ‘The Wines the 
Saviour made, used, and sanctioned, being 
an Examination of John ii. I ll and Matt, 
xxvi. 29/ l2mo, London ( 1850 ? ). 2. ‘A 

Plea for the People, or the Force and Fate 
of England’s " .1 uggernaut/ 8vo, London 
(1857). 3. ‘The Two Twilights, or the 

Saint and the Sinner in Life and Death/ in 
verse, 8vo, London, 18(50, 4. ‘Indepen- 

dency, a Deduction from the Laws of the 
Universe/ 8vo, London, 18(52. 5. ‘God’s 

Week of Work, being an Examination of 
t he Mosaic six days/ 8vo, London, 1805. 

[Preston (iuardiin, 21 F<1>. 18(59, p. 2 ; I’rcs- 
ton Chronicle, 27 Fob. 18(59, p. o ; Sutton’s Lan- 
cashire Authors (Manchester Literary ('bib), p. 
72.] (■«. (3. 

LEWIS, FREDERICK CJIRISTLVX 
( 1 779-185(5), engraver and landscape-painter, 
brother of Charles Lewis [q. v.] t In* book- 
binder, and George Robert Lewis jq. v.), 
was born in London on 14 M arch 1779. He, 
studied under .1. C. Stadler, an eminent aqua- i 
t int engraver, and in the schools of the 1 loyal I 
Academy. Early in life lie made the acquaint- i 
atice of Girt in, and he aquatint ed the greater 
part of that artist’s etchings of Paris, pub- 
lished in 1 8().’i. Showing great skill and t iste 
in engraving facsimiles of drawings, he was • 
employed by John Chamlerlaine [q. v.] to 
execute the plates after Clat.de, Raphael, and , 
Pouss .1 for the second issue of his ‘Original 
Designs of the most Oelebiated Masters in 
the Royal Collection/ which appeared in 
1812. In 1807 Turner, who was then pro- 
jecting his ‘ Liber St udiorum/ engaged Lewis 
to engrave that work in aquat int, but in con- ' 
sequence of a disagreement on the question 
of remuneration, lie produced only a single 
plate, ‘The Bridge and Goats/ the remainder 
being entrust ed to mezzotint - engravers ; . 
Lewis’s plate is No. 43 in the ’series. J’e- 
tween 1808 and 1812 Lewis was chiefly oe- \ 
cupied upon Ot.< ley’s well-known ‘ Italian ; 
School 'OX Design/ for which he executed j 
some fine transcripts of drawings by the , 
great masters, especially Raphael and Michel 
Angelo.; and among many other subsequent , 
works pf a similar character were ‘ 11 Mondo ; 
Rovesciato/ twenty-two plates after G. Sal- j 
viati, 1822; ‘Works of Mercy/ eight plates 
after Flaxman ; the Campanile of St. Mark’s, 
V enice, after Canalett i ; a figure of Eve, after 
Farmigiano; ten views of Sezincot House, 
Gloucestershire, after John Martin ; ‘ Imita- 
tions of Drawings by Claude Lorraine in the 
British Museum/ one hundred plat es issued 
in 1837 and 1840 ; and a series of portraits of 
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members of Grillion’s Club, after J. Slater 
and G. Richmond. Admiration of the ability 
displayed in the Ottley plates led Sir Thomas 
Lawrence to ent rust to Lewis the engraving 
of his crayon portraits, and during the latter 
years of that painter’s life Lewis reproduced 
under his immediate supervision many of his 
finest drawings; a selection from these was 
published in 1810. Lewis held the appoint- 
ment of engraver of drawings to Princess 
Charlotte, Prince Leopold, George IV, Wil- 
liam IV, and Queen Victoria, lie was ex- 
tremely industrious, and his portraits and 
other subjects from pictures by Landseer, 
Winterhalter, Clialon, Bonington, Dan by, 
and others are very numerous. Throughout 
his life be devoted a portion of his time to 
landscape-painting, working both in oils and 
water-colours, and contributing largely to 
the exhibitions of the Royal Academy, the 
British Inst it ut ion, and the Old Water-colour 
Society. His early st udies wen* made at En- 
field, where he residedfor some years, but later 
the scenery of Devonshire chiefly occupied 
his pencil : and during bis frequent visits to 
that county lie enjoyed the friendship and 
patronage of the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe, Sir .1. 1). Acland,Mv.C. B. 
Calmady, and other local magnates. It was 
at bis suggestion that Mr. Calmady com- 
missioned Lawrence to paint, the celebrated 
piet ure of his t wo children. During the latter 
part of his life Lewis resided in Charlotte 
Street, Portland Place, and be died of apo- 
plexy at Bull’s Cross, Enfield, on 18 Dec. 
185G. He published ‘Scenery of the River 
Dart/ thirty-five aquatints, dedicated to the 
king, 1S2I ; ‘Scenery of the Rivers Tamar 
and Tavy,’ forty-seven plates, dedicated to 
the Duke of Bedford, 1823 : ‘ Scenery of the 
River Exe/ thirty views, dedicated to Sir 
J. I). A eland, 1827 ; ‘ Scenery of the Devon- 
shire Rivers/ a series of etchings from his 
own pictures in various collections, 1841-3: 
‘ Scenery of 1 lie Rivers of England and Wales/ 
twenty-four etchings, 1845-7 ; and ‘Recol- 
lections of Eminent Masters/ twenty small 
mezzotints. Five of Lewis’s water-colour 
views are in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, and t wo views of Endsleigh, in oils, at. 
Woburn Abbey. He left two daughters and 
three sons, whoall gained distinction as art ists. 
The elder sons, John Frederick and Charles 
George, are separately noticed. 

The third son, Frederick Christian 
Lewis (1813 187 5), stud ied under Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and at the age of twenty-one went 
to India, where he resided for some years, 
and painted for the native princes many large 
pictures of durbars and other state cere- 
monials ; some of these were engraved by 
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liis father and published in England. After 
leaving India Lewis travelled largely, col- 
lecting materials for an ethnographical woi’k, 
which, in consequence of subsequent ill-health 
and other difficulties, was never published. 
He died suddenly at Genoa, 26 May 1875, 
aged 62. Lewis's portrait of Keith Milnes 
was engraved as a private plate by his father. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Bryan’s Diet, of 
Painters and Engravers (Armstrong); Raw I in- 
son’s Cat. of Turner’s Liber St.udioruni, 1878; 
Williams’s Life of Sir T. Lawrence, ii. 8.30 ; Cent. 
.Mag. 1837, i. 231; Art. Journal, 1857 and 1873, 
p. 270; Universal Cat. of Books on Art.] 
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LEWIS, GEORGE (1706 1822), dissent- 
ing divine, born in 1 7<>6 at Trelech, Carmar- 
thenshire, was admitted in 1781 to the Pres- 
byterian College at Carmarthen, where he 
studied under Robert Cent Ionian [q. v. | In 
1 78b lie became pastor of a congregation at 
Carnarvon, from which charge, in 1795, he 
was called to Llanuwchllyn, 3Ierionethshm 
Mere he stayed seventeen years, immersed in 
theological studies, yet. finding time to pro- 
mote and sustain a powerful religious revival. 
In 1790 he issued his ‘ Rrveh Ysgrvthyrol ; 
neu Corph o Dduwinvddiael h ; yn cvnnwys 
eglurhad a phrawf o arnvywiol ganglienati yr 
athrawiaeth svdd yn ol duwioldeb . . . 3 rail 
argrailiad,’ Rala, 1812, 8vo — a small manual 
of divinit y, which, popular from the tii-.st, has 
passed through numerous editions. This was 
followed in 1802 by his valuable Welsh com- 
mentary on the New Testament CEsboniad ar 
y Testament. Xewydd,’ 7 vols.8vo), the result 
of about twenty years’ assiduous labour. The 
work met with almost universal acceptance 
in Wales, and in 1812 the author was sum- 
moned to Wrexham to succeed .Tonkin Lewis 
as bead of the Independent A endemyor Theo- 
logical College, originally founded in 1755 at 
Abergavenny. In I8j0 Lewis removed from 
Wrexham to Llanfyllin, Montgomeryshire, 
and the hoard in London consented to move 
1 ht* academy with him. In 1821 it. was 
thought desirable to move it again to New- 
town in the same county. Some nine months j 
after the removal, on 5 June 1822, Lewis ! 
died at Newt own, and was buried in the New | 
Chapel there, funeral sermons being preached j 
both in English and Welsh. 

All Lewis's works were written in the 
last-mentioned language. Ills Calvinism was 
of the type of Dr. John Owen (1616-1686) 
[q. v.], one of the few Welsh nonconform- 
ists by whom lie was surpassed in learning. 
Besides the works mentioned above and 
some sermons, Lewis wrote : 1. ‘ Cyfiawnhad 
trwy Ffydd,’ Machynlleth, 1803, 12mo. 

1 Arweinydd i’r Anwybodus, yn cynnwys 
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cyfarwyddiadau i’r anllythyrennog i ddysgu 
darllen, yngliyd a hyllbrddiadau byrrion t.u 
ag at cyrhaedd gwybodaeth o egwyddorion 
erefydd. . . . Y pummed argraphiad,’ &c., 
Cwrecsam, 1812, 12mo. 2. ‘ Catecism 

Athrawiaetliol ae vmarferol. Neu gasgliad 

0 wirioneddau a dyledswyddau Oristnogol. 
. . . Y degfed argrailiad,’ Llanfyllin, 1818, 

1 (imo ; new ed. Wrexham, 1870. 

[Williams’s Eminent 3Velshmen, pp. 271-2 ; 
Evangelical Magazine, xxx. 277-8; Cent. Mag. 
1822, ii. 94 ; Rees's Protestant Nonconformity 
in Wales, p. 4U9 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. 8. 

LEWIS, Sir GEORGE GORNEWALL 
( 1 806- 1 866), st atesman and author, the elder 
son of Sir Thomas Frankland 'Lewis [q. v.'j 
of Harpton Court, Radnorshire, bv his first 
wife, Ila rriet, fourth daughter of Sir George 
Cornewall of Moecas, Herefordshire, hart., 
was horn in London on 21 April 1806. Ho 
was first sent to Monsieur Clement’s school 

Chelsea, but in January 1819 was removed 
i to Eton, where he distinguished himself by 
his facility and elegance as a writer of Latin 
verse ; many of his compositions are still pre- 
served in a manuscript volume in the library 
at Harpton. Leaving school in December 
1 826, Lewis mat rim luted at < >x ford on 10 Feb. 
1824, and after travelling abroad for a few 
months commenced bis residence at Christ 
Church in the Michaelmas term of that year. 
T 11 Easter term 1828 be gained a first class in 
classics and a second in mathematics, and in 
June of the same year was elected a’utudent 
of Christ Church. lie graduated Jl.A. in 
1829, 31. A. in 1831, and was created D.C.L. 
on 24 June 1857. Having been admitted a 
student of the Middle Temple in June 1828, 
he became a pupil in the chambers of 3Ir. 
(afterwards Sir) Barnes Peacock, then a spe- 
cial pleader, and in I860 he attended Aus- 
tin’s lectures on jurisprudence at London 
University. Lewis was called to tho bar on 
25 Nov. 1861, and joined the Oxford circuit, 
but owing to ill-health soon abandoned law 
for literature. He had now become an ad- 
vanced classical scholar, Could both speak 
and read French, German, and Italian, and 
had studied Spanish, Provencal, and Anglo- 
Saxon. In 1866 he was appointed an assis- 
tant-commissioner to inquire into the condi- 
tion of the poorer classes in Ireland, and on 
28 Dee. 1836 was directed by the home se- 
cretary ‘ to make a particular inquiry into 
the state of the Irish labourers ’ in the larger 
towns of Lancashire, and in tho south- 
western portions of Scotland. His report, 
embodying the result of his investigations, 
is dated Dublin, 1 Dec. 1834, and was pub- 
lished as an appendix to tho ‘ First Report 
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of the Irish Poor Inquiry Commissioners ’ 
(l*arl. Papers, 1836, xxxiv. 427-642). On 
4 Juno 1834 ho became a member of the 
commission of inquiry info the state of reli- 
gious and other instruction in Ireland (ib. 
1835, vols. xxxiii. xxxiv.) At the desire of 
the chancellor of the exchequer (Thomas 
Spring ltice) Lewis, in July 1830, wrote his 
Remarks on the Third Report of the Irish 
Poor Inquiry Commissioners,’ &c. (London, 
1837, 8vo ; also printed in vol. li. of the 
‘Parliamentary Papers’ for 1837, pp. 253- 
290). Lewis disagreed with the recommen- 
dations of the commissioners, and in a letter 
to Sir Edmund Head declared that ‘their 
utter misconception of the enfire subject, 
both the state of Ireland and the English 
poor law, is less provoking than the impu- 
dent way in which they beg the question 
while professing to argue it ’ (Letters, p. 54). 

On 10 »Sept. 1836 lie was appointed joint- 
commissioner with John Austin ( 1790 1859) 
[q. v.J to inquire into the affairs of Malta, 
where he spent eighteen months in reporting 
on the condition of (he island, and proposed 
various changes in the laws (Pari. Papers, 

1838 vol. xxix., 1839 vol. xvii.) lie returned 
to England in May 1838, and in January 

1839 succeeded his father as one of the poor- 
law commissioners for England and Wales. 
This post, which was both a difficult and 
a thankless one, Lewis held for more than 
seven years. The board was attacked on all 
sides, and while the local authorities pro- 
teste a that it interfered too much, the phi- 
lanthropists declared that it. did too little. 
The difficulties of the board, moreover, were 
intensified by the want of a representative in 
parliament (Letters, pp. 119-151 ), as well as 
by the action of its secretary, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Edwin Chadwick, who was the chief 
opponent of tho policy of the commissioners. 
Mattel's were at length brought 1 o a crisis by 
the report of tho select committee of tlu 
House of Commons appointed to inquire into 
the administration of the poor laws in the 
Andover union, and int o the management of 
the union workhouse (Pari. Papers , 1846, 
vol. v. pts. i. ii.) This report cast a slur upon j 
the conduct of the commissioners, who replied 
to tho charges made against them in ‘ Letters 
addressed . . .to the Secretary of State re- 
specting the Transaction of the Business of 
the Commission’ (London, 1847, 8vo). In 
the same year (1846) Lewis filed a criminal 
information against W. B. Ferrand, M.P. for 
Knaresborough, for a libel charging him with 
conspiracy and falsehood in connection wjitli 
the Keighley union inquiry in 1842. The rulo 
was made absolute on 24 Nov., but it would 
appear that the action was never brought to 


trial. In consequence of tho general dis- 
satisfaction with the board, a bill was brought 
in by the government for remodelling the 
commission (10 & 11 Viet. c. 109), and Lewis 
| resigned office in July 1847. 

At the general election in August 1847 
Lewis was retumedtotheIIou.se of Commons 
for Herefordshire in the Liberal interest, and 
in November following was appointed one of 
the secretaries to the board of control in 
Lord John Russell’s first administration. He 
spoke for the first, time in the House of 
Commons on 2(5 Nov. 1847 (Pari. Debates, 
3rd ser. xcv. 254-5), and on 4 May 1848 
supported the third reading of the Jewish 
Disabilities Removal Bill (ib. xeviii. 631-3, 
668). On 15 May 1848 he became under- 
secretary for tho home department, and in 
the following year endeavoured without suc- 
cess to carry through the house a bill for the 
abolition of turnpike trusts and the manage- 
ment of highways bv a mixed county board 
(ib. eii. 1339 -45 j 1364, eiii. 117-30, 441). Tn 
1850 his Highways Bill, from which all re- 
ference to the turnpike trusts had been 
omitted (ib. cviii. 746 9), met with no better 
success. ’ 

Tu May and June 1850 he was examined 
before the select committee of the House of 
Lords appointed to consider the laws relat- 
ing to parochial assessments. His evidence, 

! which was of a very comprehensive cliarac- 
| ter, was reprinted from the report (Pari. 

Papers, 1850, vol. xvi.) as a separate pam- 
I phlet (London, 1850, 8vo). O 11 9 July 1850 

Lewis became financial secretary to the trea- 
sury, an oilicn which lu* retained unt il Lord 
John Russell’s downfall in February 1852. 
In September 1851 Lewis was entrusted 
with Lord John Russell’s proposals to Sir 
James Robert George Graham [q. v.], but 
the negotiations were unsuccessful (Grerille 
Memoirs, pt. ii. vol. iii. pp. 411 12). He lost 
his seat for Herefordshire at the general 
election in July 1852, and in November 
following unsuccessfully contested Peter- 
borough, where he was defeated by G. II. 
Whalley by fifteen votes. In December 1852 
Lewis accepted the post, of editor of the 
Edinburgh Review,’ in succession to Wil- 
liam Empson [q. v.], but the first, number 
really edited by him did not appear until April 
1853 (Letters, p. 261). In 1853 he went up 
to Oxford to examine for the Ireland scholar- 
ship, and in t he summer of the same year re- 
fused the offer of the governorship of Bom- 
bay. On the death of his father in January 
1855 Lewis succeeded to the baronetcy, and 
in the following month to his father’s seat 
for the Radnor borbughs, for which he was 
returned without opposition, and which he 
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continued to represent until his death. During 1 
the break in his parliamentary career Lewis 
wrote his ‘ Enquiry into the Credibility of 
the Early Roman History ’( London, 1855, 
8vo, 2 vols. ; translated into Herman by F. 
Liebreclit, Hanover, 1 858, 8vo, 2 vols. ), in 
which he assailed the results of Niebuhr’s 
invest igat ions, as well as the method by which 
he arrived at them, Lewis succeeded Mr. 
Gladstone as chancellor of the exchequer in 
Lord Palmerston’s iirst administration, and 
was sworn a member of the privy council on 
28 Feb. 1855. He thereupon resigned the 
editorship of the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ He 
brought forward his budget on 20 April 
1855 under circumstances of exceptional j 
difficulty (Purl. Debate*, 3rd ser. cxxxvii. ! 
1555-80). To meet a deficit- of twenty-three ; 
millions, Lewis raised sixteen millions by a ! 
new loan, throe millions by exchequer bills, i 
and the remaining four millions by increus- , 
ing the income-tax from fourteenpence to . 
sixteenpenco in the pound, and by raising ; 
the duties on sugar, tea, collet', and spirits. ; 
A proposed stamp duty, which would have j 
produced 200,000/., was afterwards uban- | 
doned. By this budget- the taxation of the i 
country was raised to 68,t >50,000/. per an- 
num, a sum ‘largely in excess of any that 
bad ever before been so levied’ (Slit St.vk- i 
FORD NoitTHCoTU. Twenty Years of Finn a- I 
rial Pol tfi /, p. lit >8 ). ’The loan of two mil- j 
lions to Sardinia was readily agreed to, but 
the resolution adopting the convention by 
which the government, conjointly with 
France, agreed to guarantee the Turkish 
loan of five millions was violently attacked 
in the house, and carried by only 135 to 132 
( Pari. Debate *, On 1 ser. cxxxix. 1 2(58). ( >wing 
to the continual drain of the war expenses, 
Lewis was compelled before thesession closed 
to apply for power to issue seven millions 
of’ exchequer bills instead of t hree (ib. cxxxix. 
1697-1705). During the same session Lewis 
succeeded in carrying through the House of 
Commons the Newspaper Stamp Duties Bill 
(18 and 19 Viet. c. xxvii.), which ho had 
‘ received as an inheritance from Gladstone’ 
(Letters, p. 295). On 22 Fob. 1855 Lewis 
applied for authority to raise a loan of five 
millions, in order to supply (lie place of the 
surplus on which he had calculated in the 
previous year (Pari. Debates, 3rd ser. cxl. 
1228-42). He introduced his second budget 
on 19 May 185(5, when he estimated the whole 
cost of the Crimean war at 77,588,711 /. (but 
see Sir Stafford North cot k, Twenty Years 
(f Financial Policy, p. 295 ; BuxtoK, Finance 
and Politics, i. 155). As no new taxes were 
to be levied, Lewis, in Ardor to meet a defi- 
ciency of over eight millions, was once more 


I compelled to find the money by means of a 
further loan (Pari. Debates, 3rd ser. cxlii. 
329 55). By his third and last budget, 
which he brought in on 13 Feb. 1857, 
Lewis reduced the income-tax from sixteen- 
pence to scvenpence in the pound, and made 
some small reductions in the tea, coffee, and 
sugar duties ( ib. cxliv. (529 -64). Though his 
financial proposals were severely attacked 
by Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone, they were 
subsequently carried in a slightly modified 
form. In consequence of the grave com- 
mercial crisis in the autumn of 1857, the 
Bank Charter Act was suspended on Lewis’s 
recommendation (Annual Jleyisfer, 1857, 

( 'broil, p. 513). and on 4 Dec. J857 he moved 
for leave to bring in an Indemnity Bill 
(Pari. Debates, 3rd ser. cxlviii. 145-71), 
which was quickly passed through both 
houses, and received the royal assent on the 
12th of tin; same month ( ib. p. 672). llo 
made one of his most successful speeches in 
the House of Commons <m 12 Feb. 1858 in 
support ol‘ Lord Palmerston's motion for 
leave to bring in a bill for the better go- 
vernment of India (ib. pp. 1330 53), and 
resigned office with the rest of his col- 
leagues on the defeat of the ministry a few 
days afterwards. On the. formation of Lord 
Palmerston’s second administration in June 
1859, Lewis waived his claims to the chan- 
cellorship of the exchequer in favour of .Mr. 
Gladstone, and accepted the post of homo 
secretary. On the resignation of Sidney 
j Herbert, lord Herbert of Lea [q. v.], Lewis, 
much 'against his wish, was appointed score- 
j tarv for war (22 July 18(51 ), 

While still holding this uncongenial office, 
he died at Harpton Court on 13 April 1863, 
aged 56. The House of Commons was ad- 
journed on the following day out of respect 
to his memory ( ib. clxx. 13 16). He was 
buried on the 18th in the family vault 
under the lad y-clui pel in Old Radnor Church. 
A marble bust of Lewis, by Weekes, was 
placed in the north transept of Westminster 
Abbey, and monuments wore erected in his 
honour in Old Radnor Church, in New Rad- 
nor, and in front, of the Shire-hull at Here- 
ford, 

Lewis was a quiet, gruve-looking man, of 
simple habits and undemonstrative manners. 
As a sober-minded, practical politician, of 
high principles, untiring industry, and great 
administrative ability, lie secured the confi- 
dence of the moderate men of all parties. 
Greville describes him as ‘cold-blooded as a 
fish, totally devoid of sensibility or nervous- 
ness, of an imperturbable temper, calm and 
resolute, laborious and indefatigable, and 
exceedingly popular in the House of Com- 
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moiis, from his general good-humour and 
civility, and the credit given him for honour, 
sincerity, plain-dealing, and good intentions ’ 
(Memoirs, pt. iii. vol. ii. p. 84). Lewis was 
a solid and shrewd thinker, lie possessed 
a keen critical faculty, and was indefatig- 
able in research. His accumulation of exact 
knowledge was so great that ‘there was 
no sort of delinite information, whether re- 
lating to public business or to books, which 
he did not know how to acquire and where 
to find ’ (.Bacjehot, Works, iii. 231). lie 
was neither a brilliant nor an eloquent 
speaker, but his conversation, in Bagehot’s i 
opinion, was superior both to his speeches j 
and his writings on account of ‘the flavor 
of exact thought • ’ which they invariably ■ 
possessed (ib. 263). liis writings are more I 
remarkable for scholarly research than for j 
any elegance of style, and arc distinguished ■ 
by the same practical good sense, as well ! 
as the same absence of any desire for popu- I 
larity, which were so noticeable in his pur- i 
liam cut ary career. Lewis had a tendency to j 
overestimate the effects of education, and was j 
firmly convinced that ‘a well-educated man 
was competent to undertake any oilice and 
to write on any subject’ (ib. 231). His 
characteristic assertion that ‘ life would be 
tolerable but for its amusements,’ though 
familiar to many, is frequently misquoted 
( Timex, 18 Sept. 1872, p. 4). 

He married, on 26()et. 1841, Maria Theresa, 
only daughter of the Hon. George Villiers, 
and widow of Thomas Henry Lister [q. v. j 
[see Lewis, Maria Theresa, Lady]. Dur- 
ing their married life their town residence 
was Kent House, Knightsbridge. Lewis 
numbered among his most intimate friends 
■Sir Edmund "Walker Head [q. v.], the Aus- 
tins, the Duff Gordons, the Grotes, John 
Stuart Mill, Dean Milman, and Lord Stan- 
hope. He was a great favourite with the 
ueenandtlio prince consort (Sir Theodore 
[art in, Life of the Prince Consort , 1880, v. 
252 n.) A full-length portrait of Lewis, bv 
Henry Weigall, is now the property of a 
nephew. Lewis's brother, Sir Gilbert Frank- 
land Lewis (1808 -1883), canon of Worcester, 
succeeded him in the baronetcy, and edited 
the ‘Letters of tho Right Hon. Sir G. C. 
Lewis to various Friends’ (London, 1870, 
8vo). 

Besides the ‘ Essayson the Administrations 
of Great Britain from 1783 to 1830,’ which 
were edited by Sir Edmund Walker Head in 
1804 (London, 8vo), Lewis contributed the 
following articles to the ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view : ’ L ‘ Eton ’ (No. 1 01 , art. 3). 2. ‘ West- 
minster and Eton ’ (No. 105, art. 3). 3. ‘Le- 
gislation for the Working Classes ’ (No. 167, 
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' art. 3). 4. ‘ Local Taxes of the United King- 
I doin’ (No. 171, art. 3). 5. ‘The »State of 

| the Nation — the Minority and IheNowPar- 
1 liament’ (No. 175, art. 4). 6. ‘ Grote’s His- 
I tory of Greece, vols. iii-vi.’(No. 183, art. 4). 
7. ‘Lord Derby’s Ministry and Protection’ 
(No. 194, art. 10). 8. ‘The Late Elections 

and Free-Trade ’ (No. 196, art. 8). 9. ‘ The 

| Full of the Derby Ministry ’ (No. 197, art. 9). 

I 10. ‘Lord Grey's Colonial Administration’ 
(No. 199, art. 3). 11. ‘Marshall on the 

1 lepresentat ion of M inorit ies ’ ( N o.203, art. 7 ). 
12. ‘Parliamentary Opposition’ (No. 205, 
art. 1). 13. ‘The Second Derby Ministry’ 

(No. 218, art. 9). 14. ‘The Celts and Ger- 
mans’ (No. 219, art. 6). 15. ‘The History 

and Prospects of Parliamentary Reform ’ 

( No. 219, art. 9). 10. ‘ The Diaries and 

Correspondence of George Rose ’ (No. 227, 
art. 2). 17. ‘The Election of President. Lin- 
coln and its Consequences ’ ( No. 230, art 10). 
18. ‘The Military Defence of the Colonies’ 
(No. 233, art. 4). lie contributed to the 
‘ Foreign Quarterly Review ’ tho follow- 
ing articles ; l. ‘ Spix and Martins’s Travels 
in Brazil ’(No. 10, art. 3). 2. ‘ Tittmann’s 

History of the Amphictyonic Confederacy’ 
(No. 11, art. (»). 3. ‘Schaefer's edition of 

Plutarch’s Lives’ (No. 11, art. 11). 4. ‘On 

j Codification and its Applicat ion to the Laws 
! of England’ (No. 12, art. 2). 5. ‘The 

j French Revolution of 1830’ (No. 12, art. 7). 

' 6. ‘ Mythology and Religion of Ancient 
i Greece { No. 13, art. 2 ; see also No. 15, pp. 
225-7). 7. ‘The Brunswick Revolution’ 

(No. 13, nrt. 9). 8. ‘Diwlorfs Poetic Scenici 
! Grjrci ’ (No. 13, nrt. 13). 9. ‘ Raynouard’s 

| Ancient Municipal Institutions of France’ 

• (No. 15, art. 6). 10. ‘ Thierry’s History of 

the Gauls ’ (No. 19, art. 6). He contributed 
nine articles to the ‘ Philological Museum,’ 
Cambridge, 1832-3, 8vo (i. 122-5, 126-41, 
177-87, 280-304, 420 6, 679 86, ii. 38-71, 

| 243-6, 689-94), and three to the ‘Classical 
j Museum, a Journal of Philology and of 
Ancient History and Literature,’ London, 
1844-50, 8vo (i. 113 24, 389-97, ii. 1-44). 
His article on ‘The Irish Church Question' 
appeared in the third number of the ‘Lon- 
don Review’ (art. 8). Among his contri- 
butions to the ‘ Law Magazine ’ during Hay- 
ward’s editorship were articles on ‘Second- 
ary Punishments’ (vii. 1-44), and on ‘Ame- 
rican Penitentiaries’ (xiv. 31-57). He was 
also an occasional contributor to ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine’ and ‘Notes and Queries.’ Ilia 
other publications were : 1 . ‘ The Public 
Economy of Athens, in four hooks ; to which 
is addl'd a Dissertation on the Silver Alines 
of Laurion. Translated from the German of 
Augustus Boeckh’ (anon.), London, 1828, 
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•£, Hvo, 2 vols. ; 2nd edition, London, 1842, 8vo. 

, 2. ‘An Examination of some Passages in Dr. 
Whateley’s Elements of Logie,’ Oxford, 1821), 
8vo. II. ‘The History and Antiquities of 
the Doric Race . . . translated [from vols. 
ii. and iii. of K. (). Muller’s ‘ Geschichten 
llellenischer Stanime und Stiidte’] by II. 
Tufnell and G. C. Lewis,’ Oxford, lSl30,8vn, 
2 vols.; 2nd edition, London, 1S09, 8v<>, 
2 vols. 4. ‘Remarks on tlie. I’se and Abuse 
of some Political Terms,’ London, 1SU2, 8vo ; 
new edition, wit h notes and appendix by Sir 
11. K. Wilson, bart ., ( )xlurd, 1 877, 8vo. 5.*‘ A n 
Essay 0)i the Origin and Formation of the 
Romance Languages. Containing an Ex- 
amination of M. Raynouard’s Theory on the 
Relation of the Italian, Spanish, Provencal, 
and French to the Latin,’ \'e., Oxford, 18.45, 
8vo ; a new edit ion, London, 18139, 8yo : 
second edition, London, 1H(’»2, Hvo. 0. ‘ On 
Local Disturbances in Ireland, and on the 
Irish Church Question,’ London, 18150, 8\o: j 
the part relat ing to the ‘ Irish Church Qries- j 
tion ’ is a revised edition of his article which ' 
appeared in the third number of the ‘ Lon- 1 
don Review.’ 7. * A Glossary of 'Provincial . 
Words used in Herefordshire and some of the j 
adjoining Counties’ (anon.), London, 18139, ! 
12ino. 8. ‘History of the Literature of An- ' 
cient Greece. By K.O. Midler, vols. i. and j 
ii. pts. i-iv. [translated from the German ; 
manuscript byG. C. Lewis"!,’ London, 1840-2, i 
Hvo ; no more published by the Society for 
the ])ijfusion of Csoful Knowledge, but the 
work was afterwards completed by J. W. 
Donaldson, D.D., London, 1 808. Hvo, 13 vols. 
9. ‘An Essay on the Go\ eminent of Depen- 
dencies,’ London, 1 841 , Hvo ; a new edit ion by 
Mr. 0. P. Lucas, Oxford, 1891. 10. ‘Babrii 

Fabulie /Esopeio cum Fabnlarum deperdi- 
tarum Fragment is, Recensuit et breviter 
illustravit G. C. Lewis,’ &c., Oxford, 1840, 
12mo; 2nd pt., London, 1 859, Hvo. These 
spurious fables wore concocted bv Minoides 
Menas, a Macedonian Greek, by whom they J 
were sold, together with the manuscript of 
the genuine apologue, to the trustees of the 
British Museum in 1857. ‘To the eternal 
disgrace of English scholarship ’ they were 
edited by Lewis in 1859, but were ‘almost 
immediately exposed bv Duebner, Cobet, and ! 
other scholars ’ ( W. G. Ruthuufoki), liu- , 
briu«, 1883, p. Ixix). Both part swore trails- j 
latedinto English verse from Lewis’s text by 
the Rev. James Davies, who dedicated the 
, translation to Lewis, London, I860, 8vo. 
11. ‘ An Essayon the Influence of Authorit y, j 
in Matters of Opinion,’ London, 1849, 8vo ; j 
2nd edition, London, 187b, 8vo. 12. ‘ A 
Treatise on the Methods of Observation and 
Reasoning in Politics,’ London, 1862, 8vo, 


2 vols. 13. ‘ The Financial Statement, 1867. 
Speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Committee ol‘ Supply,’ &c., London, 1857, 
Hvo. 14. ‘Speech . . . on the Introduction 
of the Bill lor the better Government of 
India,’ London, 1858, 8vo. 15. ‘On Foreign 
J u risdiet ion and the Extradition of Criminals,’ 
London, 1859, Hvo. 10. ‘Speeches . . . on 
Moving the Army Estimates, in Committee 
of Supply, in the House of Commons, March 

3 and 0, 18(52,’ London, 1802, Hvo. 17. ‘ An 
Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the 
Ancients,’ London, 1802, Hvo. 18. ‘Sugges- 
tions lbrthe Application of the Egyptological 
Method to Modern History; illustrated by 
examples’ (anon. ), London, J 862, Hvo. 19.* A 
Dialogue on the Best Form of Government,’ 
London, 18013, Hvo; translated into French 
by P. M. Merroyer (Paris, J8G7, 12mo), and 
into Italian ( Padua, lKGS, Hvo). An Italian 
translation of this dialogue is included in 
Brunialti’s ‘ Biblioleca di Scien/.e Politiche 
(Turin, 1881, Hvo), vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 1-013. 
Ilis essay on the ‘ Characteristics of Federal, 
National, Provincial, and Municipal Govern- 
ment ’ (Lei fern, p. 1)04 ) was never published, 
and the pedigree which he compiled of his own 
family (if/, p. 425) appears to have been 
privately printed. 

[Letters of t lie Right lion. Sir G. C. Lowis to 
various Friends, edited by Sir Gilbert F. Lewis, 
with portrait, 1870 ; the Works of Walter Bage- 
hot, edited by Forrest Morgan, 1889, i. lv-vi. 
iii. 222-08,421-2, iv. 205; Orevillo Memoirs, pts. 

I ii. iii. 1885 and 1887 ; Walpole’s Hist, of Eng- 
land, 1880 G, vols. iii. iv. v. ; Sir Stafford Nortii- 
cote’s Twenty Years of Financial Policy, 18G2, 

! pp. 264-1134 ; Buxton’s Finance and Polities. 

1 1888, i. 153-G5, 294; A Selection from the Cor- 
respondence of Abralmm Hayward, edited by 
U. E. Carlisle, 188G ; Mrs. Grote’s Personal Life 
| of George ( 3 rote, 1873; Selections from the Cor- 
! respondence of Macvey Napier, 1879; Revue des 
deux Mondes, seconde periode, lxxxviii. 809-36 
(P. Challemel-Lacour) ; Contemporary Review, 
xx. 803- 18; Fraser’s Magazine, 18631xvii. 684- 
G86, 1870, new ser. ii. 288-93; Macmillan’sMnga- 
zine, xxi. 4G5-74 ; Eneyclop. Brit. 9th edit. xiv. 
492-3; Times, 15 and 20 April 1863; Illus- 
trated London Nows, xlii, 453-4 (with por- 
trait), 490, xlv. 673-4, 584; Gont. Mag, 1845 
pt. i. p. 90, 1863 pt. i. pp. 789-91, 1865 pt. ii. 
p. 802 ; Annual Register, 1863, Chron. pp. 
207-8; Burke’s Peerage, &c., 1890, pp. 287, 
84 7 ; Hod’s Peerage, &c., 1863, pp. 368-9 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1888, iii. 845; Honours 
Register of the Univ. of Oxford, 1883, p. 216; 
Stapylton’s Eton School lasts, 1864, pp. 103, 
111 ; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, od. II. Oekerby, 
1890; Official Return of Lists of Members of 
Parliament, pt. ii. pp. 398, 425, 440, 467 ; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. iii. 320, 4th ser. 
xii. 264, 5th ser. xii. 208, 255, 7th ser. xi. 886, 
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448, xii. 518; Ilalkett and Laing’s Diet, of j Decameron, 1817, ii. 520; Roget’s Hist, of the 


Anon, and Psoudon. Lit. 1882-8; Brit. Mus. 

Cat.] fi. F. R. B. 

LEWIS, GEORGE ROBERT (1782 
1871), painter of landscapes and portraits, 
younger brother of Frederick Christ ian Lewis 
[q, v.] and of Charles Lewis f q/v. |, the hook- 
binder, was born in London on 27 March 1782. 
lie studied under Fuseli in the schools of 1 he 
Royal Academy, and sent landscapes to the 
exhibit ions of 1805 7; heatthat time resided 
with his brother Frederick at Enfield, and 
was employed with him upon Chamherlaine’s 
‘ Original Designs of the most celel>rated Mas- 
ters’ and Ott ley’s ‘ Italian School of Design/ 
for both of which works he executed some 
good aquatint plutes. In 1818 Lewis accom- 
panied Dr. Dibdin, in the capacity of draughts- 
man, on his continental journey, and his il- 
lustrations to the ‘ Bibliographical and Pic- 
turesque Tour through France and Germany/ 
published in 1821, form the most valuable 
part of that work. From other sketches 
which I 10 made at the same time he etched 
a series of clever ‘ Croups illustrating the 
Physiognomy, Manners, and Character of the 
People of France and Germany,’ which was 
issued in parts, and completed in 1823. Lewis 
hud previously executed some of the plates 
for Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliographical Decameron/ 
1817, in which he and his brothers Frederick 
and Charles are highly eulogised. He was 
a very yersat ile artist and an enthusiastic 
student- J 90 t.l 1 of nature and antiquit ies. From 
1820 to 1859 he exhibited portraits, land- 
scapes, and figure subject-sat the Royal Aca- 
demy, the British Institution, the Suffolk 
Street Gallery, and the Oil and Water-colour 
Societ y, and he published, among ot her works, 

‘ Views of the Muscles of the Human Body/ 

1 820 ; ‘ Banks of t he Loi re i 11 list rat eel — Ton rs / 
‘Illustrations of Phrenology/ 18-11 ; ‘ Illus- 
trations of Kilpeck Church, Herefordshire, 
with an Essay on Ecclesiastical Design and 
a Descriptive Interpretation/ 1842; ‘The 
Ancient Font of Little Walsingham Church/ 
1843 ; and ‘ The Ancient Church of Shob- 
don, Herefordshire, illustrated and described/ 
1852 ; reissued in 1 850. Several of Lewis’s 
portraits have been engraved, and be nqua- 
tinted a large plate of the procession of the 
knights of the order of the Bath in West- j 
minster Abbey, aft or F. Nash. In 1838 Lewis 1 
printed at Hereford ‘ An Address on the sub- 
ject of Education as connected with Design 
in every department of British Manufacture, 
together with Hints on the Education of the 
Poor generally/ lie died at Hampstead on 
15 May 1871. 

[Redgravo’s Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1880; Dibdin’s Bibliographical 


1 Old Water-colour Soc. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 
j F. M. O’D. 

LEWIS GLYN COTHI (Jf. 1 450-1480), 
| Welsh hard, also sometimes called Lewis 
y Gr.vN or Leyavelyst Geyn Cotiii, was 
a native of the Yale of Cothi in Carniar- 
: thensliire, whence, according to Welsh bardic 
! custom, he derived his name. He is said to 
| ha\ r e lived at Pwlltinbyd, near Caio, and 
; espousing the Lancastrian side in the Avars 
of the roses, lie serA'ed as an ollieer under 
| Jasper, carl of Pembroke, to Avhom he dedi- 
cated several of bis poems. The ravages of 
i the civil A\'ar compelled him to seek refuge 
at Chester. He married a widow there, and 
intended to make the city bis home, but on 
; the day folloAving his marriage the citizens, 
j under some pretence or other, took from him 
j all his household furniture and droA'e him 
out of the city. Thereupon lie wrote several 
poems addressed to different Welsh leaders, 
urging them to roAonge his injury, and one 
| Rebuilt of the Tower accordingly made a 
raid upon Chester. J a* A vis removed to Flint, 

! hut there too the English inhabitants lniil- 
: treated him, and Lewis addressed them in a 
1 satiric poem of groat pungency. Ho avus, 
lioAvever, more hospitably received on re- 
turning to i„lwydiarth,near Llanerchymedd, 
Anglesea. ( hi the accession of Henry VII 
in 1185 be appears to lmve returned to Car- 
1 mart brush ire, Avhere he is said to haA’e died 
. not long after, and to have been buried at 
i Aborgwilly. A volume of bis poems was pub- 
lished for the Cyinmroilorion Society in 1837 
' (London, 8 vo), under the editorship of tile 
1 Revs. Walter DitA'ies and John Jones (Tegid) 
[q. A". j, but it contains no biographical notice 
of the Avritor, nor any account of the manu- 
scripts from Avliich the poems were tran- 
scribed. This volume contains about- 150 
poems, chiolly selected on account of the 
value of their historical and genealogical in- 
formation ; they are perhaps the best exist- 
ing source of information about the part 
played by the Welsh in the Avars of the roses 
(cf. Gaikunkk, Richard III , pp. 171, 277). 
There still remain unpublished a great num- 
ber of his poems, many of which are in the 
MyA'yrinn collection in the Addit. MSS. of the 
Brit ish Museum. 1 1 engwrt M SS. 37, 52, and 
304, in the Peniarth collection, are supposed 
to be in his autograph, and poems by him are 
included in other manuscript s (18, 166, 247- 
248, 252, 270-1). Three poems, previously 
unpublished, are found in ‘Cymru/ i.115, 
ana show that Lewis was a popular poet as 
well as a herald-bard. 

[Poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi ; Yorke’s Royal 
Tribes of Wales, ed. 1&87, p. 89; Y Brython, 
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No. 18, p. 137 ; G. ab Rhys’s Hanes Llenyddiaeth 
Gymrcig. pp. 237-42 ; Cat. llengwrt MSS. in 
Arch. Cunihr. 4th ser.J I). Ll. T. 

LEWIS, GRIFFITH GEORGE (1784 
1859), lieutenant-general, colonel-command- 
ant royal engineers, was born at 'Woolwich ! 
on 10 Nov. 1784. He was educated privately 
and at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich. On completing the course of st udv at 
the academy he was sent with the next two 
senior cadets to the west of England to he 
instructed in surveying under Major W. 
Mudge, before obtaining his commission in 
tile royal engineers. 1 1 c was gazetted second 
lieutenant on .15 March 1803, and lieutenant 
on 2 July the same year. After a year at 
< Chatham h<* joined t he Portsmouth command, 
and in May 1805 embarked with the expedi- 
tion under Sir James Craig [q. v. ] He served 
for a time at Malta, and then took part in 
the campaign of Naples and Calabria. He 
was present at the battle of Maid a on 4 July 
1800, and after it joined Colonel Oswald’s 
brigade in a projected attack on the castle of 
Scylln. They arrived before the place on the 
night of 11 July. Lewis and the English 
engineers laboured unceasingly in the con- 
struction of the siege batteries, from which 1 
fire was opened on the 21st. Si 1 great, was 
the .effect that on the following day the 
garrison capitulated, it consisted of some 
four hundred sappers and miners and artil- 
lerymen, being all the men of the technical 
corps of the Calabrian army, under Colonel 
Michel of the French engineers. 

Lewis was promoted second captain on 
1 8 Nov. 1807. He served under Sir .1 . Stuart 
at the capture of Ischia and Procida in the Jlay 
of Naples in August 1809, and in the Ionian 
Islands under Sir John Oswald [q. v.] at the 
siege of Santa Maura in 1810. In February 

1811 he returned to England, staying at 
Gibraltar on his wav, and was stationed at 
Woolwich. On 10 July he fnnbarked with 
the expedition for Sweden and the Danish 
island of Anhalt, and returning in September 
was sent to t he eastern district. In December 

1812 lie embarked for Portugal, and was em- 
ployed in throwing up t he lines round Lisbon. 
In 1813 he served in the campaign in Spain 
under Wellington. He was promoted cap- 
tain on 21 July 1813. At the siege of St. 
Sebastian he was twice wounded, and in the 
assault of the breach on 25 July so severely, 
that his leg had to be amputated above the 
knee. He was ment ioned in I ^ord Lynedoch’s 

, despatches as having distinguished himself 
by gallant conduct, and was promoted brevet 
major on 21 Sept, for his services. The same 
month he returned to England invalided. 
After some time on the sick list he joined 


the army of occupation in France, and in the 
autumn of 1817 was employed on special 
service. 

*()u 18 Jan. 1819 he embarked for New- 
foundland, where he served for some years. 
On 29 July 1 825 he was promoted lieutenant - 
colonel. lie returned to England on 18 Sept. 
1827. On 1 April 1828 he embarked for 
Canada to serve on a commission on the 
1 1 ideau Canal, and came home again on (1 Sept . 
11 e was commanding royal engineer at Jersey 
from December 1830 ( ill January 1836 ; at 
the Cape of Good Hope from March 1839 
until the autumn of 1842; in Ireland from 
January 1843 to January 1847, and at Ports- 
mouth from January 1847 till 3 April 1851. 
On 20 June 1838 lie was promoted brevet 
colonel, and on 23 Nov. 1811 regimental 
colonel. From April 1851 until July 185(5 
he was governor of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at "Woolwich. 

lie was promoted to be major-general on 

11 Nov. 1851, and lieutenant-general on 

12 Aug. 1858, and was made a colonel com- 
mandant. of the corps of royal engineers on 
23 Nov. 1858. He received the Peninsular 
war medal with two clasps (Maida and St. 
Sebastian), and was made a C.R. for his war 
services. He also received a pension of 
200/. per annum for life for his wounds, and 
a distinguished service pension of 100/. per 
annum. He died at Rrighton on 24 Oct. 
1859. 

On 0 March 1821 Lewis married Miss 
Fanny Bland at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Lewis was joint editor with Captain .1. 
Williams of the ‘ Professional Papers of the 
Corps of lioyul Engineers,’ and of the ‘ Corps 
Papers,’ from 1847 until 1854. He also con- 
tributed to them the following papers: 
j quarto scries, vol. vi. ‘Use of Fascines in 
forming Foundations;’ vol. vii. ‘Applica- 
! tion of Forts, Towers, and Batteries to Coast 
| Defence and Harbours;’ vol. ix. ‘On the 
Value of Fortresses ; ’ vol. x. ‘ Memoir of Pro- 
. fessional Life of Lieutenant-Colonel Brand- 
! reth, R.E.,’ ‘Defence of Country South of 
j London,’ ‘ Campaign of the Sutlej ; ’ octavo 
series, vol. i. ‘ Observations on the Explosion 
of Mines at Seaford ; * vol. ii. ‘ Description of 
Military Chapel at, Dublin,’ ‘ Do la D6feuse 
Nationale en Angleterre ; ’ vol. iii. ‘Field 
Works for the Defence of Sicily in 1 810 ; ’ 
vol. iv. ‘ Topographical Notes on the Seat of 
War in Turkey ; ’ vol. v. ‘ Coast Defences ; ’ 
vol. vi. ‘ Preponderance of Attack over De- 
fence in Sieges; ’ vol. vii. ‘ Influence of Fortifi- 
cation upon Military Operations.’ ‘Corps 
Papers,’ No. 1, ‘Remarks on Casemates for 
Sea Batteries,’ ‘ Drawbridges.’ 

[Corps Records, Despatches, &c.] R. H. V. 
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LEWIS, HUBERT (1825-1884), jurist, 
born on 23 March 1 825, was the second son 
ol‘ Walter Claplxam Lewis of Upper Norland 
House, Kensington, Middlesex, lie was edu- 
cated privately until, in December 18 14, he en- 
tered Emmanuel College, (’am bridge, where 
he obtained a scholarship, and graduated 
B.A. in 1848. Ho entered at the Middle 
Temple in May 1851, and after obtaining two 
certificates of honour was called to the. bar 
in 1854. He practised conveyancing and 
equity, first, at Bradford in Yorkshire (whore 
he went, the northern circuit and attended 
the West Riding sessions), and subsequently 
in London. He died unmarried on (> March 
1 884 at Margate, and was buried in the ceme- 
tery there. 

Lewis was the author of the following I 
legal works: J.‘ Principles of Conveyancing,’ | 
London, 1863, 8vo. 2. ‘ Principles of Equity ' 
Drafting,' London, 18(55, 8vo. 8. The sixth 
edition of Goldsmith's ‘ Equity,’ London, Hvo, 
was almost, entirely rewritten by him in 
1870. 4. ‘The Ancient Laws of Wales,’ 

London, 1880, 8vo, published posthumously, 
under the editorship of Prof. .1. E. Lloyd of 
A Ijeryst with ; this work, which practically 
occupied the whole leisure of Lewis’s life- 
time, was prepared with the view of proving 
that the English constitution and the law of 
real properly were largely based upon or bor- 
rowed from early British institutions, winch 
he reconstructed out. of material found in the 
Welsh^ode of Howel the Good and in ‘The 
Record of Carnarvon,’ or out of the evidence 
of place-names, and some very inaccurate 
(ymological reasoning based t hereon. Lewis 
also left behind him in manuscript some 
works on ‘Local Nomenclature’ and kindred 
subjects, but these have not been published. 

[T rivate communication from the family; pre- 
face to tho Ancient Laws of Wales’] D. Li.. T. 

LEWIS, JAMES TIEN R Y ( 178(5-1858), 
stenographer, born in the parish of King’s 
Stanley, Gloucestershire, in August 1780, 
was the eldest son of James Lewis, cloth 
manufacturer and landowner, of the oil mills, 
Ebley, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. lie 
became a professional teacher of writing, 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, and shorthand, and 
carried on business at 104 High llolborn; 
but being compelled to leave London on ac- 
count of his health, he spent, several years 
in travelling through the provinces, and 
taught and lectured on writing and stono- 

S fraphy in the principal towns of the United 
vingdom. During these wanderings he made 
the acquaintance of Sir Walter Scott, who, 
on 10 July 1826, wrote in his diary: ‘ This 
morning I was visited by a Mr. Lewis, a 


smart Cockfley, whose object is to amend the 
j handwriting. lie uses as a mechanical aid 
a sort of puzzle of wire and ivory, which is 
put upon the fingers to keep them in tho de- 
sired position, like the muzzle on a dog’s nose 
to make him bear himself right in the field. 
It. is ingenious and may be useful. Tf tho 
man comes here [Edinburgh], as he proposes, 
in the winter , T w ill take lessons ’ (Journal 
! of Sir Walter Scott, 1890, i. 224). 

| On his return to London Lewis took a 
house in the Waterloo Road, hut ultimately 
he settled at. 118 Strand, nearly opposite 
Exeter Hall. Tn June 1853 he retired to 
49 Milton Road, Gravesend, where he died 
on 30 Nov. in that year, lie was buried in 
Kensal Green cemetery. By his first wife 
lie had a son and four daughters; one of the 
latter, with her husband, carried on the busi- 
ness in the Strand till about 1870, and the 
house was soon afterwards pulled down; by 
his second wife, who is still living (1892), 
he hud a son, Mr. Alfred Lionel Lewis. 

Ilis system of shorthand first appeared 
anonymously at Loudon in 1814, under tho 
title of ‘ The Art of Writing with the Velo- 
1 city of Speech.’ It was often reproduced, 

\ with the author’s name on the title-page, as 
i ‘The Ready Writer, or the Ne Plus Ultra 
1 of Shorthand,’ and under other titles. One 
undated edition, which claims to be the 
ninety-seventh, is entitled ‘ The Ready 
1 Writer and Interpreter of the Royal Lewi- 
sian System of Shorthand.’ In some of the 
: editions tho rules and instructions are given 
■ in doggerel and jocose rhymes. All these 
works display so much egotism, empiricism, 
and eccentricity, that many stenographers 
have been inclined to unduly underrate the 
value of the system itself, which neverthe- 
less possesses considerable merit and is still 
used by some professional shorthand writers 
in the high court of justice. The best 
exposition of it is t o be found, not in Lewis’s 
own books, most of which are purposely ob- 
scure, having been intended for the exclusive 
use of his pupils, but in a treatise by Thomas 
Campbell Foster [q. v.’J entitled ‘ Plain In- 
structions for the Attainment of an Improved, 
Complete, and Practical System of Short- 
hand,’ London, 1838, 8vo. Lewis reintro- 
duced the quadrant, signs, or what Byrom 
called ‘ curvilinear diagonal strokes,’ which 
Taylor declined to use, and thus he obtained 
a larger number of simple signs for his alpha- 
bet. Following the example of Mason and 
Gurney he kept the circle for the most fre- 
quent letter, s, and he produced an alphabet 
which combined facility of junction with 
great lineality. 

Lewis also published ‘ An Historical Ac- 
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count of the Rise and Progress of Shorthand, 
extracted from Lectures delivered at dif- 
ferent periods by the Author, comprehend- 
ing an impartial and critical Examination of 
the various Systems down to the present 
time,’ London, 181(3, 8 vo, with plates giving 
specimens of theTironian notes and seventy- 
three alphabets from John Willis to Oxley. 
This is a valuable work, and according to 
Mr. Pocknell ‘ it yet remains the best history 
which any student entering upon the theo- 
retical aspect of shorthand can consult.’ In 
the correspondence between Robert Cabell 
Rofle and Thomas Molineux of .Maccles- 
field, in ‘The Grand Master,’ it is asserted, on 
no apparent authority, that llewson Clarke 
[q. v. J was the real author of this history. 

Lewis made an important collection of 
about 240 books on shorthand, exclusive of 
duplicates. After his death this collection 
was divided among the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, the Birmingham Free Library, and 
the library of Cornelius Waliord ( Short- 
hand, i. 1(53, 177). 

His portrait has been engraved; and an 
oil-painting is in the possession of his son, 
Mr. A. L. Lewis. 

[Private information; Hibson's Bibliography 
of Shorthand; Edward Pocknell, in the Jour- 
nalist, n Aug. 18S7, p. 271 ; Palatine Note-book, 
i. 92 ; “Watt's Bi!d. Brit.; Lewis's Hist, of 
Shorthand, p. 206 ; Snell’s Braehygruphie Al- 
phabet ; Buck's Stenographic Standard; Notes 
and Queries, 7th set’, xii. 83 ; Anti-Jacobin Re- 
view, 1. 288; Shorthand, i. 101, i i . 2 5 1 ; Ander- 
son’s Hist, of Shorthand, pp. 118, 266- 76 ] 

T. 

LEWIS, JOIIX ( 1(375 -1747), author, horn 
in the parish of St. Nicholas, Bristol, on 
29 Aug. 1 ( >7 o, was the eldest son of John 
Lewis, wine coojier. of that city. Francis 
Lewis, vicar of Worth Mat ravers, Dorset, 
was his paternal grandfather. Jlis mother 
was Mary, eldest daughter of John Eyre, 
merchant, of Poole, lie received an excel- 
lent education, first, under Samuel Conant, 
rector of Lichet-Mat ravers, next at Wini borne 
grammar school, under John Moyle and after- 
wards under John Russel in the grammar 
school at Poole, lie acted as assistant to 
Russel, who, after his removal to Wapping, 
obtained for Lewis udmissiou to the free school 
of Hatch IF Cross, belonging to the Coopers’ 
Company. On leaving school he became tutor 
to the sons of Daniel Wigfall, a Turkey and 
lead merchant , and afterwards, 30 M arch 1 (394, 
was admitted n batler of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, under the tuition of George Verrnan, a : 
friend of Conant, his first instructor. In 
order t o supplement his slender means while 
at the university he became assistant in the 


free school of Poole in 1(390. After gra- 
duating B.A. on 14 Oct. 1(397 he returned to 
his old friend Russel at Wapping, and shortly 
afterwards was ordained deacon. 

1 In April 1(398 he became curate of Aerise, 

! Kent, and was collated to tbe rectory of 
the parish 011 4 Sept. 1099. T 11 1702, Arch- 

bishop Tenison having ordered the sequestra- 
t ion of the rectory of llawkinge, near Dover, 
licensed Lewis to serve the cure, and in 1 7 0b 
presented him to the vicarage of St. John 
the Baptist, Margate (Hasted, Kent, iv. 359 ). 
The archbishop collated him to the rectory of 
! Salt wood, with the chapel of Hytlie, and to 
the desolate rectory of Eustbridge in 1700, 
and subsequently removed him to the vicar- 
age of Minster, to which he was instituted 
on 10 March 1708-9. Lewis was appointed 
to preach at the archiepiscopal visitation on 
2 * May 1712, when his wliiggish and low- 
church views excited the open hostility of his 
hearers. He commenced M.A. in 1712 as a 
member of Corpus Christ i College, Cambridge 
( M asteks, Hist. of ( 'or pus Christi Coll. ii. 340 ). 
In 1711 he offended a former friend, John 
Johnson ‘ of Cranbrook’ Jhp v. j, by attacking, 
in his ‘ Bread and Wine in the Holy Eucha- 
rist not a proper Material Propitiatory Sacri- 
fice,’ Johnson’s ‘ Unbloody Sacrifice & Altar 
l mailed,’ which presented the high-cliurch 
position. Archbishop Tenison, Dr. Water- 
land, and 1 >r. Bradford approved Lewis’s reply, 
and when lie re-enunciated his views in Can- 
terbury Cathedral on 30 Jan. 1717, # Arch- 
bishop Wake rewarded him with the master- 
ship of East bridge Hospital, Canterbury. 
From this time until his death lie, was en- 
gaged in numerous works on biography and 
topography. Dying on 10 Jan. 1740-7, he 
was buried in the chancel of his church at 
Minster, where he hail been vicar for upwards 
of t hirty-seven years. Archbishop Wake cha- 
racterised him as ‘ vir sobrius.et bonus prrcdi- 
cator.’ He composed more than a thousand 
sermons, but he ordered bis executor to de- 
stroy them, ‘ lost they might contribute to 
the laziness of others.’ 

He married the youngest daughter of Ro- 
bert. Knowles of Herne, Kent. She died in 
1720, leaving no issue. 

Lewis is chiefly known by his biographies 
of Wiclif,Caxton, Pecock, and Bishop Fisher, 
in all of which his strong protestant bias is 
apparent.. They are tedious compilations, 
but contain the result, of much original 
research. The earliest was : 1. ‘The History 
of the Life and .Sufferings of . . . John 
Wiclifle. . . . With a Collection of Papers 
relating to the said History, never before 
printed,’ Lond. 1720 and 1723, 8vo; new 
edit,., corrected and enlarged by the author, 
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script of the last revision is in the Bodleian 
(llawlinson Collection, C. 979). 2. ‘The 

Life of Mayster Wyllyam Caxton, of the 
Weald of Kent, the first Printer in England. 
In which is given an Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the Art of Prynting in England 
during his time, till 1 198,’ was first published, 
Lond. 1787, 8vo. In this work he was as- 
sisted by Sir Peter Thompson and Joseph 
Ames. The major part of it is inserted by 
Dibdin in his edit ion of Ames’s ‘Typographi- 
cal Antiquities.’ It, has been completely 
superseded by William I Uade.s’s ‘Biography 
of Caxton.’ Collections for a history of print- 
ing by Lewis, dated 1741, are in Brit. 31 us. 
Addit. MS. 2008.-,. 3. ‘The Life of Reynold j 
Pecocke, Bishop of St. Asaph and Chichester; 1 
. . . being’ a sequel of the Life of Dr. .1. Wiclif, 
in order to an introduction to the history of 
the English Reformation,’ appeared in 1744, 
8vo; new edit. Oxford, 1820, 8 vo. The ori- 
ginal manuscript is in the Bodleian (Rawl. 
C. 418). 4. ‘The Life of Dr. John Fisher, 

Bishoj, of Rochester. With an Appendix of 
illustrative Documents and Papers,’ was first, 
printed in 2 vols. in 1855, from the original 
autograph manuscript dated 1730-1, and 
now Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 28050. With an 
introduction by T. H udson Turner. Lewis 
also edited Roper’s ‘ Life of More,’ 1729, 8vo, 
and he left in manuscript lives of Servetus 
(written in answer to Sir Benjamin Hodges’s 
biography, Lond. 1724, and formerly in Sir 
Peter Thompson’s possession) ; of John Wal- 
lis, 1785 (copies of which are in Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MS. 82001, and in Bodl. MS. Rawl. C. 
978) ; (..’George llickes [q. v.], 1744 5 (for- 
merly belonging to Sir P. Thompson) ; of 
John Johnson of Cran brook (formerly be- 
longing to Thompson). None of these have 
been printed. Part of an autobiography by 
Lewis, which I10 continued till near his 
death, is extant in a copy transcribed for 
Thompson. This transcript, which only 
brings the narrative down to 1738, forms 
Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 28051. The original 
manuscript belonged to Joseph Ames in 1752. 

Lewis’s topographical works are of higher 
value. They deal mainly with Kent. The 
chief are: 1. ‘The History and Antiquities, 
Ecclesiastical and Civil, of the Isle of Tenet 
in Kent./ Lond. 1728, 4to ; 2nd edit., with 
additions, 2 pts. Lond. 1730, 4to. 2. ‘ The 
History and Antiquities of tlio Abbey and 
Church of Favreslmm, in Kent, of the ad- 
joining Priory of Davington, and Maison- 
l)ieu of Ospringe, and Parish of Bocton sub- 
tus le Bleyne/ 2 pts. [Lond.] 1727, 4to. 3. ‘A 
little Dissertation on the Antiquities of the 
two ancient Ports of Richborough and Sand- 


verbatim from the original MS./ Lond. 1851, 
12mo, being No. 13 of a ‘Series of Tracts on 
British Topography.’ Only sixty copies wore 
printed. Gough also ascribes to Lewis ‘ The 
1 History and Antiquities of Rochester/ Lund. 
(1723, 8vo. 

Lewis also made some important contribu- 
tions to religious history and bibliography, 
i Pursuing his study of Wiclif lie published 
; in 1731 ‘The New Testament, translated out 
1 of the Latin Vulgat by John Wiclif, S.T.P., 

I about. 1378: to which is prcefixt a History of 
the Translations of the Bible and New Testa- 
ment, &c. into English/ Lond. fol. A copy, 
interleaved, with manuscript additions by 
Lewis, and some notes by Sir Peter Thomp- 
son, fetched 10/. 10.$. at the sale of lleber’s 
library. The ‘ History of Translations ’ was 
issued separately with additions as ‘ A Com- 
plete* History of the several Translations of 
tin* Holy Bible and New Testament into 
English, both in MS. and in print,’ 2nd edit., 
with large additions, Load. 1739, 8vo ; 3rd 
edit., with an appendix drawn from New- 
come’s ‘ Historical View of English Biblical 
Translations/ Lond. 1818, 8vo. In 1738 ap- 
peared ‘ A brief History of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Anabaptism in England ; to which 
is preti xed some account of Dr. John Wi- 
clifi'e, with a Defence of him from the false 
‘ Charge of his denying Infant Baptism/ Lond. 

| 8vo. The author's copy, with large manu- 
' script additions for a new edition, is in the 
! Bodleian Library (Rawl. C. 409-12). A 
J ‘ Reply ’to the work, by Thomas Crosby, is 
' dated 1738. Lewis pursued the subject in 
! ‘ A Vindication of the Ancient Britons and 
; the Pighard.s of Bohemia from the false ae- 
j ensntion of being Anabaptists,' Lond. 1741, 

! 12mo. Richard Chilton published ‘Some 
j Observations ’ on this work, 1743, 8vo. 

! Lewis wrote very many tracts on theo- 
; logical and antiquarian topics. The princi- 
■ pal are: 1. ‘The Church Catechism explain’d 
! by way of question ami answer, and con- 
tinu’d by Script tire proofs/ Lond. 1 700, 12mo, 
frequently reprinted. It has been translated 
into Irish and Welsh. 2. ‘An Apology for 
! the Clergy of the Church of England, in a 
particular examination of a book [by Mat- 
thew Tindal] entituled “ The Rights of the * 
Christian Church,” and its second Defence/ 
Lond. 1711, 8vo. 3. ‘ The Agreement of the 
Lutheran Churches with the Church of Eng- 
land, shewn from the publick Confessions of 
the several Churches/ Lond. 1715, 8vo. 

4. ‘Two letters in defence of the English 
Liturgy and Reformation/ a reply to Thomas 
Bisse {q. v.], 2nd edit., with additions, 2 pts. 
Lond. 1717, 8vo. A manuscript history of 
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the English Liturgy by Lewis, dated 1728, 
once belonged to Edmund Calamy. 5. * His- 
torical Essay upon the Consecration of 
Churches/ Lond. 1710, 8vo. (5. ‘A Specimen 
of the Errors in the second volume of Colliei 
> Ecclesiastical History,” being a Vindication 
of Bishop Burnet ’s “ 1 1 ist ory of the Reforma- 
tion/” 1724, Hvo. 7. ‘A Dissertation on the 
Antiquity and Use of Seals in England/ 
Lond. 1780, -1 to. 8. ‘A brief Discovery of 
the Arts of the Popish Protestant Missioners 
in England, to pave the way for the restitu- 
tion . . . of Popery/ Lond. 1750, Svo. 0. ‘An 
Essay towards an account, of Bishops suf- 
fragan in England ’ printed in Nichols’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Topograph iea Britan nica/ 1700, 
vol.vi. 10. * Of the Hooks used in Churches 
and Monasteries here in England before the 
Reformation/ priuted in Hutch’s ‘Collectanea 
Curiosa/ii. 105 (from Hawl. MS. in the Bod- 
leian, C. 1 12 ). 

Many of Lewis’s tracts remain unprinted. 
Among llawlinson’s MSS. are : 4 Popish 

Cruelty exemplified in the persecut ion of t lie 
English Lollards from 1882 to 1507 ;’ and 
three tracts on the Eucharist. 

A catalogue of Lewis’s manuscripts sold 
by Abraham Langford q. v. ] of Covent 
Harden, December 1740, is copied with tin? 
prices in Addit. MS. 28051 , f. 40. 

A portrait, engraved bv H. White, is pre- 
fixed to the ‘History of Thanet ’ (2nd edit.) ; 
and a mezzotint print by Yortue to the edition 
of Wiclif’s New Testament. 

[Manuscript Autobiography ; Addit. MS. 
15521; Arclueologia, iv. 29; House's Register of 
Kxet.er College, p. 253; Brydges’s Restitwta. i. 
67, 69, 73 ; Dibdin’s Bibliomania; Evans’s Por- 
traits, u. 1 8386 ; Gent. Mag. 1 731 359, 1 747 4 1 , 47 ; 
Glitch’s Collect. Curiosa, ii. 105; Hasted’s Kent , 
iii. 348, 410,435; Lowndes’s Bibl.Man. (Bolin); 
Maeray’s Cat. of the Rawlinson MSS.; Masters’s 
Hist, of Corpus Christi Coll. pp. 256, 320, 323, 
337. 364, 370, App. p. 102; Nichols's Illustr. of 
Lit. viii. 66; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ix. 73, 420, 
599; Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Watt's Bibl. 13rit.] 

T. C. 

LEWIS, JOHN DELAWARE (1828- 
1884), miscellaneous writer, bom in St. 
Petersburg in 1828, was only surviving son 
of John Delaware Lewis, a Russia merchant-, 
by Emma, daughter of .lames Hamilton 
Clewlow, R.X. Ho was educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, graduated 
B.A. in 1850, and proceeded M.A. in 1858. 
While at Cambridge be published, under the ; 
pseudonym ‘John Smith of Smith 11 all, gent../ i 
a volume, ‘ Sketches of Cantabs’ (London, 
1849, 18mo), which had considerable success, 
And reached a third edition in 1858. Lewis 
was cal hal to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 


| Michaelmas 1858, and went the south-eastern 
I circuit. From 18(38 to 1874 he represented 
j J levonport as a liberal in the House of Com- 
mons, unsuccessfully contesting the same 
constituency in February 1874 and in 1880, 
and Oxford in March 1874. JTe was a J.P. 
for Devon and Hampshire, and a lieutenant 
in the Pembrokeshire artillery militia. lit* 
spent much time at Arcaehon. He died at 
1 West bury House, Petersfield, Hampshire, on 
i 1 Aug. 1884. 

Lewis married, on 0 Jan. 18(58, Teresa, 
eldest, daughter of Sir Jervoise Clarke-Jer- 
voise, but left no issue. 

Lewis was a versatile scholar, who wrote 
as well in French as in English. Besides 
contributions to periodical literal u re, lie pub- 
lished, among other works: J. ‘Across the 
! Atlantic/ London, 1850, 8vo. 2. ‘ Our Col- 
lege/ London, 1857, 8vo. 8. ‘Science and 
Revelation/ 1871. I. ‘Hints for the Evi- 
dences of Spiritualism, hv M.P.’ 1872, 1875. 
5. ‘Juvenalis Satiric, with a literal English 
Prose Version and Notes/ London, 1878, 8vo; 
2nd edit. 1882, 2 vols. 8vo. (5. A transla- 
tion of Pliny’s ‘Letters/ London, 1879, 8vo. 

7. ‘ Esprit des Hrecs et des Romains/ 1881. 

8. 4 De la Procedure criminelle on France et 
mi Angleterro/ 1882. 9. 4 Causes Celebros/ 
Paris, 1888. At the time of his death he 
was engaged upon an edition of Seneca’s 
works and an English-French dictionary. 

[Information kindly supplied by IT. Lo Roy 
Lewis, esq.; Times, 2 Aug, 1884; Readonly, 
9 Aug. 1884.] W. A. J. A. 

: LEWIS, JOHN FREDERICK (1805 
187(5), painter of Italian, Spanish, and orien- 
; tal subjects, was the eldest son of Frederick 
Christian Lewis [q. v.~] the engraver, and was 
born in Foley Street, London, in 1805, in the 
same house (it is said) as Edwin Landseer 
[q. v.j, with whose family the Lewises were 
intimate. lie received his first, instruction 
from his father, und began to etch while still 
; quite a hoy. Some of his early etchings, 

! principally after pictures by Dutch masters, 
are in the British Museum, but the first bent, 
of 1. is art was towards animals, which he 
used <0 study at the menagerie in Exeter 
’Change. His father agreed that he should be 
a painter if he exhibited and sold a picture. 
Th is he did in 1820, his first exhibited picture 
in the British Institution being bought by 
George Garrard, A. II. A., the animal painter. 
I 11 1821 be exhibited at the Society of Painters 
in Oil and Water Colours (now the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-colours) and at 
the Royal Academy, his contributions to the 
lat ter being 4 Puppies ’ and 4 The Intruding 
Cur/ which were followed in 1822 and 1828 
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by portraits of (logs and horses, and a picture 
of a monkey who lias broken a mirror in 
trying to get at its image in the glass. This 
was called ‘Fatal Curiosity, ’and was praised 
by St ot hard. His lirst large picture, ‘ Deer- 
shooting at Bellius, Essex,’ was bought by 
Jlurst and Robinson, and he soon attracted 
the attention of Northcote, who purchased 
some of his sketches of animals, and intro- 
duced him to Sir Thomas Lawrence, by whom 
he was engaged to put in backgrounds and 
animals for his port raits. Six st udies of wild 
animals, etched and mezzotinted by himself, 
were published by W. B. Cooke of Soho 
Square about. 1825. These were afterwards 
the subject of eloquent, praise by Mr. Buskin 
(see Pre-lfa ph <tel it ism , 1851). lie was at 
this time employed by George IV on deer 
and sporting subjects at Windsor. T 11 both 
1824 and 1825 he exhibited at the Royal j 
Academy a picture of a lion and lioness, and 
in I82G his father published ‘Twelve Etch- 
ings of Domestic Subjects,’ &<_*., by him. 
These were pure etchings, without mezzo- j 
tint, and included some of his studies at 
Windsor. At this time he had a preference 
for water-colour, and in 1827 was elect ed an 
associate of the (now Koval) Society of 
Painters in Water-colours, sending to their 
exhibition of this year two drawings of 
‘ Vanquished Lions ’and ‘A Dying Lioness.’ 
Among his pictures at the lioyal Academy 
this year was an 4 Eagle disturbed at his 
Prey by a Lioness,’ but after this time, though 
he continued to send to tin; lioyal Academy 
exhibitions, his contributions were for many 
years of interior importance to the drawings 
he sent to the Water-colour Society, of 
which he was elected a full member in 1821). 

In 1827 he left his father’s house and went 
to live at 21 St. John’s Wood Koad, and 
about this time took a tour in the Tyrol and 
Italy, the effects of which were visible in 
his exhibited works of 1828 and following 
years till 1 8.31 , when his drawings of ‘ Pea- 
sant. Studies in the Highlands of Scotland’ 
showed t hat, he had been to North Britain. 
In 1832 he exhibited his most important 
drawing of this period, ‘ Highland Hospi- 
tality,’ which was engraved in mezzotint by 
William Giles. Though he never lost his 
love of animals, he had now abandoned his 
exclusive aim as an animal painter, and tho 
whole scope of his art. was altered and de- 
veloped by his visit to Spain (1832-4). His 
drawings for the next three or four years 
were devoted to Spanish subjects, remark- 
able for their line style and colouring. They 
included studies of the people, street scenes, 
church interiors, bullfights, and some inci- 
dents of the Carlist war. Perhaps the moat 


| important of the last class was ‘ A Spy of 
the Christ ino Army brought before the Car- 
list general-in-chief, Zumalcarragui,' exhi- 
bited at the Water-colour Society in 1837. 
It is engraved ( on wood) in the ‘ Art Journal ’ 

| for 1858. In 1838 he was in Paris, where 
I he executed ‘ Murillo painting the Virgin in 
j the Franciscan Convent at Seville,’ and * The 
Pillage of a Convent by Guerilla Soldiers,’ 
both of which were exhibited in that year. 
These drawings, with one of a ‘ Devotional 
Procession in Toledo,’ lSll,mav be said to 
mark the end of his Spanish period. Dur- 
ing this time his contributions to the Royal 
Academy were confined to studies of single 
figures. The fame of ‘Spanish’ Lewis, as 
he was then called, was increased by the 
publication of two series of lithographs, 
‘Sketches and Drawings of the Alhambra,’’ 
published 1835, and 4 Lewis’s Sketches of 
Spain and Spanish Character,’ 183G, in the 
first, of which he was assisted by J. 1). 
Harding [q. v.j, who drew some of the sub- 
jects on the stone. In 1838 lie appeared as 
the lithographer of another man’s drawings, 
in a volume uniform with his own, 4 Illustra- 
tions of Constantinople, by Coke Smith. 
Many of his Spanish drawings were en- 
graved on a large scale. (For a list of his 
engraved works, which included some book 
illustrations in Finden’s ‘Illustrations of 
Byron ’ and elsewhere, see lto<; lit, Hist. of 
the Old U'afer-co/our Society, ii. 183). 

Between 1888 and 1850 Lewis made no 
sign as an artist, except by two drawings 
sent, to the society's exhibition in 1811, one 
of which has been mentioned. The other 
was an important drawing of ‘Easterdayat 
Rome.’ lie appears to have suffered from 
ill-health, and to have resided at Rome for 
some time, but he quit ted that, city for travels 
towards the East in 1839. In 1840 he went 
i to Corfu and A lbania,made sketches in Janina 
| and the Pindus, nearly died of fever in the 
Gulf of Corinth, but went on to Athens and 
Constantinople, where he met and bid a last 
farewell to Wilkie, who died on the voyage 
home. The summer of 1812 -was spent in 
AsiaMinorand the winter at Cairo. In 1843 
he made excursions to Mount Sinai, and up 
the Nile into Nubia, &c. In 1844 Thackeray, 
an old friend of his, visited him in Cairo, and 
found him established in the Arab quarter in 
the most complete oriental fashion. But 
even Cairo was too civilised for him at that 
time, and he preferred the life of the desert, 
under the tents and the stars (Thackkiut, 
Cornhill to Cairo , 1891, pp- 324 -330, with a 
humorous portrait, of the ^aiuter). 

In 1848 the name ot Lewis, who had 
contributed nothing to the exhibitions of 
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the society since 1841, and lmd given no 
reasons for the neglect, was withdrawn from 
the list of members, but. on a promise to con- 
form to the rules he was re-elected a mem- 
ber. lie did not contribute again, however, 
till 1850, when he sent a picture of ‘The 
Ilhareem,’ which created a sensation. 

This was the first of the drawings of his 
last or ‘ oriental ’ period, in which he de- 
veloped a new style of manipulation, very 
minute in touch but extremely broad in effect, 
and, with extreme elaboration of detail and 
u brilliant complexity of light- and shade, 
retaining all his old mastery of draughtsman- 
ship and fine feeling for colour. The no- 
velty of the first drawings in this style was 
emphasised by t he new spirit in which his 
subjects were treated — the spirit, not of a 
traveller in search of the picturesque, but 
one who by a long sojourn in a strange 
country had become intimate with the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants and familiar with 
their mode of life. ! 

In 1 80 1 he returned to England, and after 
a short stay at 0 I'pper llornton Villas. 
Campd“n Hill, he married and settled at ; 
‘The Holme’ at Walton-on-the-TIuuues, j 
where he resided for the remainder of his 1 
life, working out. the result, of his eastern 
studies with endless patience and consum- 
mate skill. In 1852 appeared liis second 
Egyptian drawing, ‘ An Arab Scribe, Claim,’ 
a work of distinct, character and high finish ; 
and though he did not send anything to the 
next exhibition of the Water-colour Society, 
he became, again an annual exhibitor in 1851, 
when he also made his reappearance at the 
Royal Academy. The drawings of ‘ Camels 
and Bedouins,’ 1851, and ‘The Well in the 
Desert ’and ‘ The < Jreeting in the Desert,’ 1 855, 
with their truthful representation of Arab life 
in the desert, then a novelty in art, and bv 
their masterly rendering of shade and sun- 
shine, greatly increased his fame. In 1850 
Lewis was elected president of the Water- 
colour Society (in place of Copley Fielding, 
who lmd died in the previous year), and sent 
a drawing in body-colour to its exhibition — 

A Frank Fncnmpment in tho Desert of 
Mount Sinai,’ 1842 — which drew from Mr. 
Ruskin this notable encomium : ‘ I have no 
hesitation in ranking it among the most | 
wonderful pictures in the world ; nor do I j 
believe that, since the death of Paul Vero- j 
nese, anything has been painted comparable j 
to it in its own line ’ {Notes on some of the 
Principal Pictures, &c., 1856). 

In 1858 Lewis, finding that oil pictures 
paid better than water-colours, resigned his 
presidency and membership of the Water- 
, colour Society, and set himself to win the 


honours of the Royal Academy, of which he 
was elected an associate in tho following 
year, and a full member in 1865. In 1866 
he exhibited his diploma picture, ‘The Door 
of a Caf6 in Cairo,’ and of tho rest of his 
life the main record is to be found in the 
catalogues of the Royal Academy. Tho 

{ uctures of this period were founded on his 
Eastern sketches, and fully sustained, if they 
did not materially add to, his reputation. 
In 1876 he ret ired from the Academy, and 
he died at Walton-on-Tluimes on 15 Aug. in 
the same year. He was buried at Frimley, 
Surrey. 

The works remaining in his possession at 
his deat h were sold at Christie’s in May 1877. ' 
Several of his works in water-colour, chiefly 
studies and sketches, are in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. A set of over sixty small 
studies from the old masters, with a view of 
the Tribune at Florence, are in the National 
Gallery of Scotland. They were purchased 
by the Royal Scottish Academy in 1853, 
in which year Lewis was made an honorary 
member of that institution. 

[Redgraves’ Century of Painters, 1890; Red- 
grave’s Diet. 1878 ; Bryan’s Diet. (Graves iind 
Armstrong); Art Journal, I808 and 1876 ; 
Ruskin’s Pra-Raphaelifism. Notes on the Prin- 
cipal Pictures of I806, and Modern Painters ; 
Roget’s Hist, of tho Old Water-colour Society.] 

C. M. 

LEWIS, JOYCE or JOCASTA (</. 1557), 
martyr, was only daughter of Thomas Curzon 
j of Croxall, Staffordshire, by A nnej daughter 
of Sir John Aston of Tixall in the same 
county. She married, first, Sir George 
Appleby, in Leicestershire, and, after his 
I death at the battle of Pinkie in 1547, Thomas 
Lewis, who had acquired part of the manor 
of Maneetter, Warwickshire, during the reign 
of Edward VI. For a time she was a strict 
catholic, but having been attracted towards 
protestantism by the death of the martyr 
Lawrence Saunders in 1555, the impression 
was confirmed by the teaching of a noigh- 
| hour, John Glover, brother of Robert Glover 
j (d. 1 555) [q. v.l Iler irreverent behaviour in 
church was made the subject of complaint to 
the Bishop of Lichfield, and ho sent a citation 
which, however, Lewis is said to have forced 
the official to eat. The bishop bound the hus- 
band in 100/. to bring his wife up for trial in a 
month, which he did in spite 01 intercession 
from friends. Mrs. Lewis was detained in 
prison for a year, and burnt at Lichfield 1 8 Dec. 
1557 : she was accompanied to the stake by 
Augustine Bemher [q. v.] She left two sons 
by her first husband. A tablet to the memory 
of Joyce Lewis and Roborfc Glover was 
erected, in Maneetter Church in 1833. . 
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[Foxe’s Actes and Monuments, viii. 401-5, 429, 
777 ; Harl. MS. 421, f. 78 ; Colvile’s Worthies 
of Warwickshire ; Riehing’s Mancetter Martyrs, 
edit. 1860; Dugdalo’s Warwickshire, p. 572.] 

W. A. J. A. 

LEWIS, LEOPOLD DAVID (1828- 
1890), dramatist, eldest son of David Lewis 
of Middlesex, physician, was born in Lon- 
don in 1828, was educated at King’s College 
School, was admitted a solicitor in 1850, 
and practised at 4 Skinner’s Place, Sise Lane, 
London, till 1875. A drama called ‘The 
Bells,’ which he had adapted from ‘ Le Juif 
Polonais,’ by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, was 
produced at, the Lyceum Theatre 25 Nov. 
1871, and was rendered notable by Mr. Henry j 
Irving’s striking impersonation of the lead- 
ing character, Mathias, the eonscienee-st ricken 
burgomaster. This was published as No. 97 
of Lacy’s series of acting editions. Lewis’s 
other dramas were the ‘ Wandering .Tew,’ 
Adelphi Theatre, 14 April 1 870; ‘Give a Dog 
a Bad Name,’ Adel phi, 18 Nov. 1876; and the 
‘Foundlings,’ Sadler’s Wells, 8 Oct. 1881. 
From February to December 1 808 Lewis and 
Mr. Alfred Thompson conducted a monthly 
periodical entitled ‘The Mask, a Humorous 
and Fantastic Review.* Lewis and Mr. 
Thompson wrote all the articles, and the 
latter supplied all the illustrations. Despite 
its cleverness, the work met, with little favour 
from the public. Lewis also wrote a series of 
talos in three volumes entitled ‘A Peal of 
Merry l^ells,’ published in 1880. lie died in 
the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, 
London on 23 Feb. 1890, and was buried at 
Kensal Green. 

[Times, 25 Fob. 1890, p. 5, and 27 Fob., p. 9; 
Era, 1 March 1890, p. 10; Mask, 1868, p. iii., with 
portrait ; St. Stophen’s Review, 1 March 1890, p. 8, 
and 8 March, p. 18, with portrait.] G. C. 13. 

LEWIS, Lady MARIA THERESA, 
(1803-1805), biographer, was only daughter 
of George Villiers, third son of Thomas Vil- 
liors, first earl of Clarendon, by his wife, 
Theresa Parker, daughter of the first Lord 
Boringdon. George Frederick William Vil- 
liers, fourth earl of Clarendon [q. v.], the 
well-known statesman, was her brother, and 
she was granted the precedence of au earl’s 
daughter F ebruary 1 839. She was born on 
8 March 1803, and married for the first t ime, 
on 6 Nov. 1830, Thomas Henry Lister [q. v.], 
who died in 1842. On 26 Oct. 1844 she 
married her second husband, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, bart. [q. v.] Lady Theresa 
hod a taste for literature. She was descended 
in the female line from Edward Ilyde, the 
great earl of Clarendon, whose life was 
written by her first husband, and in 1852 she 


published in three volumes ‘ The Lives of 
the Friends and Contemporaries of Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon ; ’ the book gives bio- 
graphies of most of the people whose portraits 
were to be found in the Clarendon gallery at 
The Grove, Watford, which had descended 
! successively to her father and brother ; the 
| lives of Lord Falkland, Lord Capel, and the 
| Marquis of Hertford occupy the greaterpartof 
the volumes. Miss Mary Berry (q. v.] was so 
well impressed with the undertaking that she 
bequeathed her papers to Sir Thomas Frank- 
| land Lewis, Lady Theresa’s father-in-law, 
with the proviso that in the event of his death 
they were to go to Lady Theresa. Accord- 
ingly, in 1 865 was published in three volumes 
‘ Extracts of the. Journals and Correspondence 
of Miss Berry from the year 1783 to 1852,’ 
edited by Lady Theresa Lewis. The work 
is judiciously (lone. Lady Lewis also edited 
a novel by the 1 Ion. Emily Eden, and drama- 
tised two fairy tales for juvenile performers. 
She survived her husband two years, and 
died 9 Nov. 1865, at the principal’s lodgings, 
Braseuose College, Oxford. 

[Annual Register. 1865, pp. 325, 327; Gent. 
Mag. 1865 pi. ii. p. 802.] K. L. 

LEWIS, MARK (./?. 1678), financial and 
miscellaneous writer, was apparently in 1670 
a master in a school conducted 011 improved 
principles by A. Bret at Tottenham High 
Cross, Middlesex. His method of teaching 
so pleased the Earl of Anglesey, then lord 
privy seal, that he placed his grandsons at 
the school, and secured Lewis’s rights t o the 
invention by letters patent. About 1676 
Lewis devoted himself to the concoction of 
various quack ish schemes for the reduction 
of taxation, the increase of trade, and the 
establishment of banks. In 1677 lie affixed 
the letters ‘D.D.’ to his name. 

His writings are; 1. ‘An Essay to facili- 
tate the Education of Youth by bringing 
down the Rudiments of Grammar to the 
Sense of Seeing,’ 8vo (London, 1670?) 
2. ‘ [Rudimeuta ?] Grammatics? Puerilis, or 
the Rudiments of the Latin and Greek 
Tongues, &c. (an Apologie for a Grammar 
printed about twenty years since, . . .and re- 
printed for the use of a private school, &c.),’ 
8vo, London [16711. 3. ‘Plain and Short 

Rules for pointing Periods and reading Sen- 
tences grammatically,’ 8vo (London, 1675 P) 
4. ‘ Vestibulum Technicum, or an Arti- 
ficial Vest ibul urn. Wherein tho sense of 
Janua Linguarum is contained and most of 
the leading Words are compiled into Plain 
and {Short Sentences,’ &c., 8vo, London, 
1676. 5. ‘ A Model for a School for the 
better Education of Youth,’ 8vo, London 
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[1676 P] 6. ‘Proposals to increase Trade and 
to advance bis Majesties Revenue, without 
any hazard, . . . and with apparent Profit to 
Everybody/ 8vo, London, 1677. 7. 4 Pro- 

posals to the King and Parliament how this 
Tax of one hundred sixty thousand pounds 
per monetli may be raised by a monethly Tax 
tor one year . . . bv setting up Banks here 
like the Bank at Venice/ 4to, London, 1677. 

8. 4 A Short Model of a Bank, . . . which 
. . . will be able to give out bills of credit 
to a vast extent, that all persons will accept 
of rather than mony/ 8vo [London, 1677]. 

9. 4 Proposals to t he King and Parliament , or 
a large Model of a Bank/ 4 to, London, 1678. 

[Lewis’s Works.] (». (1. 

LEWIS, MATTHEW GREG( )RY( 1776- 
1818), author of the ‘Monk/ was born in 
London on 9 J nlv 1 776. II is father, Matthew 
Lewis, was deput y secretary-at-war, and pro- 
prietor of large estates in Jamaica (see Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. x. 396). His mother 
was Anna Maria, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Sewell, master of the rolls from 1761 to 
1784. She was ‘much admired at court/ 
famous for her grace in dancing minuets, and 
was an accomplished musician. Matthew 
was the eldest of four children, the others 
being Maria, wife of Sir Henry Lusliington ; 
Sophia, wife of Colonel Shoddon ; and Bar- 
rington, who became deformed and died 
young from an injury to the spine. Matt hew, 
his mother’s pet companion, was a precocious 
child, and showed an early talent for music. 
After going to a school kept by Dr. Foun- 
taine, he entered Westminster, where he 
distinguished himself as an actor in the 
‘town boys’ play/ and afterwards went to 
Christ Church. While he was still a school- 
boy his parents were separated. Mrs. Lewis 
wont to France, and received a handsome j 
allowance from her husband. Matthew 
showed much sense and good feeling in 
keeping up affectionate communications with 
his mother, while remaining on good terms 
with his father, and conveying messages 
between them. In 1791 (letter from Paris 
in 4 Life/ p. 62, is wrongly dated 1792) he 
visitedParis, and a letter to his mother shows 
that he was already writing a farce and a 
novel. In the same year (his sixteenth) he 
wrote the 4 East Indian.’ In the summer of 
1792 he went to Weimar, where he was in- 
troduced to Goethe, the 4 celebrated author 
of 44 Werter ” ’ (Life, i. 72). His taste for Ger- 
man literature either took him to Weimar 
or was acquired there. In any case he be- 
came a good German scholar. Goethe’s 
4 Sorrows of Werter’ (first translated 1779), 

% .Schiller’s 4 Robbers ’ (first translated 1 792), 


j had impressed him, and had become popular 
j in England. He stayed at Weimar till the 
beginning of 1793, and after a visit to Lord 
Douglas at Both well Castle and the Bilke of 
Buceleuch at Dalkeith, returned to Oxford. 
In 1794 lie became attach6 to the British 
embassy at the Hague. Here in ten weeks 
(it>. i. 133) he wrote the 4 Monk/ having been 
induced to go on with it by his interest in 
the 4 Mysteries of Udolpho’ (1794). It ap- 
peared as 4 Ambrosio, or the Monk/ in the 
summer of 1 796. The story was taken, from 
4 Santon Barsisa ’ in the 4 Guardian ’ (No. 
148). The book hit the public taste, which 
had just been turned towards Mrs. Rad- 
di lie’s romances, a form of literature of which 
Walpole’s 4 Castle of Otranto ’ (1765) set 
the first example. The monk’s indecency 
provoked many protests, and the attorney- 
general moved for an injunction against its 
sale. The prosecution, however, was dropped, 
and in his second edition the author ex- 
punged the most objectionable passages. 
Meanwhile he became famous at the age 
of twenty, and was received in the highest, 
society. He sat in the House of Commons 
from 1796 to 1802 for Hindon, Wiltshire. 
His father made him an allowance of j,000/. 
a year. He took a cottage at Barnes about 
1798 (Life, pp. 183, 222), which was orna- 
mented according to the taste of the day, had 
chambers in the Albany, and lived s 6qually 
with great people and with actors and musi- 
cians. II e knew the Duchess of Y ork, whom 
he visited at Oatlands, the Princess'bf Wales, 
and other royal personages, and, according to 
Scott, was a good deal too fond of the nobility. 
He wrote plays and a great many, poems, 
j which, if of moderate merit, show a facility of 
versification almost equal to Moore’s. He set 
many of them to music. In 1798 he brought 
out the 4 Castle Spectre ’ at.Drury Lane under 
Sheridan’s management. It was founded 
upon a romance (never publishedy Written 
in his earliest days of authorship. It ran for 
sixty nights, and was long popular with 
lovers of ghosts, horrors, and thunderstorms, 
Lewis frequently visited the fiftbDuke of 
Argyll at Inverary, and there, according to 
his biographer, fell in love with the duke's 
daughter, Lady Charlotte, married in June 
1796 to Colonel Campbell, and afterwards 
Lady Charlotte Bury [q. v.] A wajk with 
her in which they met a maniac suggested 
his once popular ballad ‘Crazy Jarwr (ib. i. 
186-7). After her marriage he continued to 
be her friend, and at her house he $rst met’ 
Scott in 1798. Scott, then unknown, was 
much flattered by the condescension of a re- 
cognised poet. Lewis had already, through 
their common friend William Erskin©) asked 
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for Scott’s help in collecting the ‘ Tales of 
Wonder.’ The book, which included contri- 
butions from Scott, Leyden, and various 
translations and imitations, was published 
with little success in 1801. Lewis also pro- 
cured the publication in 1700 of Scott’s 
translation of ‘ Goetz von Berlichingen.’ 

In the winter of 1804-5 Lewis had a 
quarrel with his father, who had formed a 
connection with a woman in a good social 
position and desired his son to treat her with 
the respect dun to a stepmother. Lewis re- 
sented the insult to his mother, and appears 
from his letters to havo behaved with much 
feeling and sense. The father broke with 
him, and for a time reduced his allowance, 
though it seems to have been restored before 
long to the original amount (ib. i. 286, 807, 
309, ii. 84). A reconciliation was not effected 
till shortly before the father’s death on 
17 May 1812. The whole property was left 
to the son. Lewis now became a rich man. 
He enabled his mother to settle in comfort 
at the ‘ White Cottage,’ near Leatherhead. 
The house was furnished with such taste as 
to call forth the highest eloquence of the 
son’s biographer. 

Lewis wrote no more plays. He wished 
to inquire into the condition of the negroes 
upon his West. Indian property. 1 To sailed 
from England on 10 Nov. 1815, and landed 
at Jaftaaica on 1 Jan. 1816. He made care- 
ful arrangements for the welfare of his slaves, 
and left a code of rules to secure them against 
cruelty. He sailed lor England on 31 March, 
and soon after landing went to visit Bvron 
and Shelley nt Geneva. While at the Maison 
Diodati (20 Aug. 1816) he drew up a codicil 
to his will, witnessed by Byron, Shelley, and 
Polidorj, which provided that any future 
holder of the property should be obliged to 
spend tjiree months in Jamaica every third 
year, in order to see that the negroes were 
properly treated; and he directed that none 
of them should be sold. He visited Florence, 
'Rome, and Naples in the winter, and in July 
1817 was again with Byron in Venice. At 
the end of the year he sailed again for 
Jamaica. After a long and stormy voyage 
of twelve weeks he reached it early in 1818. 
He sailed again for England on 4 May. He j 
was almost immediately attacked by yellow 
fever) and died on 14 May 1818. lie was 
buried at sea the same day. He left 1,000/. 
a. year to his mother, and the rest of his es- 
tates equally between his sisters (will, dated 
5 June 1812, in ‘Life,’ ii. 373-81). 

Lewis, says Scott, was a man of very 
diminutive though well-made figure, with 
singular eyes, projecting like those of some 
insect (a portrait is prefixed to the ‘ Life’), 
xxxiii, 


j He looked like a schoolboy all his life, and 
retained many of the qualities of a precocious 
and ill-educated schoolboy. His intellectual 
vivacity enabled him to catch the literary 
fashion of the day, and his books secured a 
temporary success, partly due to the dash of 
indecency. His writings are chiefly memor- 
able as illustrations of a temporary phase of 
taste, and from their influence upon Scott’s 
first poetical efforts. Both Scott and Byron 
pronounce him to have been an intolerable 
bore, apparently from his boundless loquacity ; 
and Byron of all people oddly complains that 
though u ‘jewel of a man,’ he had been 
spoilt by living in a bad set. His bio- 
graphers have been rather needlessly sur- 
prised that with such qualities he had also 
many solid virtues. Benevolence and good 
sense often underlie much foppishness and 
some laxity of morals. Besides his good 
conduct to his parents under .great difficul- 
ties, his biographer tells of many acts of 
generosity. Though not in favour of eman- 
cipation, Lewis was a friend of Wilberforce, 
and did his best for his slaves, lie was accused, 
and apparently with some justice, of injudi- 
cious indulgence to them, and he introduced 
some fanciful regulations, such as an annual 
festival in honour of the Duchess of York. 
But his real goodwill is unmistakable, and 
Coleridge ( Table Talk , 20 March 1834) says 
truly that his Jamaica journal is ‘delight- 
ful,’ and shows ‘the man himself’ and a 
much finer mind than appeared in his writ- 
ings. It is an interesting document as to the 
state of Jamaica after the abolition of the 
slave-trade and before the emancipation of 
the negro. 

Lewis’s works are : 1. ‘ Ambrosio, or the 
Monk,’ 1795. 2. ‘Village Virtues,’ a dra- 
matic satire, 1 796. 3. ‘ The Minister,’ 1797 

(from Schiller’s ‘ K abate und Liebe,’ pro- 
duced as ‘The Harper’s Daughter' at Covent 
Garden on 4 May 1803. 4. ‘ The Castle 

Spectre,’ 1798; first, acted at Drury Lane, 
14 Dec. 1797. 5. ‘ Holla,’ a tragedy, 1799 

( from Kotzebue ; not acted, and superseded 
by Sheridan’s ‘ Pizarro ’ from the same play). 
6. ‘Tales of Terror,’ lvclso, 1799; Loudon, 
1801 (?) (republished with the ‘Tales of 
Wonder’ by Professor Mori ey in 1887. The 
1799 edition, mentioned by Lowndes, is not 
forthcoming; that of 1801 (published at 
Weybridge) is very rare, and not in the 
British Museum. According to a writer in 
‘ Notes and Queries,’ 3rd ser. x. 508, the 
1801 edition was the first ; an introductory 
dialoguo is dated 1 March 1801 ; and the 
last poem ridicules Lewis himself. It may 
therefore be intended as a parody of the 
‘ Tales of Wonder.’ A second edition . ap- 

0 
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peared in 1808). 7. ‘ The Love of Gain* 

(imitated from Juvenal’s 13th satire), 1799. 
8. ‘The East Indian,’ a comedy, 1799 (written 
at sixteen (see his letters), then accepted by 
Mrs. Jordan, and played for her benefit, 
and afterwards for Mrs. Powell’s, in 1799 ; 
also at Drury Lane on 24 April 1799. It 
afterwards appeared as ‘ Rich and Poor,’ a 
comic opera, at Covent Garden in 1812, and 
at Drury Lane on 23 June 1813. 9. ‘ Adel- 

rnorn, or the Outlaw,’ romantic drama, 
1800 (music by Michael Kelly ; acted at 
Drury Lane on 4 May 1801). 10. ‘Alphonso, 
King of Castile,’ tragedy, 1801 ; played at 
Covent Garden on 15 Jan. 1802. 11. ‘Tales 

of Wonder,’ 1801. (The first volume is 
chiefly by Scott, Southey, and Lewis him- 
self; the second reprints many familiar 
poems.) 12. ‘ The Bravo of Venice,’ a romance 
translated from the German, 1804; drama- 
tised as ‘ Rugantino,’ a melodrama, 1805, at 
Covent Garden in 1805. 13. ‘ Adelgitlia,’ a 

tragedy, acted at Drury Lane on 30 April 

1807. 14. ‘Feudal Tyrants,’ a romance, 

translated from the G erman, 1 807. 1 5. ‘ Ro- 

mantic Tales,’ 1808 (many from the French 
and German). 16. ‘ Venoni, or the Novice 
of St. Mark’s,’ tragedy (from ‘ Los Victimes 
Cloi trees’ ) ; acted at Drury Lane on 1 Dec. 

1808. On a later performance (10 Feb. 

1809) a ‘ Monody on the Death of Sir John 
Moore,’ 1809, was spoken by one of the 
actors, and suppressed after three days by 
the lord chamberlain. It is given in ‘ Life’ ■ 
(i. 378-80). 17. ‘One o’Clock, a musical 

romance,’ 181 1 ( altered from the ‘ Wood 
Demon,’ acted, but only songs printed, in 
1807, at Covent Garden). 18. ‘ Timour the 
Tartar,’ melodrama, 1812 (acted at Movent 
Garden on 29 April 1811 ; written to satisfy 
the manager’s wish for a ‘spectacle’ with 
horses to rival ‘Bluebeard’ at Drury Lane, 
in which horses had appeared for the first 
time). 19. ‘ Poems,’ 1812. 20. ‘Journal of 
a West Indian Proprietor,’ 1834. A ‘ mono- 
drama ’ called ‘The Captive,’ being the rav- 
ings .of a lunatic, which was recited by Mrs. 
Litchfield at Covent Garden in 1803, but 
failed because it sent the audience ‘into fits,’ 
is printed in ‘Life’ (i. 236-41). It may be 
read with impunity. 

[Lifo and Correspondence* of M. G. Lewis, 

2 vols., 1839, and Journal of a West Indian j 
Proprietor (as above); Lockhart’s Scott, ch. ix. ; i 
Scott’s essay On Imitation of Ancient Ballads, ! 
in Pootical Works, 1833-4; Scott’s Journal, 
1890, pp. 7, 95,171; Moore’s Diaries, ii. 56, 
183, 301, iv. 324, viii. 43, 46, 54 ; Moore’s Lifo 
of Byron ; Genest’s Hist, of the Stage, vii. 332, 
414, 505, 637, 552, viii. 38, 117, 121, 236, 359.] 

L. S. 


I LEWIS Mokganwg, i.e. of Glamorgan- 
! shire (f. 1500-1540), Welsh bard, was the 
j son of another bard named Rhys Llwyd ab 
Rhys ab Rhicert(jtf. 1450-1490), otherwise 
known as tho Old Grey Bard of Glamorgan, 
who lived at Blaen Cynllan in that county. 
The son Lewis presided at the Session or 
Gorsedd of Glamorgan Bards in 1520. A 
poem written by him on St. Iltutus [see 
j Illtyd or Iltutus], entitled ‘ Cowydd St. 
i 1 Ilt.yd,’ is printed with an English translation 
j in the Iolo MSS., and several of his composi- 
j tions are still preserved among the Addit. 

| MSS. in the British Museum (Nos. 14866, &c.) 
j He is also said to have written a history 
| of the three provinces of Wales, but nothing 
is now known of this work. 

[Jones’s Welsh Bards, p. 87 ; Williams’s Emi- 
nent Welshmen, p. 346 ; Iolo MSS.] D. Lt,. T. 

LEWIS, OWEN, also known as Lewis 
Owkm (1532-1594), bishop of Cassano, bom 
on 28 Dec. 1532 in the hamlet of Bodeon, 
Llangadwaladr, Anglesey, was the son of a 
freeholder. He became a scholar of Win- 
chester College in 1547, and a perpetual 
fellow of New College, Oxford, in 1554, and 
was admitted to the degree of B.C.L. 21 Feb. 
1558-9 (Kikuy, Winchester Scholars, p. 127 ; 
Oxford Univ. Be;/, ed. Boase, i. 239). Being 
opposed to the innovations in religion, he 
left the university about 1561 and proceeded 
to Douay, where he completed his degrees 
both in law and divinity, and was appointed 
regius professor of law. He was also made 
a canon of the rich cathedral of Cambray, 
i official of the chapter, and archdeacon of 
llainault. A lawsuit in which the chapter 
of Cambrai was involved occasioned bis going 
to Rome, where his learning and judgment 
were highly appreciated. Both Sixtus V and 
Gregory XII 1 made him referendary of both 
signatures, and secretary to the several con- 
gregations and consultations concerning tho 
clergy and regulars. Cardinal Charles Bor- 
romeo, archbishop of Milan, appointed Lewis 
one of the vicars-general of his diocese, at the 
same time taking him into his family. 'Lewis 
was thus an eye-witness of tho edifying lifo 
of the saint, who not long afterwards died 
in his arms. 

By the joint consent of. Sixtus V and 
Philip II, king of Spain, he was promoted to 
tho bishopric of Cassano, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and was consecrated at Rome 3 Feb. 
(N.S.) 1587-8. At the time of the Spanish 
Armada his friends wished him to be made 
archbishop of York in the event of the enter- 
prise succeeding, but Allen disapproved the 
suggestion ; and he was also proposed fo? the 
bishopric of St. Davids, or Hereford, or 
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Worcester (J Records of the English Catholics , 
ii. 303, 304). He continued to reside at 
Rome, and the pope appointed him one of 
the apostolic visitors _ of that city and sent 
him as nuncio to Switzerland, to ‘ disentangle 
a very intricate affair/ From the time of 
their early acquaintance at Oxford he pre- 
served a lifelong friendship with Cardinal 
Allen, and it was owing to their joint efforts 
that the English colleges at Douay and Rome 
were established. Little reliance can be 
placed on the story quoted by Wood from 
‘ The State of the English E ugitives/ 1590, 
4to, to the effect that Lewis, as a strenuous 
foe of the jesuits, headed a faction against 
Allen in the college at Rome, or that Lewis 
and Allen were rival candidates for the car- 
dinalate which fell to the latter. Dodd de- 
scribes Lewis as ‘ one of the best civilians of 
his time and a zealous promoter of church dis- 
cipline/ and adds that ‘as to his private life 
he was strictly religious, adding many super- 
numerary practises to the common duties of 
a Christian and to those peculiar to his cha- 
racter/ He died at Rome on 14 Oct. (N.S.) 
1594, and was buried in the chapel of the 
English College, where a monument was 
erected to his memory, with a curious Latin 
epitaph. Lewis’s old schoolfellow, Thomas 
Stapleton [q. v.], dedicated to him his 
* Promptuanum Catholicum/ Paris, 1595. 

[Dodd’s Church Ilist. ii. 43; Wood’s Atlionas 
Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 837, Fasti, i. 154 ; Records of 
the English Catholics, vol. i. In trod. p. xxx and 
p. 430, u. 469; Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, 
s.v. ‘ Owen.’ | T. C. 

LEWIS, SAMUEL, the elder (d. 1805), 
publisher, carried on business successively in 
Aldersgate Street, Hatton Carden, and Fins- 
bury Place South, London, under the style 
of ‘S. Lewis & Co/ lie is probably the 
Samuel Lewis who died at 19 Compton Ter- 
race, Islington, on 28 Feb. 1865. 

. His best known publications, edited by 
Joseph Haydn [q. v.], were: 1. ‘A Topo- 

.phical Dictionary of England . . . and the 
TslandB of Guernsey, Jersey, and Man 
with Maps . . . and a Plan of London/ & c., 
4 vols. 4to, London, 1831 (7th edit. 1819). 
V/ith the third edition (1835) was issued a 
supplementary volume, comprisinga ‘ View of 
the Representative History of England, with 
116 engraved Plans/ 2. ‘ A Topographical 
Dictionary of Wales . . . with an Appendix, 
describing the Electoral Boundaries of the 
several Boroughs/ &c., 2 vols. 4to, London, 
1838 (4th edit. 1849). 3. ‘ A Topographical 
Dictionary of Ireland . . . with an Appendix 
describing the Electoral Boundaries of the 
several Boroughs/ &c., 2 vols. 4to, London, 


1837 (2nd edit. 1842 ). It was severely 
criticised in the ‘ Dublin University Maga- 
zine’ (xii. 226-32). 4. ‘Lewis’s Atlas, com- 
prising the Counties of Ireland and a general 
Map of the Kingdom/ fol. London, 1837. 
5. ‘ An Atlas, comprising Maps of the several 
Counties [of England and Wales], divided 
into Unions, and of the Islands of Guernsey* 
Jersey, and Man/ 4to, London, 1842. 

His son, Samuel Lewts the younger (rf. 
1862), wrote: 1. ‘The History and Topo- 
graphy of the Parish of Saint Mary, Isling- 
ton/ 4to, London, 1842, founded upon John 
Nelson’s work (1811). 2. ‘ Islington as it 

was and as it is/8vo, London, 1854. 3. ‘ The 
Book of English Rivers. An Account of the 
Rivers of England and Wales/ 8vo, London, 
1855. He died at Priory Villas, Canonbury, 
on 4 May 1862, having married Jane Burn 
Suter in 1859. 

[Brit. Mus. Cat. ; wills at Somerset House.] 

G. G. 

LEWIS, SAMUEL SAVAGE (1836- 
1891), librarian of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, was born at Spital Square, Lon- 
don, on 13 July 1836. His father, William 
Jones Lewis, youngest son of George Lewis 
(1763-1822) [q. v.l, was a surgeon, and his 
mother, Elizabeth Bunnell, descended from 
Philip Henry. lie entered the City of London 
school in 1844, won the Carpenter scholar- 
shipinl847,and matriculated from St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, on 10 Oct. 1854. His 
eyesight failing, he si mlied farming, and from 
1857 to 1860 lived in Canada. He then tried 
teaching in London, and in 1861 obtained a 
situation on the prince consort’s model farm 
near Windsor. His eyesight improved after 
operations in 1804, and he ret urned to Cam- 
bridge, migrating to Corpus Christi College 
at Easter 1865, and graduating B.A., with 
a first class in classics, in 1869, and M.A. 
in 1872. On 14 May 1869 he was elected 
fellow of Corpus Christi, on 22 March 1872 
he became F.S.A., and in the same year was 
ordained. He was librarian of his college 
(1870-91), travelled widely, and was good- 
natured and hospitable. He was a diligent 
antiquary, and collected coins, gems, and seals 
with great assiduity and success, obtaining 
them from all parts of Europe, and forming 
a valuable museum in his college rooms. 
Lewis died suddenly in the train near Ox- 
ford on 31 March 1891. He married, on 
12 Dec. 1887, Agnes Smith, a writer of 
novels and of works on modern Greece. 
Among Lewis's antiquarian papers, a list of 
which is given in his life by his widow, may 
be mentioned : 1 . ‘ On a Roman L&nx found 
at Welney in Norfolk/ Cambridge, 1870. 

0 2. 
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2. ‘ Report, on the Age of the Utrecht 
Psalter/ 1874. 3. ‘The Library of Corpus 

Ohristi College/ 1891. lie left by will to 
his college his collection of coins, gems, 
vases, and archaeological books (now known 
as the Lewis collection), and the reversion 
of his personal estate. The gems were cata- 
logued by Professor Middleton in 1892. 

[Life by Agnes Smith Lewis. 1892 ; informa- 
tion kindly furnished by C. W. Mimic, esq.] 

W. A. J. A. 

LEWIS, STUART (1756 ?-l 81 8), Scot- 
tish poet, born about 1 7 56 at Ecclefechan, 
Dumfriesshire, son of an innkeeper with 
Jacobite sympathies, was named after Prince 
Charles the young Pretender. II is school 
career was shortened by his father's early 
death. For a time he was in partnership as a 
merchant tailor in Chester, but being ruined 
bv his partner returned to Ecclefechan to 
carry on t he same occupation . lie read much 
and wrote popular verses, besides establish- 
ing and fostering a village library and a de- 
bating club. But his business did not prosper, 
and he enlisted into the llopetoun Eencibles. 
Here he somewhat augmented his regulation 
pay by what he received for writing suitable 
lyrics for the officers. On the disbanding of 
the regiment in 179!) Lewis was employed as 
a travelling cloth-merchant in the west, of 
England, but he fell a victim to intemperance, 
and from about his fiftieth year roamed over 


LEWIS, THOMAS C 1689-17491’), con- 
troversialist, son of Stephen Lewis, vicar of 
AVeobly and rector of Holgate, Shropshire, 
was born at Kington, Herefordshire, on 
1 1 March 1688-9. 1 le was educated at I lere- 
ford ‘ Free Schole ’ under a Mr. Traherne, 
was admitted a Bible clerk at Corpus Christ i 
College, Oxford, whence lie matriculated 
3 July 1704, graduated B.A. in 1711, does 
not appear to have proceeded M.A., but was 
ordained priest in 1713 at Worcester. Four 
years later he established a periodical publi- 
cation entitled ‘ The Scourge, in vindication 
of the Church of England.’ This sheet, which 
appeared every Monday, was characterised 
by violent And trenchant abuse of dissenters, 
broad churchmen, and papists alike. On 
15 July 1717 the writer denounced Hoadly 
from the text, ‘ Who is this uncircumcised 
Philistine that he should defie the Armes of 
the Living Cod ? ’ Six weeks later he headed 
an attack on Scottish presbyterianism with 
the words, ‘ Every beast lo vetli his like.’ Such 
high-flying sentiments being lit tie to the taste 
of the part y in power, his paper was presented 
by the grand j ury of Westminster as the work' 
of a libeller and an embroiler of 'the nation, 
and Lewis, who promptly absconded, was 
ordered to stand his trial for sedition at the 
king’s bench. In the meantime there appeared 
‘ The Scourge Scourged, or a short Account 
of the Life of the Author of the Scourge,’ 


Scotland as 4 the mendicant bard,’ picking 
up a livelihood as ‘beggar, ballad-vendor, 
and tinker’ ( Bard s of lion- Accord . p. 648). 
Fever, induced by a fall into the Nit h, ended 
in his death at Uuthwell, Dumfriesshire, 
22 Sept. 1818. His wife died a war, before. 

While at, Ecclefechan Lewis produced his 
poem on ‘Fair Helen of Kirkconnoll,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1796, 8vo. The poem was afterwards 
published for the author at Aberdeen in 
1816. The preface, in which he tries to settle 
the history of the famous legendary ballad 
on the same theme, is interesting and valu- 
able (Scots Musical Museum , iv. 208*). ‘ Mo- 
ranza, or the African Slave, an Address to 
Poverty, and an Elegy on a Young Gentle- 
man who died at Angola/ was published at 
Edinburgh, 1 81 6, 8vo. ( )f his miscellaneous 
lyrics ‘ O’er the Muir ’ is noteworthy both for 
its intrinsic merits and because it is either 
an anticipation or an expansion of ‘ O’er the 
Muir amang the Heather/ by Jean Glover 
(1758 1801) [q. v.] Lewis averred that his 
piece was the earlier ( Gallovidian Encyclo- 
/irsdia, p. 338), but the precise relationship 
of the two cannot be determined. 

[Authorities in the text; Rogers’s Scottish 
Minstrel ; Whitelaw’a Book of Scottish Song, 
1866, p.356.] T. B. 


| full of violent and obscene abuse of Lewis 
| and his ‘weekly excrement.’ 

From his hiding-place Lewis defiantly 
issued ‘ The Danger of the Church Establish- 
ment of England from the Insolence of the 
Protestant Dissenters, wherein it appears 
from their late writ ing that they havo at- 
tempted to subvert the Lit urgy, the Canons, 
Articles and the whole Discipline of the 
Church of England, to Ruin the Reputation 
of the Universities and the Episcopal Clergy, 
and to inflame the minds of the People against 
the Established Form of Church Government 
in this Kingdom. In a Lotter to Sir John 
Smith [his accuser in the matter of the 
“ Scourge.”] “ Heu pietas, heu prisca fides,” ’ 
London, 1718. This epistle, which included 
a bitter attack upon Hoadly, rapidly passed 
through two editions, and was shortly an- 
swered by a comparatively moderate, though 
anonymous, pamphlet entitled ‘ A brief An- 
swer to a long Libel.’ Lewis had the last 
word in the controversy with his ‘ Anatomy 
of the Heretical Synod of Dissenters at 
Salter’s Hall/ 1719. Lewis’s remaining writ- 
ings, enumerated below, are less acrimo- 
niously controversial; all alike are supported 
by much erudition and ingenuity. About 
1720 Lewis appears to have been acting as 
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curate at St. Clement Pane’s. In 1735 he 
writes from Hampstead, where he kept for 
several years a private boarding-school. 
Leaving Hampstead in 1737 lie settled at 
Chelsea, whence he sent an account of his 
life to Rawlinson on 12 Sept. 1737. The date 
of his death does not appear to be known, 
but he is probably the ‘Rev. J. Lewis’ whose 
death took place at Chelsea, according to the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ on 8 Sept. 1 749. 

lie wrote, besides the works already 
noticed: 1. ‘An Historical Essay upon the 
Consecration of Churches,’ 1719. 2. ‘The 

Nature of Hell-Fire, the Reality of Hell-Fire, 
and the Eternity of Hell Torments explain’d 
and Vindicated," 1720. 3. ‘ The Obligation 

of Christians to beautify and adorn their j 
Churches, shewn from the authority of the j 
Holy Scriptures, from the Practice of the j 
Primit ive Church, and from the Discipline of j 
the Church of England Established by Law,' j 
London, 1721. 4. ‘Seasonable Considern- | 

tions on the Indecent and Dangerous Cus- j 
tom of Burying in Churches and Church 
Fields,’ 1721 . 5. ‘The History of Hypatia. , 

A most impudent School -Mi stress of Alex- 
andria. Murdered and torn to pieces by the 
Populace. In defence of Saint Cyril and the 
Alexandrian Clergy from the Aspersions of 
Mr. Poland,’ 3721 : a reply to the third 
section of Poland's ‘ Tetradymus ’ (1720). 
6. ‘Origines Hebrew. The Antiquities of 
the Hebrew Republick, in 4 books, designed 
as an exposition of every branch of Levitical 
Law and all the Ceremonies of the Hebrews, 
both civil and sacred,’ London, 1724, Svo. 
This laborious compilation from the most 
distinguished writers, .Jewish and Christian, 
was reprinted at the Clarendon press in 

1834, 3 vols. 8vo. A summary of the con- 
tents is given in Darling's ‘Cyclopedia,’ col. 

1835. 7. ‘Churches no Charnel Houses,’ a 
reiteration of the arguments used in No. 4. j 
8. ‘ The History of the Parthian Empire . . . 
contained in a succession of twenty-nine 
Kings, compiled from the Greek and Latin 
Historians and other Writers,’ 1728. 9. * An 
Enquiry into the Shape, the Beauty, and 
Stature of the Person of Christ and of the 
Virgin Alary offered to the consideration of : 
thelateConverts to Popery,’ 1735; a learned 
and acuto disquisition, in which, after com- | 
paring and carefully discounting the evidence 1 
for and against the personal beauty of Jesus, 
he concludes that the latter was in appear- 
ance rather mean and ill-favoured. It. is : 
dedicated to the Bishop of London. He also 
edited a translation of Bishop Sanderson’s 

‘ Casus ConscientiaC under the title ‘ A Pre- 
servation against Schism and Rebellion,’ 
1722, 8vo. 


[Rawl. MS. (Bodl.). J, fob 4, pp. 33-6 ; notes 
kindly supplied by Mr. G. G. Smith of Edin- 
burgh, Air. Wheeler of the Bodleian, and the 
Rev. the President of Corpus Christ i College, 
Oxford; Lewis’s Works in the British Museum 
Library; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; 
Watt’s Bibb Brit. p. 603; Darling’s Cycl. Bibb 
1834. j T. S. 

! LEWIS, Silt THOMAS ERANKLAND 
j (1780-1855), politician, only son of John 
j Lewis of llarpton Court, Radnorshire, by his 
! second wife, Anne, second daughter of Ad- 
miral Sir Thomas Frankland, hart. [q. v.], 
was born in London 1 1 May 1780. lie was 
educated at Eton, where his name appears in 
the school lists for 1793 and 1790, and after- 
wards proceeded to Christ Church, but took 
no degree there. From 1800 to 1815 he was 
lieutenant-colonel of the Radnorshire militia. 
He was M.P. for Beaumaris from 1812 till 
1826, when he was returned for Ennis. This 
seat he quitted in February 1828 for Radnor- 
shire, which he represented till his retirement 
in 1834 on becoming chairman of the poor- 
law commission, but he agnin sat in parlia- 
ment for the Radnor Burghs from 1847 until 
his death. From an early date he w'as em- 
ployed in political and administrative posts 
of the second rank. He was appointed a 
member of the commission to inquire into 
the Irish revenue in 1821, of that, to inquire 
into the revenue of Great Britain and Ireland 
in 1822, and was from 1825 to 1828 a mem- 
! her of the commission on Irish education, 
j Being an adherent of Canning, ho was, on 
1 4 Sept, 1827, appointed joint-secretary to the 
! treasury, and from February to May 1828, 
when he retired with Huskisson, he was vice- 
! president of the board of trade. On taking 
1 this office he was sworn of the privy council. 
In February 1 830 he succeeded John Charles 
Gerries j q. \\] in the treasurership of the 
navy, when Gerries was stmt to the board of 
trade; but he personally added little strength 
to the Wellington administration, and, al- 
though the salary of his post was reduced 
from 3,000/. to 2,000/. by the pressure of the 
opposition, the fact that the post was tilled 
up at. all exposed the ministry to the charge 
of having broken their pledges of economy. 
In August 1834 the whig ministry made him 
chairman of the new English poor-law com- 
mission. 1 1 e displayed much administrative 
prudence, and in 1836, when the Irish poor- 
law commissioners had report ed somewhat 
Hastily in favour of extensive reclamation 
works (see State Papers, 1836, xxx. 3), he 
induced the ministry to send his colleague, 
Nicliolls, to Ireland to report independently 
on the subject (for this report see Pari. 
Papers, 1839, li. 255). In 1839 lie resigned 
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his chairmanship of the poor-law commission. 
He was a member of the commission upon 
the ‘ Rebecca ’ riots in Wales in 1843, and on 
27 June 1848 lie was rewarded with a baro- 
netcy. He died at Harpton Court 22 Jan. 1855. 
He was twice married ; first, on 10 March 
1805, to Harriet, fourth daughter of Si r George 
Cornewall, bnrt., of Moccas Court, Hereford, 
by whom he had two sons, Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis [q. v.l, and Gilbert, afterwards 
a prebendary of Hereford Cathedral ; and, 
secondly, in 1830, to Mary Anne, daughter 
of John Ashton. M‘Cullagh Torrens {Life 
of Lord Melbourne, i. 327) describes him as 
‘ a careful and accomplished man, but formal, 
verbose, and dull.’ 

[Spencer Walpole’s Hist, of England, ii.'5-lG, 
iii. 449 ; Letters of Madame de Liuven and Earl 
Grey, i. 306-141 ; Times, 24 Jan. 1855; Gent. 
Mag. 1831 and 18.35; Moore's Memoirs.] 

J. A. II. 

LEWIS, THOMAS TAYLOR (1801- 
1858), geologist and antiquary, was born at 
Ludlow in Shropshire in 1801 . 1 le was edu- 

cated at Cheam school, Surrey, under t he Rev. 
James Welchin, was admitted to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, 5 Oct. 1819, graduated 
B.A. in 1825, and proceeded M.A. in 1828. 
In 1826 he became curate of Aymestrey, 
Herefordshire ; he was subsequently vicar of 
Bridstow, near Ross, and 011 17 March 1832 
he was appointed in addition perpetual curate 
of Leinthall Earls, all in the same county. 
He died at Bridstow on 28 Oct . 1858. Lewis 
was a diligent local antiquary, and formed 
large collections of fossils in the neighbour- 
hood of Aymestrey, and especially inves- 
tigated what was afterwards termed the 
Silurian system. Tie communicated the re- 
sults of his researches to Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison [q. v.], and his memory has been pre- 
served m the names of local fossils, such ad 
the ‘ Lingula Lewisii,’ ‘Spirorbis Lewisii,’ 
and ‘ Cephalapis Lewisii.’ Lewis also edited 
for the Camden Society in 1853 the* Letters 
of Lady Brilliana Harley.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1859, pt. i. p. 93 : Eostor’s Index 
Ecclesiasticus; information kindly furnished by 
R. F. Scott, esq.] W. A. J. A. 

LEWIS, TITUS (1773-1811), baptist 
minister, son of Lewis Thomas, baptist minis- 
ter at Cilfowyr, Pembrokeshire, was born at 
Cilgerran on 21 Eeb. 1773. On 1 June 1794 
he and thirty-two others were admitted as 
church members at Blaen-y-waun. In Ja- 
nuary 1798 he was set apart for the ministry 
by prayer and the laying on of hands of the 
elders. In 1800 he married Miss Howard of 
Carmarthen, and soon after removed to take 
••charge of the baptist church in that town. 


He worked hard and travelled much, visit- 
ing the churches both in North and South 
W ales. lie engaged in frequent controversy 
on the subject of baptism, exhibiting, ac- 
cording to his biographer, more of the fortiter 
in re than the suamter in modo. He wrote 
simply and naturally. His last sermon was 
preached at the quarterly meeting of the 
denomination, held at Cwmifor on 1 Jan. 
1811, and his death took place on 1 May of 
the same year. His remains were interred 
in what is now the burying-ground of the 
baptist church at Carmarthen. 

He published besides tracts the following 
works (all in Welsh): 1. ‘Mawl i’r Oen a 
laddwyd’ (a hymn-book), Caerfyrddin, 1802. 
2. ‘ Testament Newydd cin Harglwydd,’ &c. 
(a New Testament for the Sunday school), 
Carmarthen, 1802, 12mo. 3. * Geirlyfr Cym- 
raog a Saesneg’ (a Welsh and English Dic- 
tionary), Carmarthen, 1805, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 
Carmarthen, 1815, 8vo. 4. * Llyfr Rhyfedd- 
odau, neu Amlygiadau o Waredigaethau 
Rhyfeddol Duw i’w Weision’ (* A Book of 
Wonders, or Examples of God’s Wonderful 
Deliverances of his Servants’), Carmarthen, 
1808, 8vo. 5. * Hanes Wladol a Chrefyddol 
l’rydain Eawr’ (‘ The Political and Religious 
I J i story of Great Britain ’), Carmarthen, 1 81 0, 
8vo ; 2nd edit., with introduction by the Rev. 
Owen Williams, and edited and continued 
from 1 800 to 1850 by Dr. John Emlyn Jones, 
Carmarthen, 1855-7. 0. * Esponiad ar y 

Cyflelybiaethau a roddir yn yr Ysgryth- 
yrau Sanctaidd i Dduw ’r Tad’ (based chiefly 
on the * Tropologia, or Key to open Scrip- 
ture Metaphors,’ by Benjamin Keach [q. v.J), 
Carmarthen, 1811, 12mo; another edition, 
8vo, Carnarvon [1820?]. . 7. * A Translation 
of Dr. Gill on the Gospels and Book of Acts,’ 
Carmarthen, 1811, l2mo; 2nd edit., edited 
und completed by Dr. J. Emlyn Jones, Cardiff, 
1 854. I n this work Joseph Harris and Christ- 
mas Evans were associated with Lewis. 

[Jones’s Geiriadur Bywgraffyddol, ii. 161-3 ; 
Spiirrell’s Carmarthen, p. 136; Essay on Welsh 
I Periodical Literature in Cardiff Eisteddfod Trans- 
actions, 1883; Brit. Mum. Cat.; information from 
the librarian of the Swansea Free Library.] 

R. J. J. . 

LEWIS, WILLIAM (1592-1667), master 
of the hospital of St. Cross, Winchester, and 
canon of Winchester, born in 1592, was son 
of Richard Lewis, D.D., of Merionethshire. 
He matriculated at Hart Hall, Oxford, where 
his maternal uncle, Richard Price, was 
master. He graduated B. A. from Hart Hall 
20 April 1608, and was elected fellow of 
Oriel in the same year, proceeding M.A. 

2 July 1 01 2. lie afterwards took holy orders, 
became chaplain to Bacon, the lord chancel- 
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lor, and was a zealous member of tbe high 
church party. In February 1617-18 he was 
elected, by the influence of the chancellor, 
provost of Oriel. Wood ascribes his election 
to a faction of Welshmen. Lewis held the 
post for four years, in spite of his youth, and 
in spite of the scandalous rumours about his 
mode of life, which doubtless were aggra- 
vated, if they were not originated, by his 
puritan enemies. Acting on Bacon’s advice, 
Le\yis made himself an expert in the art of 
writing persuasive letters, and successfully 
begged subscriptions for the rebuilding of his 
college, contributing 100/. himself for the 
same purpose long afterwards (1637). On 
Bacon’s fall Lewis, no longer able to with- 
stand his enemies, abruptly resigned the 
provo3tship (21 .Juno 1621) and went to 
Paris, where he was frequently employed in 
diplomatic business. On his return he be- 
came chaplain and secretary to George Vil- 
liers, duke of Buckingham, accompanied the 
duke to Rochelle in 1627, and remained in 
his service till the duke's assassination (1628), 
when he became chaplain to Charles 1 on 
Laud’s recommendation (Peynnk, Canter - 
buries Doom, p. 66). Before setting out for 
the Rochelle expedition, on 25 May 1627, he 
was created D.l). at Oxford by royal letters 
patent, in which the king dwelt on the dili- 
gence and ability Lewis had displayed ‘ in 
some affairs of weight wherein he had in 
foreign parts employed him.’ After Buck- 
ingham’s expedition to Rh6, Lewis drew up 
* The General Relation of a Voyage to Rhe,’ 
which Wood saw in manuscript, a folio of 
eighteen pages. It was apparently never 
ublished. ire was rewarded for his services 
y a canonry of Winchester, in which he was 
installed on 24 March 1627, and he was 
made masterof the hospital of St.Cross 6 Feb. 
1628. He was incorporated D.D. at Cambridge 
in 1629, and in 1661 became rector of East 
Woodliay, Hampshire. Lewis was ejected 
under the Commonwealth from all his prefer- 
ments and forced to fly abroad, where his two 
sons became Roman catholics. He is pro- 
bably the William Lewis whose estate of 
Llanwyby, Merionethshire, was declared lor- 
foit for treason by act of parliament 18 Nov. 
1652. lie was reinstated to both his posts at 
the Restoration, and died at the hospital of 
St. Cross 7 July 1667. He was buried in the 
chapel there. Dr. Milner gives the Latin i 
inscription from his gravestone, which is be- 
fore the altar steps ( History of St. Cross, p. 
28 ). 

[Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i. 325, 136 ; Wood’s 
Hist, of Oxf. Univ. (Gutch), 1786, pp. 128, 130, 
627 ; Oxf. Univ. Registers (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), iii. 
277; Milner’s Hist, of Winchester, i. 414; 


Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 77 ; CaV 
State Papers, Dom. 1611-66; Le Neve’s Fasti; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, s.v. ‘Lewys.’) 

K T B 

LEWIS, WILLIAM (1714-1781), che- 
mist, son of J ohn Lewis of London, was bora 
in 1714. He matriculated at ChristChurch, 
Oxford, on 17 March 1730-1, graduated B.A. 
in 1734, and proceeded M.A. 1737, M.B. 
1741, M.D. 1745. At the opening of the 
Radclifle Library in 1749 Lewis delivered the 
oration. He practised as a physician, and in 
1745 was living in Dover Street, London, but 
shortly afterwards removed to Kingston- 
upon-Thamos. On 31 Oct. 1745 he was ad- 
mitted F.ll.S. ; he died on 21 Jan. 1781. 
Lewis was eminent for his writings on the 
Pharmacopoeia. His chief works were : 1 . ‘ A 
Course o f Pract ical Chemistry,’ London, 1 746, 
8 vo. 2. ‘ Pharmacopoeia Edinburgensis,’ Lon- 
don, 1748, 8vo. 3. ‘The New Dispensatory,’ 
London, 1753, 8vo, Edinburgh, 1781, 1791. 
4. ‘ Experimental History of the Materia 
Medica,’ London, 1761, 4to; 2nd edit. 1768; 
3rd edit, by J. Aiken, 1784 ; German trans- 
lation, 1771. 5. ‘Coinmercium Philosophico- 
Technicum,’ London, 1763-6, 4to. lie also 
published translations of Caspar Neuman’s 
chemical works in 1759, and (posthumously) 
of Hoffman’s ‘ System of the Pructiceof Medi- 
cine,’ 1783. Two papers by him upon platinum 
appeared in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ 
for 1754 and 1757 respectively. In 1767 the 
Society for the Improvement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, &c., of which he was one of the 
founders, awarded him a gold medal for an 
essay upon ‘Potashes.’ 

[Nichols's Lit. Anecil. ix. 76 1 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1715-1886; Georgian Era, iii. 484; 
Thomson’s Hist. Royal 80c.; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.l 

W. A. J. A. 

LEWIS, WILLIAM (d. 1855?), writer 
on chess and chess-player, played in 1821 a 
match at Paris with Des Chapelles, the lead- 
ing player in France previous to De la Bour- 
donnais, receiving the odds of the pawn and 
one move. Lewis won the first game in 
twenty-seven moves, the second and third 
being drawn (W. G. Walker, Selection of 
Games at Chess , 1 836, p. 273). Subsequently 
ho settled in Nassau Street, Soho, London, 
and was well known as a teacher of chess. 
Among his pupils was Alexander McDonnell 
[q. v.] Some beautiful games, in which Lewis 
gave his pupil a pawn and move and gene- 
rally won (though it is said that McDonnell 
couid afterwards have given the same odds to 
him or any other English player), are given in 
Walker’s ‘Thousand Games’ (pp. ix, 82-4). 
Lewis is believed to have died on 8 Feb. 1855 
at New Cross {Gent. May. 1855, i. 442). 
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*■ Lewis wus the author of numerous works 
on chess, mostly elementary in character. 
The chief of these are: 1. ‘A Treatiso on 
the Game of Chess,’ 1814, 8v<>; reduced for 
Holm’s Series, 1858. 2. ‘Oriental Chess, or 

Specimens of Hindostanee Excellence in that 
celebrated Game,’ London, 2 vols. 12mo, 1817. 
Taken largely from ‘ Les Stratagemes des 
Echecs,’ Strasburg, 1802. 8. ‘Greco’s cele- 

brated Treatise on Chess, with numerous 
Remarks ... by W. L.,’ 8vo, 1819. 4. ‘ Car- j 
rera’s Treatise on (’boss, to which is added j 
the Art of Playing without seeing the Hoard,’ j 
8vo, 1822. 5. ‘A Selection of Games at 1 

Chess played at the Westminster Chess Club 
between M. L. C. Do la Bourdonnais, the 
best Player in France, and an English Ama- 
teur of first -rate Skill* (McDonnell), London, 
8vo, 1835. 6. ‘ Fifty ( James at Chess, played 
by the Author and some of the best Players 
in England, France, and Germany, to which j 
is added an Account of the Village of St roe- j 
bock, Germany, and of the Game practised ; 
there,’ London, 8vo, 1835. ! 

[Lewis’s hooks in Brit. Mils. Library; Chess J 
Players’ Chron. i. 9, &c. ; A. van der Linde’s j 
(Tcschiehto mid Littcratur des Sehachspicls, ii. j 
4-6; Lowmle^’s Bibl. Man., oil. Bohn, p. 1 355.] ! 

T. S. | 

LEWIS, WILLIAM GA DUETT ( 1821- ! 

1885), hapt ist minister, eldest son of William • 
Garrett. Lewis, was horn at Margate 5 Aug. ! 
1821. Ilis father, who was in business at. j 
Margate, moved to Chatham, where he was j 
ordained and became minister of the Zion 
Chapel in 1824; he was the author of 
‘Original Hymns and Poems on Spiritual 
Subjects,’ London, 1827. The son was edu- 
cated at Gillingham, Margate, and Uxbridge, 
and from 1837 to 18-10 was articled to Dr. 
Gray, a Brixton schoolmaster. In 1810 lie 
obtained a clerkship in the post ollice, went 
to live at Hackney, and became an active 
baptist.. Being chosen a minister, he worked 
from September 1847 at the chapel in Silver j 
Street, Kensington Gravel Pits. On 0 April i 
1853 the now chapel built by his eongrega- ! 
tionin Leding Load, Westhourne Grove, was 1 
opened, and there he cont inued to preach with j 
great success till the end of 1880. On 3 Jail. 
1881 his congregation presented him with j 
four hundred guineas, and lie removed to the 
chapel in Dagnal Street, St. Albans. Lewis 
was one of the founders of the London Bap- 
tist Association, of which he was secretary j 
from 1 835 to 1869 and president in 1870. 
For nearly t wenty years he was editor of the 
‘Baptist Magazine.’ He died 16 Jan. 1885 
at his house in Victoria Street, St. Albans, j 
and was buried in Kensal Green cemetery. ; 
He married, in December 1847, the youngest j 


daughter of Daniel Kat terns of the East 
India Company. His wife predeceased him, 
leaving a son and a daughter. Lewis was an 
excellent preacher and lect urer, and a man of 
great piety. His chief works were : 1. ‘ The 
Religion of Koine examined,’ London, 1851, 
l6mo. 2. ‘ West bourne. Grove Sermons,’ Lon- 
don, 1872. 3. ‘The Trades and Occupations 

of the Bible,’ London, 1875; a translation 
(with alterations) of this work appeared in 
Welsh, London, 1876. 

[Times, 23 Jan. 1885; Baptist, 23 Jan. 1885 ; 
Baptist Mag., March 1885.] W. A. J. A. 

LEWIS, WILLIAM THOMAS (1748?- 
1811), called ‘Gentleman’ Lewis, actor, of 
Welsh descent, the son of William Lewis, a 
linendraper on Tower Ilill, London, subse- 
quently an actor and manager in Ireland, was 
born at Ormsltirk, Lancashire, in or about 
1718. His grandfather is stated to have 
been a clergyman in Glamorganshire, and 
his great-grandfather, Erasmus Lewis [q. v.j 
lie was educated at Armagh and is said 
to have been dandled as an infant in the 
arms of Don John in the ‘Chances.’ Later 
he was Jeremy, the sleeping boy, in ‘ Bar- 
nnby Brittle,’ and was first culled Mr. in 
the playbill when he acted Colonel Briton 
in Mrs. (Vntlivre’s comedy, the ‘Wonder/ 
Under Dawson Lewis appeared (1770-71) 
at C'apel Street. Theatre, Dublin; another 
member of the company, Miss Leeson, sub- 
sequently became his wile. On 26 Feb. 
1770 lie was Sir llarry Newburgh in Hugh 
Kelly’s* False Delicacy.’ Hastings in ‘ Jane 
Shore’ followed. On 19 Feb. 1771 he was 
Beleour in the ‘ West Indian,’ a part he 
made wholly his own. On 4 May 1772 Tate 
Wilkinson, who speaks of him as a sprightly 
lad, saw him play at Crow Street Theatre 
Borneo to the Juliet of Mrs. Sparks, and on 
28 May Young Be I field in the ‘Brothers/ 
Lewis sprang rapidly to the front of popu- 
larity in Dublin, supporting, says Hitch- 
cock, ‘ a very extensive and varied line ot 
business in tragedy and comedy with great 
ability ’ ( View of the Irixh Staj/e, ii. 207), and 
he is stated to have conducted himself ‘with 
so much good sense and propriety as to defy 
malice to point out a blemish’ (ib. ii. 236). 

< >n 15 Oct. 1773, in his favourite character 
of Beleour in the ‘ West Indian,’ Lewis 
made his first appearance at Covent Garden, 
where he was well received and sprang into- 
immediate repute. During the season he 
dayed Posthumus, Aimwell, Lothario, 
‘"lorizel in the ‘Winter’s Tale,* Prince of 
Wales in the ‘ First Part of King Henry IV,’ 
Antonio in ‘Don Sebastian,’ Valentine in 
‘ Love for Love,’ Petruchio, Lorenzo in the 


? 
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Spanish bryar, Carlos in the ‘Revenge, 
and Campley in the ‘ Funeral,’ besides a num- 
ber of original parts in new plays (see list, 
below). Lewis remained at Covent Carden 
to the close of his career, only quitting it on 
excursions to Liverpool in 1 lie summers of 
1770 and 1777, to Birmingham in 1779, and 
to Dublin in 180(5. During this period he 
played more characters, original and esta- 
blished, than almost any other English 
comedian on record. Ife had at first, a pre- 
dilection for serious and poetical parts, and 
Romeo, Edgar, Hotspur, Philaster, Cassio, 
Young Norval, Orestes, and llamlet. diversify 
a list including also Trinket, SirGeorge Airy, 
Sir Brilliant Fashion, Mirabell, Mercutio, 
Touchstone, Sir Courtly Mice, and Sir Harry 
Flutter. When, however, in 1782 he became 
deputy-manager of Covent Garden, he prac- 
tically abandoned his experiments in serious j 
characters. i 

Lewis created many characters of high and j 
some of primary importance, lie was ihe j 
first Faulkland in the‘ Rivals,’ Wv milium iu | 
the ‘ Man of Reason,' Sir Charles Racket in ! 
‘Three Weeks after Marriage,’ Counsellor! 
Wit. more in Kenrick’s ‘Duellist ’ (20 Xov. i 
1.770), Beverley in Column's ‘Man of Busi- 
ness’(l771), Arviragus in Mason’s ‘Carnet a- i 
cus/Millamour in Murphy’s * Know your own j 
Mind,’ Dorieourt in the ‘ Belle’s Stratagem,’ j 
Egerton in the ‘Man of the "World,’ Sir 
Harry Portland in Holeroft’s ‘Duplicity,* 
Beauchamp in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘ Which is the 
Man?’ On 17 Jan. 1783 lie was the tirsl 
Younger Loveless iu the ‘Capricious Lady/ 
an adaptation of the ‘Scornful Lady:' 2b Feb. 
1783 Don Julio in Mrs. Cowley's ‘ Bold 
Stroke for a Husband ;’ 11 Dec. 1784 Alum- 
viva in ‘Follies of a Day ’( ‘ La folio journce ' ) ; 
10 Feb. 1787 Twineall in Mrs. Inchbald’s 
‘Such things are;’ 28 Nov. 1788 Count 
Valentia. in Mrs. Inchbuld’s ‘ Child of Ma- 
ture ; ’ 10 April 1 791 Rover in ‘ Wild ( tats : ' 
18 Feb. 1792 Goldfinch in the ‘Road to 
Ruin ; ’ 11. Feb. 1801 Frederick in the ‘ Poor 
Gentleman 5 March 1803 Tom ShuiHeton in 
‘John Bull;’ and 5 Nov. 1803 Jeremy Diddler 
in ‘Raising the Wind.’ His last original 
character was Modern in .Reynolds's ‘ Be- 
gone Dull Care,’ 9 Feb. 1808. II is fare- 
well to the public took place on 29 May 
J809, at the llaymarket, whither, after the 
destruction of Co vent. Garden* by fire, the 
company had retired. On that, occasion ho 
played Roger in the ‘ Ghost ’ and the Copper 
Captain in ‘Rule a Wife and have a Wife/ 
and delivered an address, in which lie said 
that he had been thirty-six years in the 
service of the public, and could not recall j 
having once fallen under its displeasure. 


He died on Sunday, 13 Jan. 1811, at his 
house in Westbourne Place, London. On 
0 June J803, in partnership with Thomas 
Knight {d. 1820) [q. v.], he began a lesseeship 
of the Liverpool Theatre, which after his 
death devolved on his son. Before his death 
he had in conjunction with Knight taken the 
i Manchester Theatre. By his wife, Miss 
Loeson, a pupil of Macklin and a great 
favourite in Dublin, he had three sons and 
two daughters. 

The stag«! has seen few comedians more 
refined or competent than Lewis. The quali- 
fientiou ‘Gentleman’ which he associated 
with his name was subsequently with far 
less justice assigned to Richard Jones (1779-- 
I8bl) jq. v.] and other actors. Respectable- 
mediocrity may be assigned him in serious 
parts. In comedy- before he ‘ descended to 
lie the gentle buffoon of modem farce’ — he 
was described by Cooke as ‘the unrivalled 
favourite of the comic muse in all that was 
frolic, gay. humorous, whimsical, and at. 
ihe same time elegant.’ Crenest complains 
of a man who could supply such imperso- 
nations as Ranger, Mercutio, and the Copper 
(.’apt uin playing in t he end all the extravagant 
parts* which Morton and Reynolds thought, 
proper to write for him. Lewis stood aloof 
■from all theatrical squabbles, and theatrical 
ana scarcely mention his name. The posi- 
tion he held for sixteen years of director of 
j Covent Garden under Harris exposed him 
i necessarily to attacks which he lived down. 

! H e was always original, and bestowed upon 
| every part as much care as if his reputation 
■ depended upon it. While questioning the 
, right of Lewis to the exclusive title of 
gentleman, Leigh Hunt considers that ‘ vul- 
1 garitv seems totally impossible to an actor 
»>f his manners.’ In characters such as Rover, 
full of frankness und vivacity, Lewis is con- 
ceded * an original excellence.’ He is said 
to he ‘the most complete fop on the stage/ 

| 1ml is censured for extravagance of dress 
I and for excessive indulgence? in shaking of 
j the head and respiration. Hazlitt seems 
j inspired by Lamb in writing of ‘ guv, flut- 
I tering. hare-brained Lewis, . . . all life and 
| fashion and volubility and whim, the greatest, 
j comic mannerist perhaps that ever lived.’ lie 
was spare in body, and enjoyed fine health. 

A portrait of Lewis by Sir Martin Archer 
Slice, another as Pharnaces in ‘ Cleonice ' 
by Harlowe, and a third as Mercutio by l)e 
Wilde are in the Mathews Collection at, the 
Garrick Club. As Tanjore in ‘ Speculation/ 
Lewis figures with Munden (as Project) and 
Quick (as Alderman Arable) in a picture by 
Zofianv, painted at the desire of George HI, 
and now also at the Garrick Club. 
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His son, H. Lewis, appeared at Covent 
Garden, 10 Oct. 1805, as Squire Groom, and 
played a few parts with little success. He 
was afterwards on the Dublin stage. 

[The early life of Lewis has to bo extracted 
from Hitchcock’s View of the Irish Stage, 
Tate Wilkinson’s Wandering Patentee, and 
O’Keeffe’s Recollections. For subsequent par- 
ticulars the following books have been con- 
sulted : Genest’s Account, of the English Stage ; 
Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror ; the Manager’s 
Note-book ; Georgian Era ; Clark Russell’s Re- 
presentative Actors ; Leigh Hunt's Critical 
Essays on Acting ; Memoirs of Mrs. Crouch ; 
Theatrical Inquisitor, vol. i. ; Monthly Mirror, 
various years ; Doran’s Annals of tho Stage, ed. 
Lowe ; Hazlitt's Dramatic Essays ; Bernhard’s 
Recollections; Dunlap’s Life of Cooke; the 
Druriad, 1798; Boaden’s Memoirs of John Philip 
Kemble and Memoirs and Corresp. of Mrs. 
Inehbald.] J. K. 

LEWSON, JANE (1700 P-1816), com- 
monly called Lady Lewson, eccentric cente- 
narian, was born, it is alleged, in 1700 in 
Essex Street, St rand, her maiden name being 
Vaughan. Having been left in easy circum- 
stances by the death in 17:10 of her husband, 
a merchant named Leveson or Lewson, she 
refused several suitors, and lived in the closest 
retirement, though she continued to keep up 
a large house and garden inColdbath Square. 
To the end of her life, at which period she 
w'as attended by one old mun-servant, she re- 
tained the gohl-hoadod cane, the dress and 
the manners of the time of George I. Her 
terror of taking cold led her to prohibit the 
use of water in her house, with the result 
that the windows and walls became in course 
of time completely crusted with dirt. Her 
face and hands she was in the habit of lubri- 
cating with lard. Though she rigidly ex- 
cluded all drugs and doctors, she enjoyed 
excellent health, and is said to have cut 
two new teeth at the age of eighty-seven. 
A similar story was related by Bacon of the 
famous Countess of Desmond [see Fitz- 
gerald, Katherine] ; an explanation of the 
apparent prodigy is given in a paper by Sir 
Richard Owen on ‘Longevity’ in ‘Fraser’s 
Magazine ’ (February 1872, p. 23). She had a 
retentive memory, and was fond of relating the 
events of 1715 and 1745. She died in Cold- 
bath Square on 28 May 1816, at the reputed 
age of 116, and was buried on 3 June in 
Bunhill Fields. The story of her peculiarities, 
which was long popular, may have suggested 1 
to Charles Dickens Miss llavisliam’s environ- 
ment in ‘ Great Expectations.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1816, i. 633; Wilson’s Wonderful 
Characters, ii. 185-7 (with engraved portrait by 


R. Cooper); A True and Wonderful Account of 
Mrs. Jane Lewson, who lived to the advanced age 
of 1 16 years.] . T. S. 

LEWYS ap RHYS ap OWAIN (d. 
1616 ?), deputy-herald for Wales. [See 
Dwnn, Lewys.] 

LEXINTON, Barons. [See Sutton, 
Robert, first Baron, d. 1668 ; Sutton, 
Robert, second Baron, d. 1723.] 

LEXINTON or LESSINGTON, JOHN 
de (^.1257), baron, judge, and often described 
as keeper of the great seal, eldest son of 
Richard de Lexinton, baron, who took his 
designation from Lexinton (now- Lax ton), 
near Tuxford, Nottinghamshire, was a clerk 
of* t he chancery. In 1 238, being then a knight, 
he und Geoffrey, a templar, had the custody 
of the seal for a short time on the dismissal 
of Ralph Neville, the chancellor; he again had 
it, also for a short time, in 1242; and in Sep- 
tember 1 247 had charge of the seal on the de- 
parture from England of John Mansel, tho 
keeper. In 1249 and in 1253 he also liad the 
custody of (he seal l’or short periods. It may 
i well be doubted whether these circumstances 
should cause him to be called keeper of the 
great seal. lie was rather a temporary 
guardian of it during vacancies in the office 
of chancellor (Foss). Having been sent by 
llenry III as his envoy to attend the council 
which Gregory IX proposed to hold in 1241, 
he was with the Genoese fleet which con- 
| veyed the prelates going to the council when 
j it was defeated by the Pisan and Sicilian 
! ships under the command of King Enzio on 
! 3 May between the islands of Giglio and 
Monte Crist o [see under Lexinton, Stephen 
de]. On his return he joined the king in his 
expedition against David, son of Llewelyn, 
and was sent from Chester to conduct Gruf- 
fydd ah Llewelyn [q. v.] to London. He was 
the following year appointed a commissioner 
to amend infringements of the truce with 
France (Fa der a, i. 244). In 1246 he was 
sent by the king to the bishops assembled in 
St. Paul’s to forbid them assenting to a large 
demand for money which the pope was mak- 
ing upon them. Possibly then, and certainly 
in 1247, he was the king’s seneschal. From 
1 248 onwards some notices occur of his work 
as a judge. When the king was at Notting- 
ham in 1250, John swore on his behalf to the 
preliminaries of a truce with France, and in 
that year succeeded to the estates and barony 
of his brother, Robert de Lexinton [q. v.] In 
1253 the king proposed to send him to con- 
duct Henry’s daughter, Margaret, queen of 
Scotland, to her mother. He was in ; 1265 
chief justice of the forests north of the Trent, 
and governor of the castles of Bomburgh, 
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Scarborough, and Pickering. In that year, baron [see under Lexinton, John de], was 
being at Lincoln, the cathedral city of his an ecclesiastic and a prebendary of the col- 
brother, Bishop Henry de Lexinton [q. v.], legiate church of Southwell, and succeeded 
when the boy called Hugh of Lincoln fq. v.] to the barony of his father, who -was alive in 
was found dead, he at once adopted the 1216 (Duo dale ; Nicolas). In February 
popular belief that the Jews had murdered 1221 lie wrote to Hubert de Burgh [q. v.] 
the boy, and promised the Jew Copin safety informing him of tko route taken by the 
if he would confess. Having obtained the rebel Earl of Aumale and of the measures 
desired statement, he kept the Jew in fetters that he had adopted to secure the safety of 
until the king arrived, who chided him for the border, lit; Avas then acting as a justice 
promising to save the man’s life. He died in in seven counties, and was employed in a 
February 1257. Matthew Paris refers to him like capacity in later years, being in 1225 
as his authority for the miracles wrought at the head of six judicial commissions. He 
the tomb of the archdeacon Thomas of Her t- was warden of the honour and castle of 
ford, and says that he was a man of weight Peak and governor of Bolsover Castle in 
and learning and a brave and accomplished Derbyshire, and also had charge of Orford 
knight. Paris notes that lie bore a eross Castle. lie is described as a justice ‘de 


azure on a shield argent. Lexinton married 
Margaret Morlay, but left no children. 

His brother, Henry de Lexinton (d. 
1258), bishop of Lincoln, succeeded to his 
_ estates ( Calendarium Genealoyicum, i. 74, 
441). Henry was treasurer of Salisbury in 
1241 ; in 1245 his revenues from the post 
were seized by Master Martin, the papal 
nuncio, but Lexinton resigned the treasurer- 


banco’ in 122(5, and as one of the chief mem- 
bers of the king’s court, or bench, in 1229, 
when he sat with other judges atWesminster 
to hear the case between the convent and the 
towuismeu of Dunstable. There is reason to 
suppose that in 1234 lie was the senior of 
the justices of the king’s bench (Foss). In 
1239 he is said to have been elected to the 
see of Lichfield, but, the right of election 

1 • . 1 • v 1 . 0 . 1 /% 


ship that same year. Previously to 1242 he I being then in dispute between the canons of 
also held the prebend of North Muskham at • Lichfield and t he monks of Coventry, to have 
(Southwell. In 1245 he became dean of Lin- ! declined it {Annals of Dunstable, an. 1239; 
coin; when that see fell vacant by the death ! comp. Matt. Paris, ( 7/ ran. Maj. in. 542/ where 
of Grosseteste, Lexinton and His chapter ; no mention is made of Robert, but only of 
were involved in a quarrel with Boniface, i William of Manchester, who was elected by 
the archbishop, as to the right to the pa- j the canons in opposition to the monks’ 
tronage Spring a vacancy (Matt. Parts, vi. choice, Nicolas of Farnham). When in 1240 
264-6). On 30 Dec. 1253 he was elected ! Henry III sent justices itinerant through 
bishop of Lincoln, and 'went to Gascony to : the whole kingdom in the hope of raising 


Lambeth (Ann. Mon. iii. 190), but Matthew | brother-justices sat at Lincoln they were 
Paris says the consecration took place abroad, j denounced by the dean of Christianity (or 
which caused great offence. The only inci- j ‘ rural dean’) for trying capital cases on 
dent of his episcopate was a dispute with the j Sunday. In return they abused the dean, 
scholars of Oxford as to his jurisdiction wit bin ! and caused his goods and the lands of his 
the university. He died at Nettleton 8 Aug. j nieces, his wards, to be seized on behalf of the 
1268, and was buried in Lincoln Cathedral, i crown. Bishop Robert. Grosseteste [q. v.] 

[Foss’s Judgos, ii. 383 ; Dugdale’s baronage, i. ' wrote ,lim a sIiar P rebuke for his presump- 
743 ; Matt. Paris’s Chron. Maj. iii. 495, iv. 125, I tl0n in dealing thus with a clerk. He again 
150, 581, v. 384, 517, 610, vi! 741 (Rolls 8er.); ! acted ns a justice itinerant the following year. 
Ann. of Burton ap. Ann. Monast. i. 345, 37G ; After having gained a high reputation and 
(Rolls Ser.); Royal Letters, Hen. Ill, ii. 48, 99 j large possessions, he was seized with paralysis, 
(Rolls Ser.); Rymer’s Foedera, i. 244, 324 (Re- j and retired from office a few years before his 
cord ed 1 .); Thoresby’s Tlioroton’s Notts, iii. 119. death, spending the remainder of his life in 
For the bishop see Matt. Paris; Annales Monas- prayer and almsgiving, lie died on 29Mav 
tice; Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. A ngl.] W. H. ■ ’ i i 1 1 • ii » • * J 


LEXINTON, OLIVER] de (d. 1299), 
bishop of Lincoln. [See Sutton.] 


LEXINTON or LESSINGTON, RO- 
BERT DE [d. 1250), judge, younger and 
probably second son of Richard de Lexinton, 


1 250, and was succeeded by bis elder brother 
John. He founded three chantries in thft 
chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr in South- 
well Minster. 

[Foss’s Judges, ii. 385; Dugdalo’s Baronage, 
i. 742 ; Matt. Paris’s Chron. Maj. iv. 34, v. 138 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Ann. of Dunstable ap. Ann. Monast. 
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lii. 119, 122, 131, 149 (Rolls Ser.); Iioyul Letters, 
Hen. Ill, i. 171. 510 (Rolls Ser.) ; Epp. Rob. 
Grosseteste, pp. 266-8 (Rolls Ser.); Nicolas’s 
Hist. Peerage, p. 286, eel. Courthopo ; Visita- 
tions of Southwell Minster, pp. 178, 179 ((.'avail. 
Soc.)] W. H. 

LEXINTON or LESSINGTON, 
STEPHEN dh (. fi . 12.10), abbot of Cluir- 
vaux, a younger son of Richard de Lexinton 
[see Lkxixtox, .John i»b], studied both 
at Paris and Oxford, and was a disciple of 
Edmund (Rich ) q. v."J, afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury. In 1211 .John granted him 
a prebend in the church of Southwell ( Cal. 
Letters Patent , 10 John, p. IMS). Moved 
by Edmund's exhortations, In- determined 
to adopt a monastic life, and in 1221, or 
perhaps a little earlier, left Oxford with 
seven companions, and became a monk in | 
the Cistercian abbey of Quarr in the Isle of 
Wight. lie was a man of high character, 
wise, and learned. After a short resident 
at Quarr he was elected abbot of Stanley, 
in Wiltshire, where he received his former 
master, Edmund, and advised him to pay 
some attention to worldly concerns. Stephen 
was in 1 228 appointed visitor of the Cister- 
cians in Ireland; he deposed several abbots 
and replaced them by Englishmen, and sent 1 
many monks over to (-iflerciun houses in j 
France. In 1 22' * lie was elected abbot of j 
Savigny, one of the greater abbeys of the 
order, situated in the south-west, corner of 
Normandy ( Manche depart ment ). There he 
quickened the religious life of the place, 
largely increased the number of monks, 
adorned the abbey with new buildings, and 
made a great translation of the relics of 
saints. Ry the command of ( J regorv IX, lie, 
in 12M8, reformed the monks of Redon, in 
Brittany (Morbihan department ). In com- 
pany with the abbots of Citenux and Clair- 
vnux, and many other French prelates, lie 
sailed from Nice to Genoa in 1241, and was 
thence carried bv a Genoese fleet to attend 
the council which the pope proposed to hold 
at Rome. The fleet of King Enzio attacked 
the Genoese ships on •> -May, and Stephen 
would have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy had he not been saved by the valour 
of his brother, John de Lexinton [q. v.] ( )n 
0 Dec. 12-4*5 lie was elected abbot of Clair- j 
vaux. Desiring to remove the reproach j 
which the friars were in the habit of casting 
on the Cistercians us lacking learning, and 
no doubt specially moved by the pretensions 
at that time advanced by the Dominicans in 
the university of Paris, he in 1244 obtained 
license from Innocent IV to found a house 
in Paris for scholars of his order. At first 
he placed his house close to the build- 


ings of the convent of St. Victor, but to 
avoid the possibilities of quarrels with that 
community he moved his foundation to 
Chardonnet, a site of which the name still 
survives in the church of St. Nicolas du 
Chardonnet in the Rue des Bernardins. In 
1250 lie translated the body of Aletha, 
mother of St. Bernard, from St. B6nigne de 
Dijon, where she was buried, to Clairvaux. 
A lexander IV employed him in some secular 
business of import ance in 1255. Ilis house 
in Paris was then flourishing, and the 
j scholars who resorted to it were more popu- 
i lar than the friars with the prelates and 
j townsmen. Nevertheless Stephen was in 
! this year deposed from his abbotship by a 
general chapter of (he order, on the ground, 
it is said, that he had, contrary to the statutes, 
solicited from the pope a privilege that he 
should never be deposed. Matthew Paris, 
wlm was acquainted with Lcxinton’s brother 
John, denies the imputation. The real 
ground of his deposition was that he had 
neglected to obtain the sanction of the order 
for the foundation of his house in Paris, 
lie must have known that an attack on him 
was impending, and very likely sought to 
ngagethe pope on his side; for Alexander IV 
;it once ordered Guy, abbot of Citeaux, to 
restore him. Guy pretended that he was 
about to obey, but did nothing. Alexander 
complained to Louis IX, who took the side 
of the order. Stephen had enemies who 
were jealous of the success of his foundation, 
and were busy at Rome, and in 1256. the 
matter dropped. This was according to his 
own wish, for he was afraid that, if he per- 
j sisted in defending himself, the authority of 
i the order might be weakened; he declared 
I that lie felt no regret at being relieved from 
I t he cures of ollice. lie retired to the monas- 
j tery of Orcnmp, to the south-west of Noyon 
(Oise department), and there died on 
21 March. The year is not known. 

| Gallia Christ, iv. 806, xi. 443. 548 ; Du Bou- 
biy's [Hubeiis | Historia Univ. Pans. iv. 184, 
186; Ann. Wav. an. 1229, Ann. Dunst. ann. 
1221, 1228 ap. Ann. Monast. ii. 309, iii. 67, 

1 16 (Rolls Ser.); Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. iv. 

; 126, v. 529, 596. 651, 652 (Rolls Sor.) ; Chron. 
Savigniac*. et Libor de Miraculis ap. Recueil des 
Historiens, xxiii. 581, 587; Cal. Litt. Patent. 
John, p. 138 (Record Publ.) ; for early notices 
sec also under Edmund (Rich), archbishop, and 
Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury, iii. 145 ; 
Kington’s Frederick II, ii. 245.] W. H. 

LEY, HUGH, M.I). (1790-1837), physi- 
ciun, was born in 1790 at Abingdon, Berk- 
shire, where his father, Hugh Ley (1762- 
1H26 ), was for a time a medical practitioner, 
afterwards settling at St. Ives, Cornwall, 
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Hugh was educated at I)r. Lem pri ore’s [q. v.] 
school in his native town ; subsequently be- 
came a student of the then united medical 
schools of St. Thomas’s and Guy’s Hospitals in 
Southwark, and took the diploma of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons. lie then studied at Edin- 
burgh, where he graduated M.D. 24 June 1813. 
His graduation thesis was on the pathology of 
phthisis. On 30 Sept. 1818 he was admitted a 
licentiate of the College of Physicians of Lon- 
don, and began practice in London as a man 
midwife. He was elected physician to the 
Westminster Lying-in Hospital, and soon 
afterwards became lecturer on midwifery at 
the Middlesex Hospital. On 20 April 183d 
he accepted the unanimous invitation of the 
staff of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital to de- 
liver the lectures on midwifery in their school. 
His course was the first delivered in the 
summer, it having before been the general 
custom of the medical schools of London to 
have no regular classes except in the winter. 
In 1836 he published ‘An Essay on Laryn- 
gismus Stridulus, or Crouplike Inspiration of 
Infants,’ a volume of 480 pages. The first 
accurate clinical description of the disease in 
England is contained in the ‘Commentaries 
on the Diseases of Children ’ (1815) of l)r. 
John Clarke (pt. i. p. 8(5), but. Ley’s is t he 
first book containing a full pathological dis- 
cussion of the malady. He endeavours to 
prove that the spasm of the larynx, which is 
its characteristic symptom, is caused by the 
pressure of enlarged lymphat ic glands on the, 
recurrent laryngeal nerve. Subsequent ex- 
perience has shown that in many cases no 
enlarged glands are present, and the fact 
that the book records numerous deaths from 
the disease shows that its author had con- 
fused cases of tubercular meningitis with 
those of laryngismus stridulus, a disorder 
now known to be rarely, if ever, fatal. The 
book shows much industry, but is too long 
and not clear. His thesis, printed at Edin- 
burgh in 1813, is his only other publication. 
He lived in Half-Moon Street, London, but 
died, from heart disease, at Stilton, Hunting- 
donshire, 24 Jan. 1837. 

[M link's Coll. ofPhys. iii. 192; private manu- 
script memorandum-book belonging to tho medi- 
cal officers of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Sep- 
tember 1834; Lancet, January 1837 ; J. Earle’s 
Address to Medico-Chirurgical Society, 28 Feb. 
1837 ; Ley’s Works.] N. M. 

LEY, JAMES, first Earl of Marl- 
borough (1550-1629), judge and politician,, 
bom in 1550, was sixth and youngest son of 
nenry Ley, who was descended from the Leys 
of Ley in Devonshire, hut Avas granted by 
the crown in 1545 the manor and advowson 
of JFefFont-Ewyas, Wiltshire. Ley’s mother 


Avas Dyonisia de St,. Mayne. His father (d. 
j 7 June 1574) and elder brothers, William yd. 
5 April 1624) and Matthew ( d . 24 May 1632 
aged 87), are buried in the church of Teflfont- 
Ewyas, and inscriptions to their memory are 
extant there (cf. IIo ark, Wiltshire Hun- 
dred of Dunworth , pp. 1 13-14 ). James en- 
i tered Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1569, as a 
commoner, and after graduating B. A. (3 Feb. 
1573-4) he became a student at Lincoln’s 
Tun. He was called to the bar 11 Oct. 
1584, and soon distinguished himself by his 
‘great proficiency in the municipal law.’ 
He became a judge for the counties of Car- 
marthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan, and he 
entered the House of Commons as M.P. for 
Westbury in 1597-8. Tie was elected a 
bencher of his inn in 1600 and reader in 
1002. In 1603 he Avas made a serjeant-at- 
law, and in the folloAving year was ap- 
pointed lord chief justice of the king’s bench 
in Ireland, and Avas knighted while on a 
A'isit Avith the king to the Earl of Pem- 
broke's house at Witt on (8 ()o(. 1603). He 
was the first English judge to make a circuit 
in Wicklow (November 1600) after it, had 
been made a shire. From 0 April to 8 Nov. 
1(505 he aa'us a commissioner of the great seal 
at Dublin. In that capacity lie seems to 
lurve strained bis powers by issuing general 
‘mandates’ or precepts, directing catholic 
recusants to attend church under pain of 
appearing in the Star Chamber, and lie made 
a practice of refusing the defendants copies 
i of the indictments against them Avhen they 
did appear. lie thus became ‘ generally hated 
throughout the kingdom,’ and frequent peti- 
tions were sent to Dublin Castle, bitterly 
complaining of bis harsh administration of 
justice. The English privy council supported 
Ilia policy (cf. Cal. State Papers, Irish, 1(503- 
| 1606, pp. 374, 398,509). He was vem regu- 
lar in his attendance at the meetings of the 
Irish council, and Avas an unvarying sup- 
porter of very vigorous methods of goA'ern- 
mont. In 1608 he Avas made a commis- 
sioner for the plantation of Lister ( ib . 1606- 

1608, pp. xxxviii, 397). James I took ‘such 
a liking to him ’ and formed ‘ such an 
opinion of bis ability to do him service,’ that 
in December 1608 he transferred him from 
the I rish bench to the profitable post of at- 
torney of the court of wards and li\*eries 
in England {ib. 1608-10, p. 1 16). A right 
of precedence which he claimed over the 
king’s attorney-general, Sir Henry Hobart, 
was confirmed under the privy seal 15 May 

1609. He had been re-elected M.P. for West- 
bury to tho parliaments of 1 604-6 and 1609- 
1611, and sat for Bath in that of 1614. From 
1609 to 1622 Ley was a governor of Lincoln’s 
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Inn. He failed in his candidature for the at- 108). Ley Intel some antiquarian interests, 
tomey-general8hip when Bacon vacated it in and was an early member of the Elizabethan 
1617 on becoming lord keeper, although, ac- Society of Antiquaries. Before that society 
cording to Buckingham, he offered 10,000/. for he read papers on ‘Sterling Money/ ‘The 
the post. On 15 July 1619 ho was created Antiquity of Arms in England/ and ‘ The 
a baronet, and on 29 Jan. 1621-2 he became Office of Chancellor/ on * Epitaphs and 
lord chief justice of the king’s bench. He Mottos/ and on ‘ The Antiquities of Funeral 
was already, in the opinion of Sir Symonds Ceremonies in England.’ All these papers 
D’Ewes, a ‘decrepit old man’ ( Autobiog . i. are printed in Ilearne’s ‘Collection of Curious 


160), and he owed his preferment to lus mar- 
riage in the previous year with a niece of the 
favourite, Buckingham. When Bacon fell 
into disgrace in the following March, Ley 
filled his place as speaker of the House of 
Lords, and pronounced the judgment of the 
peers in the cases of Sir Giles Mompesson, of 
Bacon, and of Sir Homy Yelverton. After 
his fall Bacon tried to curry favour with Ley, 
and wrote to him begging him to ‘ beware 
of hardness of heart.’ He finally declared 
that Ley ‘ stood towards him in very good 
affection and respect ’ (Speeding, Bacon , vii. 
527-8-9). 

On 20 Dec. 1024 Ley retired from the 
bench to become lord high treasurer and a 
privy councillor. He had had no previous 
experience of finance, and displayed no ap- 
titude for it, but Buckingham, who was re- 
sponsible for the appointment, saw in him j 
a useful ally. On 31 Dec. he was created 
Lord Ley of Ley in Devonshire. After 
.Charles I’s accession, he was ‘ appointed a 
joint commissioner of claims’ for the coro- 
nation, and a member of the committee on 
foreign affairs, and he was created ( Earl 
of Marlborough (5 Feb. 1625-6). In July 
1627 he found himself unable to comply with 
the king’s request to raise 1 money for the pro- 
jected expedition to llhe. In July 1628 he 
.resigned the treasurership to his assistant, 
Sir Richard Weston, chancellor of tho ex- 
chequM, and was made president of the coun- 
cil. He retired on 14 Dec. of the same year, 
and dying on 14 March 1628-9, was buried 
in the church of Westbury, Wiltshire, where 
a fine monument was erected to his memory 
by his son Henry. 

Ley, although a feeblo statesman, was an 
able, erudite, and impartial judge. Milton 
addressed a sonnet to his daughter Marga- 
ret, afterwards wife of one Captain Hobson 
of tho Isle of Wight, and described him as 
That Good Karl, once President 
Of England’s Council and her Treasury, 

Who lived in both unstained with gold or fee, 
And left them both, more in himself content, j 
On the other hand, Sir James Whitelocke j 
denounces him as ‘ an old dissembler/ who j 
was ‘wont to be called “Vulpone,”’ and | 
says that he borrowed money 01 the judges j 
, when lord chief justice ( Liber Fame lieu*, p. ' 


Discourses.’ Ley also collected, with a view 
to publication, some early Irish chronicles, 
including the ‘ Annals of John Clynne/ a 
Minorite friar of Kilkenny, the ‘ Annals of 
the Priory of St. John the Evangelist’ at Kil- 
kenny, and the ‘Annals of Multifeman, Ross, 
and Clonmell.’ On his death these manu- 
scripts became the property of Henry Bour- 
chier,earl of Bath. Some extracts from them 
are in the library of Trinity College, Dublin 
( Ware, Irish Writers , ed. Harris, p. 330 ; 
Bernard, Cat. MSS. Jlib. No. 1649). ‘ A 
Learned Treatise concerning Wards and 
Liveries/ by him, was published in 1641 and 
reissued in 1642. In 1659 appeared Ley’s 
‘ 1 ieport s of di vers Resolutions m. Law arising 
upon Cases in the Court of Wards and other 
Courts at Westminster in the Reigns of 
King James and King Charles I ’ (6 Jac. I- 
5 Car. I ; 1608-29), with the treatise concern- 
ing wards reissued as an appendix. A por- 
trait is prefixed. Another portrait is en- 
graved in Iloare’s ‘ Wiltshire Hundred of 
Westbury’ iii. 35. 

Ley married thrice : first, Mary, daughter 
of John Petty of Stoke Talmagef Oxford- 
shire ; secondly, Mary, widow of Sir Wil- 
liam Bower, knt. ; and thirdly, on 4 July 
1621, when sixty-nine years old, Jane, 
daughter of John, lord Boteler of Butler, 
by Elizabeth, sister of the royal favourite, 
tieorgo Yillicrs, duke of Buckingham. His 
third wife remarried William Asnburnham, 
the king's cofferer, and lived till March 
1672, when she was buried at Ashburnham 
(Chester- Waters, Chesters of Chickeley , i. 
146). By his first wife he alone had issue 
— three sons and eight daughters. His 
heir, Henry, second earl (d. 1638), was 
father of James Ley, third earl [q. v.j His 
third son, William, succeeded Jhis nepnow in 
1 665 us fourth earl, and with his death in 
1 070 the title became extinct. 

[Foss’s Judges ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. lf>00~ 
1714 ; Wood’s Athense Oxon.. ed. Bliss, ii. 441 ; 
Gardiner’s Hist. ; Hearne’s Curious Discourses, 
4775; Burke’s Extinct Peerage; Return of 
Members of Parliament ; Doyle’s Baronage ; 
Iloare’s Wiltshire, iv. Hundred of Dunworth, 
pp. 111-14, and iii. Hundred of Westbuiy, pp. 
35 t 6; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1603-29, and 
Irish, 1603-8.] S. L. 
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LEY, JAMES, third Earl of Marl- 
borough (1618-1665), naval captain, was 
the son of Henry Ley, second earl of 
Marlborough, and grandson of James Ley, 
first earl of Marlborough [q. v.] By the 
death of his father he succeeded to the title 
on 1 April 1638, and within a few weeks he 
was urging an old petition of his father’s 
against the Earl of Carlisle, who had, it was 
alleged, bought- up the interest of his grand- 
father in ‘ the Caribbee islands,’ especially in 
St. Christopher’s, Nevis, and Montserrat, for 
an annuity of 300/., which he would not pay 
and had not paid for cloven years. The out- 
break of the civil war prevented any settle- 
ment of the claim. Marlborough threw in his 
lot with the king, and is spoken of as com- 
manding the ordnance in the royal army of 
the west in 1643, as admiral commanding at 
Dartmouth in November 1643, and as com- 
manding a squadron of ships in February 
1643-4 (Doyle, Official Baronage of Eng- 
land). These last appointments must have 
been merely nominal, for the king had no 
naval forco at sea independent of that acting 
in his name under the orders of the parlia- 
ment. j 

In 1645 Marlborough took out a party of j 
adventurers to the West Indies, and esta- 
blished a colony on the island of Santa 
Cruz. The colonists, however, found the 
climate unhealthy, and they wore presently 
driven out by the Spaniards (ib . ; Cal. State 
Papers , Colonial, America, and West Indies, 
1661-8, ]So. 1368). In 1649 Marlborough 
would seem to have again attempted to found 
a settlement, obtaining permission from the 
council of state to go to sea, on his bond of 
20,000/. to attempt nothing against the exist- 
ing government (23 Juno 1649; Cal. State- 
Papers , Dom.) The adventure apparently 
again failed, as there is no further notice of 
it, but in November 1660 he offered to the 
government of the Restoration a schedule of 
proposals concerning Jamaica, by which the 
plantation was to be made profitable. 

Towards the end of 1661 he was appointed 
captain of the Dunkirk, and commodore of a 
squadron to go out to the East Indies, to re- 
ceive Bombay from the Portuguese. For 
his personal expenses and outfit the king 
gave him 1,000/. (ib. Colonial, America, and 
West Indies, 20 Fob., 6 March 1662, where 
the intended voyage is wrongly described as 
to the West. Indies), With nve ships, carry- 
ing five hundred soldiers, under tho com- 
mand of Sir Abraham Shipman, he sailed 
in March, and arrived at Bombay on 18 Sept. 
1662. On various pretexts, however, the 
Portuguese governor refused to deliver np 
the island, and as the soldiers were very 


sickly, he finally lauded them on a small 
barren island near Goa, and with the squa- 
dron returned to England. On 13 June 1663 
he was granted an annuity of 500/., payable 
out of the revenues of the Caribbee Islands 
(ib. 2 March 1667, No. 1432), for his own 
life and that of his uncle William, but 
whether as a reward for services or as an 
equivalent for the. payments due from the 
Earl of Carlisle does not appear. In 1664 
he was nominated the successor of Lord 
Windsor in the governorship of Jamaica (ib. 
637). lie did not live to go out, being killed 
in command of the Old .Tames, in the action 
with tho Dutch fleet on 3 June 1665. Ho 
was unmarried, and the title passed to his 
uncle, William. 

[Char nock’s Biog. Nav. i. 59 ; Bruce’s Annals 
of the Hon. Hast India Company ; a Description 
of the Port and Island of Bombay (1724); other 
authorities in tho text,.] J. K. L. 

LEY, JOHN (1583-1 662), puritan divine, 
was born in Warwick 4 Feb. 1583, and re- 
ceived his early education at the free school 
in that town. On 12 Feb. 1601-2 ho entered 
Christ, Church, Oxford, and graduated B.A. 
(23 Oct. 1605) and M.A. (30 May 1608). 
Taking holy orders he was presented to the 
vicarage of Great Budworth, Cheshire, in 
1616. He subsequently became sub-dean of 
Chester and Friday lecturer in St. Peter’s 
Church in the same city, and in 1627 was 
| made a prebendary of Chester Cathedral. In 
| the struggle between Claudes I and the parlia- 
ment he sided with the latter, and came to 
occupy an important place in their ecclesi- 
astical arrangements, while his pen was in- 
cessantly employed in their service. In 1643 
lie took the solemn league and covenant, 
was appointed a member of the Westmin- 
ster assembly of divines, and regularly at- 
tended its sessions, lie was made examiner 
in Latin to the assembly, and chairman of 
two of its important committees. In 1645 
he was elected president, of Sion College, 
and in tho same year the sequestered rec- 
tories of St. Mary-nt-Hill, London, and of 
Charlwood, Surrey, were made over to him. 
He was instituted rector of Ashfield and of 
Astbury in Cheshire in 1646. It was his 
hand which drew up t he * Cheshire Attesta- 
tion ’ in 1618, and his name is the first of the 
fifty-nine appended to it. When Edward 
Hyde was ejected from the valuable rectory 
of Briglitwell, Berkshire, Ley succeeded him. 
He seems to have treated Iiyde harshly and 
refused to pay him any part of his income 
[see under Hyde, Edward, 1607-1659], 
In 1653 he was appointed one of the ‘ triers 
for the approbatio?i of ministers/ He sub- 
sequently obtained from Sir Simon Archer, 
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knt. of Umberslade, tho rectory of Solihull, 
Warwickshire. After living there for some 
yeurs his health gave way, and resigning lxis 
benefice he went to live at Sutton Coldfield, 
where he died 10 May 1062. lie was buried 
in the church of Sutton Coldfield. 

The following are his chief works : 1. ‘ An 
Apology in Defence of the Geneva Notes on 
the Bible’ (written circa 1012 ). 2. ‘A l’ut- 

terne of Pietie, or the Religious life and deat h 
of that grave and gracious Matron, Mrs. 
Jane Ratcliffe, Widow, andCitizen of Chest or/ 

1040. 3. ‘Sunday a Sabbath, or a Prepara- j 

five Discourse for discussion of Sabbat arv 
doubts,’ 1011. 4. ‘The Christian Sabbath 

maintained, in Answer to a bonk of Dr. 
Pocklington stiled “Sunday no Sabbath."’ 
5. ‘A Letter against the Erection of an Altar,’ 

1041. 0. ‘ A Case of Conscience concerning ; 

the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,’ HH1. ; 
7. ‘Defensive Doubts, Hopes, and Reasons for 
refusall of the Oath imposed by the sixth i 
Canon of the late Synod, 1011. 8. ‘A Com- j 
parison of the Parliamentary Protestation 
Avith the late Canonical Oath/ 1041. 9. ‘A 
Discourse concerning Puritans,’ 1041. 10. ‘A 
Monitor of Mortality,’ 1013 (two funeral ser- 
mons). 11. ‘ Fury of War and Folly of Sin,’ 
1013, a sermon. 12. ‘The New Qtiere and 
Determination upon it, by Mr. Saltmarsh . . . 
examined,’ K540. 13. ‘ Apologetical Narrative 
of the late Petition of the Common Council 
and Ministers of London,’ 1640. 14. ‘ Light 

for Srnoak, or a cleare and distinct Reply to 
a dark and confused Answer in a book made 
and entitled “The Smoke in the Temple,” by 
John Saltmarsh/ 1040. 15. ‘An After- 

reckoning with Mr. Saltmarsh/ 1016. 10. ‘At- 
testation of the Ministers of Cheshire to the 
Testimony of the Ministers of the province 
of London,’ 1048. 17. ‘Elaborate Annul a- 

tons on the Pentateuch/ 10/51. 18. ‘A 

Learned Defence for the Legality of Tithes/ 
Oxford, 1053. 19. ‘General Reasons against 
the Payment of a fifth part to Sequestered 
Ministers’ Wives and Children . . . whereto 


parison of the Oath of the Sixth Canon of 
the last Synod of Bishops and the Protesta- 
tion set forth by the Parliament, in Answer 
to a letter of Pedoel Harlow, Gent.’ 26. ‘ Ex- 
ceptions Many and Just, being an Answer to 
two injurious Petitions against Tithes/ 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500 - 1714 , p. 898, 
s.\\ ‘Leigh Wood’s Athenae Oxon. cd. Bliss, iii. 
569 ; Oolvile’s Warwickshire Worthies, p. 516 ; 
Neale's Hist, of the Puritans, iv. 390; notes 
kindly supplied by J. P. Earwaker, esq, F.S.A. ; 

1 le th eringt on’s History of the Westminster 
Assembly ; Mitchell’s Westminster Assembly.] 

T. H. 

LEYBOURN, THOMAS (1770-1840), 
mathematician, born 9 April 1770, edited the 
‘ Mathematical Repository ’from 1799 to 1835. 
In 1802 he published ‘ A Synopsis of Data for 
the Construction of Triangles/ and in 1817 ‘ A 
Collection of Solutions of the Mathematical 
Questions proposed in the “ Ladies’ Diary ” 
from its commencement to 1816/ He was 
appointed in 1802 a teacher of mathematics 
in the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and 
retired on a pension from the office of senior 
professor of mathematics in December 1839, 
after nearly forty years’ service. He died at 
Sandhurst on 1 March 1840, 

[Gent. Mag. 1840, pt. i. p. 442; Registers of 
Royal Military College.] C. P. 

LEYB9URN, WILLI AM (1026-1 700 ?), 
mathematician, born in 1020, was a teacher 
! of mathematics and professional land sur- 
veyor in London. He is said to have begun 
life as a printer; but as early as 1048 he 
| appears as joint author with Vincent Wing 
j [q.v.] of the first book on astronomy written in 
English ; its title was ‘ Urania Practica,' and 
it Avas adapted to the comprehension of be- 
ginners. Its authors are styled ‘practitioners 
in t he matheraat icks/ It reached a second 
edition in 1049, and was criticised by Jeremie 
Shakerlov in ‘The Anatomy of Urania Prac- 
I ica/ 1049; the authors replied in ‘Ensfictum 
Shakerhci, or the Annihilation of Mr. Jeremie 


are added special Reasons against the Pay- Shakerlev/ 1649. In 1650 appeared ‘ Plano- 
ment of a fifth part to Dr. E. Ilfyde] out of : metria, or the Whole Art of Surveying of 
the Rectory of Bright well/ 1054. 20. ‘ I)e- j Land/ by ‘ Oliver Wallinby,’ the pseudo- 

bate concerning the English Liturgy, &c., : nym being a mere transposition of the letters 
between EdAvard Hyde, D.D., and John Ley/ ; of Leybourn’s name. This was republished 
1050. 21. ‘ Debate concerning the English j with additions and acknowledged by its 

Liturgy draAvn out in two English and two j author in 1053, under the title ‘The Com- 
Lat,in Epistles, written betwixt Edward j pleat Surveyor/ It passed through four 
Hyde ana John Ley/ 1656. 22. ‘Discourses editions in his lifetime; a fifth edition ap- 

or Disputations, chiefly concerning matters peared in 1722, edited by Samuel Cunn. who 
of Religion/ 1658. 23. ‘ Animadversions on says in the preface : 1 The author of this 
two printed Books of Joh. Onely, a Lay treatise was frequently employed in survey- 
Preacher.’ 24. ‘Equitablo and Necessary ing, measuring, and mapping gentlemen’s 
Considerations for the Association of Arms estates, as evidently appears from the several 
'throughout England and Wales/ 25. ‘Com- draughts by him drawn and to be met with 
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in almost every county in England.’ In 1657 
Leybourn published ‘ Arithmetick, Vulgar, 
Decimal, and Instrumental,’ 8vo, in three 
parts (other editions, 1659 and 1678) ; and in 
1667 ‘ The Line of Proportion or [of] N um- 
bers, commonly called Gunter’s Line, made 
easie,’ 12mo, a treatise, on the sliding-rule ; 
a second part was published in 1677 (other 
oditions, 1678 and 1684). In 1 662 and 1676 he 
produced the fourth and fifth editions of the 
‘ Works ’ of Edmund Gunter [q. v.], adding 
some rules of his own for the mensuration of 
plane and solid figures. An advertisement ; 
page gives a list of ‘ Arts and Sciences Mathe- 1 
matical professed and taught by William Ley- 1 
bourn,’ viz. arithmetic, geometry, astronomy ; 
and ‘upon these foundations the superstruc- j 
tures ’ of the use of geometrical instruments j 
in surveying, &c., trigonometry, navigation, j 
and dialling. In 1667 appeared his ‘Plat-; 
form Guide Mate for Purchasers, Builders, j 
Measurers/ 8vo. The first book is on into- ' 
rest, the second and third on building and 
mensuration ; another edition was published 
in 1685. ‘The Art of Numbering by Speak- 
ing Rods, vulgarly termed Nepeirs Bones/ 
was published London, 1667, 12mo, 1685; j 
and was enlarged as ‘The Description and Use j 
of Gunters Quadrant ... to which is added j 
the Use of Nepiurs Bones/ 2nd edition, Lon- ; 
don, 1721, 12mo; 3rd edition, 1731. ‘ Puu- 

organon, or a Universal Instrument/ appeared 
London, 1672, 4to. Other minor works 


closes with appendices and tables, and a 
‘Canon Logarithmus/ or table of logarithms. 

In 1693 Leybourn produced the most en- 
during of his works, under the title ‘ Pan- 
arithmologia, being a Mirror Breviato Trea- 
sure Mate for Merchants, Bankers, Trades- 
men, Meehan icks, and a sure Guide for 
; Purchasers, Sellers, or Mortgagers of Land, 
Leases, Annuit ies, Rents, Pensions, &c., in 
Possession or Reversion, and a constant Con- 
comitant fitted for all men’s occasions.’ This 
. supplies, according to De Morgan, the earliest 
ready reckoner known in English — from one 
to ten thousand, and a farthing to 11 ., cal- 
culated, as Leybourn tells us, ‘by another 
hand . . . near thirty years since/ An ap- 
pendix of 144 pp. is rich in miscellaneous 
commercial information. This work was 
long popular; the twenty-third edition ap- 
peared in 1808 under the name, ‘The Ready 
Reckoner, or Traders’ sure Guide.’ 

In 1694 Leybourn published ‘ Pleasure 
with Profit; consisting of Recreations of 
divers k i uds, X umerical,G eometrical, Mecha- 
nical, Statical, Astrortomical . . .; torecreate 
ingenious spirits and to induce them to make 
farther scrutiny into these Sciences.’ lie 
also added an appendix to Thomas Stirrup’s 
* Horometria, or theCompleat Diallist / Lon- 
don, 1659, Ito. lie edited (London, 1680, 
8\n> the second edition of ‘The City and 
Count ry Purchaser and Builder/ by Stephen 
Primal t. The fourth edition of Scamozzi’s 


were: ‘Introduction to Astronomy and Geo- 
graphy in VII. Parts/ London, 1675, 8vo, 
and ‘The Art of Dyalling/ which reached a 
second edition, 1681, 4to; another edition, 
1700. 

In. 1690 Leybourn published his ‘ Cursus 
Mathematicus ; Mathematical Sciences in 
Nine Books/ This is a folio volume of over 
nine hundred pages, and includes the sub- 
stance of. his former publications. The first 
book treats of arithmetic tinder four headings, 
natural or vulgar, decimal, logarithmic, and 
instrumental ; the second deals with plane 
and solid geometry and mensuration; the 
third with the doctrine of primum mobile 
and spherical projection in astronomy ; the 
fourth with celestial and terrestrial cosmo- 
graphy ; the fifth consists of plane and 
spherical trigonometry ; practical geometry, 
including surveying and fortification, occu- 
pies the sixth ; the seventh is devoted to j 
navigation, and the eighth to dialling ; the I 
ninth and last d^als with theoretical astro- j 
nomy, principally in connection with the 
planets; ana it is remarkable that the 
author discusses Kepler’s discoveries, but says 
nothing of Newton’s ‘Principia/ wnich had 
appeared three years previously. The work 
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‘Mirror of Architecture’ (London, 1700, 4to) 
has William Leybourn’s name as editor. The 
year of his death is uncertain, 
i Leybourn 5? works all grow out of his 
: teaching, and were deservedly popular. They 
are elenr and attractive in style, and are the 
work of a man of considerable ingenuity and 
uncommon industry. His larger works are 
prefaced with engraved portraits of himself, 
which preserve a record of his personal ap- 
pearance from the age of twenty-seven to 
sixty-four. Gay wood is the engraver of the 
portrait (act. 30) before Leybourn’s ‘Arith- 
motiek ; ’ R. White of those placed respectively 
(:et. 18) before his ‘Compleat. Surveyor ’ana 
(set. 64) before his ‘ Cursus Mathematicus/ 

[The prefaces, &<•., in Loybourn’s works, to 
which the notice in Granger’s Biog. Hist., copied 
by Chalmers, adds nothing of importance. See 
also De Morgan's Arithmetical Books, Hutton’s 
Mathematical Diet., and Bromley’s Cat. of Por- 
traits.] C. P. 

LEYBOURNE, LEYBURN, LEM- 
BURN, or LEEBURN, ROGER db (<*. 
1 27 1 ), warden of the Cinque ports, son of Roger 
de Ley bourne of Leybourne, Kent, who took 
arms against King John, was made prisoner at 
the fall of Rochester Castle, 30 Nov. 1215, and 

p 
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paid 250 marks for his release. Ills mother was 
Eleanor, daughter and coheiress of Stephen 
de Thurnjiam or Turnham, another Kentish 
magnate ( Arckeeoloffia Cantiann, v. 152, IDS; 
a chart facing p. 222 corrects Dugdale, Baron- 
age, ii. 13). lie could hardly have been born 
later than 1220. In 1251 he came into his 
inheritance on the death of his father. At 
the jousts held at Walden, Essex, in 1252, he 
slew Arnold de Montigny, against whom he 
was tilting ; ho professed deep sorrow, but as 
it was discovered that his lance’s point was 
not covered by a socket, as it should have 
been, he was suspected of murderous intent, 
for it was remembered that lie had had his 
leg broken bv Arnold in a joust. 1 le assn mod 
the cross and took out a pardon from the king. 
In 1253 lie accompanied Henry III [q. v.] to 
Gascony. lie was intimate with the king’s 
son Edward [see Edward I], accompanied 
him to many jousts in England and France, 
was his steward, and kept his purse (G fry ash, 
Gestn lier/um Continuata , ii. 220 ). While j 
serving against Llewelyn of Wales in 1256 
he narrowly escaped being slain. In 1258 
he sided with the baronial party, swore to 
the Provisions of Oxford, and was with his 
associates included by name in the papal 
bull of excommunication. Acting as Ed- 
ward’s steward in 1260 he hanged some of 
the servants of the Earl of Gloucester [see 
Glare, Richard de, eighth Eart, of Clare, 
&c.j in the Welsh marches, unjustly it, was 
said, and without trial, whereupon the earl 
quarrelled with Edward ( Chronicles of Ed- 
ward I, i. 54). In the same year he accom- 
panied EdAvard to France, and at. Paris re- 
ceived from him a grant of the manor of 
Elliam, Kent. Soon afterwards the queen 
fsee Eleanor of Provence], angered by 
Leybourne’s association with the baronial 
party, stirred up Edward against him. An 
account of his steAvardship was demanded, 
and he was declared by the exchequer to be 
1,000/. in arrears, though the accusation is 
said to have been falsi?. Process Avas issued, 
and as he removed all his goods from his j 
manors to avoid distraint, Avrits were sent 
out to inquire after and seize them in Kent, 
Essex, and Sussex. At the same time the j 
kingdemanded from him the manor of Elharn, . 
on the plea that it Avas inalienable from j 
the crown (GervasEjU.s. ; documents cited in j 
Archaolor/ia Cantiana, v. 166-70). Being 
stripped of all his revenues, Leybourne took 
to marauding, and Sir William de Detling 
having been dispossessed of Detling, Kent, by 
his lord the Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
homicide, Leybourne joined him in forcibly 
ejecting the archbishop’s officers, and put his 
own son in possession of the manor. lie at- 


tended the meeting of the barons at Oxford 
at Whitsuntide 1263, and joined himself with 
Roger de Clifford { d . 1285 £) [q. v.] and others. 
| Associating themselves with Simon de Mont- 
| fort, earl of Leicester, they seized Peter the 
Savoyard bishop of Hereford, took Gloucester, 
with the consent of the townsmen occupied 
j Bristol, and then proceeded eastward, every- 
where seizing the property of the aliens and 
their supporters. Leybourne marched with 
Earl Simon to Dover, and on 9 July to Romney. 
By 1 8 Aug., hoAvever, he and other lords, some 
of Avliom Avere, like himself, old servants of 
Edward, Avere won over by Edward, and 
executed a deed of reconciliation with him. 
Leybourne was at once made steward of the 
household to the king and queen and Edward, 
and on 3 Dec. was appointed warden of the 
Cinque ports. 

As one of t he king’s adherents Leybourne 
swore to submit to the award of Louis IX of 
France, and in February 1264 crossed over 
to Whitsand to bring llenry back to Eng- 
land. He marched with the king’s army to 
Northampton, and Avas sent with Earl John 
de Warrenne to secure the south-eastern 
counties. He joined in the defence of 
Rochester against the baronial army, and 
burnt some of the buildings of the monastery 
and the suburbs of the city (RlSHANGER, J De 
Hellis, notes p. 1 27). lie was badly wounded 
during the siege (Hemingburgh, i. 313), 
which was raised on the approach of the 
royal army. He Avas taken prisoner at the 
bat t le of Lewes on 14 May, an® was set at. 
j liberty on giving security that he would 
I appear in parliament when summoned (An- 
| rials of Dunstable, p. 232). Joining himself 
to the marchers and others of the king's sido 
he took part in the attempt to rescue Edward 
j at Wallingford and in the war carried on 
in the marches qf Wales and the western 
districts. When summoned to appear at 
Windsor before the king’s council he and his 
allies refused to obey, and sentence of banish- 
ment for a year and a day was pronounced 
against them. In. December they came to 
terms with the government, and Leybourne 
and Clifford met the king at Pershore, and 
Avere alloAved to visit Edward at Kenilworth 
( Fader a, i. 449). They promised to retire 
to Ireland, but soon took up arms again, and 
caused the Earl of Leicester much$rouble. 
On 23 May 1265 Leybourne and Clifibrd re- 
ceived a safe-conduct to. visit Edward at 
I fere ford, and there, no djpiibt, arrange^ with 
him for his escape, which he effectecTon the 
28th. Leybourne joined Edward* kM took 
part in the battle of Evesham ori4.4$&- 
September he was sent by the king to 1 Lon- 
don, held an assembly of the citizens in 
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Barking Church, received their submission, 
and conducted the mayor and forty of the 
chief men of the city to the king at Windsor 
, ( Liber 'de Antiquia Legibua , pp. 77, 78). 
After marching with the king to Northamp- 
ton in April 1266 [see under Henry III] he 
was again sent to London with an armed 
force, and overawed the discontented party 
in the city, lie assisted in the pacification 
of the country, reduced Wincnelsea and 
Sandwich to obedience, received the custody 
of the castles of Dover, Rochester, and 
Nottingham, and of the Tower of London, 
and kept order in Huntingdonshire, Essex, 
and the weald of Kent. The king gavo him 
large rewards, including thirteen manors 
held by . William EitzAucher, one of the 
baronial party, and the house of Peter de 
Montfort in Westminster. He was sheriff 
of Kent and warden of tho forests beyond 
the Trent. In 1265 he received the wardship 
and marriage of Idonea, younger daughter 
and coheiress of Robert de Vipont, baron of 
Westmoreland, and in 1208, by exchange 
with the king, the manor and cast le of Leeds, 
Kent. In 1207 he was sent to the Counts of 
St. Pol and Boulogne to obtain help for the 
king against Gilbert de Clare, earl of Glou- 
cester [q.v. ](Hogal Letters, ii. 335 ; Gervase, 
ii. 246). He took the cross, went with 
Edward to Paris in 1 269, joined in the arrange- 
ments there made for the projected crusade, 
and evidently intended to accompany Ed- 
ward upon it. It is certain that he did not 
go (see on other side Archeeologia Cantiana , 

. 142), for in December 1270, four months 
after Edward’s departure, he was upholding 
the official, of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
against the prior of Dover (Gervase, ii. 250). 
lie died in 1271, at some date prior to 7 Nov. 
It has been suggested that a niche in Ley- 
bourne Church contained his heart ( Archeeo - 
logia Cantiana, \. 186 sqq.) To Elham Church 
he left an endowment for a light, which was 
maintained until the suppression of chantries 
(&. x.,49) ; .lie gave some land in Kent to 
Bermondsey Priory, Surrey, and a small en- 
dowment to Cumnwell Priory, Kent (ib. v. 
219). His arms were azure, six lioncels 
argent."- He was twice married ; the name 
of his first wife has not been discovered (ib. 
v. 164,193 j Dugdale, confusing him with his 
fatheivm&kes Eleanor de Thurnham his wife , 
and pasted, confusing him with his younger 
son, 'gives him Idonea de Vipont, who was 
onjty. about twelve at the time of his death) ; 
his second wife, was Eleanor, daughter of 
William de Ferrers, earl of Derby, who had 
P f : -dously married, first, William de Vaux, 
andfiext Roger de Quincy, earl of Winches- 
ter; she survived him. He left two sons, 
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William, who succeeded him, and Roger, who 
married Idonea de Vipont, his father’s ward. 
Idonea brought her husband great wealth, and 
appears to have held, jointly with her elder 
sister, Isabella, wife of* Roger de Clifford, the 
barony and sheriffdom of Westmoreland 
(Faidera, i. 753, 804). # 

William de Leyhourne (d. 1309), baron, 
Roger’s elder son by his first wife (not by his 
second, because William was of age at his 
father’s death, and Roger could not have 
married his second wife before 1264, the dato 
of the Earl of Winchester’s death), served in 
Wales in 1277 and 1282 (Feeder a, i. 638, 
608), was constable of Pevensey, and in 1294 
was appointed captain of the fieet gathered 
at Portsmouth for the recovery of Gascony 
(ib. p. 809; Trivet, p. 332). He was de- 
scribed in 1297 by the title of ‘Admiral pf 
the Sea of the King of England ’ (Feeder a, i. 
861 ; Burrows, Cinque Forte, p. 129). He 
received a summons to parliament in 1299 
and in later years, and in 1301 joined in the 
letter from the barons to the pope. In 1299 
lie served in Scotland at the nead of five 
knights and fifteen esquires, and in 1300 
was present at the siege of Caerlaverock, 
being described in the Caerlaverock roll (Fa 
Sifo/e de Carlaverock, ed. Nicolas) as ‘a 
valiant man without but or if.’ He served 
again in Scotland in 1304, and died in 1309. 
lie married Juliana, daughter and heiress of 
Henry do Sandwich, by whom he had two 
sons, Thomas und Henry. Thomas was en- 
feoffed of Leybourne by his fi 
in 1307, leaving by his wife A 
heiress of Robert.de Toeni, who married for 
her second husband Guy de Beauchamp, earl 
of Warwick [q. v.], and for her third William 
la Zouche) one daughter, Juliana, three years 
old at her father’s death, who in 1309 became 
sole heiress of her grandfather William. She 
was a great lady, for many inheritances had 
devolved upon her. She married, first, John 
de Hastings, third baron Hastings (see under 
Hastings, John, second Baron IIastings, 
where Juliana’s other marriages are noted; 

. Archeeologia Cantiana , i. 1 sqq., v. 189-91, 
193). 

[An account of Roger do Leybourne and bis 
house, with an appendix of documents clearing 
up errors in Dugdale and Hasted, will be found ' 
in Archoeol. Cant. v. 133-93, see also for Juliana^ 
tho heiress i. 1 sqq., vi. 303, x. 49, xii. 325; 
Dugdale’s Raronage, ii. 13; Hasted’s Kent, ii. 
206 sq., iii. 56, iv. 60, 251 ; Rymer’s Fcedera, i. 
430, 434, 449, 455, 481 , and loc. cit. (Record ed.); 
Matt, Paris, Chron. Maj. v. 318, 319 (Rollq ed.) ; 
Ann. Monnst-. Tewkesbury, i. 150, 158, Dun-, 
stable, iii. 222, 226, 227, 230, 232, 234, Wyk«s, 
iv. 247 (Rolls ed.) ; Cont. of Gervase of Cant., 
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specially valuable from its extracts from the 
Chron. of Dover, ap. Gervase, ii. 214, 220 sq., 
224, 226, 230, 233, 235, 237, 245, 256 (Rolls ed.); 
Chron. of Edw. I, i. 54, 62 (Rolls ed.) ; Royal 
Letters, Hen. Ill, ii. 256, 294, 298, 335 (Rolls 
ed.); Rishangcr’s Chron.de Beilis, pp. 1 8, 25, 
127 (Camden Soc.) ; Liber de Antiqq. Legg. pp. 
77, 78, 80, 86 (Camden Soc.) ; Wright’s Political 
Songs, p. 60 (Camden Soc.) ; Walt, of Ilemiug- 
burgh, i. 313 (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Trivet’s An- 
sales, p. 332 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Hlaauw’s Barons’ 
War, pp. J01, 117, 118, 131, 177, 243, 262 (2nd 
edit. 1871); Froth pro’s Simon de Montfort, p. 
330 ; for William de Loyboitruo, Nicolas's Royal 
Navy, i. 408, 409, 436,' 437; Burrows's Cinque 
Ports, p. 129 (Historic Towns).] W, 11. 

LEYBURN, GEORGE, D.D. (1593- ! 
3677), catholic divine, was horn in Westmore- j 
land in 1 593, of an ancient and once wealthy j 
family, whose fortunes were reduced to a very j 
low ebb through the delinquency of James j 
Leyburn, who was executed in Elizabeth's 
reign for maintaining the pope’s supremacy. 
He was admitted a student in the English Col- 
lege at Douay on 16 March 1616-17, under 
the name of George Bradley, studied philo- ! 
sophy under the celebrated Thomas White, 
and was ordained priest on 5 Aug. 1625. 
Subsequently he resided in Arras College 
at Paris, and in 1660 came to the English 
mission. On landing at Dover he was ar- 
rested and committed to the castle, but he 
soon obtained his liberty through the inter- 
cession of Queen Henrietta Maria, who made 
him one of her chaplains, and consulted him 
on most matters relating to the catholics, 
until she was obliged bv an order in council 
to dismiss all the ecclesiastics in her house- 
hold. Leyburn was then imprisoned, and 
after being again released at the queen’s re- 
quest, he retired to Douay College, where he 
was employed in teaching philosophy and 
divinity. At this period he was created D.D. 
by the university of Eheims. Shortly before 
the commencement of the civil war he re- 
turned to England, and in 1 644 he was a pri- 
soner in the Tower of London, where he inel 
Monck,and foretold that he would be a gene- 
ral in the north, and would eventually com- 
mand the three kingdoms (Gumblb, Life of 
General Monk , 1671, p. 118). Echard is of j 
opinion that Monck was much influenced by 
this prediction {Hist, of England , .3rd edit., 
ii. 746). On procuring his release Leyburn 
withdrew to France, and rendered valuable 
services to the royalist party. In 1647 he 
was sent to Ireland, with credentials from 
the court in exile, in order to bring about a 
better understanding between the two ca- 
tholic armies and the Duke of Ormonde (see 
Memoirs of George .Leyburn, 1722). 
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In 1648 Richard Smith, bishop of Chalce- 
don, then residing at Paris, appointed Ley- 
burn his vicar-general in England, in con- 
, junction with Mark Harrington, B.D., of the 
[ Sorbonne. Afterwards he was chosen* pre- 
| sident of the English College at Douay, on 
■ the death of Dr. William Hyde, and was in- 
I stalled by patent dated 24 June 1652. He 
! governed the college for about eighteen years, 

: resigning the presidency in favour of his 
! nephew, John Leyburn [q.v.], in 1670. Sub- 
sequently he resided at Rome for a year and 
a half. He died at Chalon-sur-Saone in 
Champagne on 29 Dec.. 1677 {Palatine Note- 
book, iii. 103, 175). 

His anonymous biographer says he ‘left 
behind him a character becoming the primi- 
tive ages, and the inhabitants of Chalon to 
this day pay a respect to his memory little 
inferior to that of a canonised saint’ {Memoirs 
of George Leyburn, sig. A 2). Throughout 
his life he was hostile to the jurisdiction of 
the catholic chapter in England. 

‘ The Memoirs of George Leyburn . . . 
Being a Journal of his Agency for Prince 
Charles in Ireland in the year 1647/ ap- 
peared at London in 1722, 12mo. His other 
works are: 1. ‘An Epistle Declarators, or 
I Manifest, written by G. L. [i.e. George Ley- 
burn j to his Brethren residing in Eng- 
land’ [Douay], 1657, 16mo, pp. 51. 2. ‘The 
| Sumrae of Doctor Leyburnes Answere to a 
Letter printed against him by Mr. Blac- 
loe’ [Thomas White], Douay, J057, 1.6mo, 
pi*. 42. .3. ‘A Letter written by G. L, to 

Air. And. Kingh. and Mr. Tho. Med ’ [Douay, 

1 16571, l6mo. 4. ‘To Iler Most Excellent 
; Maiest ie Henrietta Maria, Queen of Great 
Brituign, Dr. Leyburn's Apologie’ [Douay ? 
1660P ], 4t.o. 5. ‘ l)r. Leybums Encyclical! 

Answer to an Encyclicall Epistle sent to 
our Brethren of England/ Douay, 1661, 4to, 
pp. 96. This was in reply to ‘An Ency- 
clical Epistle sent to their Brethren by the 
j Venerable Dean and Chapter of the Ca- 
tholick Clergy in England upon occasion of 
! Dr. Leyburn’ [1660], 4to. There also ap- 
| pea red * A Manifest Publisht to their Brethren 
j by the ( leneral Chapter of the Catholick 
j English Clergy. In Vindication of their In- 
nocency from the false calumnies laid upon 
them in a seditious libel publisht by I)r. 
Lev bum ’ [166 IJ, 4to. 6. ‘ Vindici© censur© 
Diinceme; seu confutatio scripti cujusdam 
Thom© Albii [White] contra lataxn & 8. 
facilitate theologica Duacena in 22 propo- 
sitiones ejus censuram/ Douay, 1661, 4to. 
Dodd says that some attribute the authorship 
of this book to John Warner {Church Hist. 
iii. 491). 7. ‘Holy Characters/ 2*parts, 

Douay, 166:?, 8vo. . . ; : 
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[Life prefixed to Leyburn’s Memoirs ; Dodd’s the indiscreet zeal by which James II tried 
Church Hist. iii. 290 ; Panztmi’s Memoirs, pp. to advance the catholic cause, and he boldly 
228, 235, 244, 345, Douay Diaries, p. 230.] ^ told the king that the fellows and students 

T. C. of Magdalen College, Oxford, were grievously 
LEYBURN, JOHN, D.D. (1620-1702), wronged, and that restitution ought to be 
catholic prelate, fourth son of John Leyburn made to them on religious as well as poli- 
and Catharine Carr, and nephew of Dr. George tical grounds. Macaulay says that Leyburn, 
Leyburn [q. v.], was born in 1620, and edu- j ‘with some learning and a rich vein of na- 
cated ip the English College at Douay, where j tural humour, was the most cautious, dex- 
he was admitted a student on 20 June 1063. ! terous, and taciturn of men,’ and that ‘he 
He received holy orders, was engaged lor seems t o have behaved on all occasions like 
some time in teaching the classics in the col- , a wise and honest man.’ He became the first 
lege, and during the time of the civil wars j vicar-apostolic of the London district, which 
he was tutor to Francis Browne, eldest son I was created by letters apostolic of 30 Jan. 
of Viscount Montague, and made the tour of j 1687-8. 

Europe with his pupil. He was one of the j "When the revolution broke out Bishops 
divines recommended to the authorities at Leyburn and Giffard were seized at Favers- ' 
Rome in 1657 as successor to Richard Smith, ! ham on their way to Dover, and were ac- 
bishop of Chalcedon, vicar-apostolic of Lug- ’ tuall vender arrest when the king was brought 
land. For about twelve years he resided in 1 into ‘that town. Both prelates were com- 
England as domestic chaplain in the family , mittod to prison, Leyburn being sent to the 
of Lord Montague. In a list of persons | Tower. On 9 duly 1690 he and Giffard were 
deemed worthy of promotion to the projected j liberated on bail by the court of queen’s 
episcopate in England in 1669 he is merit ioned j bench, on condition that they transported 
as professor of theology and a canon of the ; themselves beyond sea before the last day of 
chapter, an excellent catholic, of great piety j the following month (Luttrell, Hist. Kela- 
and prudence, but who had once been a ■ tioti of State Affairs, ii. 73). Afterwards he 
heretic, and who had a brother who was a was frequently alarmed and summoned when 
very great puritan (Brady , Episcopal Sucres- any disturbance happened in relation to the 
sion, iii. 141). Unlike his uncle, he regarded government, but eventually the ministry, 
the catholic chapter in England as validly j being fullv satisfied with his conduct, took 
erected, and likewise confirmed by the holy ; no further notice of him, and only desired to 
® ee * i be made acquainted from time to time with 

He was appointed president of the English ; his place of abode. He died in London on 
College at Douay, that post being surrendered 9 June 1702, and was succeeded in the vi- 
to him by his uncle, Dr. George Leyburn, in j carinte-apostolic of the London district by 
May 1670. He resigned the presidency in j Dr. Bonaventure Giffard [q. v.j 

Dodd says he was diminutive in stature, 
had acquired the character of being both wise 
and polite, and was a great master of style 
in the Latin tongue. Ho was not only a 


1676, and soon afterwards proceeded to Rome, 
when he became secretary and auditor to 
Cardinal Howard. In a particular congre- 
gation for English affairs held in the Qui- 

rinal Palace on QAug. 1685, the Propaganda, 1 theologian, but also a good mathematician, 
on the relation of the Cardinal of Norfolk, and an intimate friend of Descartes and 
elected Leyburn vicar-apostolic of all Eng- j Hobbes (Brady, iii. 147). 

Leyburn translated into Latin Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s treatise on the soul, under the title 
of ‘ Demonstratio Tmmortalitatis Animce Ra- 
tionalis,’ Paris, 1651 and 1655, fol. With 
Giffard, P. Ellis, and James Smith he pub- 
lished * A Pastoral Letter from the four 
Catholic Bishops to the Lay-Catholics of Eng- 
land’ (on the re-establishment of catholic 
episcopal authority in England), London, 


land, and the pope gave his approbation the 
same day. He was consecrated at Rome on 
9 Sept., ^with the title of bishop of Adrume- 
tum, in partibus. In the following month 
he arrived in London, and the king lodged 
him in St. James’s Palace, and allowed him 
a pension of 1 ,000/. a year. With him came 
Ferdinand* count of Adda, as papal nuncio. 

Some time afterwards he made a pastoral ^ 

visitation throughout the whole kingdom, ad- 1688 1747 4to. 
ministering the sacrament of confirmation to ’ ’ 

great numbers of people, for there had been 
no catholic bishop resident in England since 
1629. During his residence at court he was 
on terms of intimacy with Dr. Thomas Cart- 
wright, bishop of Chester. 

Leyburn vainly endeavoured to moderate 


[Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 381, 466, 528; 
Palmer’s Life of Card. Howard., p. 200; Pan- 
zani’s Memoirs, pp. 337, 341-5, 365, 373, 375, 
887, 464; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. vii. 242; > 
Bishop Cartwright’s Diary, pp.^, 44-55, 61,64, 
71, 79-82, 86 ; Luttrell’s Hist. Relation of. State 
Affairs, i. 405, 409, 420, 443, ii. 65; Catholicon, 
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1817, iv. 86; Jones’s Popery Tracts, pp. 174, 
260 ; Macaulay’s Hist, of England ; Egcrton 
MS. 2260, f. 133 ; Addit. MS. 22910, f. 157.1 

T. C. 

LEYCESTER, JOHN (./?. 1639), miscel- 
laneous writer, was born in 1598 in Cheshire, 
of low parentage, although probably con- 
nected with Sir Peter Leycester, bart. [q. v.], 
of that county. At the age of twenty-one 
(28 Jan. 1619-20) he was matriculated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and graduated 
B.A. on 28 Feb. 1621-2. Tie afterwards 
became a schoolmaster, in which calling he 
appears to have spent his life, lie wrote, 
among other things, ‘Enchiridion sou Fasci- 
culus Adagiorum Selectissimorum, or a 
Manual of the Choicest Adagies,’ London, 
1623, 8vo (Latin and English) ; ‘An Excel- 
lent Oration of Dr. John Rainolds,’ translated 
from the Latin, London, 1638, 8vo; and two 
joems, in single sheets folio, ‘ An Elegiacall 
! Epitaph upon t lie deplored Death of that • lle- 
' igious and Valiant Gentleman, Colonell J ohn 
lampden, Esquire,’ London, 1641 ; and ‘ Eng- 
land’s Miraculous Preservat ion Emblematic- 
ally Described, Erected for a perpetuall 
Monument to Posterity,’ London, 1646. 

[Wood’s Athona* Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 636; Oxf. 
Univ. Reg. (Oxf. Hist. Hoc.), ii. ii. 381, iii. 406 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.) T. B. S. 

LEYCESTER, Sin PETEK (1614-1678), 
antiquary, born on 3 March 1613-14, was the 
eldest son of Peter Leycester of Nether 
Tabley, Cheshire, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Randle Mainwaring, hart ., of Over Poo- 
rer, in the same county. ITe became a gen- 
tleman commoner of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, on 13 Oct. 1629, but did not graduate, 
and entered himself at. Gray’s Inn on 20 Aug. 
1632 ( Harl . MS. 1912). At the outbreak of 
the civil war he was appointed by the king 
one of hiscommissioners of array for Cheshire, 
and had in consequence to leave Nether 
Tabley at the close of 1642. He was at. Ox- 
ford at the time of its surrender to Fairfax 
in June 1646, and obtained accordingly the 
benefit of the articles then agreed to. He 
betook himself to London, whore he com- 
pounded for his estates for 7471. 10#. The 
next four years of his life were passed in the 

f arrisons of the king, apparently as a civilian, j 
’or some implication in the political move- J 
ments of 1655 Leycester, after being im- j 
prisoned for a while in Chester Castle, was 
taken to London, and gave his bond for his 
future good behaviour. His loyalty was re- 
warded with a baronetcy on 10 Aug. 1660. 
He died at Nether Tabley on 11 Oct. 1678, 
and was buried at Great Budworth, Cheshire. 

► By his marriage on 6 Nov. 16*12 with Eliza- 
beth (1020-1679), third daughter of Gilbert, 


lord Gerard, of Gerards Bromley, he had 
three sons and three daughters. 

Leycester is author of a work of great re- 
search and accuracy,. entitled ‘Historical 
Antiquities in two books ; the first treating 
in general of Great Brittain and Ireland ; the 
second containing particular remarks con- 
cerning Cheshire, and chiefly of Bucklow 
Hundred. "YVhereunto is annexed a tran- 
script of Doomsday- Book, so far as it con- 
cemeth Cheshire,’ &c., fol., London, 1673. 
Ormerod incorporated it with his ‘ History 
of Cheshire,’ 1819. 

Leycester having stated that, in his opinion, 
Aniicia, wife of Ralph Mainwaring, was not 
Earl Hugh Cyveliok’s lawful daughter, Sir 
Thomas Mainwaring of Peover, who, with 
Leycester, was descended from her, imme- 
diately published a ‘Defence of Amicia/ 
12mo, 1073. The controversy only closed 
with the death of Leycester, who, in the 
opinion of the most competent judges, got 
the worst of it. Wood states that at the 
assizes held at Chester in 1675 the dispute 
was decided by the justices itinerant, who, 
as he had heard, adjudged the right of the 
matter t o Mainwaring. The College of Arms, 
under the lend of Sir William Dugddie, also 
declared in favour of Amicia’s legitimacy (cf. 
Duo dale, Bnronaye , i. 41). A contemporary 
humorist ridiculed the affair in sotne verses 
entitled ‘ A New Ballad made of a high and 
mighty Controversy between two Cheshire 
Knights,’ 1673 (reprinted in Beuimont’s In- 
troduction to the ‘Amici a Tracts’ from Ash- 
molean MSS. No. 860, iii. art, 1, and No. 
836, art. 183). 

Leycester’s contributions to the contro- 
versy were : 1 . ‘ An Answer to the Book of 
Sir Thomas Mamvari’nge . . . entituled “A 
Defence of Amicia,”’ 8vo, London,' 1673. 
The original manuscript is* among Gough’s 
books in the Bodleian Library. 2. ‘Addenda, 
or some things to be added in my Answer to 
Sir Thomas Manwaring’s Book : to be placed 
immediately after Page 90’ [of the ‘Answer’], 
8vo, London, November 1673. 3k. ‘Two 

Books: the first being styled A Reply to 
Sir Thomas Manwaring’s Book entituled An 
Answer to Sir Peter Leicester’s Addenda. 
The other styled Sir Thomas ManWanng’s 
Law-Cases Mistaken/ 2 pts. 8vOjf London, 
1674. 4. ‘A Reply to S r ThomfksflMah- 
waring’s Answer to my two bo0kse ( >; The 
second reply. Together with the &ase of 
Amicia truly stated,’ 8vo, London, ]L676. 
The copy in the British Museum is annqtited 
by Leycester. 6. ‘ An Answer to SirTfcdinas 
Manwaring’s Book, intituled A® Admo- 
nition to the Reader of Sir. Peter Leices- 
ter’s Books, 8vo, London, 1677. The entire 
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series of the tracts written by Mainwaring 
and Leycester on this subject were reprinted 
by the Chctham Society from the collection* 
at Peover, under the editorship of William 
Beamont (3 pts. 1869), 

Leycester left a large collection of unpub- 
lished manuscripts, which are now at Tabley 
House, Cheshire, in the possession of his de- 
scendant Lord de Tabley; they have been 
calendared by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission (1st Iiep. Appendix, pp. 46-60). 
Among them is a treatise entitled ‘ Prolego- 
mena Histories de Musica P. L which could 
only have been written by an accomplished 
musician. Mention may also be made of a 
theological dissertation * On the Soul of M an,’ 
dated 1063, which is accompanied by a long 
correspondence upon the subject between 
Leycester and his old college tutor, Samuel 
Shipton, rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 

An engraving from a miniature of Ley- 
cester at Nether Tabley is given in Orme- 
rod’s ‘.Cheshire/ vol. i. p. liv ; another from 
a portrait, probably by Lely, is prefixed to 
pt. i. of the Chetham Society’s edition of the 
‘ Amicia Tracts.’ 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 1173-4; 
Ormerod’s Cheshire, i. 29-32, 451, 459, 461-3, 
and elsewhere; Harl. MB. 2146, f. 108 ; Chet- 
ham Society’s Miscellanies, i. 13-15; Turnbull’s 
Prefatory Remarks to Mainwaring’s Reply (pri- 
vately printed, 1864); Beamon t’s Introduction 
(Chetham Soc.) referred to ; Bailey’s Sir Peter 
Leycester, 1878.] G. G. 

LEYDEN* JOHN, M.D. (1776-1811), 
physician and poet, son of John Leyden and 
Isabella Scott., was born on 8 Sept. 1776 at 
Denholm, in the parish of Cavers, Roxburgh- 
shire. He received some elementary school- 
ing at Kirktown, and from 1790 to 1797 he 
was a student at Edinburgh University, 
greatly distinguishing himself as a scholar 
and reading very widely {Life of Scott , i. 
324). ■> In tne vacations he studied natural 
science and the Scandinavian and modern 
languages, besides Hebrew, Arabic, and Per- 
sian. His professional pursuits included both 
philosophy and theology, and he gave some 
attention to medicine. He practised public 
Speaking at the University Literary Society. 
Among his associates were Brougham, Sydney 
Smith> Jeffrey, Homer, and Thomas Brown. 
Frotn' 1796 to 1798 he was tutor to the sons 
of Mr. Campbell, Fairfield, Edinburgh, accom- 
panying them in 1797-8 to St. Andrews, 
where he was licensed as a preacher. His 
pulpit appearances were not successful ( Con - 
Maple and his Correspondents, i. 194). 

‘Leyden as a student had made the ac- 
quaintance of Anderson, editor of the ‘ British 
Poets/ through whom he contributed to the 


‘ Edinburgh Literary Magazine.’ He was one 
of the first to welcome the ‘ Pleasures of 
Hope ’ (Beattie, Life of Campbell , iii. 263), 
although subsequently he and Campbell had 
a ridiculous quarrel with some amusing con- 
sequences ( Life of Scott , vi. 326). In 1799 
he came to know Richard Heber, then study- 
ing Scottish literature in Edinburgh. About? 
the same time Leyden published ‘ A His- 
torical and Philosophical Sketch of the Dis- 
coveries and Settlements of the Europeans 
in Northern and Western Africa at the 
close of the Eight eenth Century/ which was 
enlarged to two volumes by Hugh Murray, 
1817. To Lewis’s ‘Tales of Wonder/ 1801, 
lie contributed ‘The Elf King/ a ballad, 
and on the combined recommendation of 
Hober and Anderson he edited for Constable 
the ‘ Complaynt of Scot land/ with an elabo- 
rate preliminary dissertation and an excel- 
lent glossary. Although not free fromerrorthe 
work gave a wholesome stimulus to the study 
of early Scottish literature (see Dr. Murray’s 
edition of the Complaynt, Early English Text 
Society). Heber introduced him (1801) to 
Scott, whom he materially helped with the 
earlier volumes of the ‘ Border Minstrelsy ' 

( 1802), contributing five poems to vol. i. and 
material for the learned disquisition on fairies 
to vol. ii. (ib. i. 326 ). About the same time 
he made the acquaintance of ltitson, but their 
mutual sympathy was limited. While ac- 
companying two Germans in 1800 to the 
Scottish highlands and the Hebrides, he in- 
vestigated the Ossianic question, and re- 
covered from Beattie ut Aberdeen the anony- 
mous poem ‘ Albania/ which he published 
along with Wilson’s ‘ Clyde ’ in his 4 Scottish 
Descriptive Poems/ 1 802. For six months in 
1802 he edited the third series of the ‘Scots 
Magazine/ contributing himself both prose 
and verse. The poem lacks symmetry, but 
hus descriptive and patriotic passages of 
great power and beauty. In several of his 
miscellaneous lyrics Leyden shows his best 
poetic quality. 

Meanwhile, in default of a church appoint- 
ment, Leyden was thinking of emulating 
Mungo Park’s example as an African dis- 
coverer, when the Right Hon. William Dun- 
das secured for him the post of assistant-sur- 
geon at Madras. Ilis previous medical studies 
enabled him in six months to take at St. 
Andrews a nominal M.D. degree. For some 
months he zealously studied oriental lan- 
guages, prepared for publication bis ‘ Scenes 
of Infancy/ and passed a pleasant time in 
London with Heber and George Ellis. He 
reached Madras on 19 Aug. 1 

At first Leyden had charge of the Madras 
general hospital. In January 1804, as sur-. 
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geon and naturalist, lie accompanied the com- 
missioners over the Mysore provinces taken 
from Tippoo Sultaun, and prepared a report 
on the geology, the diseases, the crops, and 
the languages of the districts traversed. The 
great strain produced a fever in November, 
and he stayeaat Seringaputum, where he was 
1)efriendea by Sir John Malcolm. When con- 
valescent he studied Sanscrit, and translated 
from Persian and Hindustani. From May to 
September 1805 he travelled for his health 
through Malabar on to Cochin and Quilon. 
whence he sailed for Penang. While being 
chased on the voyage by a French priva- 
teer, Leyden characteristically composed a 
vigorous ode to his Malay krees, or dagger. 
In Penang he wrote a ‘Dissertation on the 
Languages and J nterat lire of the I ndo-Chinese 1 
Nations,’ afterwards printed in 4 Asiatic lie- 
searches,’ vol. x. 

Returning to India in 1800, Leyden settled 
at Calcutta, llis elaborate essay submitted ; 
to the government in 1807 on the Indo-Per- j 
sian, Indo-Chinese, and Dekkan languages 
led to his elect ion as a member of t he Asiat ic 
Society and as professor of Hindustani in 
the Calcutta college. But In? soon accepted 
Lord Minto’s offer of the post of judge of the 
twenty-four pargunnnhs of Calcutta, and at 
the beginning of 1800 was appointed com- 
missioner of the court of requests in Cal- 
cutta. While holding that office he under- 
took grammars of the Malay and Prncrit 
tongues, besides many translations. 

Towards the end of 1810 Lord Minto ap- 
pointed Leyden assay-master of the mint at 
Calcutta, and in 181 J he accompanied Lord 
Minto to Java, ‘ to assist,’ as he wrote to his 
father on the voyage, ‘ in settling the coun- 
try when conquered, and as interpreter for 
the Malay language’ (White, Supplement to 
Sir Walter Scott's Memoir, p. 1 05). When 
the expedition halted for some days at Ma- 
lacca, Leyden journeyed inland, scrutinising 
'original Malays’ and visiting sulphurous 
.hot wells. Java was reached on 4 Aug., and 
as there was no opposition at Batavia a 
leisurely possession was effected. Leyden’s 
literary zeal took him into an unventilated 
native library ; fever supervened, and lie died j 
at Cornel is, after three days’ illness, 28 Aug. ; 
1811. 

Before the Literary Society of Bombay 
William Erskine read a eulogium, in which 
he claimed for Leyden that in eight years ; 
he had done almost as much for Asia as the 
combined scholarship of centuries had done 
for Europe — he had ' nearly effected a classi- j 
fication of its various languages and their 
kindred dialects ’ (ib. p. Ill ). Sir John Mal- 
’ colm, besides a high estimate delivered at a 


visitation of the college at. Fort William, sent 
to the ‘ Bombay Courier ’ a poetical tribute 
fo his friend’s memory (Leyden, Poetical 
liemaim, p. xci). Scott, in addition to fre- 
quent references, embalmed his ‘ bright and 
brief career ’ in the ' Lord of the Isles,’ iv. xi. 

: Lord Cockburn, after referring to his uncon- 
; scious egotism and his uncouth aspect and 
uncompromising demeanour — characteristics 
also noted by Scott and Lockhart — declares 
there was ‘ no walk in life, depending on 
ability, where Leyden could not have shone ’ 
(Memorials of his Time, p. 179). The Ettrick 
Shepherd bewailed the loss of the poet’s 
' glowing measure,’ and Lockhart fully recog- 
nised his extraordinary abilities and attain- 
ments as a scholar (Life qf Scott, i. 324, &c.) 
Constable, for whom he edited the ‘ Com- 
playnt of Scotland,’ had a high appreciation 
of him (Constable and his Correspondents, i. 
190). A monument to his memory was 
erected by public subscription at Denholm in 
1801, and there also in 1875 the centenary 
of his birt h was celebrated under the presi- 
dency of J iOrd Ncaves. 

Sir Walter Scott contributed his ‘ Memoir 
of Leyden ’ to the ‘Edinburgh Annual Re- 
gister’ of 1811; the Rev. James Morton 
edited Leyden’s ‘ Poetical Remains,’ with 
memoir, in 1819; ‘Poems and Ballads of John 
Leyden, ’with Scott’s ‘Memoir ’supplemented . 
by Robert White, appeared in 1858; and a 
centenary volume of the ‘ Scenes of Infancy,’ 

! with biography by the Rev. W. W., Tulloch, 
was published in 1875. Dr. Tjullodu quotes 
from ‘ Reports and Proceedings of the Brit ish 
and Foreign Bible Society,’ 181 1-1 2, showing 
that Leyden had translated one or more of 
, the gospels into Paslitu, Maldivian, Balloch, 
Macassar, and Bugis. Of his translations 
; into English his ‘ Malay Annals,’ with intro- 
i duction by Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, ap- 
, peared in 1821, and his ’* Commentaries of 
! Baber,’ completed by William Erskine, in 
1 829. Such an am ount of work almost j usti- 
fies Leyden’s remark that he was able to excel 
! Sir William Jones in his own particular 
' sphere. There is a legend (Scotsman, 26 April 
: 1890) that he wrote ‘ An Account of his 
Contemporaries, not to be published while 
any of them were alive ; ’ and he contributed 
to the ‘Scots Magazine ’ of February 1802 
an amusing notice of the,/ Edinburgh Book-, 
sellers,’ reprinted in ‘ Literary Gems,’ 1826. - 

[Memoirs mentioned in text ; Constable and 
his Correspondents, vol. i. ; Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott, vols. i. ii. iii. vi. ; Gent. Mag. 1812, pt. i. 
pp. 409, 420, 486.] T. 

LEYLAND, JOSEPH BENTLEY (1811- 
1851), sculptor, born at Halifax on 31 March 
1811. was son of Roberts Levland. a well- 
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known naturalist. Early in life he showed 
a talent for modelling, and adopted sculpture 
as a profession. lie exhibited at Manches- 
ter (1832) the model of a greyhound and a 
colossal statue of ‘ SpnrtacuK/ In 1 843 he 
completed a large head of ‘ Satan/ which he 
sent to London for exhibition. lie resided 
for a time in London, and studied design 
under Benjamin Robert Haydon [ q. v.J A 
statue by him of ‘ Kilmeny, the Sinless 
Maiden/ wus purchased for the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Halifax. Perhaps 
Leyland’s most important work was a statue 
of Dr. Beckwith of York, which was placed 
in York Minster. Ley land did not exhibit, 
at the Royal Academy, but in 1834 and 
1839 sent models of groups of hounds to the 
Socioty of British Artists in Suffolk Street. 
His group of African bloodhounds was de- 
scribed by Landseer as ‘the noblest modern 
work of its kind.’ It is now, with a colossal 
figure, ‘The Thracian Falconer/ in the Sal- 
ford Museum. Ley land died at Halifax on 
26 Jan. 1851, aged 39. 

[Redgrave’s Diet., of Artists ; Art Journal, 
1851; private information.] L. C. 

LEYSpN, THOMAS (1549-1608 }'), poet 
and physician, was born at Neath in Gla- 
morganshire in 1549. Tie was educated at 
Winchester, becoming scholar in 1563. In 
1567 he was elected scholar of New College, 

< >xford, where he was fellow from 1569 to 
1586. He graduated B.A. about March 
1571, and proceeded M.A. 1 Feb. 1575-6, 
and M.B. 8 July 1 583. 1 n 1 583 he was pr< >c- 

tor of the university, and took part in the 
contest then proceeding between the proctors 
and the vice-chancellor as to the appoint- 
ment of the clerk of the market. At ( )xfnrd 
Leyson was famed for his Latin verses. When 
Albertus & Lasco, nephew of John Laski 
[q. v.J, visited Oxford in 1583, Leyson dis- 
puted before him. Leaving Oxford he settled 
at Bath and practised physic, and died there 
some time after 1607. lie was buried in St. 
James’s Church, Bath. Leyson was a friend of 
Sir John Harrington and Sir Edward St rad- 
ling. Stradling’s house, St. Donats Castle 
in Glamorganshire, suggested a Latin poem 
by Leyson* which was turned into Welsh by . 
Dr. John Davydd Rhys, and published, with- j 
out date as ‘ Venustum Poema.’ Reference j 
is made in it to the medical knowledge which 
Leyson acquired about 1580; the date 1569 i 
which has been assigned to the publication j 
{Notes and Queries , 3rd ser. vii. 35) is conse- j 
quently too early. Wood says that Leyson j 
wrote much Latin verse, which was printed, 
but it has never been collected. 

[Wood’s Athene Oxon. eel. Bliss, U. 27 ; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxon. i. 187, 199, 228, 224 ; Reg. 


Univ. Oxford (Oxf. Hist. 8oe.), ii. i. 252, ii. 126, 
iii. 10; Kirby’s Winchester Scholars, p. 139; 
Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, p. 272.] 

W. A. J. A. 

t >» 

| LHUYD. [See also Lloyd, Lt.wyd, and 
1 Loyd.] 

LHUYD, EDWARD (1660-1709), Celtic 
scholar and naturalist, born in 1660, was the 
natural son of Edward Llwyd of Llanvorda, 
near Oswestry. The father was the son of 
another Edward Llwyd, who died in 1662, 
and he was tin; last, male representative of this 
branch of the Llwyd family ( Byegones , i. 
122; York, Royal Tribes of Wales, e d. 1887, 
p. 196). His mother was Bridget, second 
daughter of a Mr. Pryse of Gogerddan, Cardi- 
ganshire, and it is said that IJwyd was bom 
at Gian Ffraid, in the parish of Llanfihangel 
Geneu’r Glyn in that, county. He entered 
Jesus College, Oxford, 31 Oct. 1682. Wood 
{Athens', iv. 723), confusing him with an- 
other Edward Lloyd from Kidwelly in Car- 
marthenshire, wrongly gives the dateas 1687. 
He did not proceed to a degree, but in 1684 
was appointed under-keoper of the recently 
established Ashmolean Museum, and in 1090, 
on the resignation of Dr. Robert Plot, he was 
appointed head keeper, lie travelled much 
for the purpose of collecting specimens in 
natural history for the museum, and in 1693 
he was employed by Dr. Gibson to collect 
materials in Wales for a new edition of Cam- 
den’s ‘ Britannia/ which was published in 
1695. Soon after Lhuyd issued a circular 
inviting subscriptions to enable him to under- 
take an extended antiquarian and scientific 
tour for five years. A public subscription 
was opened in 1697, whereupon he issued 
an elaborate syllabus, in the form of ‘Pnro- 
chinl Queries in order to a Geographical Dic- 
tionary and Natural History, &c.,of Wales, 
by the Undertaker Edward Lhuyd,’ and set 
out for Wales. He visited every county 
there, made extracts from manuscripts, copied 
inscriptions, and collected curiosities. 

From Montgomery, ho dated (under 1 Nov. 
1698) the preface to his first published work, 

‘ Lithophylaeii Britannici ichnographla ; 
sive Lapidum aliorumque Fossilium Britan- 
nicorum singulari figura insignium distri- 
butio . . . cum Epistolis de quibusdam circa 
marina fossilia et stirpes minerales preesertira 
notandis/ London, 1699, 8vo. Tnis work, 
which is a methodical catalogue of the figured 
fossils of tho Ashmolean Museum, Lhuyd had 
expected the university to print at its own ex- 
pense, but this being refused, it was printed 
at the expense of Sir Isaac Newton, Sir 
Hans Sloane, and a few other of Lhuyd’s 
learned friends, and the issue was limited to 
120 copies. Owing to Lhuyd’s absence from 
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Oxford at the time, it proved full of in- 
accuracies, and he prepared a second edit ion, 
which was published after his death by W. 
Huddesfora, Oxford, 1700, 8vo. In 1699 
Lhuyd went to Scotland, 'and the following 
year to Ireland, thence returning towards the 
end of 1700 to Cornwall, where he spent three 
or four months studying Cornish. lie was 
at first accompanied by William Jones, Robert 
Wynn, and David Parry, but the first left 
him in Cornwall. They were regarded with 
suspicion almost everywhere, being looked 
upon as conjurers in Pembrokeshire, while 
at Helston in Cornwall t hoy were arrested as 
thieves (Price, Archeeoluj/ia Conm-Britan - 
nica). In 1701 he, with probably two of his I 
companions, crossed to Brittany, and had j 
been there scarcely three weeks when he was j 
arrested at St. Pol de J .eon as a spy, but j 
after an imprisonment, of eighteen (lavs at 1 
Brest he was released on condition of leaving ! 
the country forthwith ( Rowland, Mtma \ 
Antigua, pp. 315-17). 

Returning to Oxford, he was created M.A. : 
honoris causa by the convocation 21 July ! 
1701, on condition that he should read six 
* solemn lectures upon nat ural history, one 
every year, during the space of six years.’ 
These lectures were published, under the title 
of 1 De Stellis Marinis,’ in a work of that name 
by J. H. Luick, Leipzig, 1733, fol., but 
were subsequently incorporated by lluddes- 
ford in his second edition of the ‘ Lithophy- 
lacium.’ The next few years Lhuyd spent 
in arranging the results of his research, and 
in 1707, after much delay on the part of the 
rinters, was published the first, volume of 
is * Arclueologia Britannica : an Account 
of the Languages, Histories, and Customs of 
Great Britain, from collections and obser- 
vations in Travels through Wales, Cornwall, 
Bas-Bretagne, Ireland, and Scotland. Vol. i. 
Glossography.’ This volume consists of an 
elaborate ‘comparative etymology’ of the 
.Celtic languages with Welsh, Irish, Cornish, 
and Breton grammars and dictionaries. At 
the commencement, a list of the subscribers 
towards the author’s travels is inserted, 
but we know from another source (Owen, 
j B ritish Retnaim, p. 152) that the whole 
amount subscribed within the five years was 
only 365/. 5 a. Most of the subscribers were : 
dissatisfied that the first volume should be \ 
purely philological (IIearnb, Collection h, ed. j 
l)oble,ii.58), and no second volume appeared. 1 
Lhuyd circulated in Ireland and Scotland 
some separate copies of his Trish-English dic- 
tionary from his ‘ Archceologia Britannica,’ 
in order to obtain corrections. His dic- 
% Jionary is based upon a manuscript ‘ Vocabu- ' 
lari urn Hibemicum et Latinum,’ compiled bv j 


Richard Plunket at Trim, co. Meath, in 1662, 
with additions from Keating’s ‘ForasFeasaar 
Eirinn,’ from Michael O’Clory’s ‘ Seanasan 
nuadh,’ from Sheridan’s version of the Old 
Testament, and O’Donnel’s version of the 
New Testament. It is preceded by an Irish 
grammar extracted from that of Francis 
O’Molloy and by a preface in Irish words, but 
with very few of the characteristics of Irish 
prose. The writer no doubt had the help of 
some native in writing it, but certainly not 
j of a scholar. The Irish preface was trans- 
lated by David Malcolm, and was pub- 
lished in 1732 in a prospectus of a proposed 
Gaelic dictionary (probably a reprint of 
Lhuyd’s), and was subsequently included in 
a collection of Malcolm’s ‘ Letters, Essays,’ 
&c., London, 1738, 8vo. 

In November 1708 Lhuyd was elected 
fellow of the Royal Society in spite of the 
hostility of Dr. Woodward. Woodward had 
quarrelled with Lhuyd, respecting the origin 
of marine fossils, which Woodward had as- 
cribed to the effects of the deluge. On 
11 March 1709 Lhuyd was elected superior 
beadle of divinity, his friend II ear ne retiring 
from the candidature in his favour (ib. ii, 
175). But he did not long survive his elec- 
tion. He had suffered from asthma for many 
years, an attack of pleurisy supervened, and 
i lie died at the museum 30 June 1709. He 
j was buried in St. Michael’s Church, in the 
j south aisle, appropriated to Jesus College, 
i and known as the Welsh aisle, but no monu- 
! nient marks the spot. ,v 

1 Lhuyd is described by Heame as a ‘ person 
i of singular modesty, good nature, and un- 
: common industry.’ He is often referred 
i to by his contemporaries as ‘honest Lhuyd.’ 

| When at home he lived a retired life at 
Eynsham, near Oxford, and was not: in the 
j least ambitious of preferment. The keeper- 
; ship of the museum was a ‘ mean place, seeing 
there is no salary ’ (ib. i. 244), and his chief 
source of income must have been the fees 
paid by visitors for seeing the curiosities 
(Owen, British Remains, pp. 151-2). 

In addition to Lhuyd’s two larger and 

best-known works already mentioned, he 

supplied some materials for Ray’s ‘ Synopsis 

Stirpium,’ Lister’s ‘ Conchyliorum, ’ Baxter’s 

‘ Glossary’ (which includes a posthumous tract 

by Lhuyd, ‘ De Fluviorum, Montium. Urbium, 

&c., in Britannia nominibus’) Nicholson’s 

‘Historical Library,’ Hickes’s ‘ Thesaurus ’ 

(IIearne, i. 55), Gibson’s edition of fCam- 

den’s Britannia,’ and Collier’s ‘ Historical Die- 
• - - - - - » 

tionary. 

composing ( Xotpo^(opoiypa<f)ia, sive Hogl^hdiee 
descriptio,’ Oxford, 1709, 8vo, ih rejly to 
Holds worth’s ‘ Muacipula, which wasasatire 
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on Wales ( Notes and Queries, 5th ser. xi. 154 ; 
Chalmebs, Biog. Diet. ed. 1815, xx. 235). 
Lhuvd also wrote an ode in Cornish on the 
death of William III, ‘ Carmen Britannicum 
Dialecto Cornubiensi,’ &c. He also contri- 
buted a great number of papers to the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions’ (Nos. 166, 200, 208, 
213,229,243, 252, 209, 292, 295, 314, 316, 
334, 335, 336, the last seven being published 
after his death). 

Lhtiyd’s manuscript collections relating to 
Celtic antiquities consisted of above forty 
volumes in folio, ten in quarto, and above a 
hundred of a smaller size. About four years 
after his death they were offered for sale botli 
to the university and to Jesus College, but 
owing to a quarrel which Lhuyd had with 
Hr. Wynne, then fellow of Jesus, and after- 
wards bishop of St. Asaph, the purchase was 
declined, and they were sold to Sir Thomas 
Sebright of Beechwood in Hertfordshire 
(WILLIAMS, Eminent Welshmen, p. 290). The 
Irish portion of these were given in 1786 
by Sir John Sebright to Trinity College, 
Dublin, where they are still preserved (Notes 
and Queries, 5th ser. iv. 89, 90). Another 
portion of Lhuyd’s collection, including four 
volumes of parchment Welsh manuscripts, 
known as the ‘ Didrefn Gasgliad,’ now form 
MSS. 113 C. 18-21 in the collection of the 
Earl of Macclesfield at Shirburn Castle, being 
probably a part of a bequest of books made 
to the second earl by William Jones (1675- 
1 749) [q. «r.] The rest were sold at Sotheby’s 
in London m April 1807, when most of them 
,yere bought by Sir Watkin Williams Wynn 
of Wynttstay, Denbighshire (sale catalogue 
of the Sebright library; an account of the 
sale is given in Gent. Mag. 1807, i. 419) ; but 
the best part of these were destroyed a few 
years later by a fire that broke out in the 
establishment of a binder in London, whither 
they had been sent {Eminent Welshmen, l.c.) 
Rawlirison MSS. B. 464-9 in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, which relate to Wales, pro- 
babiy.belqnged to Lhuyd, No. 464 being one 
of two existing autograph copies of lus so- 
called ‘Itinerary* (Owen, Pembrokeshire, ed. 
1892, p. xx, note). 

A great member of Lhuyd’s letters to 
different correspondents have been preserved 
and published : sixty-four are among the 
Peniarth MSS., of which twenty were printed 
in the ‘ Cambrian Quarterly Magazine,’ and 
the* remainder in the ‘ Archeeologia Cam- 
brpnsis ’ (see General Index to Arch. Cambr. 
1892, sub ‘Lhuyd’). Besides these there have 
beeft printed from other sources four in the 
^i^dnoriaQ Register’ and four in the ‘Cam- 
; bro-Briton.' . Twelve letters written by him 
reference to Cornish anti- 


2 uities are appended toPryce’s ‘Archeeologia' 
!omu-Britaunica,’ Sherborne, 1790, 4td, 
His correspondence with Henry Rowland is 
printed in that author’s ‘Mona Antiqua,’ 
pp. 301-18 ; his letters to Dr. Richard 
Richardson are given in Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Illustrations,’ i. 310-21, while his letters to 
Aubrey between 1686 and 1694 are still pre- 
served at the Bodleian Library, Oxford. It 
appears that William lluddesford [q. v.] had 
collected materials for a memoir 01 Lhuyd, 
but died before publishing it (Nichols, op. 
cit. i, 586, vi. 474) ; it is very probable that 
his materials were utilised by Nicholas Owen, 
who in 1777 published in his ‘British Re- 
mains,’ London, 8vo, a memoir of Lhuyd, 

* transcribed from a manuscript in jj^ie Ash- 
molean Museum,’ with valuable notes by the 
editor himself. 

[The most, authentic account is given in Owen’s 
British Remains, vide supra ; but a great many 
details as to Lhuyd’s life have been gathered 
from his numerous letters. See also Chalmers’s 
Biog. Diet. ed. 1815, xx. 232-6 (where there are 
several anecdotes about Lhuyd contributed by 
the Rev. David Jones of Welwyn) ; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. p. 913; Parry’s Cambrian Plu- 
tarch ; Hearne’s Collections, ed. Doble, i. 244, ii. 
58, 63. 172-5, 218-19, 224) ; a very full memoir 
in Welsh by O. M. Edwards, esq., in Ceninen 
Gwyl Dewi, 1891,pp. 19-21 ; Boase and Court- 
ney’s Bibl. Cornub.; Borrow’s Wild Wales, 1865, 
pp. 277 sq.] D. Ll. T. 

LIAFWINE, Saint (f. 755). [See 
Lebwin.] 

LIARDET, FRANCIS (1798-1863), 
captain in the navy, second son of John 
Liardet. by the Lady Perpetue Catherine de 
Paul de Lamanon d'Albe, was bom at Chel- 
sea on 14 June 1798. lie entered the navy 
in 1809, on board the Mercury frigate, with 
Captain the Hon. Henry Duncan, in the 
Mediterranean. In March 1810 he was 
transferred to the Belvidera frigate, with 
Captain Richard Byron, on the coast of 
Africa, and afterwards on the North Ameri- 
can station, and was slightly wounded in her 
running fight with and escape from the; 
United States’ squadron under Commodore 1 
Rodgers on 23 June 1812 (James, Naval 
Hist. 1860, v. 357 ; Roosevelt, Naval War 
of 1812, p. 74). After an active commission 
the Belvidera was paid oft* in October 1814, 
and for the next two years he served in the 
West Indies on board the Warrior and Fo- 
rester sloop. After the peace he devoted him- 
self for some time to the study of mathematics' 
and navigation, and in 1819 went a voyage to 
the East Indies as mate of a merchant ship. 
In May 1821 Liardet was appointed to the 
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Hyperion of 4 2 guns, going out to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and afterwards to the West 
Indies, where he was moved into the Union 
schooner, employed in the suppression of 
piracy, in which service he was severely 
wounded, 25 July 1823. On 18 March 1824 
he was promoted to tho rank of lieutenant, 
and appointed to command the Lion schooner 
employed in the same service. In her he 
destroyed several nests of pirates on the 
coast of Cuba, captured nine of their vessels, 
some of their prizes, and a slaver. He was 
first lieutenant of the Procris, attending on 
the Duke of Clarence, then lord high ad- 
miral, in 1827-8, and of the Jaseur at the 
Cape of Good Hope from 1828 to 1832, in 
which period he was three times officially 
reported as having saved life by jumping 
overboard, once in a sea abounding in sharks 
(Young, Arte of Gallantry , 1872, pp. 22, 
35). From 1833 to 1835 he was first lieu- 
tenant of the Snake on the South American ; 
station, and from 1835 to 1838 of the Cleo- 
patra frigate with the lion. Charles Grey. 
On 28 June 1838 he was promoted to be 
commander, and in the following January 
was appointed to the Powerful of 84 guns, ; 
carrying the broad pennant of Commodore ; 
(afterwards Admiral Sir Charles) Napier 
[q. v.], as second in command in the Medi- 
terranean, on the coast of Syria, and ospe- ! 
oially at the bombardment of St. Jean d’Aere. ; 
For his services during this time, when he j 
was frequently in actual command of the 
Powerful, the commodore being employed on 
shore, Liardet was promoted to post rank 
4 Nov. 1840. 

In the following year he accepted an ap- ■ 
pointment as agent for the New Zealand 
Company at Taranaki. He arrived there to- j 
wards the end of September. On 29 Nov., 
in expectation of an attack by the Maoris, , 
he was endeavouring to clear the vent of a j 
rusty old four-pounder when an untimely i 
explosion of the charge destroyed the sight | 
of one eye and seriously injured the other. 
For several years he was almost totally blind. 
Tn February 1842 he left Taranaki for Syd- 
ney, whence lie returned to England. Dur- 
ing his enforced retirement he wrote or dic- 
tated ‘Professional Recollections on points 
of Seamanship, Discipline, &c.,’ 8vo, 1849, 
and the ‘Midshipman’s Companion,’ 12mo, 
1851. In January 1856 he was appointed 
one of the cuptains of Greenwich Hospital, 



was buried in the mausoleum of the old 
cemetery. A marble bust by T. Milnes is in 
the Painted Ilall. I 


In October 1 842 Liardet married Caroline 
Anne, sister of Sir Edmund Filmer. hart., 
and widow of Lieutenant John Jervis Gre- 
gory, R.N., and had issue two daughters and 
one son. 

[Information from the family ; O’Byrne’s Nav. 
Biog. Diet. ; E. J. Wakefield’s Adventure in 
j New Zealand, ii. 68, 163; Wells’s Hist, of Tara- 
| naki, p. 71.] J. K. L. 

1 LIART, MATTHEW (1736-1 782 ?), en- 
graver, born in 1736 in Compton Street, Soho, 

; was son of a sausage-maker, and grandson of 
a barber, belonging to a family of French 
■ Huguenot refugees settled in Soho. Sliow- 
! ing a taste for engraving, Liart was appren- 
ticed by his father to S. F. Ravenet [<j. v.j 
the engraver for seven yoars. He obtained 
a premium from the Society of Arts in 1764 
and also studied at the Royal Academy, 
where he gained a silver medal for a drawing 
from the 1 ife. His performances as a drnuglxts- 
: man were commended by Benjamin West, 
P.R.A. Liart was employed by Boydell 
to engrave ‘Jacob and Laban’ after Pietro 
da Cortona, and ‘ Noah’s Sacrifice ’ after A. 
Sacchi ; he exhibited proofs of these engrav- 
ings at the Society of Arts in 1766 and 1767. 
In 1771 Liart published himself two* en- 
gravings after B. West, ‘Cephalus and Pro- 
cris,’ and ‘ Venus lamenting the Death of 
Adonis.’ He also engraved ‘ The Joyous 
Peasant,’ after A. van Ostade, and some de- 
signs for furniture. He died about 1782 in 
Compton Street, and was buried at Padding- 
ton. Lawrenson drew his portrait. 

[J. T. Smith’s Nollekens and his Times, ii. 1 1 7 ; 
Nagler’s Kiinstler-Lexikon.] L. 0. 

LIBBERTOUN, Lord. [See Winram, 
G KoiiGE, d. 1650.] 

LICHFIELD. [See also Litchfield.] 

LICHFIELD, Earls of. [See Stuart, 
Burn ami, J 622 P-1 645 ; Lee, George Henry, 
third Eari. of the Lee family, 1718-1772.] 

LICHFIELD, LEONARD (1604-1667), 
printer and author, horn in 1604, was son of 
John and Margaret Lichfield. His father 
was printer to the university of Oxford from 
1617 to 1635, and was also Yeoman bedell. 
Leonard succeeded him as university printer, 
was ‘ privilegiatus ’ on 12 Nov. 1630, and tilso 
became one of the superior bedells. During 
the civil war from 1642 to 1646 he was‘'em- 
ployed by the king to print his declaim 
1 ions, proclamations, and other public papers. 
After the surrender of Oxford he had his 
house and goods burned, and was reduce# to 
poverty ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1644 p. 78, 
1661-2 pp. 135, 238, 245). On 29 Oct. 1649 
the council of state ordered him to enter into 
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heavy recognisances not to print any * sedi- ful Man and the Answer of Man/ and a 
tious or unlicensed books’ (ib. Dom. 1649-50, ‘Dialogue, “of the Passion,” between God 
p. 624). He died in 1 667. Lichfield ends and the Penitent Soul ’ (both extant in MS. 
a volume of Oxford poems addressed to 174, Gonville and Caius Coll. Cambr. ft*. 
Queen Henrietta Maria, entitled ‘ Musarum 469-82). 

Oxoniensium Charisteria* (1 038), with a few Lichfield was rector of the church of All 
verses entitled ‘The Printer’s Close/ to which Hallows the Great, London, but the date 
his name is subscribed. The lines, which may of his admission thereto does not appear, 
have been supplied by one of his university His predecessor was admitted in 1397 (New- 
friends, are reprinted in Urydges’s ‘ ltesti- court, Jlepertorium Pa rock. Londin. i. 248). 
tuta/ i. 147-8. Lichfield died 24 Oct. 1447, and was buried 

By his wife Ann (d. 1671) lie had a son, under the communion table of his church, 
Leonard, who carried on the business. When ‘having a fair plated stone laid over him/ 
Charles II and his court removed from Lon- with a long inscription in rhyming Latin 
don to Oxford in order to escape the plague verse (Stow, Survey of London , book ii. p. 
in November 1665, Lichfield was licensed by 205, ed. 1720). 

Arlington to print ‘The Oxford Gazette/ a [Pits, Be lllustr. Anglke Script. App. p. 854 ; 
folio half sheet, containing the government’s Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 480 ; authorities 
official notices — the earliest English periodi- j cited above.] J. T-t. 

cal of the kind. It appeared bi-weekly from LIDDEL, DUNCAN (1561-1613), 
14 Nov. 1665 till the end of January 1665-6, mathematician and physician, born in 1661, 
when on the return of the court to London was a native of Aberdeen. Having received 
the publication was continued there as ‘ The an education in languages and philosophy at 
London Gazette’ (Nichols, Lit. Anecdote *, the school and university of that town, he 
iv. 58). Lichfield in December 1679 was a went abroad at t he age of eighteen to seek 
candidate for the yeoman bedclship (Wood, his fortune. After a few months’ wandering 
Life, ed. Bliss, p. lxxxvii); he died 22 Feb. he arrived at Frankfort-on-Oder, where a 
1685-6, and was succeeded by his son Leo- Scotchman, John Craig (tf. 1620) [q. v.], was 
nard (Jl. 1711). engaged in teaching logic and mathematics. 

Another of John Lichfield’s sons was Craig received him kindly and superintended 
Solodell Lichfield, who was elected sub- his studies. Three years later Craigreturned to 
bedell of law 22 Jan. 1634-5; was ejected by Scotland, and Liddel, by his advice, removed 
the parliamentary visitors in 164K ; was re- to the university either of VVratislaw orBres- 
stored in 1660, and was chosen yeoman bedell lnu in Silesia, where he studied mathematics 
on Edmtihd Gayton’s death in 1 666. Accord- under Paulus Wit tichius. In 1584 he returned 
ing to Wood he kept a public inn at Oxford, to Frankfort, took pupils in mathematics and 
‘and was good for nothing but for eating, philosophy, and applied himself to the study 
drinking, smoaking, and punning’ (Wood, of physic. In 1 5<s“ an epidemic drove him 
Athene? O.von. ed. Bliss, iii. 758 ; Wood, Life to Rostock, where he became the friend of 
and Times, Oxf. Ilist.. Soc.,' i. 76, ii. 95, 218, Cnselius and Brucauis, and received the de- 
474, cf. iii. 180), At his death in 1671 he gree of master in philosophy. He had hardly 
was one of the superior bedells. returned to Frankfort once more in 1590 

[Griffiths’s Index to Wills at Oxford, p. 39 ; when he was persuaded to attach himself to 
Addit. MS. 24492, f. 115 ; Hearno’s Notes and the new university of 1 lei mstadt, established 
Collections (Oxf. Hist, Soc.), vol. iii.; Oat. of by Duke Julius of Brunswick. Cnselius had 
Books in Brit. Mus. printed to 1640; Foster’s already been appointed to the chair of philo>* 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714.] G . G. sopliy there. In ext year Liddel obtained the 

LICHFIELD, WILLIAM, D.D. (d. 1447), lower mathematical chair vacated by Par- 
divine and poet, was doctor of divinity of covins, and in 1594 he succeeded Erhardus 
Oxford according to Pits and Wood (MSS.), Hoffmann in the higher mathematical chair, 
of Cambridge according to Gascoigne. In In 1596 ho became M.l). of the university,, 
his dictionary (Loci e libro ventatum, ed. and began publicly to teach physic and to 
Thorold Rogers, sub voce ‘ Prredicator ’) ( las- act as presses at the recitation of medical 
coigne enumerates Lichfield among the most dissertations. In 1599 he was dean of the 
famous preachers of his time. He left behind faculty of philosophy ; in 1603 he resigned 
him at his death no fewer than 3,083 sermons, his mathematical professorship, and in 1604 
written, in English with his own hand, be- became pro-rector of the university. Three 
sides a collection of materials for sermons, years later lie returned to Scotland with a 
entitled ‘ Mille Exempla/ of which there was competent fortune. In 101 2 he endowed the 
once a manuscript in Syon Abbey. He wrote university of Aberdeen with lands for the 
also in verse * Tne Coraplaynt of God to Sin- education and support of six poor scholars. 
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and in 1613 he endowed a professorship of under-secretary of state for the home de- 
mathematics in the Marischal College. He partment by Lord Derby in 1867. A son of 
died on 17 Dec. 1 613, in the fifty-second year Henry George Liddell, rector of Easington 
of his age, and bequeathed his books and (the first baron’s brother), was Henry George 
instruments to the Marischal College. A Liddell, D.D., dean of Christchurch. The 
brass memorial figure of him was afterwards first baron’s father, Sir Henry St. George 
set up in St. Nicholas Church, Aberdeen. Liddell (1749-1791), made an eccentric jour- 

As a mathematician he enjoyed consider- ney to Lapland in 1786, probably in conse- 
able fame in Germany, where he is said to j quence of a wager, of which an account, with 
have been the first to teach the astronomy j plates by Bewick, was published ih 1789 by 
of Copernicus and of Tycho Brahe side by side Matthew Consett, one of his companions, 
with the Ptolemaic hypothesis. lie was the Henry Thomas Liddell was educated at 
author of several medical books which were Eton and at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
in high repute. Their titles are: 1. ‘ Dispu- where, though he did not graduate, he became 
tationum Modicinalium Liber,’ Ilelmstadt, a good classical scholar. In February 1826 
1605; medical theses maintained by himself he unsuccessfully contested the county of 
and his pupils, 1592-1005: the volume is Northumberland in the tory interest. At 
dedicated to Craig. A posthumous edition, the general election in June of the same year, 
under the title 1 Universro Modieime Com- after a poll of fifteen days, in which great 
pendium,’ was published at Helmstndt in sums of money were spent, Liddell and Mat- 
1720. 2. ‘ A rs Medica.’ Hamburg, 1608, in thow Bell were returned. Ho represented 

five books --1. ‘ De Modiciwe Definitione et North Durham from 1837 to 1847. In 1852 
Principiis;’ 11. ‘ De Physiologia ; ’ III. *I)e he unsuccessfully contested South Shields, 
Pathologia ; ’ IV. ‘ De Signorum Doctrina : ’ and from 1853 until 7 March 1855, when on 
V. ‘DeTlierapeutica:’ -dedicated to. James 1. j the death of his father he succeeded to the 
Another edition was published at Lyons in i peerage, he sat for Liverpool. On 21 Nov. 
1624 by Serranus ; and in 1028 a third edi- j 1826 he moved the address in the House of 
tion appeared at. Hamburg, from a copy cor- ! Commons, and frequently spoke on the tory 
reeled and enlarged by the author. 3. * De \ side. Though he voted for the relief of Roman 
Febribus Libri tres,’ Hamburg, 1610; repub- catholic disabilities,he steadily from 1829 op- 
lished by Serranus with the ‘Ars Medica 1 , posed the Reform movement, and he strongly 
in 1624. 4. ‘ Tractatus de Donte Aiireo,’ j disapproved of the disestablishment? of the 

Hamburg, 1628, an exposure of a supposed j Irish church. On 2 April 1874 he was created 
miracle — a boy having a golden tooth --- ] Earl of llavensworth and Baron Eslington. 
which had imposed on the credulity of Ilor- lie died suddenly at Ravenswortfi Castle on 
stius, one of Liddel’s colleagues at Helm- 19 March 1878. lie marriedyon 8 Nov. 1820, 
stadt. 6. ‘ Artis Conservandi Sanitatem j Isabella lloratia (cl. 1866), eldest daughter 
Libri duo,’ Aberdeen, 1651; edited by Dr. of Lord George Seymour, and by her had* 
D. P. Dun. li ve sons and eight daughters, of whom the 

[The main authority for t.ho facts of his life eldest, Henry George, second and present 
. is a letter of Caselius to John Craig, dated May earl of llavensworth, succeeded him. 

1607, and prefixed to the Ars Medica. A sketch llavensworth was very/popular pi North- 
of his life (with portrait), by Professor Stuart, umberland, although Ilia opinions tyere un- 
appeaml at Aberdeen in 1790. He is briefly j alterable, and in later life he found bimself 
noticed in Burton’s Scot Abroad, p. 304.]^ ^ out 0 f sympathy with the contemporary de- 

c * *'• velopments of conservatism, 

LIDDELL, HENRY THOMAS, first: lie published in addition to ^speeches ’ 
Eabl of Ravensworth (1797-1878), born i 1. ‘The Wizard of the North, and*other 
10 March 1797, was eldest son of Sir Thomas i Poems,’ Edinburgh, 1838, 8vo. 2, ‘The 
Henry Liddell, sixth baronet (1775-1855), I Odes of Horace,’ London, 1868, 8vo ; 4i^i8- 
who was created Baron llavensworth (of a lation into English verse. 3. ‘ Oarmina,’ 
second creation ) 17 July 1821, by Maria j London, 1865, 4to; a number of Latiti poems, 


worth Castle in 1808 from designs by Nash. 
Other sons were General George Augustus 
Liddell, a groom-in-waiting to the queen, 
and deputy-ranger of Windsor Great Park ; 
and Sir Adolphus Freak Octavius Liddell 
{1818-1885), who was appointed permanent 


taken in conjunction with Mr. G,y)&.V : |ti- 
chards, who had translated thefirst sik ^ ’^ 

5. ‘ Poems,’ Newcastle, 1.877, 8yo, 

[Burke’s Peerage ; Sharpe’s Peerage ; Tithes. 
20 March 1878 ; ifiustr. London News, 30 Jjjbrch 
1878 ; Newcastle Daily Cbron. 20 Maiteh;i$t8 ; 
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Pepys’s Diary, iii. 196; Sikes's Local Records, 
ii. 41 ; Lady Bloomfield’s ‘Reminiscences.! 

W. A. J. A. 

LIDDELL, Sib JOHN (1794-1868), 
director-general of the medical department 
of the royal navy, was born at Dunblane, 
Scotland, in 1794. He graduated M.D. at 
Edinburgh University, and became L.li.O.S. 
in 1821. In 1812 he entered the navy as 
assistant surgeon, where during the French 
and Greek wars he saw much service. About 
1827 he became director of the hospital at 
Malta, where he remained for many years. 
In 1831 he attended Sir Walter Scott, who 
toughed there in the Barham (Lockhart, 
Scott, pp. 735-6). In 1844 he was promoted 
inspector of fleets and hospitals, and was 
afterwards deputy inspector-general of the 
Haslar Hospital and inspector-general of the 
Royal Hospital at Greenwich. Ini 848 he 
was knighted, in 1850 was made O.B., and 
on 9 Feb. 1864 K.C.B. In 1859 he became 
honorary physician to the queen. Tn 185 1 
Liddell was appointed director-general of 
the medical department of the royal navy, 
and held the appointment throughout the 
Crimean war, retiring in 1864. Liddell died 
at 72 Chester Square, London, on 28, May 
1868. He married in 1837 Fanny, second 
daughter of Robert Clement Sconce. Liddell 
wasF.R.S. (18 Jnne 1846), and held several 
foreign orders. A journal which he kept at 
Malta received the Blane medal, but does 
not seem to have been published. 

[Lancet, Britk Med. Journal, and Illustr. Lon- 
don News, 6 June 1868; Navy Lists: Med. Direc- 
tories.] W. A. J. A. 

LlDDESDALE, Knight of. [See Dou- 
glas, Sib William, 1300 P-1353.] 

LIDDIARD, WILLIAM (1773-1841), 
miscellaneous writer, born in July 1773, was 
the SQh of ; the Rev. William Stratton Lid- 
diard; of Rocklev House, Ogbourn St. George, 
Wiltshire; by Jane, sister of Lord Craven. 

, He matriculated at Oxford from University 
College on 27 Feb. 1792 (Foster, Alumni 
Qxiyri’ 1716-1886, iii. 851), but quitted the 
university to become, on 81 May 1794, a , 
- lieutenant in the 111th regiment of foot, or ! 
loVal Birmingham volunteers {Army List , j 
1795, 0. 216). •" He afterwards exchanged into 
the?64th, or West Norfolk regiment of foot, 
attained the rank of captain on 6 Sept. 1795, 

' and^eftthe army in 1796 (jib. 1796, pp. 208, 
r-600). In 1808 he graduated B. A. at Trinity 
'Odiiege, Dublin, and was ordained. On the 
recommendation of the Duke of Bedford he 
appointed chaplain to Charles, fourth 
duke ofRichmond, when lord-lieutenaht of 
Ireland, who preferred him to the rectory of 


Knockmark, co. Meath. Liddiard, who was 
a good artist and musician, died at Clifton, 
Gloucestershire; on 1 1 Oct. 1841. By his 
first wife, I. S. Anna, daughter of Sir Henry 
Wilkinson, he had a son, to whom he was 
allowed to resign the rectory of Knockmark ; 
by his second wife, Mary Ann, third daughter 
of John Tirel Morin of Weedon Lodge, Buck- 
inghamshire, he had a daughter. 

He wrote: 1. ‘The Life-boat, or Dillon 
O’Dwire, a Poem,’ 8vo, Dublin, 1815. 2. ‘Mont 
St. Jean, a Poem,’ with notes, 8vo, Dublin, 
1816. 3. ‘The Legend of Einsidlin, a Tale 

of Switzerland,’ 8vo, London, 1829. 4. ‘A 
Three Months’ Tour in Switzerland and 
France,’ &c., 8vo, London, 1832. 5. ‘ Retro- 
spection . . . the Lord of the Valley, and 
other Poems,’ 12tno, London, 1841. 

Mrs.!. S.Anna Liddiard wrote: 1. ‘Poems,’ 
8vo, Dublin, 1810. 2. ‘The Sgclaighe, ora 

Tale of old, with a second edition of Poems, 
published in Dublin, with additions,’ 8vo, 
Batli (printed), London, 1811. 3. * Kenil- 

worth : a Mask,’ with other verses, 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1815, 4. ‘Theodore and Laura; or Even- 
ing after the Battle, a Tale (in verse). With 
an Ode on the year 1815,’ in her husband’s 
‘Mont, St. Jean,’ 1816. 

[Gent. Mag. 1811, pt. ii. p. 659; Brit. Mus. 

' Cat.] G. Gh 

1 LIDDON, HENRY PARRY (1829- 
1890), canon of St. Paul’s, born on 20 Aug. 
1829 at North Stonelmm, Hampshire, was 
eldest son of Captain Matthew Liddon, R.N. 
His father was second in command of the 
Arctic expedit ion under Sir Edward Parry, 
j and the latter was Liddon ’s sponsor. His 
! mother was Anne Bilke of Christchurch, Sur- 
rey. The family, consisting of ten children, 
moved to ‘ The Grove,’ Colyton, Devonshire, 
in 1832, and young Liddon began attending 
' ft neighbouring day-school about 1836. His 
favourite game as a child was ‘ preaching/ 
robed in a sheet of the ‘ TimesA At ten years 
old he was sent, to school at Lyme Regis, under 
George Roberts [q. v.] He took little part in 
usua l games, but delighted in initiating others 
of his own invention, chiefly military in. 
character. He swam well; and wrote, and 
acted, plays. In 1 841 he went to- King’s Col- 
lege School, London, and took a good place 
in the upper sixth, which brought nim under; 
the teaching of the head-master, Mr. Major. - 
Mr. Frederic Harrison speaks of him as ‘a 
little priest ’ among the boys, accepted as a 
spiritual mentor with an affectionate respept. 
At about sixteen he was constantly writing J 
sermons, some of which were lent for preach* 
ing ; and i t was partly through these sermons, 
as well as through the high character that 
he bore at Kings College, that Dr. Barnes, 
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canon of Christ Church, Oxford, was led to 
nominate him to a studentship at Christ 
Church. He went up to Oxford at the early 
age of seventeen. 

Liddon entered warmly, not into the sports, 
but into the intimacies and affections of 
undergraduate life, and grew possessed by an 
enduring love for Christ Church and for the 
historical and ecclesiastical associations of 
Oxford. His university friends included 1 
Lord Beauchamp, Henry Nutcombe Oxen- 
ham, Lord Carnarvon, Lord Salisbury, (1. \V. j 
Kitchin (subsequently dean of Winchester), : 
It. M. Benson of Cow ley, and Frank Bucklund. I 
After graduating B. A. in 1850, with a second 
class in classical honours, he won in 1851 the 
Johnson theological scholarship. At the nor- 
mal period he was confirmed in his student- 
ship at Christ Church, which he held to the 
day of his death, though after 1871 he handed 
over the small emolument to a fund under 
the control of the dean for the benefit of poor 
students. lie was ordained deacon bv Bishop 
Wilberforce in 1852, and priest in 1855. 
Thenceforth his whole heart and mind were 
possessed by the ideal of the Christian 
ministry, anil by the responsibilit ies laid upon 
him at his ordination. He had come up, as 
an undergraduate, already prepared to pass 
wholly under the sway of the Oxford move- 
ment, just when, in < >x lord, it shome. it seemed 
almost lost. Pusey of Christ Church, Cha rles 
Marriot of Oriel, Manuel John Johnson [ q. v. j 
of the Observatory, were left almost alone to 


In spite of his enthusiasm for the minis- 
terial work, Liddon abandoned it in 1854, 
when he was appointed the first vice-prin- 
cipal of Bishop Wilberforce’s Theological 
College at Cuddesdon ; 1 he will be far better 
fitted for this,’ wrote Mackonochie at the time. 
At Cuddesdon, during the next four years, he 
put out his highest powers with the fullest 
effect. His gifts a s an expositor of Scripture, 
his trained and rich piety, his delightful com- 
panionship, gave him oxceptional influence 
over younger men. But his intense convic- 
tions were more definite and pronounced than 
those of the bishop, especially in the' matter 
of sacramental doctrine. * There is in him/ 
wrote the bishop, * an ardour, a strength of 
will, a restlessness, a dominant imagination, 
which makes it impossible for him to give to 
the young men any tone except exactly his 
own.’ Liddon ’s teaching excited suspicion, 
and, finally, attack. In 1858 C. P. Golightly 
of Oxford obtained a commission of inquiry 
into the management of Cuddesdon College; 
the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ thundered. The 
bishop’s defence was hampered by his inability 
to agree wholly with Liddon’s views. Under 
t hose ci re umstances Liddon resigned at Easter 
1859 (Wilberforce, Life, ii. 872). 

Returning to Oxford, Liddon took the vice- 
principalship of St. Edmund’s Hall. There 
lie soon began a remarkable series of lectures 
on Sunday evenings, on the New Testament. 
The numbers attending grew so rapidly that ’ 
Liddon was allowed the use of Queen’s Col- 


represent the cause; and with these men 
Liddon threw in his lot, knitting himself for 
life to Pusey and intimately associating him- 
self with Keble. 

Liddon left Oxford on his ordination to act 
as curate to the Rev. W.J. Butler, now dean 
of Lincoln, at Wantage, where Alexander 
Heriot Mackonochie [ q. v.l, afterwards of St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, was nis fellow-curate. He 
thus came into touch with that development 
of parish-wOrk in town and country into 
which the Oxford movement was then passing. 
He never lost the profound sympat hy, excited 
in him as a curate, with the life of the very 
poor; and at Wantage workhouse ho re- ! 
ceived an indelible impression oftheharsliness J 
of the poor law, which drove him, for the | 
rest of his days, into a defiant refusal to 1 
submit his charities to the strict necessities 
of systematic organisation. At Wantage he 
gave tjie earliest indications of his genius as 
a preacher. His sermons were characterised 
by passionate fervour, much motion, and 
great length. The style was felt, by the ! 
country people, to be somewhat ‘ foreign ; ’ 
but a competent critic said at once, ‘That. 
°young man preaches better than Manning.’ 


lege I lall. These lectures were lribdels of ex- 
pository skill, and their fine scholarship, fe- 
licity of language, and tone of deep devotion 
attracted for years the main mass of serious 
! undergraduates. • They were continued with- 
out cessation until 1869, and were recom- 
menced during the last years of Liddon’s life 
from the beginning of 1888. In 1804 Liddon 
was appointed examining chaplain to Walter 
Iverr Hamilton [q. v.], bishop of Salisbury; 
who in t he same year gave him the prebenaal 
stall of Major Pars Altaris. His intimacy 
with Hamilton, the record of which he gave 
in a memoir published after the bishop’^&eath 
in J 869 (3rd edit. 1890), deeply affected his life, 
and the bishop stood, in Liddon’s memory, 
beside Keble and Pusey. The episeopal 
charge in which Hamilton formulateain a / *' T 
his adherence to the doctrine of the- real pre- 
sence in the sacrament/was given with; Lid- 
don’s cordial consent and co-operation. ' A 
brother chaplain was James Fraser [q. v.], 
afterwards bishop of Manchester, with Whom, 
in spite of ever-widening difference of tem- 
perament and judgment, Liddon always re- 
mained in affectionate relations. Liddon Was 
appointed select preacher to the university 
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iir 1863, being reappointed in 1870, 1877, 
and 1884, and from the date of his first uni- 
versity sermon in 1863 to the last that he 
ever preached, on Whitsunday 1890, the 

§ ower which he wielded from the pulpit of 
t. Mary's never for a moment wavered, de- 
spite the fixity of his principles and the con- 
tinual change of audience. His gifts as a 
preacher and thinker received conspicuous 
illustration in the celebrated ‘ Bampton Lec- 
tures,’ delivered, under special request and 1 
at short notice, in 1866, * On the Divinity j 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ The \ 
published volume has gone into fifteen edi- j 
tions, has been translated into German, and 
is the text-book on its subject. In these lec- i 
tures Liddon first proved his powers, both ! 
as a Christian advocate and as a trained and j 
equipped expert in theology. They are not 
characterised by the speculative originality 
of Mozley or Mansel. But the Christian case 
has seldom been stated with such insight, 
learning, or ardour. 

From this time until the death of Dr. 
Pusey (16 Sept. 1882) Liddon played a pro- 
minent part in the politics of the university. 
He was three times elected to the hebdoma- 
dal board between 1864 and 1876. In 1870 
he proceeded B.D. and D.D., and was created 
D.C.L. In the same year he was appointed 
Ireland professor of exegesis, in succession 1 > 
Dr. Hawkins, a post which involved him in 
constant and arduous lecturing until his re- 
tirement in 1882. In all academical matters 
he acted in closest concert with Dr. Pusey, 
and was strongly opposed to the main set of 
the educational movement which was at that 
time reshaping the character and redistri- 
buting the endowments of the university. 
He viewed the transformation of Oxford 
which was finally sealed by the Universities 
Commission of 1882 as the disestablishing of 
the. church in Oxford, and as an abandonment 
of its formal attachment to Religion. His 
rooted conservatism as a university politician 
rendered the movement for the admission of 
women especially distasteful to him. 

Liddtars eminence as a preacher was soon 
recognised throughout the country. In 1870 
be stajrtled the London world by a remark- 
able series of lectures given in St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, and published as * Some Elements 
of Religion.' In spite of the abnormal length 
of e&cn lecture the ohurch was thronged, and 
the effect on the educated people of the west 
end of London was profound. In the same 
year Liddon accepted an offer through Mr. 
Gladstone of a canonry in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and his intimate relations with Oxford 
were at length interrupted. The crowds that 
had listened to him at St. James’s, Piccadilly, 

• Vox., xxxiii. . . f: ^ 


came to hear his first sermon at St. Paul’s, 
and flooded the choir, which alone was then 
used. On the second Sunday in September 
| 1870 he moved out to a pulpit under the 
j dome, and thus forced the bliange, which has 
! since become permanent, of using the main 
| body of the cathedral for all services. He 
; found the changes which were to revivify St. 
Paul’s already beginning under Dean Mansel 
and Canon Gregory. And when, from Sep- 
tember 1871, he had the satisfaction of serving 
under Dean Church, who evoked his devoted 
loyalty, he threw all his ardour into the revival 
of the full devotional use of the cathedral. It 
was in the direction of this devotional de- 
velopment that Liddon’s help was of peculiar 
value. The daily sucrament was restored, to- 
gether with the midday and evening prayers 
and the full choral celebration. 

His sermons at St. Paul’s for twenty years 
formed a central fact of London life. All 
ranks and conditions of men were there, of 
many nations and of all varieties of creeds. 
Liddon had studied the great school of French 
oratory, admiring especially Bourdaloue, and 
of the later preachers the influence of Lacor- 
daire was distinctly discernible. To their ex- 
ample he owed the completeness with which 
he arranged the framework of his sermons 
as well as much of the manner and method 
of his appeals. The matter of t he sermon 
was generally quite simple ; it was confined 
to the elemental doctrines of the faith. The 
argument was plain, the premisses familiar. 
He read much, but his central position was 
unaffected by new discoveries. There was no 
assimilation of them with the texture of his 
thought. I lis mental structure was marked 
by an intense permanence, and his latest de- 
liverance from the pulpit was in all essentials 
the same as his first. His acute understand- 
ing was set on bringing every thing into order, 
and it fought shy of all that was vague in out- 
line or paradoxical. He was intensely Latin 
in mental structure ; he delighted in calling 
himself an ecclesiastic. His typical abhor- 
rence was a misty Teutonism. This dislike 
held him aloof from all philosophies of de- 
velopment. 1 le bent himself in his sermons 
to exclude originality of idea ; ho spent him- 
self in the effort simply to prove and to per- 
suade. And to this effort everything in him 
contributed — his charm of feature, Ins exqui- 
site intonation, his kindling eye, his quivering 

E ose and gestures, his fiery sarcasm, his rich 
umour, his delicate knowledge of the heart, 
and his argumentative skill. 

Though constantly touching on the in- 
terests of the day, he rarely in the cathedral 
sermons entered into strictly controversial 
matter, but he spoke out emphatically from 
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the pulpit at one or two crises. In the poli- 
tical conflict over the Bulgarian atrocities in 
1870 he threw out a passionate warning of 
the moral and spiritual issues involved for 
England in a struggle between Christian and 
Mohammedan. He had been, as a young 
curate, hotly indignant with England’s policy 
in theCrimean war. In October 1870 In; and 
Canon McColl became implicated in a warm 
argument with the foreign office and the 
home press, owing to their united declara- 
tion that they had seen the body of an ini- j 
paled Bulgarian on the banks of the Save, , 
while journeying a few months earlier to ! 
visit Cardinal Strossmayer, archbishop of 
Bosnia. Liddon never doubted for a moment I 
that he had seen what he said (cf. Time*, 

band 21 Oct. 1870). 

In 1881, when the collision between the 
ritualists and the judicial authorities reached 
its climax in the imprisonment of Mr. Dale 
and Mr. Enraght for refusal to obey the j 
judgment of Lord Penzance in the court of j 
arches, Liddon preached four sermons during I 
his month’s residence in December (published 
under the t itle ‘ Thoughts on Present Church 
Troubles,’ 1881), in which he stated with 
skill and force the duties and the anxieties of j 
churchmen. In an elaborate preface he justi- j 
fled the rare occasions on which, in view of 
the religious and moral interests involved, 
he had spoken on contemporary controver- 
sies from the pulpit of St. Paul’s, and he 
laid down at length his reasons for repudiat- 
ing the final court of appeal, and the novel 
jurisdiction erected under the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act. Against that act lie 
had already delivered himself in two sermons 
in 1874, as well as in a speech for the English 
Church Union. lie had also declared him- 
self against the ecclesiastical authority of the 
privy council by a published letter written 
in 1871 in concert with Canon Gregory; 
there he challenged the Bishop of London 
to proceed against them for the adoption of 
the eastward position. He was summoned 
as a witness beforo the commission on eccle- 
siastical courts on 16 Aug. 1882, and was 
relieved to see the allegations made against 
the spiritual authority of the existing court 
amply justified by the commission’s report. . 

In December 1889, his last month but one 
of residence at St. Paul’s, he vehemently de- 
nounced the critical grounds adopted in an 
article on ‘ Inspiration,’ written by the Rev. 
Charles Gore, principal of the Pusey House, 
Oxford, in a volume of essays called ‘ Lux 
Mundi.’ The volume came from those who 
adhered to the theological school of which 
Liddon was himself the foremost interpreter, 
and the writer of the article belonged to the 


closest circle of his friends among the younger 
generation. But Liddon believed it illogical 
and impossible to permit criticism to dissect 
and redistribute the structure and materials 
of the Old Testament, and yet to hope to re- 
tain belief in the infallible authority of Jesus 
Christ. His last sermon, preached on Whit- 
sunday 1890, before the university, at St. 

! Mary’s, Oxford, contained a final and mea- 
sured pronouncement on this controversy. 

Except at St. Paul’s or at the univer- 
sity churches of Oxford and Cambridge, he 
preached only on most urgent reasons ; e.g/, 
after the death of Bishop Wilberforce; at 
the opening of Keble College Chanel (1876) ; 
on behalf of the memorial to Dr. Pusey ; and 
once, in Christ Church Cathedral, on behalf 
of the Christ Church mission in Poplar (1889). 
Although he was an admirable public speaker 
he very rarely appeared on the platform or 
joined committees, or took a public part in 
religious controversy. But in 1871 lie pub- 
licly addressed letters to Sir John Coleridge 
and to the Bishop of London on the Purchas 
judgment; he also wrote a series of letters 
in the ‘ Times ’ on * Anglican Books of De- 
votion,’ in December 1874 and January 
187") ; and agnin in 1888 in the * Guardian,’ 
on the re-establishment of the Anglican 
bishopric in Jerusalem. One of the severest 
J struggles in which he engaged dealt with 
the use or disuse of the Athanasian Creed 
(1871). He was willing to add an explanation 
of the damnatory clauses ; but any further 
change he regarded as a breach ^ith catholic 
order, continuity, and authority. On 31 Dec. 
1871 lie announced to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury his resolution to resign all minis- 
terial office in the church of England if the 
creed were mutilated or degraded from its 
place in the prayer-book, and hp said that 
Dr. Pusey agreed with him (cf. Life qf Tait, 
ii. 137-0). It was in protest against any 
such action that he made one of his Very few 
speeches, at a great meeting in St. James’s 
Hall on 31 Jan. 1878. It was chiefly owing 
to its treatment of this creed that he was in 
vehement disagreement with the chhrch of 
Ireland at the time of its revision of the 
prayer-book in 1875 (cf. Letters of^Arch- 
biahop Trench , chaps, ix. and x.) ; V . 

Liddon took the deepest interest*!*! the 
Eastern churches, as well as in tt^p Old 
Catholic movement. In the Bonn^pnfer- 
ences (10-16 Aug. 1876) he took a le&dfrig 
part, and translated in 1876 Dr. Reusch’s re- 
cord of the proceedings, adding a prefacd’ad- 
dressed to Dr. Pusey. At Bonn he fottnOd a 
close friendship with Dr. Dollinger. He was 
already intimate with Pdre Lovson. ' , > ' 

Liddon lived to the end at Oxford, whftn out 
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of residence at St. Paul’s ; and there he gave 
himself heart and soul to the foundation in 
1870 of Keble College, and he interested him- 
self in the Pusey House from its inception in 
1883. Both institutions seemed to him to 
give the church new security in Oxford, now 
that her old habitations were withdrawn from 
her. In spite of his indignation at the work 
of the university commission of 1881 he found 
himself cheered by the sympathetic affec- 
tion of the younger generation, whose devo- 
tion never swerved. From 1883 his spare 
time was spent on a ‘ Life ’ of Dr. Pusey. The 
doctor’s immense and scattered correspond- 
enceinvolved infinite labour; and Liddon set 
about his task, on a scale and with an in- 
dustry sucli as have rarely been given to work 
of this type. The labour seriously inj ured his 
health, lie left three volumes practically 
complete. These, with tho fourth and last 
by another hand, are now being prepared for 
publication. 

In 1884-5 Liddon was select preacher at 
both Oxford and Cambridge, and at the latter 
university again in 1889. In Juno 1880 he 
was elected bishop of Edinburgh by a con- 
vention of episcopal clergy and laymen, but 
he declined to accept the charge. At the 
same date he was appointed chancellor of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. At the end of the year he 
was recommended to winter in Egypt, and 
thence he visited the Holy Land. A record of 
this tour by his sister, Mrs. King, who accom- 
anied him, was published in 1891 : I le came 
ack with c renewed vigour to his post at St. 
Paul’s, but his health soon failed again. He 
aged rapidly, growing very grey, and in the 
autumn of 1889 he could hardly get through 
his residence at St. Paul’s. He looked very 
ill in June, when he visited Cambridge to 
receive tbe honorary degree of LL.I). con- 
ferred Oil him by the university. Finally, he 
caught>a severe chill at the funeral of his 
old ijriend. Lord Carnarvon (3 July 1890). 
After- enduring great suffering at, Christ 
Church, he seemed to be rallying, and was 
moved to his sister’s house in Gloucestershire. 
Thence ho went toWeston-super-Mare, where 
he died on 9 Sept. 1890. He was buried in 
the isiypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

. In/private life Liddon's companionship 
wasfaa incomparable and unfailing delight. 
His Conversation, which was restrained and 
guaj$Je<l so long as he at all suspected the 
temper of his company, bubbled over with 
imaginative humour when once he was as- 
sured of full sympathy. He had intense 
dramatic vividness, ana told a story to per- 
fection. In politics he was popularly known 
as it litem! ; but this was accidentally, 
rather than substantially, true. In all his 


natural instincts he was intensely conserva- 
tive. But his natural instincts were domi- 
nated by spiritual convictions; and these 
spiritual convictions made him deeply suspi- 
cious of the worldly ties which knit the church 
to the state as au establishment, and they 
threw him on to the liberal side on the only 
occasion on which he actually showed him- 
self on the political field, i.e. in the agitation 
respecting the Bulgarian atrocities and the 
Russo-Turkish war. He looked to character 
in politics, rather than to any particular mea- 
sures, and lived on friendly terms both with 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone. A pro- 
found belief in the latter’s moral character 
he had inherited from the Tractarian chiefs, 
hut his inherent conservatism was often dis- 
turbed by Mr. Gladstone’s public action. 
Each statesman when prime minister took 
steps to sound Liddon respecting his willing- 
ness to accept a bishopric, but Liddon reso- 
lutely refused to entertain either proposal. 

ilis recreation was travelling, and he was . 
an inveterate sightseer. He was possessed 
of private means, and was a generous giver. 
Intensely domestic and lovable, and unaf- 
fected by any worldly ambition, he was totally 
free from the peculiar moral weakness to 
which a groat popular preacher is prover- 
bially liable. His most striking characteristics 
wero a passionate chivalry, a burning cour- 
age, and a delicious humour. 

A fine portrait , painted by Mr. G. Rich- 
mond in 1 866, is at Keble College. Another 
by Professor ilerkomer is in Christ Church 
Hall. 

In addition to the works mentioned, nume- 
rous separate sermons, and prefaces contri- 
buted to the works of others, Liddon pub- 
lished: 1. ‘ Some Words for God; being 
Sermons preached before the University of- 
Oxford in 1863-5,’ London, 1865 ; 2nd ed. 
1866, with the title* Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford;’ 8th ed. 1884. A 
second series, 1868 -79, was published London, 
1879 ; this reached a fourth edition in 1887. A 
new edition containing both series appeared 
London, 1891. 2. * Some Elements or Reli- 
gion : Lent, Lectures, 1870,’ London, 1872, 
8vo ; 7 th ed. 1 890. 3. ‘ Evening Communions 
contrary to the Teaching and Practice of the 
Church in all ages,’ 4th thousand, London, 
1876, 8vo; reprinted from ‘The Christian 
Remembrancer ’ for J uly 1860 and January- 
1861. 4. ‘Easter in St. Paul’s: Sermons 
bearing chiefly on tho Resurrection of our 
Lord,’ 2 vote, London, 1885 ; 1 vol. 1890 . ‘ 
5. Four series of sermons on various subjects, 
all published London, 1886. The seco: 
series included the ‘ Two Lectures on the 
Life of St. Paul.’ 6. ‘ Advent in St. Paul’s: 
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Sermons bearing chiefly on the Two Comings 
of our Lord/ 2 vols., London, 1888, 8vo ; re- 
vised ed. 1889 ; 1 vol. ed. 1890. 7. Three series 
of sermons, in the ‘ Contemporary Pulpit 
Library/ London, 1888-91. 8. * Christmas- 
tide in St. Paul’s : Sermons bearing chiefly 
on the Birth of our Lord and the End of the 
Year/ London, 1889, 8vo. 9. ‘The Magnificat: 
Sermons in St. Paul’s, August, 1889/ London, 

1889, 8vo, 1890 and 1891. 10. ‘ Passiontide 
Sermons/ 1891. 11. ‘Sermons on Old Testa- 
ment Subjects/ London, 1891, 8vo. 12. ‘ Ser- 
mons on some Words of Christ/ 1 .ondon, 1892, 1 
8vo. 1 3. * Essays and Addresses/ 1 892, cr. 8vo. 
With Dr. William Bright in 1872 he wrote 
a tract on ‘ Protestant Orders/ and edited the 

‘ Church Defence Tracts/ In 1876 he contri- 
butedtoA. W.N. Pugin’s ‘Church and State.’ 

^ He compiled in 1881 ‘ Midday Prayers for 
Use in St. Paul’s Cathedral/ Liddon also 
edited Andrewes’s ‘ Manual for the Sick ’ in 
1869, and two works of Dr. Pusey in 1883, 
namely, ‘Prayers for a Young Schoolboy ’ and 
‘ Private Prayers/ ‘ Selections ’ from his 
writings appeared in 1882, and ‘ Maxims and 
Gleanings^ from them in 1891. 

[Private information ; Times, 10 Sept. 1890; 
Guardian, September 1890; Review of Reviews, 

1890. ] H. S.-H. 

LIFARD, GILBERT of, St. (d. 1306), 
bishop of Chichester. [See Gilbert.] 

< LIFFORD (1709-1789), first Viscount. , 
[S^^Hewitt, James.] I 

LIGHT, EDWARD ( d . 1832?), professor 
of music and inventor of musical instru- 
ments, was in 1794 organist of Trinity Chapel 
(St. George’s, Hanover Square), Conduit 
Street, London. lie endeavoured with ephe- 
meral success to introduce improvements in 
the harp andguitnr. He is said to have died 
in 1832. 

Light invented (1) the harp-guitar about. 
1798, an instrument resembling the pedal- 
harp, with neck and head not unlike the 
Spanish guitar. There are seven strings 
tuned like those of the guitar, with the addi- 
tion of the fiddle G (Bushy). (2) The 
harp-lute, 1798, with twelve catgut strings, 
a larger instrument than No. 1, its neck re- 
sembling that of the pedaj-hnrp. (3) The 
harp-lyre, 1816, differing from No. 2 in the 
shape of the body, which is flat at the back. 
(4) The British lute-harp, for which Light 
took out a patent 18 June 1816, a chromatic 
harp-lute, distinguished by certain pieces of 
mechanism called ditals, or thumb-keys, which 
when pressed raise the corresponding string 
one semitone. (5) The dital harp, which 
was similar to, if not identical with, the last 


invention. It is tuned like the pedal-harp, 
but the order of the strings is reversed, the 
bass being nearer the performer. The in- 
strument is described by Dr. Busby as strong 
and sweet in tone, and ‘ unquestionably, the 
pedal-harp excepted, the most eligible ac- 
companiment to the human voice/ 

! Publications by Light include: 1. ‘A 
' First Book on Music/ London, 1794. 2. ‘ The 
, Musette/ a collection of lessons and songs 
1 for tlio guitar, with instructions for playing, 
issued monthly about 1796. 3. ‘The Ladies’ 
A musement/ a collection of lossons and songs 
for guitar, in six numbers, 1800 (P). 4. ‘ Con- 
cise Instructions for Playing on the English 
Lute/ 1800 (?). 6. ‘A New and Complete 
Directory to the Art of Playing on the Bri- 
tish Ilarp-Lute/ 1817. It contains a full- 
page engraving showing the attitude of a 
performer, and a list of suitablo composi- 
tions. 

[Cut. of the South Kensington AluseUm Col- 
lection of Musical Instruments, pp. 250, 327 ; 
Busby’s Concert-Room Anecdotes.il. 275; Grove’s 
Diet., of Music, i. 449; Mendel’s Musikalisches 
Conversations-Lexikon, iv. 629; Patent Office 
Specification, No. 4041.] L. M. M. 

LIGHT, WILLIAM (1784-1838), colonel, 
surveyor-general of South Australia, and 
founder of the city of Adelaide, was bom 
in 1784. His father (probably the Captain 
Francis Light whose account of the island 
of Jung Salang is in Brit. Mus. Add . MS. 
29210, ff. 217, 226) was commander of an 
Indian ‘country-ship’ or frfie trader, who 
married the daughter of the Malayan king 
I of Qedah, receiving with her as dowry the 
island of Penang or Pulo Penang. The 
island, renamed at Light’s suggestion'Prince 
of Wales Island, was made over to the East 
India Company, who in 1786 bound them- 
selves by a treaty, ‘ to last so long as the sun 
| and moon shall give light,/ to pay the king 
of Qedah an annual sum of six thousand 
io liars. This payment was increased in 1800 
to ten thousand dollars, on the cession of 
what lias since been known as the province 
< > f Wei 1 esl ey , on the mainland opposite. Young 
Light received a liberal education in %ng- 
land, where he made influential friends/and, 
it is said, was an occasional guest qr the 
Prince of Wales (George IV). On 5', .May 
1808, in his twenty-fifth year, he obtained 
a cornetcy in the 4th dragoons, in whibb hte 
became lieutenant in 1809. He served With 
that regiment in the Peninsula, and as he 
spoke French and Spanish fluently and was 
! u good draughtsman, he was much employed 
on intelligence duties. He obtained acotnpany 
in the 3rd buffs in 1814, passed through 
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various regiments, retiring from the 13th foot 
as captain and brevet-major in 1821. lie 
accompanied Sir Robert Thomas Wilson to 
Spain in 1823, to take part in the abortive 
Spanish revolutionary movement. * After- 
wards he accepted employment in the navy 
of Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt, where he 
made the acquaintance of Captain J ohn (after- 
wards Sir John) Hindmarsn [a. v.], who was 
also in the pasha’s service. When the colony 
of South Australia was established, and Hind- 
marsh was chosen governor, Light was ap- 
pointed surveyor-general, and set out in ad- 
vance to select a site for the city of Adelaide. 
He left England with his survey staff in the 
Rapid on 1 May, and arrived out on 30 Aug. 
1836. Hindmarsh arrived on 28 Dec. 1836, 
and three days later the site of the new city ! 
was decided upon. In the course of the fol- 
lowing year, through disputes with the act- ' 
ing commissioners, Light resigned his post, j 
and became head of the firm of Light, Fir- j 
min & Co., which undertook the survey of 
Port Adelaide, the brig Rapid being lent by 
the government for the purpose. Light died 
in 1838, soon after the arrival of the new 
governor, Colonel George Gawler [q. v.l His 
remains lie in a vault beneath an obelisk 
erected by a few friends, the earliest colonist s 
of South Australia. Ilis dying wish was to 
be regarded as the founder of Adelaide, and 
a written statement to that effect was, it is 
understood, placed in his coffin. 

Light was the author of 1 Sicilian Scenery,’ 
London, 1823, Ito, and ‘ Views of Pompeii,’ 
London, 1828, fol., and published ‘ A Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of Adelaide,’ ‘ Views of 
Adelaide/ and ‘ A Plan of Adelaide.’ 

[Balfour’s Indian Cycl. ; Philippart’s Roy. Mil. 
Cal. 1820 ; Heaton’s Australian Biog. under 
4 Light’ and * South Australia ; ’ Brit. Hub. Cata- 
logues.} H. M. C. 

LIGHTFOOT, HANNAH ( fl. 1768), the 
beautiful quakeress. [See under George III.] 

LIGHTFOOT, JOHN (1602-1675), bi- 
blical critic, bom at the rectory-house of 
Stoke-upon-Trent 29 March 1602, was second 
eon 4f Thomas Lightfoot, at the time curate 
of Stoke and subsequently rector of L-t- 
foxeter from 1622 till his death on 21 July , 
1058 in the eighty-first year of his age. His j 
motheT was Elizabeth Bagnall, of a well- i 
known family settled at Newcastle-under- j 
Lyme, who died 24 Jan. 1636-7, aged 71. 
After attending the school of Mr. Whitehead 
At Morton Green, Congleton, Cheshire, he 
entered in June 1617 Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, -where his tutor was Dr. william 
Chappel £q. v.], afterwards bishop of Cork 
lie distinguished himself in classical scholar- 


ship at college, and gave promise of high gifts 
of oratory. After graduating B.A. he spent 
two years as assistant at a school in Rep- 
ton, Derbyshire, taught by his old master, 
Whitehead. Then, taking holy orders, he 
was appointed to the curacy of Norton- 
in-Hales, Shropshire, where he became ac- 
quainted with Sir Rowland Cotton of Bella- 

f >ort, who appointed him his domestic chap- 
ain, and encouraged him in the study of 
Hebrew and the cognate languages. When 
Cotton, shortly afterwards, removed to Lon- 
don, .Lightfoot followed him. He next be- 
came rector of Stone, Staffordshire, where he 
remained about two years. In 1628 he re- 
moved to Hornsey, Middlesex, chiefly with a 
view to easy access to the rabbinical treasures 
of Sion College. Here, in 1829, he wrote 
his first work, ‘ Erubhim, or Miscellanies, 
Christian and J udaical,’ penned for recreation 
at vacant hours, dedicating it to his patron, 
Sir Rowland Cotton. From this date his pen 
was seldom idle. In September 1630 he was 
presented by Cotton to the rectory of Ashley, 
Staffordshire, where he ministered with ex- 
emplary diligence. ITe built a study in his 
garden, in which he devoted all his spare time 
to researches in Hebrew. He took the par- 
liamentary side in the civil war, and in June 
1642 resigned the living of Ashley in favour 
! of his younger brother, Josiah, and settled in 
London. In 1643 he obtained the rectory 
; of St. Bartholomew’s, near the Exchange, 
j London, residing in Moor Lane. He was a 
! member of the Westminster Assembly, and 
■ took a prominent part in the debates, siding 
; with the Erastian section on questions of 
! church government, and as a presbyterian 
' boldly resisting what he called * the vehe- 
1 tnence, heat, and tugs’ of the independents. 

| He was frequently invited to preach before 
j the House of Commons, and his vindications 
! of tho presbyterian position made him popu- 
lar with the members of that religious per- 
suasion. In 1644 he received the rectory of 
Great. Munden, Hertfordshire, which lie held 
i till his death. When noting in his register 
the execution of Charles I on 30 Jan. 1648-9, 
lie added the word 1 murder’d.’ In November 
1650 he was appointed by the parliamentary : 
visitors of Cambridge master of St. Catharine 
Hall, in succession to the ejected Dr. Wil- 
liam Spurstow (Heywood ' and Wright, 
Cambridf/e 'Transactions , ii. 531). In 1652 
his university conferred on him the degree 
of D.D., when lie took for the subject of the 
customary thesis, ‘ Post, canonem Scriptures 
consignatum, non sunt revelationea expec- 
tandee.’ In 1654 he became vice-chancellor. 
While holding this office, he pronounced at 
the commencement of 1655 a panegyric on 
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Cromwell for having encouraged him and 
others to complete the great Polyglot Bible, 
but he showed his characteristic moderation 
by calling attention in the same speech to 
the pitiable plight of the clergy of the church 
of England. At the llestoration he offered 
to resign his mastership to Spurstow, its 
former holder, but the offer was declined, 
and Sheldon, archbishop of Canterbury, in 
recognition of Lightfoot’s learning, confirmed 
him in both the mastership and his living. 
He took part in the Savoy conference of 
1661, siding with the presbyterians. When 
the Act or Uniformity came into force in 
1662 he complied with it, though he is said 
to have been not very scrupulous in fulfilling 
its provisions. On 22 Jan. 1G67-8 I 10 was 
appointed to a prebend at Ely, and he died 
there 6 Dec. 1675. lie was buried three 
days later at Munden. 

Lightfoot married, first, in 1628, Joyce 
( d . 1656), daughter of William Compton of 
Stone Park, and widow of George Copwood ; 
and, secondly, Anne ( d . 1666), widow of 
Austin Brograve, esq., apparently son of Si- 
meon Brograve of It amelia, Hertfordshire. 
By his first wife alone he had issue, viz. four 
sons and two daughters. Of the sons, John 
was chaplain to Bryan Walton, bishop of 
Chester; Anastasius Cottonus Jackson us — 
the two latter names commemorated Light- 
foot’s friends, Sir Howland Cotton, and Sir 
John Jackson — became vicar of Thundridge, 
Hertfordshire, 25 June 1661 ; Anastasius was 
a London tradesman, and Thomas died young. 
Of the daughters, Joyce married, on 8 Jan. 
1655-6, John Duckfield, rector of Aspeden, 
Hertfordshire ; and Sarah became wife of a 
Staffordshire gentleman named Colclough. 

He bequeathed his oriental books to Har- 
vard College in America, where they were 
burnt in 1769. Many of his papers passed 
to his son-in-law, Duckfield, who communi- 
cated them to John Strype. 

Lightfoot holds a very high rank among 
Hebrew scholars. His rabbinical learning 
was very wide, and, according to Gibbon, be, 
1 by constant reading of tho rabbis, became 
almost a rabbi himself.’ He set himself to 
illustrate from Talmudical and like authori- 
ties the phraseology of the Old Testament, 
and to explain the customs mentioned both 
there and in the New Testument. To him is 
ascribed the credit of opening to the modern 
world ‘ the fountains of Tulmudical learn- 
ing.’ Schoettgen, a German scholar who 
followed half a century later the same line 
of study, wrote, ‘ Nisi Lightfootus lyrasset, 
multi non saltassent.’ Dr. Adam Clarke con- 
sidered Lightfoot to be the first of all Eng- 
lish writers in biblical criticism as regards 


learning, judgment, and usefulness. In his 
own day lus eminence as a Hebrew scholarwas 
recognised abroad, and Frederic Miege, Theo- 
dore Haak, J. II. Otho of Berne, Knorr, the 
Silesian cabbalistic scholar, and the younger 
Buxtorf, were among his correspondents or 
visitors. Publishers, however, he complained 
to Buxtorf, would rarely undertake to print 
his works at their own risk. Most of them 
appeared at bis own exponse. 

Among his chief works were : ‘ Harmony 
of the iv Evangelists among themselves and 
with the Old Testament, with an explana- 
tion of the chiefest difficulties both in lan- 
guage and sense,’ pt. i. London, 1644, 4to ; 
pt. ii. London, 1647, 4to ; pt. iii. London, 
1650, 4to; ‘Harmony, Chronicle, and Order 
of the Old Testament,’ London, 1647, and of 
the New Testament, London, 1656, with a 
discourse on the ‘Fall of Jerusalem.’ But 
Lightfoot is mainly remembered by a series 
of volumes entitled ‘Horse Hebraic® et Tal- 
mudic®/ of which the earliest, ‘ impenssel. in 
elironographiam aliquam Terr® Israelitic® ; 
II. in Kvangelium S. Matth®i,’ appeared at 
Cambridge in 1658, 4to, dedicated to the 
si udents of Catharine Hall, and was followed 
by similar studies ‘ In Evangel. Marci’ with 
‘ Decas C'horographica ’ (Cambridge, 1668, 
4to ), dedicated to Charles II ; ‘In Epistolam , 
S. Pauli ad Corinthios’ (Cambridge 1664, 
Paris 1677, Amsterdam 1677, and Leipzig 
1 679), dedicated to Sir William Mprice ;* ‘ In 
Evangel. Johannis,’ with ‘ Disquigitio Ohoro- 
grapluca’ (London, 1671, 4 to), dedicated to 
Sir Orlando Bridgman; ‘In Evangel. S. 
Luc®/ with ‘ Chorographia pauca’ (Cam- 
bridge, 1674, 4to), dedicated to Archbishop 
Sheldon; and posthumously — ‘In ActaApo- 
stolorum et in Epistolam 8. Pauli ad Roma- 
nos ’ (London, 1678, 4to), prepared for the 
press by Richard Kidder [q. v.] The ‘ Hor® * 
on the Four Evangelists, together with the 
chorograpliical essays, were edited by the 
Hebrew scholar Carpzov at Leipzig' (1676 
and 1684), and those on the Acts, Romans, 
and Corinthians by the same editor, Leipzig, 
1679. Schoettgen reprinted the greater part, 
of Lightfoot’s ‘ Ilor® ’in his own ‘ Hoit^He- 
braic® et Talmudic® in universum Novum 
Testamentum,’ 1738, 4to. An editiqii 'of the 
whole, in an English version, was edited by 
Robert Gandell fq. v.] in 1859 (4 vol&|: v ' ’ 

Lightfoot’s other works, apart f tqxk aet- 
mons, published in 1643 (two), 1646 (two), 
and 1647 were : 1. ‘ A Few and NeW- Obser- 
vations on the Book of Genesis, th&most, 
of them certain, the rest probable*, all Harm- 
less, strange, and rarely heard of before,’ 
London, 1042. 2. ‘A Handful of Gleanings 
out of tho Book of Exodus/ London, 1 
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4to, 3. ‘ A Cpmmentary upon the Acts of 
the Apostles, chapters i-xii.,’ London, 1645, 
4to. . 4. ‘ The Temple Service as it stood 
in the Dayes of our Saviour,’ London, 1649, 
4to ; dedicated to William Lenthall, speaker 
of the House of Commons. 5. ‘ The Temple, 
especially as it stood in the Days of our 
Saviour,’ London, 1660, 4to; also dedicated 
to Lenthall ; a manuscript copy is in Chet- 
ham’s Library, Manchester. 6. ‘ Concerning 
the Anathema Maranatha,’ 1652. 7. ‘ On 

the Canon of Scripture,’ 1652. 8. ‘ Collatio 
Pentateuchi I lebraicro cum Samarabico,’ Lon- 
don, 1660. 9. Some posthumous ‘ Kemains, 

viz.: (1) Rules for a Student of the Holy 
Scriptures ; (2) Meditations upon some Abs- 
truse Points of Divinity ; (3) An Exposition 
of two select Articles of the Apostles’ Creed, 
viz. the Holy Catholic Church and the Com- 
munion of Saints,’ 1700. 

The first collected edition of Lightfoot’s 
works — all translated into English — was 
published in London in 1684 (2 vols. fol.), 
revised and corrected by George Bright, 
rector of Loughborough, dedicated to Mary, 
princess of Orange, and prefaced by a me- 
moir of Lightfoot by John Strype, with an 
account of Lightfoot’s papers. The second 
volume contains the ‘ Ilorse,’ which are de- 
scribed as ‘published by the caro and. indus- 
try of John Strype,’ and are specially dedi- 
cated to Henry Compton, bishop of London. 
The volume concludes with forty-six ser- 
mons, and ‘ a discourse upon the iourth ar- 
ticle of the Apostjes’ Creea — “ He descended 
into Hell.’” In 1686 followed a collected 
edition in Latin, edited by Johannes Texe- 
lius (2 vols. fol.) Another Latin edition, in 
three volumes, was prepared by Johannes 
Leusden at Utrecht, and some previously un- 
published pieces were contributed by Strvpe. 
In 1828 John Rogers Pitman issued a com- 
plete edition of Lightfoot’s works in thirteen 
volumes.; The first volume contains a life and 
elaborate. bibliography, and a piece not pre- 
viously Attributed to Lightfoot (pp. 371 sq.), 
yiz. ‘ A Battle with a Wasp’s Nest, or a Re- 
ply ifco an angry and railing Pamphlet writ- 
tenbyfjtfr. Joseph Homing, called “Judas 
Excomiaunicn tea , or a Vindication of the 
Communion of Saints” wherein liis Argu- 
ments are answered, his abuses whipt and 
striptjlthe question whether Judas received 
the Sacrament , debated, and the Affirmative 

5 roved' by Peter Lightfoot,’ London, 1649, 
to. Tho last volume of Pitman’s edition 
contents, a journal of the Westminster As- 
sembly, while much of Lightfoot’s corre- 
spondence with Buxtorf and other scholars is 
pointed for- the first time from Strype’s manu- 
script collection in Lansdowne MS. 1055. 


Lightfoot aided Walton in the arrange- 
ment of his Polyglot Bible (1657), for which 
he revised the whole Samaritan version of the 
Pentateuch, supplied a geographical commen- 
tary on the ordinary maps of Judea, corrected 
errata in the Hebrew text, and procured sub- 
scriptions. Similar assistance was rendered 
by him to Matthew Poole’s ‘ Synopsis Criti- 
corum ’ (1 609, 5 vols. fol.) ; and he encouraged 
Castell to persevere with his ‘ Heptaglot Lexi- 
con.’ Samuel Clarke submitted to liis judg- 
ment his translation of the Targum on 
Chronicles. Lightfoot also contributed a 
memoir of his friend, Hugh Broughton, to 
the edition of Broughton’s ‘ Works ’ (1062). 

liis chorographical essays and his ac- 
counts of the Temple appear in Latin in 
Ugolino’s ‘ Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacra- 
rum,’in vols. v. and ix. respectively (Venice 
1746 and 1748). In Gerdes’s ‘Miscellanea 
Duisbergensia ’ (1732), vol. i., appears ‘Ot- 
servatio Lightfoot iana de nomine Sethur 
cujus litter® faciunt. numerum 666 ad Num. 
xni.4coll. Apoc. xiii. 18.* Adverse criticisms 
of Lightfoot figure in G. II. Goetze’s ‘Syl- 
loge Observationum Tlieologicarum J. Light- 
foot oppositarum ’ (1706), in llheingerd’s 
‘Dissert alio Philologica de decern otiosis 
Synngogse’ (1686), in C. Vitringa the elder’s 
‘De decemviris otiosis Synagog®' (1687), 
and in Basnage’s ‘ De Rebus Sacris et. eccle 
siasticis Exereitationes Ilistoricocritic®,’ 
U t rech t , 1 692, 4t.o. 

A fine portrait of Lightfoot, who is de- 
scribed as ‘comely in his person, of full pro- 

{ jortion, and of a ruddy complexion,’ is in the 
mil of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 
lie wears a skull-cap and bands. An en- 
graving by R. White forms the frontispiee 
of the edition of his works dated 1684. A 
memorial brass was placed in his honour in 
the church of Great M unden a few years ago 
by Joseph Barber Lightfoot (4}. v.l, bishop of 
Durham, and Archdeacon Lightfoot, rector 
of Uppingham. 

[Life prefixed to folio edition of works, 1684 ; 
Biqgraphia Britannica ; Mitchell’s Westminster 
Assembly ; Hetherington’s Westminster Assem- 
bly; D. M. Welton’s John Lightfoot, the Eng- 
lish Hebraist, Leipzig, 1878 ; Mullinger’s Cam- 
bridge Characteristics in the 17th Century; 
John Ward’s Stoke- upon -Trent, 1843, pp. 482- 
488; JJghtfoot’B Works, ed. Pitman, vol. i. ; 
information kindly supplied by the Rev. the 
muster of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 
and by the Rev. A. J. Tuck, rector of Great 
Munden.] T. H. 

LIGHTFOOT, JOHN (1735-1788), na- 
turalist, was born at Newent, Gloucester- 
shire, 9 Dec. 1735. TIis father, Stephen 
Lightfoot, was a yeoman, and Lightfoot was 
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sent in due course to the Crypt school, Glou- 
cester. In 1753 he entered Pembroke College, 
Oxford, as an exhibitioner, and graduated 
B.A.in 1 766, not proceeding M. A. until 1766. 
After he had taken holy orders, his taste for 
botany and conchology, his courtly manners 
and cheerful disposition, recommended him 
to the Dowager-duchess of Portland, who 
appointed him her librarian and chaplain at 
a stipend of 100/. a year. Besides officiating 
at Bulstrode, Buckinghamshire, the duchess’s 
seat, he acted as curate at Coin brook, and 
afterwards, until his death, at Uxbridge. In 
1766 he also received from Lord-chancellor 
Northington the rectory of Slinlden, Hamp- 
shire, which he resigned in 1777 on being 
appointed by the Duke of Portland to the 
rectory of Gotham, Nottinghamshire, with 
which he held Sutton-upon-Lound and j 
Scrooby, worth in all some 500/. per annum j 
(Gent. Mag. 1777, p. 290). In 1772 Thomas 
Pennant [q. v.J proposed to Lightfoot that 
he should join him m a tour through Scot- 
land and the Hebrides, and agreed to publish 
the * Flora Scotica,’ which Lightfoot drew 
up as the result of the journey, at his expense. 
On the death of the dowager-duchess in 1 785, 
Lightfoot catalogued her extensive collec- 
tions of plants, shells, &c., for sale; but he 
did not long survive his patroness, dying, 
after a few hours’ illness, at Uxbridge, 20 Feb. 

1788. He was buried at Cowley, M iddlesex. 
Lightfoot was elected fellow of the Royal 
Society 1 March 1781 (Thomson, Hint. liny. 
Soc. App.), and was one of the original mem- 
bers 01 the Linnean Society. 

In November 1780 he married the only 
daughter and heiress of 'William Burton 
Haynes, a wealthy miller of Uxbridge, by 
whom he had two sons and three daughters. 
One son, John, entered Merton College, Ox- 
ford, in 1802, when eighteen years of age, 
graduated in 1806, became B.D. in 1819, and 
tutor in 1822, was appointed vicar of Ponte- 
land, Northumberland, in 1823, and died 
28 Nov. 1863 (Foster, Alumni O.ronienses). 

The ‘Flora Scotica,’ published in 1778, 
forms two thick octavo volumes, with thirty 
botanical and five zoological plates. It is 
arranged on the Linnean system, with de- 
scriptions, full synonymy, and English, Scot- 
tish, and Gaelic names to the plants. The 
CTyptogamic plants are treated with a care 
ana detail that was then unusual. In this 
work Lightfoot was assisted by Dr. Hope of 
Edinburgh, Dr. Burgess, the Rev. Dr. John 
Stuart of Luss, Dr. Parsons of Oxford, Sir 
Joseph Banks, Solander, and John Sibtliorp. ! 
Pennant prefixed a ‘ Fauna Scotica ’ to the j 
♦ work, and to the second edition, issued in 

1789, added a life of the author. 


Lightfoot described the reed-warbler, a 
bird not previously observed, from the banks 
of the Colne, near Uxbridge, under the name 
Motacilla arundinacea ( Philosophical Trans- 
actions, 1786, lxxv. 8); and in the following 
year (ib. 1786, lxxvi. 160) gave an account 
of several minute shells from fresh waters 
j near Bulstrode, adding an explanation of the 
| so-called ‘gold shells’ of the West Indies, 
| which he showed to be merely the cocoons 
| of an insect. A manuscript journal by him 
i of a botanical excursion in Wales is preserved 
in the Department of Botany of the British 
Museum, and his herbarium, interesting from 
his critical knowledge of willows and sedges, 
was purchased for 100/. by George III, as a 
resent to the queen, and is now at Kew. 
Tis name was commemorated by L’H6ritier 
in the genus Lightfootia , among the Cam- 
pamilaceee. 

[Life by Pennant in Flora Scotica, 1789; 
Rees’s Cyclopaedia, by Sir J. E. Smith; Gent. 
Mag. 1788, 183, 269.] G. S. B. 

LIGHTFOOT, JOSEPH BARBER 
( 1 828-1889), bishop of Durham, divine and 
scholar, was bom at 84 Duke Street, Liverpool, 
on 13 April 1828. Ilis father, John Jackson 
Lightfoot, an accountant, was a member of 
a Yorkshire family. His mother was Ann 
Matilda, daughter of Joseph Barber [q. v.] 
of Birmingham, but originally of Newcastle, 
and a sister of John Vincent Barber, the land- 
scape artist. Lightfoot was a sickly child. 
Until he was thirteen he avas "^educated by 
tutors at home, and then for about a year 
! at the Liverpool Royal Institution under Dr. 

! lliff. In 1843 his father died; in January 
j 1844 the family left their home at Tranmere, 
j near Liverpool, for Birmingham, and Light - 
I foot was sent to King Edward’s School, 
j where he came under the potent influence of 
j Dr. James Prince Lee’s many-sided intellect 
and religious fervour. It is noteworthy in 
connection with Lightfoot’s later studies that 
‘ there was one book to which Lee gave the 
crown of his teaching, there was one Set 
of lessons which seemed to make even his 
others colourless — the lessons, on* the Greek 
New Testament’ (Benson, McmorialSermon 
on Lee, 1870, p. 14). ‘I have sometimes 
thought,’ Lightfoot wrote many yeai& later, 

‘ that if I were allowed to have one hour only 
of my past life over again, I would choose a 
Butler lesson under Lee ’ (ib. p. 88). He 
entered the school a full-fledged student, the 
proud possessor of two big lexicon#, a Scapula 
and a Forcellini, and himself the incipient 
author of a new lexicon, while at the; same 
time he was fond of composition. His mathe- 
matics were as good as his classics. He de- 
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lighted in work, and rarely joined in games, tkering round him a few college pupils for 
He had a cheerful temper, with much dry lpng- vacation parties, in which he freely gave 
humour, and a certain quaintness of manner, his time to helping them in their work, besides 
On those who knew him best he left a deep joining them in their expeditions, llis col- f 
impression of genuine piety. His chief friend lege lectures were chiefly on classical subjects, 
at the school was E. W. Benson, the present and a marked feature of them was the warm 
(1892) archbishop of Canterbury. On half- interest displayed in the subject-matter, no 
holidays they usually walked and read Greek less than the language. Some of these lec- 
plays together, and on whole holidays, in tures were intended to take permanent shape 
company with another friend, they made ex- in an edition of the Orestean trilogy of 
peditions of thirty or forty miles on foot, yEschylus, amply illustrated with essays; 
visiting famous places. The intimacy lasted but unfortunately the project was never car- 
through life. ried out, though even in the later years of 

In October 1847 Lightfoot went up to residence at Cambridge it had hardly been 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as a pensioner, relinquished. Besides classics, he lectured on 
his college tutor being the ltev. W. II. the Greek New Testament with at least equal 
Thompson, subsequently regius professor of thoroughness and success. The study of this 
Greek and master of Trinity. At the end of subject in Trinity had received a fresh im- • 
his first year he became a private pupil of pulse from the institution of prizes for dis- 
B. F. Westcott, the present bishop of Rur- tinction in it by the college in 1849, and by 
ham, and read classics with him for the rest the foundation of the Deal try prizes in the 
of hi$ undergraduateship. "Westcott had following year. This simultaneous occupa- 
come up from King Edward’s School, Bir- tion with classical and Christian literature 
mingbam, to Trinity three years before him. approved itself entirely to his judgment, and 
The intimacy thus formed exercised thence- was maintained in one form or another in his 
forward a powerful, yet never overpower- later literary work. The same ideal of study 
ing, influence over Lightfoot’s mind. As an was represented in the title and purpose of 
undergraduate Lightfoot appears to have the ‘Journal of Classical and Sacred Philo- 
matured slowly. But he came out at the logy,’ of which he was one of the founders 
head of the classical tripos list of 1851, and and, while it lasted (March 1854 to December 
also as first of the two chancellor’s' medal- 1859), one of the editors. His own contribu- 
lists, after he had graduated B. A. as thirtieth j tions, however — some of the shorter notices 
wrangler. Having been elected a scholar of 1 of books excepted — dealt almost exclusively 
Trinity in 1849, tne earliest then possible ■ with St. Paul's Epistles or kindred topics, 
date, he w&selqpted a fellow in 1862. ‘When ! In 18(30 Lightfoot was an unsuccessful 
Mr. Lightfoot makes one of his charges,’ candidate for the newly established Ilulsean 
was the comment of his tutor, Thompson, professorship of divinity [see under Home, 

‘there is no resisting him.’ The following I John], but when his successful rival, Mr. 
years were spent in the routine usual for a | C. J. Ellicott, became in 1861 bishop of 
young resident fellow who had taken high j Gloucester and Bristol, Lightfoot was chosen 
honours — private study, instruction of pri- ! professor in his place. Lightfoot’s professorial 
vate pupils (till the end of 1865), and college j lectures consisted chiefly, if not wholly, of ex- 
lectures. In 1868 Lightfoot obtained the positions of parts of books of the New Testa- 
Norrisian prize, the virtual subject being ment, and especially of St. Paul’s Epistles, 

Philo; . His essay was never published, ana with discussions of the leading topics usually 
the manuscript was apparently destroyed by included in ‘ Introductions ’ to these books, 
himself. In 1864 he was admitted to dea- Their value and interest were soon widely 
con’s orders, and in 1858 to priest’s orders, recognised in the university, and before long 
both times at the hands of Dr. Prince Lee, no lecture-room then available sufficed to. 
now- become bishop of Manchester. Early contain the hearers, both candidates for holy 
in 1867, before he had completed his twenty- orders and older residents ; so that leave had 
ninth year, he was appointed one of the three tobeobtainedfortheuseofthehallofTrinity.' ; 
tutors of Trinity, and he threw himself with Nor was it through his public teaching alone 
zeal Into his wprk. In personal intercourse that the university benefited. At a time " 
with his pupils, his natural shyness was a of theological disquiet and violence outside 
sore hindrance to him wherever the initia- Cambridge, Lightfoot’s deliberate tone of 
tive had to be supplied and renewed by him- toleration aided in counteracting any ten- 
self; bfl't the slightest advance made by a dencies to disunion within the university. 
pupU he seized eagerly as an opening for Meanwhile Lightfoot took his full share 
cordial speech and mutual confidence. He in the various business of the university, 
seems to nave taken especial pleasure in ga- In 1860 he was elected a member of the new 
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‘■council of the senate ’ which had been con- 
stituted in 1866 as the body responsible for 
the submission of all 4 graces ’ (or votes), 
legislative or administrative, to the senate. 
The term of office is four years, and he was 
three times re-elected, so that, except lor an 
interval of two years, he was on the council 
from 1860to 1878. In the discussions of the 
council-room his words soon came to carry 
great weight, all the greater for the quietness 
of his manner and his freedom from self-asser- 
tion or partisanship. lie was at. all times a 
most efficient supporter of every effort to in- 
crease the usefulness of the university. 4 One 
of the movements in which he ’ was 4 concerned 
was the establishment of the local examina- 
tions.’ Though not the chief organiser, lie 
4 took a prominent, part in moulding the 
scheme, and contributed much to giving it a 
fair start.’ In 1861 the prince consort, the 
chancellor of the university, made Lightfoot. 
one of his chaplains. In the following year 
Lightfoot was appointed chaplain to the 

f ueen, and in 1876 deputy-clerk of the closet, j 
lo was Whitehall preacher in 1866-7, and j 
select preacher at Oxford in 1 874- 6. He took j 
his I).D. degree at Cambridge in 1 864, and at 
a later time received the honorary doctorates ; 
of five universities: Durham (D.I).), Oxford ; 
(D.C.L.), and Glasgow (LL.D.) in 1879, j 
Edinburgh (D.D.) in 1884, and Dublin ' 
(LL.D.) in 1888. In 1862 he became ex- 
amining chaplain to the Bishop of London 
(Tait), and continued acting in the same 
capacity for him at Lambeth till his own re- 
moval from Cambridge. Between the two 
men there was no small resemblance of mind 
and character ; and their intercourse hid to 
warm mutual esteem and confidence. 

When Jeremie resigned the regius pro- 
fessorship of divinity in 1870, Lightfoot used 
all his influence to induce his friend West- 
cott to become a candidate, and resolutely 
declined to stand himself. After his death 
Dr. Westcott wrote : 4 He called me to Cam- 
bridge to occupy a place which was his 
own by right ; and having done this he ! 
spared no pains to secure for his colleague 
favourable opportunities for action, while he 
himself withdrew from the position which 
he had long virtually occupied ’ (Preface to 
Clement of Rome, 2nd edit.) Five years later 
Dr. Selwyn’s death left the Lady Margaret’s 
professorship vacant, and Lightfoot became 
T>la siu>/>M«nr From 1870 to 1879 the two 
friends worked together, and with good effect : ! 
apart from their services to direct teaching 
and to the various work of the university, ; 
they succeeded in awakening a strong and j 
fruitful interest in the highest subjects among 1 
undergraduates, and not a few of the younger 


j graduates. In 1870 Lightfoot transferred to 
the university 4,6007. for the foundation of 
three scholarships for 4 the encouragement of 
the study of ecclesiastical history in itself 
, tmd in connection with general history.’ The 
j Lady Margaret’s professorship was endowed 
j with the rectory of Terrington St. Clement, 

| Norfolk, and he restored the chancel of the 
I church in 1878- 9, at a cost of 2,1407. In 1871 
his acceptance of a canonryat St. Paul’s called 
forth all his powers as a preacher. Prizing 
greatly the opportunities of utterance thus 
afforded him, he threw himself with his 
wonted energy into the new work ; and be- 
fore long large congregations filled the cathe- 
dral when it was his turn to occupy the pul- 
pi t. He was entirely happy in his position 
as a member of the chapter. Widely as he 
differed in opinion from some of his brother 
canons, he lived on terms of cordial friend- 
ship with them all, and especially with Dean 
Church. In 1872 he took his share of the 
Tuesday evening lectures delivered by the 
canons of St. Paul's in the Chapter-house, 
his subject being 4 Christian Life in the se- 
cond and third Centuries ; ’ and in 1873 he 
lectured on 4 Christianity and Paganism,’ 
chiefly with reference to Julian. The latter 
course was published in the 4 Christian World 
Pulpit,’ Nos. 106-8, vol. iv. 

Much of Lightfoot’s time and thought 
during this period was taken up by the 
revised version of the New Testament. He 
| was one of the original members of the New 
i Testament, Company of Revisers, %vhich was 
' at work from July 1870 till November 1880, 
i and he was rarely absent from its sessions 
j (occupying forty days in every year);till he 
| was kept away by the claims of episcopal 
I duties in the north. There is rea$pn. to 
j believe that, the general character of the re- 
I vision was in no small measure determined 
j by his earnest pleading at the first .session 
against acquiescence. in a perfunctory or in- 
adequate type of revision, and especially in 
the use of a late and unrevised Greek: text. 
In after years, when the outcry against the 
Revised New Testament was loudest* he ge- 
mained faithful to his original contention, 
and expressed publicly his dissent from most 
of t he objections made, which he believed to 
originate chiefly in the unrecognised. opera-? 
tion of mere familiarity ( Charge q^l8$fypp: 
77- 81 , and elsewhere). , -i i** ’ 

In 1877 the Universities of Oxford pnd 
Cambridge Act nominated Lightfoot dpfir of , 
seven commissioners for Cambridge, . *'Ljght~' 
foot’s intimate acquaintance with thifuniyer- 
sity and with what it was doing or desitiflgtQ 
do, his wisdom, and his impartiality wqre 
invaluable qualifications for the post. Some 
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months of 1881 had passed before the Cam- 
bridge commission ended its work, and Light- 
foot’s attendance at its later proceedings was 
much interrupted. But the larger questions 
of principle had been settled at an earlier 
date, and he fully shared responsibility for 
the new statutes. 

In January 1879 Lightfoot visited Liver- 
pool, the place of his early schooling under 
Dr. Iliff. He gave by invitation an address 
in St. George’s Ilall at the distribution of 
scholarships and prizes qffered by the Liver- 
pool Council of Education. The chief theme 
of this address, which was published, was 
the recent proposal that a university college 
should be founded at Liverpool. He main- 
tained that such a collego ought to be esta- 
blished' in every great centre of popula- 
tion, and that women should be admitted to 
take advantage of it, the power of conferring 
degrees being, however, reserved for some 
central university. In the following year the 
Liverpool University College was founded. 

In 1807 Lightfoot had declined Lord 
Derby’s offer of the bishopric of Lichfield. 
He had no desire to exchange his own posi- 
tion at Cambridge for any other. But. when 
in January 1879 Lord Beaconsfield proposed 
to him that he should succeed Dr. Baring in 
the see of Durham, most of the few intimate 
friends whose counsels he sought were strenu- 
ous in urging that as bishop of Durham he 
would be able to render increased service 
to the church and nation ; and after a few 
days of painful anxiety he yielded to their re- 
presentatiqns. The election by the dean and 
chapter took place on 16 March, the confirma- 
tion oh.' IQ April, the consecration in West- 
minster Abbey by the Archbishop of York 
and seven other bishops on 26 April, when the 
sermon was preached by Dr. Westcott. On 
16 May the new bishop was enthroned in 
Durham Cathedral, and himself preached a 
striking sermon (reprinted in Leaders in the 
NorthetniChurch, p. 169). He was the first 
bishop After Cosin in 1660 to become bishop 
of Dorhiun without having held another see. 

The >Jbwo cl^rges which Lightfoot de- 
livered.', to the clergy of ‘his diocese, in 
December 1882 and November 1886 re- 
spectively, contain abundant evidence of 
the thoroughness and success with which 
he deioied himself to every department of 
his unaccustomed work, neglecting no rou- 
tine;* and making the best of all existing 
resources, but quick to discern deficiencies 
and to devise or adopt new agencies for sup- 
them. His first care was for the 
JyiCiqn of the diocese, which the enormous 
•growth of the population of both its counties 
(Dufh&mknd Northumberland) within this 


century had long made a crying need. For 
some while, indeed, he found it inopportune, 
owing to commercial and agricultural dis- 
tress, to ask for contributions to the endow- 
ment fund for the Newcastle see. But in the 
course of 1881 the funds still needed were 
collected, and on 26 July 1882 the first bishop 
of Newcastle was consecrated (cf. Durham 
Diocesan Mag. ii. 144 and 170). Within his 
own, reduced but still populous, diocese the 
subdivision of parishes and consequent mul- 
tiplication of centres of activity, which bad 
been vigorously promoted by Bishop Baring, 
was carried yet further ; the rural deaneries 
were increased in number, and their boun- 
daries readjusted (July 1880), and the single 
archdeaconry was divided into two (May 
1882). A diocesan conference of clergy and 
laity assembled for the first time in September 
1880, and thenceforth met biennially. Fort.be 
purpose of increasing the number of churches 
and mission chapels, Lightfoot called together 
a public meeting in the town-hall of Durham 
in January 1884 to start a church building 
fund, and was able in less than three years to 
report that above 40,000/. had been already 
subscribed directly through the fund, besides 
contributions almost equal in amount called 
out. by it indirectly ( Charge of 1886, p. 10) ; 
while nearly 224,000/. had been expended 
on churches, parsonages, church schools, 
mission-rooms, church institutes, church- 
yards, &.C., in the diocese within four years. 
In 1 880 at his suggestion the diocesan con- 
ference established a general diocesan fund, 
partly to feed existing diocesan institutions 
connected with the church ’ (i.e. fabrics), 
* the school, and the ministry liis' own con- 
tribution was 600/. a year (cf. Durham Dio- 
cesan Mag. iv. 14 sq.) 

Meanwhile the ministrations of the clergy 
were supplemented by lay readers for many 
parishes, and (from 1886) by lay evangelists 
for several rural deaneries; and in some 
parishes the employment of the Church Army 
was approved. In order to increase the pro- 
portion of university men among his clergy, 
Lightfoot from the first made Auckland 
Castle the seat of a small college of graduates 
preparing for ordination in his diocese . . . 
and his last charge to young Cambridge 
friends was to “ send him up some men to the 
north.” Six to eight students were always 
with him, reading under tho guidance of his 
chaplains, and getting some experience of 

I iarochial work in Auckland and the pit vil- 
ages within the parish. They were treated 
entirely as sons ; they were part of the family 
when visitors came, and he would receive no 
payment from them’ (Me. Appleton in Cam- 
bridge lie view, 28 Jan. 1890). The bond thus 
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formed was kept up by yearly reunions at 
Auckland Castle on St. Peter’s day. There 
were in all about eighty who enjoyed this 
training before going forth into the diocese. 
At the same time the proportion of deacons 
newly ordained from Oxford or Cambridge to 
the whole number rose from a fifth in the last 
four years of the preceding episcopate to 
above half in Lightfoot’s first four years, and 
in the four following years to three-fifths. 
Similarly he took every opportunity of mani- 
festing his interest in the university of Dur- 
ham, of which he was officially visitor, and 
endowed it in 1882 with a. scholarship bearing 
the name of his predecessor, Richard de Bury 
(cf.his speech on ‘ Higher Education ’ in Dur- 
ham Diocesan Mar/, iv. 7 sq.) With a view 
to supplementing the work of the parochial 
clergy, Lightfoot was desirous of creating a 
stair of diocesan preachers, and as a first step 
filled up a vacant canon ry by the appointment 
of a ‘canon missioner ’ for the diocese. lie 
interested himself especially in the various 
missions and institutes for seamen in the 
great ports (cf. ib. iii. 165), and under his 
guidance a diocesan board of education was 
established by the diocesan conference in 
1886. Having been himself an ‘ abstainer/ 
though by no means a fanatical one, for 
somo years before he left Cambridge?, he was 
a warm friend of the Church of England 
Temperance Society (cf. ib. iii. 57, and Church 
of England Temp. Chron. for 22 May 188(5, 
p. 242). But the cause which appealed most 
strongly to his sympathies in the region of 
morals was that of purity ; and it was at, 
Auckland that the ‘ White Cross ’ movement 
took its rise in 1883 (cf. his art. in Con temp. 
Review , August 1885). 

In the convocation of the province of 
York, Lightfoot found a ready hearing. He 
spoke with much effect in 1879 on the Atlm- 
nasian Creed, the use of -which in public 
worship he desired to see made optional ( York 
Journal of Convocation , 1879, pt. ii. pp. 128 ' 
sq.); in 1883 on the Revised Version (ib. 1883, { 
pp. 18 sq.) ; in 1883 and 1884 on the perma- : 
nent diaconate, the introduction of which he , 
deprecated on practical grounds (ib. 1883, 1 
pp. 54 sq., and 1884, pp. 46 sq.); and in 1884 
on the cnurcli ministry of women, with spe- : 
cial reference to the ‘ deaconesses’ of the New ! 
Testament — a favourite topic with him (ib. 
1884, pp. 124 sq. ; cf. also tb. 1880 pp. 48 sq., 5 
1881 pp. 23 sq., 1884 pp. 84 sq., 1885 pp. 22 j 
sq., 74, 128). At tno Church Congress ! 
meeting at Bath in 1873 he had spoken on ! 
the best means of quickening interest in j 
theological thought. During nis episcopate j 
ta took part in four Church Congresses, pre- ! 
siding himself at Newcastle in 1881. At 


Leicester, in 1880, he read a paper on ‘ The 
Internal Unity of the Church/ and at Carlisle 
in 1884 on ‘ The Results of recent Historical 
and Theological Research upon the Old and 
New Testament Scriptures;’ at Wolver- 
hampton, in 1887, he preached one of the 
congress sermons. Two other gatherings over 
which he presided deserve mention, as illus- 
trations of his varied interests, the Congress 
of Co-operative Societies at Newcastle in 
May 1880, and the British Archaeological 
Association at Darlington in July 1886. 

Although he abhorred all personal state 
and luxury, Lightfoot took great delight in 
having Auckland Castle as his home. It 
appealed in many ways to hiB historic in- 
stincts, while it offered accommodation for 
the many gatherings on which he relied in 
order to bring himself into personal contact 
with the clergy and laity of his diocese. He 
spent much thought and money on the adorn- 
ment. of the beautiful Early English hall 
which Cosin at the Restoration had converted 
into a chapel in place of the demolished 
chapel of earlier times. He enriched the 
windows with stained glass, in which the 
early story of the Northumbrian church was 
depicted. In like manner he took much pains 
in filling the gaps in the series of portraits 
of bishops of Durham in the castle. 

In the severe spring of 1888 Lightfoot felt 
t he strain of confirmations, a part of his work 
in which he always took especial pleasure. 
Later in the year he took an active part 
, in the Lambeth Pan-Anglican Conference, 

; 3-27 July, but, as he said later, the work 
‘ broke him down hopelessly.’ It is understood 
: that, he drafted the report of the committee 
i on purity, which was adopted unanimously 
, by the conference. Subsequently at his invi- 
tation nearly sixty of the bishops attended 
the festival with which he reopened his 
chapel after restoration in Auckland Castle 
(1 Aug.) He himself preached the ser- 
mon, a warm but not unguarded eulogy on 
Cosin. A medical examination in London 
in July had revealed a critical condition of 
the heart. A visit to Braemqr, where he had 
in former years entertained at his lodgings 
weekly relays of hard-worked curates from 
his diocese, with now and then older friends, 
proved of little benefit, and he settle^ for the 
winter at Bournemouth. There, after a time 
of great peril in January 1889, he recovered 
sufficiently to return to Auckland by the 
end of May. On 2 July he consecrated the 
church of St. Ignatius the Martyr a$ Sun- 
derland, which had been built wholly at 
his expense as a thankoffering promised after 
seven nappy years of his episcopate. In spite 
of a fresh relapse he undertook the September 
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ordinations. On 17 Oct. he presided over 
the diocesan conference at Sunderland, and 
on the 29th he was publicly presented at 
Durham with a pastoral stall (cf. Guardian , 
1889, p. 1699). On 3 Dec. he arrived in Bourne- 
mouth. On 17 Dec. he became seriously ill, 
and he died on 21 Dec. 1889, of congestion 
of the lungs, due to dilatation of the heart. 
On 26 Dec. the body was removed to Dur- 
ham ; a vast congregation joined in a me- 
morial service in the cathedral on the morning 
of 27 Dec. ; the body was finally conveyed 
by road to Auckland Castle, and was buried 
under the east end of the central aisle of the 
chapel there. Numerous nonconformists at- 
tended, riot heeding the vehement protest 
against disestablishment to which Lightfoot 
had given utterance at the diocesan con- 
ference of 1886. 

By will, and an immediately antecedent 
instrument, Lightfoot created a trust called 
‘ The Lightfoot Fund for the Diocese of Dur- 
ham,’ for the erection of buildings for church 
purposes, the providing of ‘ stipends for 
clergy and other spiritual agents in connection 
with the Church of England ’ in the diocese, 
and for other purposes under the same con- 
ditions kt the discretion of the trustees. To 
the trustees (whom he also made residuary 
legatees) he assigned full ownership in his 
works and copyrights. The trustees have 
thus become virtually his literary executors, 
and several posthumous volumes have been 

f ublished under their direction. The whole of 
jightfoot’s episcopal income had been yearly 
expended by him for purposes within the 
diocese. His library was by his wish divided 
between the university of Durham and the 
Cambridge divinity school. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond’s portrait of Light- 
foot, painted a few weeks before his death, 
is in Auckland Castle, and is the property j 
of the see'; a replica hangs in the hall of j 
Trinity College, -Cambridge. In the library j 
of the same college is a sketch by Mr. Lowes ! 
Dickenson, founded on an excellent photo- ! 
graph taken at Bournemouth. An altar tomb | 
erected to. his memory in Durham Cathodral j 
was unveiled on 24 Oct. 1892, and a me- j 
morial restoration of the destroyed chapter- 
house id projected. 

Lightfoors contributions to biblical criti- 
cism poetically began with the review of 
* Recent , Editions of St. Paul’s Epistles,’ the 
most important of the articles which he 
wrote for the * Journal of Classical and 
Sacred Philology ’ (iii. 81-121, March 1856). 
It deals principally with the editions of St. 
Paul’s earlier epistles, brought out simul- 
taneogsly by A. P. Stanley and Professor 
Jowett. Of both editions generally he speaks 


in terms of hearty respect and admiration. 
He convicts Stanley, however, of numerous 
misstatements, self-contradictions, and in- 
accuracies. His still more elaborate examina- 
tion of Professor Jowett’s book turns almost 
wholly on matters of principle. The two 
chief positions which he maintains against 
Jowett are, first, that the late Greek in 
which the New Testament is written is as 

E recise a language as the classical Attic, 
owever widely differing from it ; and, next,' 
that neither St. Paul’s antecedents nor the 
internal evidence of his epistles supply any 
reasons for thinking that he had imperfect 
knowledge of the language in which he wrote, 
or imperfect skill in using it. These pages 
are essentially a vindication of the convic- 
tion which underlies all Lightfoot’s own com- 
mentaries, that the only safe way to the 
meaning of a great writer lies through faith 
in his language, and therefore through exact 
investigation of grammar and vocabulary. 
The article at once made Lightfoot widely 
known as an unusually competent biblical 
crit ic. On receiving a copy, Stanley sent it 
to their common friend, .John Conington, pro- 
fessor of Latin at Oxford, asking his opinion 
about it, and was advised in reply to ‘sur- 
render at discretion.’ Stanley not only took 
the advice, but sent a kindly answer. Pro- 
fessor Jowett did the same; and thus the 
foundations of future friendships were laid. 

Lightfoot himself published commentaries 
on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians (1866; 
10th edit. 1890), to the Philippians(1868; 9th 
edit . 1888), and to the Colossians, with the 
Epistle to Philemon (1876 ; 10th edit. 1892). 
These were originally intended to form part 
of a complete edition of ‘ St. Paul’s Epistles,’ 
to be ‘ prefaced by a general introduction and 
arranged in chronological order.’ Accord- 
ingly they sometimes refer the reader to a 
projected (but unwritten) commentary on 
Thessalonians for explanations of important 
words occurring in those earliest epistles. 
Some very fragmentary notes prepared by 
.Lightfoot for his lectures on other epistles 
of St. Paul ure extant, and it is intended to 
publish selections from them. In the three 

E ublished volumes the commentary is of a 
igh order, and, though rarely of great length, 
abounds in valuable and pertinent matter not 
to be found elsewhere. Technical language 
is as far as possible avoided, and exposition, 
essentially scientific, is clothed in simple and 
transparent language. The natural meaning 
of each verso is set forth without polemical 
matter. The prevailing characteristic is mas- 
culine good sense unaccompanied by either 
the insight or the delusion of subtlety. In- 
troductions, which precede the commentaries, 
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handle the subject-matter with freshness and Lightfoot’s book on ‘ A fresh Revision of 
reality, almost every section being in effect a the New Testament ’ (1871, reprinted 1881, 
bright little historical essay. The ample new with an appendix on the last petition of 
material was chiefly drawn from Greek and the Lord’s Prayer from the ‘ Guardian,’ 
Latin inscriptions and the exact study of 7, 14, 21 Sept. 1881) is not only the most 
localities. To each commentary is appended trustworthy defence (by anticipation) of the 
a dissertation, which includes some of Light- revised version, but a valuable collection 
foot’s most careful and thorough work. To of biblical criticisms, at once accurate and 
the old problem ‘ On the Brethren of the readily intelligible. 

Lord ’ he brings new light by tracing an A very different contribution to biblical 
orderly history in the seeming chaos of pa- criticism was the account of the Coptic ver- 
tristic tradition on ‘James, the Lord’s bro- sions of the New Testament, and of the 
ther.’ The dissertation on ‘St. Paul and the j known manuscripts of them, which Lightfoot 
Three ’ is the necessary supplement to the j wrote for the second and enlarged for the 
commentary on Galatians ii. Toget her they third edition of Scrivener’s ‘ Plain Introduc- 
constitute Lightfoot’s most important, con- tion to the Criticism of the New Testament ’ 
tribution to the Tubingen controversy. Both (1874, 1883). This is a tentative piece of 
are written throughout temperately and dis- work, but it supplies at present the only list 
passionately (cf. Preface, p. ix). The disser- of these manuscripts accessible in print. It 
tation sketches with simple directness ‘the is one fruit of tho labour bestowed by Ligfct- 
progressive history of the relations between foot on learning the Coptic and Armenian 
the Jewish and Gentile converts in the early languages for purposes of criticism, 
ages of the church, as gathered from the To biblical and patristic criticism alike 
apostolic writings, aided by such scanty in- belong the nine articles which Lightfoot 
formation as can be got together from other wrote in tho ‘ Contemporary Review ’(De- 
sources.’ Thus what I 10 offers is not a rofu- cember 1874-May 1877) m reply to the 
tation of the conclusions of the Tubingen anonymous book entitled * Supernatural Re- 
scholars, but a rival interpretation and a rival [ ligion.’ On tho first or speculative part ofthe 
picture. It, is solid and lasting work, and book he said very little. By mental habit he 
hardly the less original because of a certain ! shrank from what seemed to him abstract 
indebtedness pointed out by Lightfoot him- speculation. In answer to the second or 
self to the second edition of Iiitschl’s ‘ Ent- historical part, he discussed exhaustively the 
stehung dor altkatholisclxen Kirche ’ (j». 280 ; evidence borne by Christian writers of the 
also ‘ Philippians,’ p. 187). Ilis edition of first two centuries to the several books of 
* Philippians ’ contains, besides an interesting the New Testament. The articles were uii- 
study on ‘St,. Paul and Seneca/ a much can- fortunately broken off by increasing want of 
vassed dissert at ion on ‘The Christian Minis- 1 leisure, but during Lightfoot’s illness on his 
try;’ that is, to use his own words of 1881 j first stay at, Bournemouth in 1889 he yielded 
(Preface to sixth edition), ‘an investigation at last, to many urgent requests for republi-. 
into its origin.’ The first part deals chiefly with cation, and with Mr. Ilarmer’s helpreprinted 
the development of monarchical episcopacy the papers in a volume. He addednotes chiefly 
out of the primitive presbyterate, a change referring to changes made or not made by 
which, so tar as Asia Minor is concerned, the anonymous author in his later editions, 
Lightfoot holds to have been sanctioned by and an article, ‘Discoveries illustrating the 
St. John in his old age, and with the chief Acts of tho Apostles,’ from the ‘ Contempo- 
changes in the office, and in the language rary Review ’ for May 1878. It is matter for 
.♦ used about it, in tho early centuries. The regret that the circumstances of republica- 
second part traces the origin and growth of ' tion involved the retention of ephemeral and 
what Lightfoot calls ‘ the sacerdotal view of merely personal matter. The tone pf rebuke 
the ministry.’ Probably no better sketch towards an opponent found here, "and here 
exists of what is even now known regarding only, in Lightroot’s writings, a. tone forced 
these departments of the early history of from him by moral indignation, m&y easily 
Christian institutions. Similarly the three hide from the reader the calm,' judicial cha- 
dissertations on the Essenes appended to racter and the permanent value of/the dis- 
‘Colossians/ if here and there open to criti- cussion of patristic evidence, . p 
cism, are always rational and comprehensive. The second great department of . Study on 
Lightfoot hod looked forward to writing a which Lightfoot left nis mark was that of 
commentary on the Acts. A partial substi- early post-biblical Christian literature and 
tute for it will be found in an article on the history. In 1869 he published all that was 
> Acts which he contributed to the forthcoming then known of the text of the VEpiat|e of 
edition of the ‘Dictionary of the Bible.’ Clement of Rome/ and of the homily attri- 
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buted to Clement as a second epistle, together 
with short introductions and an admirable 
commentary. Tho volume was described as 
‘ the first part of a complete edition of the 
Apostolic Fathers.’ At the time Lightfoot 
contemplated ‘a history of Early Christian 
Literature,’ for which he reserved matter that 
would otherwise have accompanied the text. 
In 1877 he was induced by the discovery of 
the missing parts of Clement’s two works, 
both in a Greek manuscript and in a Syriac 
version, to publish an appendix containing 
these new texts in the original with a com- 
mentary, various readings, complete English 
translations, and enlarged introductions. The 
preparation of a second edition was what 
chiefly occupied the hours given to study in 
the latest years of Lightfoot’s life, and espe- 
cially in tho intervals of his illnesses. ‘ lie 
was busy with Clement till he fell into a 
half-unconscious state, three days before his 
death.’ This unfinished ‘second edition,’ 
which was issued in 1890, contains abund- 
ance of fresh matter, including two great 
essays on the ‘Early Roman Succession of 
Bishops,’ and on ‘Ilippolytus of Portus.’ The 
- former is the most successful at tempt yet j 
made to solve a problem as intricate as it is 
for purposes of chronologv important, to- 
gether with various subsidiary suggestions 
less likely to be ultimately accepted. Tho 
latter, though left incomplete, is again the 
most thorough monograph on the subject that 
we possess. Not the least interesting feature 
' of the book is the attention bestowed on l)e 
Rossi’s exploratftms of subterranean Rome, 
and the careful weighing of historical con- 
clusions drawn from monumental and lite- 
rary evidence in the field of Roman archieo- 
l°i - 

he edition of Ignatius and Polycarp, 
which forms the second part of Lightfoot’s 
‘Apostolic Fathers,’ ‘was the motive,’ he 
tell us, ‘and is the core, of the whole.’ lie 
was fascinated by the Ignatian problem nearly 
thirty years beiore his first edition appeared 
/ 2 yols. in 8, 1885 ; 2nd edit., 3 vols., 1889). 
Originally, like many unprejudiced students, 
he accepted as genuine only those three (or 
rather ^abridgments of three) out of seven 
Ignatiap epistles which Gureton had found 
in <pt early Syriac manuscript ; and the notes 
whioliiLigntfoot originally wrote were framed 
on thi| assumption. He never saw any pro- 
bability in the opinion still held by many, that 
all the seven alike are spurious, and at last 
he convinced himself that the seven epistles 
unabridged were genuine. He was partly led 
to this, result by the arguments of Zahn’s 

ins von Antiochian* (1873). The mas- 

teirly defence of the conclusions thus slowly | 


reached has already produced a clear though 
hardly a decisive effect on critical opinion, m 
spite of the strong prepossessions which it 
has had to encounter. After ail, however, 
this discussion occupies only 120 out of nearly 
2,000 pages, and the whole book is of a quality 
that needs no adventitious flavour of contro- 
versy. It abounds in texts and translations 
not only of Ignatius and Polycarp, but of 
various writings connected with their names. 
Much is done towards making Ignatius’s own 
words free from textual corruption. The com- 
mentaries reach Lightfoot’s usual standard, 
and in addition the martyrdoms under Trajan 
and the three following emperors are care- 
fully investigated, with an examination of 
‘ imperial letters and ordinances ’ concerning 
the Chrisl ians in these last three reigns. 
Another of Lightfoot’s masterly contributions 
to patristic studies is his article on ‘Eusebius 
of Oirsarea’ in the ‘Dictionary of Christian 
Biography ’ ( 1 880). It is a model monograph, 
supplying a studiously fair and accurate ac- 
count. of that bishop’s eventful life, and of 
his numerous and important writings. 

Tho permanent value of Lightfoot’s his- 
torical work depends on liis sagacity in deal- $ 
ing with the materials out of which history 
| has to be constructed. He was invariably 
faithful to a rigorous philological discipline, 
and was preserved by native candour from 
distorting iniluences. But history meant not 
less to him as a man than as a scholar. Ho 
found it, he said, the best cordial for drooping 
spirits. He used all local and personal as- 
sociations for impressing on others something 
of his own vivid sense of fellowship with men 
of different ages and of different nations. This 
characteristic he also signally exemplified in 
the sermons which were published after his 
death under t he title ‘ Leaders in theNorthern 
Church ’ (1890, 3rd ed. 1892). 

What impression Lightfoot made on an 
eminently competent foreign critic and theo- 
! logian, not personally known to him, may be 
! learned from a tribute paid by Adolf Harnack, 

1 professor of church history at Berlin, in the 
‘ Theologischo Literaturzeitung ’ of 14 June 
1890. ‘ fl is editions and commentaries ... as 
well as his critical dissertations have an im- 
perishable value, and even where it is impos-' 
sible to agree with his results, his grounds 
are never to be neglected. The respect for 
his opponent which distinguished him,. . . 
has brought him tho highest respect of all 
parties. . . . There never has been an apolo- 
gist who was less of an advocate than Light- 
foot. ... Not only measured by the standard 
of the official theology of the English church 
was he an independent free scholar, but he 
was this likewise in the absolute sense of the 
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words. He has never defended a tradition and died a major in the British army, in 
for the tradition’s sake.’ Harrison’s regiment (15th foot) ; Francis- 

Apart from the works already mentioned (Francois Auguste) [see infra], who .died a 
and many separately issued sermons and ad- colonel in the British army ; and David, wht> 
dresses, the following volumes by Liglitfoot j adopted the Romish faith at the time of the 
have been published : ‘ Ordination Addresses j dragonnades, and died a lieutenant of cavalry 
and Counsels to Clergy,’ 1890, 2nd ed. in the French service in 1737 (Haag, La 
1891; * Cambridge Sermons,’ 1891 ; ‘Sermons France Protest ante, vol. vi.) John (Jean 
preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ 1891 ; and ! Louis) was born at Castres on 7 Nov. 1680, 

‘ Sermons preached on Special Occasions,’ j new style (ib.) He was educated in France 
1891 ; ‘ The Apostolic Fathers; revised texts, ! and Switzerland. A protestant refugee, pass- 
with short introductions and English trans- ing through France under an assumed name, 
lations,’1891. Papers by him appear in the j he made his wav to Dublin in 1697, artd was 
* Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology ’ provided with funds W his mother’s brother, 
on biblical subjects (1885 ii. 191 sq., 1856 a lieutenant-colonel of Irish foot under King 
iii. 81 sq., 289 sq., 1857 iv. 57 sq.) ; and William. He served as a volunteer in Marl- 
on classical topics (1854 i. 109sq., 1858 iv. borough’s army in 1702. He was one of the 
153, 294). To the ‘ Journal of Philology ’ he two who first climbed the breach atthestorm- 
contributed several articles on patristic and ing of the citadel of Liege, his companion, 
biblical subjects (1868 i. 98, ii. 47, 157, young Alan Wentworth, a brother of Lord 
1869 ii. 204, 1871 iii. 193); and he also made Itaby, being killed by his side. Theyearafter 
some valuable communications to the * Aca- he purchased a company in Lord North and 
demy ’ (9 Oct. and 19 Nov. 1869, on Kenan’s Grey’s regiment (10th foot, now the Lincoln- 
‘ St. Paul ; ’ 21 May 1 889, on ‘ The Lost Cata- shire regiment), and fought with it at Schel- 
logue of Hegesippus ; ’ 21 Sept. 1889, ‘The lenberg and Blenheim (cf. ‘Blenheim Roll ’ 
Muratorian Fragment ’). He was a contri- in Treastiry Papers, vol. xciii.) At the battle 
butor to Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ of Ramillies, and at the siege of Menin, where 
1863 (iii. 1053 ‘ Romans ; ’ 1447 ‘ Thessalo- ho was a major of brigade and led the assault 
mans’); and to the ‘Dictionary of Christian on the counterscarp; at Oudenarde and 
Biography ’ (i. 1877, 25 arts. ii. 1880, ‘Fuse- Wynendale: at the wood of Taisni&re and 
bius’). A lecture on the ‘ Internal Evidence the battle of Malplaquet (where he had 
for the Authenticity and Genuineness of St. twenty-three shots through his clothes and 
John’s Gospel ’ was printed in the ‘Expositor’ remained unhurt); and at most of the great 
(January-February, 1889), and another on sieges and other affairs in the Low Countries 
‘ Donne, the Poet Preacher,’ delivered at St. down to 1710, Ligonier played a prominent 
James’s, Piccadilly, in ‘The Classic Preachers part, lie was appointed gbvemor of Fort 
of the English Church,’ 1877. Lightfoot also St. Philip, Minorca, in 1712. He was ad- 
edited Mansel’s ‘ Gnostic Heresies,’ 1875, and j utant-general of the expedition to Vigo 
the notes to the posthumous fragment (An- under Richard Temple, lord Cobham, in 
tioch) of Neale’s ‘Holy Eastern Church,’ 1 7 1 8, and signalised himself by carrying the 
issued in 1873. strongly garrisoned Fort Marin, sword in 

[Obituary notices in Durham and Newcastle hand, with a hundred grenadiers. On 18 July 
papers, 23 Dec. 1889; Record, 27 Dec. 1889; 1720 he was appointed colonel of the 8th, or 
Guardian, 1 Jan. 1890; (Jam bridge Review, black horse (so called from its black facings 
23 Jan. 1890 ; communications from friends ; and horses), afterwards the 4th Irish horse, 
personal knowlodge. A complete bibliography 1 a nd now the 7th dragoon guards. Under 
kindly drawn up by the Rev. J. R. Harmer, the Ligonier’s diligent command this regiment, 
editor of Lightfoot s posthumous works, has been tllen on the j^ sh establishment, became one 
largely used m this article.] F. J. A. H. of the finegt in Kurope , and still recalls with 
LIGONIER, JOHN, otherwise JEAN pride its old name of ‘ Ligonier’s.’ It was 
LOUIS, Earl Ligonier (1680-1770), field- composed almost exclusively of Irishmen, 
marshal in the British army, and colonel 1st and sums of twenty to thirty g uineas ..are 
foot-guards, belonged to a Huguenot family of said to have been paid for permission to enter 
Castres, in the south of France. His father, it as a trooper (Colburn, United Seri), Mag. 
Louis de Ligonier, sieur of Monteuquet, December 1833). As an instance of Ligonier’s 
married Louise du Poncet, and had ten att ention to the interior economy and welfare 
children, of whom six survived. John (Jean of the corps it is mentioned (t5.) that he main— 
Louis) was second of the five surviving sons, tained an additional surgeon at his owp (tost, 
his brothers being Abel, the eldest, who sue- He hold the colonelcy twenty-nine years, 
ceeded to the family seignory ; Anthony Ligonier became a brigadier-general in 
(Antoine), who came to England in 1698, 1735, a major-general, master of the Irish 
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buckhounds, and governor of Kiusale in 
1?89. A plan for the defence of Cork, drawn 
up by him in 1740, is in the British Museum 
Add. MS. 33119, f. 824. Ligonier went to 
the Low Countries with Lord Stair in 1742, 
and commanded the second division of the 
army in the march across the Rhine (for the 
order of march see Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th 
Rep. i. 200), and at the battle of Dettin- 
gen, 16 June (O.S.) 1748. For his distin- 
guished conduct he was made a K.B. by 
George II in person, under the royal standard 
on the field of battle. He became a lieu- 
tenant-general in the same year. Ligonier’s 
regiment, led by his brother Francis, was also 
greatly distinguished in the encounter, but, 
owing to the failure of another regiment of 
horse, it was surrounded, and had to cut its 
way .back through the Hite of the French 
cuirassiers, with the loss of one-third of its 
numbers (see Cannon’s Hist. Itec. 7th Dra- 
goon Guards'). It was remarked of Ligonier’s 
regiment that during its five years’ campaign- 
ing in Flanders (1742-7) it never lost a man 
by desertion, never had an officer or man 
tried by general court-martial, never had a 
man or horse taken by the enemy ; it lost 
but six men by sickness, and had no less than 
thirtyiseven of its non-commissioned officers 
and troopers promoted to commissions for dis- 
tinguished conduct. AtFontenoy on 11 May 
1745 Ligonier commanded the British foot, 
and appears to have acted as military adviser 
to the young Duke of Cumberland. f f o Ligo- 
nier was assigned the credit of the skilful 
withdrawal of fhe army from the field of 
battle, although Ligonier generously gave all 
the praise to Lord Crawford [see Lindsay, 
.Torn?) Earl op Crawford, 1702-1749], who 
returned the compliment, declaring Ligonier 
* an extreme good officer.’ Ligonier com- 
manded the troops sent home on the news 
of the rising in Scotland, and held command 
in Lancashire : during the campaign in the 
north. On 22 Jan. 1740 he was appointed 
Commander-in-chief of the British troops and 
troops in British pay in the Austrian Net her- 
lands (see Home Office Mil. Entry Book , xx. 
250-62, for his commission and warrants in 
full). An this capacity he was engaged in the 
bloody battle at Roucoux, near Lidge, on 
11 Oct; 1746, when .Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine, commanding the allied armies, was 
beaten by Marshal Baxe. In his despatch to 
Lora Sandwich, English ambassador at Breda, 
Ligonier describes the French attack on the 
1 eft of the allies, * where the Dutch, after a 
long resistance, and behaving very well, were 
at last compelled to give way before numbers. 
But the English horse repulsed the enemy 
CQfttinually. I think the affair, to give it its 


right name, cannot be called a battle, for I ’ 
question if a third of the army was engaged. 
The cannonading was terrible on both sides. 

I believe our loss to be between four thousand 
and five thousand men, and that of the French 
double. The army retreated in very fine order.’ 

When the Duke of Cumberland assumed 
command in the spring of 1747 Ligonier took 
the rank of general of horse, to which he had 
been promoted on 30 Dec. 1746. At the battle 
of Val, otherwise Laffeldt or Kisselt, on 1 July 
1747, he led a brilliant cavalry charge of the 
Scots Greys, Innisk filings, and two other 
regiments, which saved Cumberland and his 
retreating infantry from tho French horse. 
In the charge Ligonier’s horse was killed, and 
himself, like his aides-de-camp, Keppel and 
Campbell, was made prisoner. Marshal Saxe 
presented Ligonier to the French king, say- 
ing, ‘ Sire, I present to your majesty a man 
who by one glorious action has disconcerted 
all my projects.’ Louis XV, who had wit- 
nessed the charge from a distance, compli- 
mented Ligonier, and, after his exchange a 
few days later, employed him as an inter- 
mediary in the negotiations that ended in 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Val was 
Ligonier’s last battle. He was then in his 
sixty-seventh year. On his return home the 
electors of Bath returned him to parliament 
(25 March 1748), without his having offered 
himself to them as a candidate. He was 
made lieutenant-general of the ordnance ; 
in 1749 he was transferred to the colonelcy 
of the 2nd dragoon guards, or queen’s bays ; 
in 1750 he was made governor of Guernsey, 
and in 1752 of Plymouth; in 1753 he was 
appointed colonel of tho blues. In 1756 
Ligonier was deprived of his post at the 
ordnance by a political intrigue in favour of 
Charles Spencer, second duke of Marl- 
I borough, who was made master-general. 

1 The Duke of Cumberland is credited with a 
share in the shabby transaction. George II 
always consulted Ligonier on military ques- 
tions in preference to the commander-in- 
cbief (Cumberland), and the latter is said to 
have consequently countenanced Ligonier’s 
removal (Walpole, Hist. George II, ii. 139). 
But when Cumberland fell into disgrace after 
the convention of Closterseven Ligonier suc- 
ceeded him as comraander-in-chief (without 
the rank of captain-general held by Cumber- 
land) from 24 Oct. 1757, and as colonel of the ; 
1st foot-guards (now grenadier guards) from 
30 Nov. 1757. On 21 Dec. the same year he 
was raised by letters patent to an Irish 
viscountcy, as Viscount Ligonier of Ennis- 
killen, co. Fermanagh. On 1 July 1769 he 
was appointed master-general of the Ord- 
nance, a post he held until 1762, the office 
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of commander-in-chief remaining vacant. 
By letters patent of 20 May 1762 his Irish 
title was altered to that of Viscount Ligonier 
of Clonmell in the peerage of Ireland, with 
remainder and pension of 1,500/. a year to his 
nephew, Edward Ligonier [see infra]. On 
27 April 1763 Ligonier was created Baron 
Ligonier in the peerage of Great Britain, and 
on 10 Sept. 1766 became an English earl by 
letters patent, creating him Earl Ligonier of 
Ripley, in the county of Surrey, in the peer-' 
age of Great Britain. In the same year ho 
attained the rank of field-marshal. 

Ligonior was a privy councillor, F.R.S., 
and governor of the French Protestant Hos- 
pital in St. Luke’s, London, to which he was 
elected on the death of the founder, Jacques 
Gaultier, in 1748. Ho died on 28 April 1 770, 
in his ninetieth year, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, where is a monument to him, 
with medallion heads of himself and the five 
British sovereigns he served under. At his 
death his English title became extinct. Ac- 
cording to some accounts he was married, 
and left an only daughter, married to a Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Graham. But the statement 
does not appear in Collins's ‘ Peerage,’ 1768. 

Ligonier was a man of the most chivalrous 
courage, with all the light-hearted daring of 
his race. He took part in twenty-three 
general actions and nineteen sieges without 
receiving a wound. By his contemporaries 
his military talents were held in the highest 
esteem. As with other veterans, a later 
generation inclined to regard him as obsolete, 
and as a cover for jobbery among his subor- 
dinates. Horace Walpole sneered at ‘the 
coronet for his aged brows and approaching 
coffin ’ (Walpole, Letters, v. 0 ; see also Shel- 
burne, Aiitolrioy but lie was nevertheless a 
popular hero, deservedly liked and trusted. 
A portrait of him by Sir Joshua Reynolds, re- 
presenting a spare-built veteran, with kindly 
weather-beaten face, mounted on a black 
charger, is in the National Gallery. Another 
ortrait is in the French Hospital in Shaftes- 
ury Avenue. 

IVlost of Ligonier’s papers are among the 
British Museum Addit. MSS. His auto- 
graphic memoirs of the military operations of 
742-3, in French, form Addit. MS., French, 
22537, IT. 1 3, 21, 44, 48, 50, 433. Copies of his 
correspondence with Marshal Saxe in 1747 
form Addit. MSS. Fr. 20788 f. 168, 23835 
f. 223. His correspondence with Holies, 
duke of Newcastle, and other celebrities is in 
Addit. MSS. 32714 to 32795. A number of 
letters to him from various persons during the 
period 1759-65 are noted in the Historical 
MSS. Commission’s 9th Rep. pt. ii. p. 479 a. 
An auction catalogue of his military library, 


which was sold at the death of his nephew, 
was printed. 

Ligonier, Francis, otherwise iStANgois 
Augusts («/. 17461, colonel of the 13th 
dragoons and 59th loot (48th) in the British 
army, next, younger brother of the above, 
entered his brother’s regiment, the black 
horse, in 1720, and was wounded as lieu- 
tenant-colonel of it at Dettingen. On 
25 April 1745 he was appointed colonel 59th 
foot, since the 48th, now 1st Northampton 
regiment. When Colonel James Gardiner 
[q. v.] fell at Prestonpans, deserted by his 
men, George II assigned his regiment to 
Ligonier, swearing he ‘ would give them an 
officer who should show them how to fight/ 
Ligonier was appointed colonel 13th dra- 
goons on 1 Oct. 1745, and held the colonelcies 
of both regiments at the time of his death. 
He left a sickbed to rally the dragoons of 
General Henry Hawley’s force at Falkirk 
Muir on 16 Jan. 1746, and contracted a 
pleurisy, of which he died a few days later. 
His brother John erected a monument to 
him in Westminster Abbey, which has dis- 
appeared. The inscription on it is given by 
Maclachlan ( Duke of Cumberland !** Order- 
Book, p. 83). 

Ligonier, Edward, Ear£ Ligonier in the 
peerage of Ireland (d. 1782), lieutenant-gene- 
ral, only son of Colonel Francis Ligonier [see 
supra], entered as cornet in the 2nd dragoon 
guards, or queen’s bays, in 1752, and obtained 
bis troop in the 7t.h dragoons (now hussars) 
in 1757. He was aide-de-c^mjf to Prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick at the battle of Minden 
on 1 Aug. 1759, and brought home the des- 
patches (see Walpole, Letters, iii. 244-5). 
lie was one of the principal witnesses against 
Lord George Sackville[see Germain* George 
Sackville, first Viscount SACxviu.E] at his 
court-martial. On 15 Aug. 1769 he was pro- 
moted to captain and lieutenant-colonel 1st 
foot-guards, a position he held until appointed 
colonel 9th foot in 1771. He was guide aide- 
de-camp to the king in 1763, and Was secretary 
to Lord Rochford’s special embassY to the 
court of Madrid in that year. On the death 
of his uncle, Earl Ligonier, in 1770; he suc- 
ceeded to the Irish viscountcy and pension. 
He was made a K.B. 17 Bee. 1781, and on 
4 July 1776 was created an Irish earl udder 
the title of Earl Ligonier of Clonmel in the 
peerage of Ireland. He became amajoiYgene- 
ral in 1775, and lieutenant-general^ 1777. 
Ligonier was twice married. Hiodrft wife 
was Penelope, eldest daughter of George Pitt, 
earl Rivers. Ligonier fought on her spboUnt 
a duel with swords, in Hyde ParWiWiih tho 
Italian poet Count Alfieri. Ligonier be- 
haved very generously to his opponent when 
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he found him unskilled with his weapon. A 
catchpenny account of the affair was printed 
at the time under the title of ‘The Generous 
Husband, or Lord Laelius and the Fair 
Emilia/ London, 1771, 16mo. Ligonier ob- 
tained a decree of divorce on 10 Dec. 1771, 
and thirteen years later the lady married a 
trooper in the blues at Northampton (Gent. 
Mag . 1771 p. 667, 1784 pt. i. p. 396). Ligo- 
nier married, secondly, Mary, second daughter 
of Lord-chnncellorNorthington,who survivod 
him. At his death, without issue, in 1782, 
the title became extinct. 

[Haag’s La' France Protestante, 2nd ed. by 
Bordier, Paris, 1877, vi. 91-4 ; Smiles’s Hugue- 
nots in England, 6th ed. 1888 ; Diet. Univors, (Mi- 
chaud), under ‘ Ligonier ; ’ Anacharsis Combes’s 
J.L. Ligonier — Une Etude, Castras, 1866, l2mo; 
Collins’s Peerage, 4th ed. 1768, vi. 211 et soq. ; 
Hayward’s Essays — Marshal Saxe ; Caunon’s 
Hist. Rec. 7th Princess of Wales’s Dragoon 
Guards ; Anecdotes of the 4th Horse, in Colburn’s 
United Service Mag. December 1833; A. N. C. 
Madachlan’s Order-book of William Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland, Southampton, 1876, 8vo ; 
Hamilton’s Hist. Grenadier Guards, 1872, vol. 
ii. ; Military Entry and Commission Books in 
Public Record- Offices in London, and at the 
Four Courts, Dublin ; Stanhope’s Hist, of Eng- 
land ; R. Chambers’s Hist, of the Rebellion of 
1 746, new ed. 1 869 ; Walpole’s Hist, of G eorge 1 1 ; 
Walpole’s Letters, vols. i. ii. iii. v. ix. ; Brit. 
Mas. Addit. MSS. under ‘ Ligonier.’] H. M. C. 


LILBURNE, JOHN (1614 P-1657), 
political agitator, was the son of Richard 
lilburne (d. 1667) of Thickley Puncherdon, 
Durham, by Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Hixon, yeoman of the wardrobe to Queen 
Elizabeth ( Visitation of Durham , 1616, p. 
81 : Foster, Durham Pedigrees , p. 215). II ts 
father signalised himself as one of the last per- 
sons to demand trial by battle in a civil suit 
(ResHWOBTH, I. ii. 469). Robert Lilburne 
fq.v,] was his elder brother. A younger 
brother» Henry, served in Manchester’s army, 
was inl647 lieutenant-colonel in Robert Lil- 
burnee regiment, declared for the king in 
August 1648, and was killed at the recap- 
ture of Tynemouth Castle of which he was 
governor (Reshworth, vii. 1226 ; Clarke 
Papers, i. 142, 868, 419; Carlyle, Cromwell, 
Letted xxxix.) A cousin, Thomas, son of 
George Lilburne of Sunderland, was a staunch 
Crozhwellian while the Protector lived, but in 
1660 assi8ted Lord Fairfax against Lambert, 
and thus forwarded the Restoration (Thur- 
LOBi Vii. 411, 436 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1659^60 p. 294, 1668-4 p. 445 ; Le Neve, 
Mohumenta AngUcana, ii. 108). 

Lilburne was born at Greenwich (Jn- 
and Truth Justified, 1645, p. 8). At 


the close of a letter appended to thatpam- 

E hlet and dated 11 Nov. 1638, he describes 
imself as then in his twenty-second year ; 
in the portrait prefixed to another he is de- 
scribed as twenty-three in 1641 (An Ansiver 
to Nine Arguments written by T. B., 1646). 
The ‘ Visitation ’ appears to prove that in each 
case his age was understated. He was edu- 
cated atNewcastle and Auckland schools, and 
then apprenticed by his father toThomas Hew- 
son, a wholesale cloth merchant in London, 
with whom he remained from about 1680 to 
1636 ( The Legal Fundamental Liberties' of 
the. People of England, 1649, 2nd edit., p. 26; 
Innoeency and Truth Justified, x>. 8). In his 
spare time he read Foxe’s ‘Book of Martyrs’ 
and the Puritan divines, and about 1636 be- 
came acquainted with John Bastwick, then a 
prisoner in the Gatehouse. Lilburne’s con- 
nection with Bastwick, whose ‘Litany’ he 
had a hand in printing, obliged him to fly 
to Holland. The story that he was Prynne*s 
servant seems to he untrue (Bastwick, Just 
Defence.-, Prynne, Liar Confounded, 1646, 
p. 2; Lm.burnk, Innoeency and Truth, p. 7). 
On his return from 1 Iolland, Lilburne was ar- 
rested (11 Dec. 1(537) and brought before the 
Star Chamber on the charge of printing and 
circulating unlicensed books, more especially 
Prynne \s ‘ News from Ipswich.’ In his 
examinations he refused to take the oath 
known as the ‘ ex-officio ’-oath — on the ground 
that he was not bound to criminate himself, 
and thus called inquostion the court’s usual 
procedure (see Gardiner, History of Eng- 
land, viii. 248 ; Stephen, History of the 
Criminal Law, i. 343). As he persisted in 
his contumacy, he was sentenced (13 Feb. 
1638) to be lined 5007., whipped, pilloried, 
and imprisoned till he obeyed (Reshwobth, 
ii. 463-6; State 'finals, iii. 1315-67). On 
18 April 1638 Lilburne was whipped from 
the Fleet to Palace Yard. When he was 
pilloried he made a speech denouncing the 
bishops, threw some of Bastwick’s tracts 
among the crowd, and, as he refused to be 
, silent, was finally gagged. During his im-. 
prisonment he was treated with great bar- 
barity (Lilburne, The Christian Man's Trial , 
1641; A Copy of a Letter written by John 
Lilburne to the Wardens of the Fleet, 4 Oct. 
1640 ; A True Delation of the Material Pas- 
sages of Lieutenant-Colonel John Lilburne' $, 
as they were proved, before the Home (f 
Peers, 13 Fob. 1615; State Trials, iii. 1316). 
He contrived, however, to write and to get 
printed an apology for separation from the 
church of England, entitled ‘Gome out. of. 
her, my people ’ (1689), and an account -of 
his own punishment styled ‘ The Work of 
the Beast’ (1638). 
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As soon as the Long parliament met, a 

S jtition from Lilburne was presented by 
romwell, and referred to a committee 
( Commons' Journals, ii. 24 ; Memoirs of Sir 
Philip Warwick, p. 247). On 4 May 1641 
the Commons voted that Lilburne’s sentence 
was * illegal and against the liberties of the 
subject/ and also * bloody, wicked, cruel, bar- 
barous, and tyrannical’ (ib. ii. 134). The 
same day Lilburne, who had been released 
at the beginning of the parliament, was 
brought before the House of Lords for 
speaking words against the king, but as the 
witnesses disagreed the charge was dismissed 
(. Lords' Journals, iv. 233). 

When the civil war broke out, Lilburne, 
who had in the meantime taken to brewing, 
obtained a captain’s commission in Lord 
Brooke’s foot regiment, fought at the battle 
of Edgehill, and was taken prisoner in the 
fight at Brentford (12 Nov. 1012; Innocency 
and Truth Justified, pp.41,05). He was then 
put on his trial at Oxford for high treason 
in bearing arms against the king, before 
Chief-justice Heath. Had not parliament, 
by a'declaration of 17 Dec. 1642, threatened 
immediate reprisals, Lilburne would have 
been condemned to death (Busuworth, 

93; A Letter sent from Captain Lilburne, 
1643; The Trial of Lieutenant-Colonel, John 
Lilburne, 24 20 Oct. 1649, by Theodores 
Vabax, pp. 33-9): In the course of 1643 
Lilburne obtained his liberty by exchange. 
Essex gave him 300/. by way of recognition 
of his undaunted conduct at his trial, and he 
says that he was offered a place of profit and 
honour, but preferred to fight, though it 
were for eightpence a day, till he saw the 
peace and liberty of England settled {Legal 
Fundamental Liberties, p, 27). Joining Man- 
chester’s army at the siege of Lincoln, he 
took part as a volunteer in its capture, 
and on 7 Oct. 1643 was given a major’s 
commission in Colonel King’s regiment of 
foot. On 16 May 1644 ho was transferred 
to Manchester’s own dragoons with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. He left the army on 
30 April 1645, finding that he could notenter 
the new model without taking the covenant. 

Lilburne had gained a great reputation 
for courage and seems to have been a good 
officer, but his military career was unlucky. 
He spent about six months in prison at Ox- 
ford, was plundered of all he had at Rupert’s 
relief of Newark (22 March 1644), was shot 
through the arm at the taking of Walton 
Hall, near Wakefield (3 June 1644), and re- 
ceived very little pay. His arrears when he 
left the service amounted to 880/. (Innocency 
and Truth Justified, pp. 26, 43, 46, 69 ; The ; 
JResolved Man's Resolution, p. 32). He also I 


succeeded in quarrelling, first with Colonel 
King and then with the Earl of Manchester, 
both of whom he regarded as lukewarm, 
incapable, and treacherous. He did his best 
to get King cashiered, and was one of the 
authors of the charge of high treason against 
him, which was presented to the House of 
Commons by some of the committee of Lin- 
coln in August 1644 ( Innocency and Truth, 
p. 43 ; England! 8 Birthright, 1646, p. 17 ; The 
Just Man's Justification), The dispute with 
Manchester was due to Lilbume’s summon- 
ing and capturing Tickhill Castle against 
Manchester^ orders, and Lilburne was one 
of Cromwell’s witnesses in his charge against 
Manchester {Cal. State Papers, Dorn, 1644- 
1645, p. 146; England's Birthright, p. 17; 
Loyal Fundamental Liberties, p. 30). 

Besides these feuds Lilburne soon engaged 
in a quarrel with two of his quondam fellow- 
sufferers. On 7 Jan. 1645 he addressed a 
letter to Prynne, attacking the intolerance of 
the presbyterians, and claiming freedom of 
conscience and freedom of speech for the in- 
dependents (A Copy of a Letter to - William 
Prynne upon his last book entitled * Truth 
Triumphing over Error,' See., 1645). Prynne, 
bitterly incensed, procured a vote, of the 
Commons summoning Lilburne before the 
committee for examinations (17 Jan. 1045), 
When he appeared (17 May 1645) the com- 
mittee discharged him with a caution (Lnno- 
cency and Truth Justified, p. 9 ; The Reasons 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Lilburne s sending his 
Letter to Mr. Prynne, 1045). A second time 
(18 June 1645) Frynne caused Lilburne to 
be brought before the same committee, on a 
charge of publishing unlicensed pamphlets, 
but he was again dismissed unpunished. 
Prynne vented his malice in two pamphlets: 
‘A Fresh Discovery of prodigious. Wandering 
Stars and Firebrands, and 1 The Liar Con- 
founded/ to which Lilburne replied in ' Inno- 
cency and Truth Justified’ (1046). . Dr. 
Bastwick took a minor part in the same con- 
troversy. ■ " 

Meanwhile Lilburne was ineffectually en- 
deavouring to obtain from the Hduse of 
Commons the promised compensation for his 
sufferings. He procured from Cromwell a 
letter recommending his case to the house. 
His attendance, wrote Cromwell, had kept 
him from other employment, and * his former 
losses and late services (which have been 
very chargeable) considered, hd ddth'J&nd it 
hard thing in these times for himself and 
his family to subsist ’ (Innocency aftw? Truth 
Justified, p. 63). Lilburne hoped hTso to 
attract the notice of parliament ly giving 
them a narrative of the victory ol Lingport, 
which he had witnessed during his Visit to 
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Cromwell (A more full Relation of the Battle 
fought between Sir T. Fairfax and Goring 
made in the House of Commons , 14 July 
1645). 

But all chance of obtaining what he asked 
was entirely destroyed by a new indiscretion. 
On 19 July he was overheard relating in con- 
versation certain scandalous charges against 
Speaker Lenthall [see Lenthall, William]. 
King and Bastwick reported the matter to 
the Commons, who immediately ordered 
Lilbume’s arrest (Commons' Journals, iv.213). 
Brought before tue committee for exam ina- j 
tions, Lilburne refused to answer the ques- ; 
tions put to him unless the cause of his ’ 
arrest were specified, saying that their pro- 
cedure was contrary to Magna Chart a and 
the privileges of a freeborn denizen of Eng- 
land (Xnnocencg and Truth, p. 13; The Liar • 
Confounded, p. 7). In spite of his imprison- ' 
ment Lilburne contrived to print an account j 
of his examination and arrest, in which he 
attacked hot only several members by name, 1 
but the authority of the Commons house it- 
self ( The Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant - 
Colonel Lilburne to a friend, 1645). The ; 
committee in consequence sent him to New- 
gate (9 Aug.), and the house ordered that 
the Recorder of London should proceed 
against him in quarter sessions. The charge J 
against the speaker was investigated, and 
voted groundless, but no further proceedings 
were taken against Lilburne, and he was re- : 
leased on 14 Oct. 1645 ( Commons' Journals, \ 
iv. 235, 237, 274, 307 ; Godwin, History of . 
the Commonwealth, ii. 21). i 

Lilburne was for a short time compara- i 
tively quiet. He presented a petition to the ! 
Commons for his arrears, but, os he refused i 


well had prosecuted his charge properly Man- 
chester would have lost his head. Lilburne 
was at once summlhed before the House of 
Lords, Manchester himself, as speaker, oc- 
cupying the chair, but he refused to answer 
questions or acknowledge the jurisdiction of 
the peers (16 June). They committed him 
to Newgate, but he continued to defy them. 
To avoid obedience to their summons he 
barricaded himself in his cell, refused to 
kneel or to take off* his hat, and stopped his 
ears when the charge against him was read. 
The lords sentenced him to be fined 4,000/., 
to be imprisoned for seven years in the 
Tower, and to be declared for ever incapable 
of holding any office, civil or military ( Lords' 
Journals, viii. 370, 388, 428-32 ; The Free - 
man's Freedom vindicated ; A Letter sent by 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Lilburne to Mr. 
Wollaston, keeper of Newgate ; The Just 
Man in Bonds ; A Pearl in a Dunghill ; 4to, 
1646). 

On 16 June Lilburne had appealed to the 
Commons as the only lawful judges of ‘ a 
commoner of England,’ or 1 freeborn English- 
man.’ On 3 July accordingly the house ap- 
pointed a committee to consider his case, 
before which Lilburne appeared on 31 Oct, 
and 6 Nov., but the business presented '8q 
many legal and political difficulties, that 
their report was delayed ( Anatomy of the 
Lords' Tyranny . . . exercised upon John 
Lilburne'). Lilburne looked beyond the House 
of Commons, and appealed to the people in 
a series of pamphlets written by himself, his 
friend Richard Overton [q. v.J, and others 
(A Remonstrance of Many Thousand Citizens ; 
Vox Plebis ; An Alarum to the House of 
Lords). He found time also to attack abuses 


to swear to his accounts, could not obtain ! in the election of the city magistrates, to 
his pay, His case against the Star-chamber publish a bitter attack on monarchy, and to 
was pleaded before the Lords by Bradshaw, quarrel with his gaolers about the exorbitant 
and that house transmitted to the Commons fees demanded of prisoners in the Tower 
an ordinance granting him 2,000/. in compen- (London's Liberty in Chains Discovered, 1646 ; 
sation for his sufferings (A True Relation of Regal Tyranny Discovered, 1647 ; The Op- 
the Material Passages of Lieutenant-Colonel J pressed Man's Oppressions Declared, 1647). 
John Lilburne' s Sufferings, as they were re- j III the last-named he abused the Commons 
presented before the House of Peers, 13 Feb. j for delaying his release, and was therefore 
1646-41; Lords' Journals , viii. 201). But ; called before the committee for scandalous 
.the ordinance hung fire in the Commons, j pamphlets (8 Fob. 1647). His attitude is 
and in; the meantime Prynne and the com- shown in the title of a tract published on 
mittee of accounts alleged that Lilburne 30 April 1647 : ‘ The Resolved Man’s Reso- 
owed the state 2,000/., and Colonel King lution to maintain with the last drop of his 
claimed 2,000/. damages for slander. In j heart’s blood his civil liberties and freedom.' 
this dilemma Lilburne wrote and printed j Despairing of help from the House of Com- 
(6 Jun$1647) a letter to Judge Reeve, before j mons, Lilburne now appealed to Cromwell 
•wliotjaKing's claim was to be tried, explaining j and the army (Rash Oaths Unwarrantable: 

embarrassments and asserting the justice Jonah's Cry out of the Whale's Belly). The 
© i hi$ cause (The Just Man's Justification , agitators took up his case and demanded. Lil- 
4 to, 1646 ). Incidentally he reflected on the burno’s release as one of the conditions of 
Farl of Manchester, observing that if Crom- the settlement between the army and parlia- 
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ment ( Clarke Papers , i. 171). When the 
army marched through London and Fair- 
fax was made lieutenant ot the Tower, Lil- 
burne’s expectations of immediate release 
were again disappointed. Though the com- 
mittee at last reported (14 Sept.), the Com- 
mons referred the report back to it again, and 
appointed a new committee specially to con- 
sider the legal questions involved (15 Oct.) 
Lilburne was allowed to argue his case before 
the committee (20 Oct.), and on 9 Nov. the 
Commons ordered that he should have 
liberty from day to day to come abroad, to 
attend the committee and to instruct his- 
counsel, without a keeper ( The Grand Plea 
Lieutenant-colonel John Li l frame ; The 
Additional Plea ; Commons' Journals , v. .301 , 
3114). Before his release I .ilbume offered, if 
he could obtain a reasonable proportion of 
justice from the parliament, to leave the king- 
dom and not to return ns long as the present 
troubles lasted ( Additional Plea: Commotin' 
Journals , v. .326; Tanner MSS. lviii. 549). 
But ever since June his suspicions of Crom- 
well had been increasing, and he now re- 
garded him as a treacherous and self-seek- 
ing intriguer. The negotiations of the army 
leaders with the king, and the suggestions of 
royalist fellow-prisoners in the Tower, led 
him to credit the story that Cromwell hail 
sold himself to the king (Jonah's Cry ; Tiro 
Letters by Lilburne to Colonel. Henry Mar- 
ten : The Jugglers Discovered , 1 647 ). Crom- 
well’s breach with the king, in November 
1647, which Lilburne attributed solely to the 
fear of assassination, did not remove these 
suspicions, and the simultaneous suppression 
of the levelling party in the army seemed 
conclusive proof of Cromwell’s tyrannical 
designs. Regardless of his late protestations, 
Lilburne, in conjunct ion with Wildman, with 
the ‘agents’ representing the mutinous part 
of the army, and with the commissioners of 
the levellers of London and the adjacent 
counties, drew up a petit ion to the commons, 
as ‘the supreme authority of England,’ de- 
manding the abolition of the House of Lords 
and the immediate concession of a number of 
constitutional and legal changes. Emissaries 
were sent out to procure signatures, and mass 
meetings of petitioners arranged. Informa- j 
tion of these proceedings was given to the : 
House of Lords on 17 Jan. 1648, and on their 
complaint the House of Commons summoned 
Lilburne to the bar ( 19 Jan.), and after hear- 
ing his lengthy vindication committed him ; 
again to the Tower ( Lords' Journals, ix. G6.3- j 
> 606 ; Commons' Journals , v. 436-8 ; Truth' 's j 
Triumph, by John Wildman; The Triumph { 
Stained, by George Masterson ; A Whip for j 
'*thJ present House of Lords, by Lilburne, A I 


Declaration of some proceedings of Lieute- 
nant-colonel John Lilburne and his associates : 
An Impeachment of High Treason against 
Oliver Cromwell and Henry Ireton, by 'Lil- 
burne, 1649). Six months later the presby- 
terian leaders in the Commons, calling to 
mind the charge which Lilburne had brought 
against Cromwell at his last appearance be- 
fore the house, resolved to set lnm free. On 

27 July Sir John Maynard, one of the eleven 
members impeached by the army in 1647, set 
forth his case in a powerful speech; On 
1 Aug. the Commons passed a vote for Lil- 
burne’s release, and next day the Lords not 
only followed their example but remitted the 
fine and sent ence of imprisonment which they 
had imposed two years earlier (A Speech by 
Sir John Maynard, 1648; Commons' Journals, 
v. 657 ; Lords' Journals, x. 407). 

On the day of Lilbume’s release Major 
Huntington laid before the lords bis charge 
i against, Cromwell. Lilburne states that he 
| was ‘ earnestly solicited again and again ’ to 
join Huntington in impeaching Cromwell, 

‘ and might have had money enough, to boot 
to have done it,,’ but he was afraid of the 
consequences of a Scottish victory, and pre- 
ferred to encourage Cromwell by a promise 
of support ( Legal Fundamental Liberties, 
1649 ed., ii. 32). Nevertheless all Lilburne’s 
actions during the political agitation of the 
autumn of 1648 were marked by a deep dis- 
trust, of the army leaders. He refused to take 
part in the king’s trial, and, though holding 
that, he deserved death, thought that he. ought 
to be tried by a jury instead of by a high 
court, of justice. lie also feared the .conse- 
quences of executing the king and abolishing 
tne monarchy before the constitution. of the 
new government had been agreed upon apd 
its powers strictly defined. The constitutional 
ch a nges demanded by Lilburne and his friends . 
j had been set forth in the London petition of 
| 11 Sept. 1648 (Rusiiworth, vii. 1257J;and 
| he next procured the appointment of %,poin- 
I mittee of sixteen persons — reprosenting tHe : 
i army and the different sections of the republic 
| can 'party — to draw up the scheme of ^ 
constitution. But when the committee. had ‘ 
drawn up their scheme, the council of officers 
insisted on revising and materially altering; 
it. Lilburne, who regarded these chahges 
as a gross breach of faith, pubiished.Jqe 
scheme of the committee (16 Dec.) Upder 
the title of ‘The Foundations of.^||pe- 
dom, or an Agreement of the People^lithd 
addressed a strong protest to FainiMt 
Plea for Common Right and Freedjhiii,’ 

28 Dec. 1 648). The counoil of officera aiso, 
on 20 Jan. 1649, presented thejtf :. piped 
version of the scheme to parliament, -also 
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calling it ‘An Agreement of the People’ 
(Gardiner, Great Civil War, iii. 601, 628, 
646, 667 ; Old Parliamentary/ History, xviii. 
616; Legal Fundamental Liberties , pp, 32- 
42). The difference between the two pro- 
grammes was considerable, especially with 
regard to the authority given to the govern- 
ment iq, religious matters. Moreover, while 
the officers simply presented the ‘Agree- 
ment’ to parliament for its consideration, 
Lilburne had intended to circulate it for 
signature among the people, and to compel 
parliament to accept it. Tie now appealed 
to the discontented part of the army and the 
Londofi mob, in the nope of forcing the hands 
of parliament and the council of officers. On 
26 Feb. he presented to the parliament a 
bitter criticism of the ‘ Agreement ’ of the 
officers, following it up (24 March) by a J 
violent ^attack on the chief officers themselves 
(J England's New Chains Discovered , pts. i. 
ii. : answered in ‘The Discoverer,’ attributed 
to Frost, the secretary of the council of state). 
Parliament voted the second part of * Eng- 
land’d' New Chains’ seditious, and ordered 
that its authors should be proceeded against 
(27 March). Lilburne and three friends j 
were brought before the council of state, 
and after refusing to own its jurisdiction, or 
answer questions incriminating themselves, 
were committed to the Tower, 28. March 
( The Picture of the Council of State ; Com- 
mons’ Journals, vi. 183 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1649-60, p. 67). Immediately a number 
of petitions fn Lilburne’s favour were pre- 
sented: — qne from London, another from ten 
thousand well-affected persons in the county 
of Essex* and a third from a number of women 
(Commons* Journals, vi. 178, 189, 200). The 
leaders o£ the rising which took place in May 
1649 th,reatened that if a hair of the heads of 
Lilburne and his friends were touched they 
would ivenge it ‘seventy times sevenfold 
upon their tyrants’ (Walker, History of In- 
depeftdisru$ } y t. ii. P. 171). Lilburne, whom 
it setuft# to have been utterly impossible to 
deprive of ink, fanned the excitement by pub- 
lishing an amended version of his constitu- 
tional scheme, a vindication of himself and 
his fellow-prisoners, a controversial tract 
aboutjthe lawlessness of the present govern- 
mentjj&nd a lengthy attack on the parliament 
(An Agreemen t of the Free People of Eng- 
landjA \Biay 1649 ; A Manifestation from 
Lieimttanb-colonel John Lilburne aud others, 
comitipHly, though unjustly , styled Levellers ,' 
14 Ajpril: A Discourse between IJeutenant- 
^f^ ^fjfohn Lilburne and Mr. Hugh Peter, 
iiv&h May 26, 1649 ; The Legal Fundamental 
Libefttesof the People of England Vindicated, 

8 June l649). None tne less on 18 J uly the 


house, at Marten’s instigation, ordered Lil- 
bume’s release on bail on account of the ill- 
ness of his wife and children ( Commons* 
Journals, vi. 164). A compromise of some 
kind seems to have been attempted and failed, 
and then on 10 Aug. Lilburne published ‘An 
Impeachment of High Treason against Oliver 
Cromwell and his Son-in-law, Henry Ireton,’ 
combining the accusations he had made 
against Cromwell in January 1648 with the 
charges brought by Huntington in August 
following. Of more practical importance 
was a 1 ract appealing to tho army to avenge 
the blood of the late mutineers, which Lil- 
burne personally distributed to some of the 
soldiers quartered in London (An Outcry of 
the Young Men and Apprentices of London, 
addressed to the Private Soldiers of the Army). 
Its immediate result was the mutiny of In- 
goldsby’s regiment at Oxford in September 
1619. On 1 1 Sept, the parliament, voted the 
‘ Outcry ’ seditious, and ordered immediate 
preparat ions for Lilburnc’slong-delayed trial 
( The Moderate , 1 1-18 Sept. 1649; Commons’ 
Journals, vi. 296). Three days later he was 
examined by Prideaux, the attorney-general, 
who reported that there was sufficient evi- 
dence to convict him ( Strength out of Weak- 
ness, or the Final and Absolute Plea of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel John Lilburne ; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 16-19-50, p. 314). Lilburne 
himself offered to refer the matter to a couple 
of arbitrators, or to emigrate to America pro- 
vided that the money due to him from the 
state were first paid (The Innocent Man’s 
First Proffer, 2 OOct. ; The Innocent Man’s 
Second Proffer , 22 Oct .) 

His trial at the Guildhall by a special 
commission of oyer and terminer lasted 
three days (24-26 Oct.) Lilburne. began by 
refusing to plead, and contesting tho au- 
thority of the court. He was indicted under 
two recent acts (14 May 1649, 17 July 1649), 
declaring what offences should be adjudged 
treason, and his defence was a denial of the 
facts alleged against him, and an argument 
that lie was not legally guilty of treason. 
He carried on a continuous battle with his 
judges, and appealed throughout to the jury, 
asserting that they were judges of the law 
as well as the fact, and that tho judges were 
‘no more but cyphers to pronounce their 
verdict.’ Though .1 udgo Jermyn pronounced 
this ‘a damnable blasphemous heresy,* the 
jury acquitted Lilburne (2 'rial of Lieutenant- 
colonel John Lilburne, by Theodorus Varax, 
1649 ; State Trials, iv. 1270-1470 ; the legal 
aspects of the trial are discussed in Stephen, 
History of the Criminal Law , 1888, i. 866, 
Willis Bund, Selections from the State 
Trials, 1879, i. 602, and Inderwick, The 
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Interregnum , 1891, p. 276). Warned by the 
popular rejoicings, the council of state ac- 
cepted the verdict, and released Lilburne 
and his associates (8 Nov. 1649). 

So far as politics was concerned, Lilburne 
for the next two years remained quiet. He 
was elected on 21 Dec. 1649 a common 
councilman for the city of London, but on 
the 26th his election wus declared void by 
parliament, although he had taken the re- 
quired oath to be faithful to the common- 
wealth ( Commons' Journals, vi. 368; The 
Engagement Vindicated and Explained ). No 
disposition, however, was shown to perse- 
cute him. On 22 Dec. 1648 he had obtained 
an ordinance granting him 3,0001., in com- 
pensation for his sufferings, from the Star- 
chamber, the money being made payable from 
the forfeited estates of various royalists in 
the county of Durham. As this source had 
proved insufficient, Lilburne, by the aid of 
Marten and Cromwell, obtained another 
ordinance (30 July 1660), charging the re- ' 
mainder of the sum on confiscated chapter- j 
lands, and thus became owner of some of the I 
lands of the Durham chapter ( Commons' j 
Journals, vi. 441, 447). j 

Now that his own grievance was redressed, ! 
he undertook to redress those of other people. 
Ever since 1044, when lie found himself pre- 
vented by the monopoly of the merchant, ad- 
venturers from embarking in the cloth trade, ! 
Lilburne had advocated the release of trade | 
from the restrictions of chartered companies 
and monopolists (Innocencg and Truth Justi- 
fied,?. 43; England's Birthright Justified, p. 
9). He now took up the case of the soap- 
makers, and wrote petitions for them de- 
manding the abolition of the excise on soap, 
and apparently became a soap manufacturer 
himself ( The Soapmakers' Complaint for the 
Loss of their Trade, 1660). The tenants of the 
manor of Epworth held themselves wronged 
by enclosures which had taken place under 
the schemes for draining Hatfield Chase and 
the Isle of Axholme. Lilburne took up t heir 
cause, assisted by his friend, John Wildman, 

- and headed a riot (19 Oct. 1650), by means 
of which the commoners sought to obtain 
possession of the disputed lands. His zeal 
was not entirely disinterested, as he was to 
have two thousand acres for himself and 


property by potent enemies, with the assist- 
ance of John Browne, late clerk to the House 
of Lords. Lilburne, who had exerted him- 
self on behalf of Morris as far back as 1648, 
now actively took up his cause again (A 
Whip for the Present Mouse of Lords, 27 Feb. 
1047 -8 ; The Case of John Morris, alias 
Poyntz, 29 June 1061). 4 

Much more serious m its consequences was 
Lilburne’s adoption of the quarrel of his 
uncle, George Lilburne, with Sir Arthur 
llesilrige. In 1649, Lilburne had published 
a violent attack on Hesilrige, whom he ac- 
cused of obstructing the payment of the 
money granted him by the parliamentary 
ordinance of 28 Dec. 1648 (‘A Preparative to 
an Hue and Cry after Sir Arthur llaslerig,’ 
18 Aug. 1649). George Lilburne’s quarrel 
with llesilrige was caused by a dispute about 
the possession of certain collieries in Durham 
— also origi nally the property of royalist delin- 
quents— from which he had been ejected by 
llesilrige in 1649. In 1661 the committee 
for compounding delinquents’ estates had 
confirmed Ilesilrige’s decision. John Lil- 
burne intervened with a violent attack on 
llesilrige and the committee, terming them 
‘ unjust and unworthy men, fit to be spewed 
out'of ail human society, and deserving worse 
than to be hanged’ (‘A just Reproof to Haber- 
dashers’ Hall,’ 30 July 1661). lie next joined 
with Josiah Primat — the person from whom 
( leorge Lilburne asserted that he had bought 
j the collieries — and presented to parliament, 
on 23 Dec. 1651, a petitions repeating and 
specifying the charges against llesilrige. 
Parliament thereupon appointed a committee 
of fifty members to examine witnesses and 
documents; who reported on 16 Jan. 1662, 
that the petition was ‘false, malicious, and 
scandalous.’ Lilburne was sentenced to pay 
a fine of 3,000/. to the state, and damages of 
2,000/. to Hesilrige, and 600/. apiece to four 
members of the committee for compounding. 
In addition he was sentenced to be banished 
for life, and an act of parliament for that 
purpose was passed on 30 Jan. (Com/mow* 
Journals, vii. 65, 71,78; Calendar of the Pro* 
ceedings of the Committee for compounding, 
pp. 1917, 2127. An Anatomy of Lieutenant- 
colonel J. Lilburne' s Spirit, by T. M, 1649 j 
Lieutenant-colonel J. Lilburne Tried r and 


Wildman if the claimants succeeded ( The 
Case of the Tenants of the Manor of Epworth, 
by John Lilburne , 18 Nov. 1650 ; Two Peti- 
tions from Lincolnshire against the Old Court 
Levellers ; Lilburne Tried and Cast, pp. 83- 
90; Tomlinson, The Level of Hatfield Chace, 

. 91, 258-76 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 

52-8, p. 373). John Morris, alias Poyntz, 
complained of being swindled out of some 


Cast, 1 653 ; A True Narrative conoemingSir 
A. llaslerig' s possessing of IAeutmahtrfi0mel 
J. Lilburne' s estate, 1663). \ ‘ 

Lilburne spent his exile in the Netherlands 
at Bruges and elsewhere, where he published 
a vindication of himself, and ah attack pn 
the government {IAeutenant-colonel JoftnLiL 
bume's Apologetical Narrative, relating, 
illegal and unjust sentence, Amsterdam, j^pril 
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1652, printed in Dutch and English; At you 
were. May 1652)* In his hostility to the 
army leaders Lilburne had often contrasted 
the present governors unfavourably with 
Charles I. Now he frequented the society of 
cavaliers of note, such as Lords Hopton, Cole- 
peper, and Percy. If he were furnished with 
ten thousand pounds, he undertook to over- 
throw Cromwell, the parliament, and the 
council of state, within six months. * I know 
not,’ he was heard to say, * why I should not 
vye with Cromwell, since I had once as great 
a power as he had, and greater too, and am 
as good a gentleman.’ But, with the exception 
of the Duke of Buckingham, none of the 
royalists placed any confidence in him. 
(Several informations taken concerning Lieu- 
tenant-colonel John Lilburne , concerning his 
apostacy to the party of Charles Stuart , 1053; 
Malice detected in printing certain Informa- j 
tions t etc . ; Lieutenant-colonel John Lilburne. 
revived ; Cal. Clarendon Papers , ii. 141, 
146, 213). , The news of the expulsion of 
the Bump in April 1653 excited Lilburne’s 
hopes of returning to England. Counting on 
Cromwell’s placable disposition, he boldly 
applied to him for a pass to return to England, 
and, when it was not granted, came over with- 
out one (14 June). The government at once 
arrested him, and lodged him in Newgate, 
whence he continued to importune Cromwell 
for his protection, and to promise to live 
\ if he might stay in England (A 
defensive Declaration of Lieutenant- colonel 
John Lilburfte, *22 June 1653; Mercurius 


shouted and sounded their trumpets when 
they heard that Lilburne was acquitted ( Com- 
mons' Journals, vii. 285, 294 ; Thurloe Papers , 
i. 367,429, 435, 441; Clakbndon, Rebellion , 
xiv. 52 ; Cal. Clarendon Papers , ii. 237, 246). 

The government, however, declined to leave 
Lilburne at large. The jurymen were sum- 
moned before the council of state, and the 
council of state was ordered to secure Lil- 
burne. On 28 Aug. he was transferred from 
Newgate to the Tower, and the lieutenant 
of the Tower was instructed by parliament to 
refuse obedience to any writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus (Commons' Journals , vii. 306, 309,/ 358; 
Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1653-4, pp. 98-102; 
A Hue and Cry after the Fundamental f Laws 
and Liberties of England ). Consequently Lil- 
burne’s attempt to obtain such a writ/ failed 
(Claris ad Aperiendum Carceris, by/ P. V., 
1654). On 16 March 1654, the council/ ordered' 
that he should bo removed to Mount 1 Orgueil 
Castle, Jersey; and lie was subsequently 
transferred to Elizabeth Castle, Guernsey. 
Colonel Robert Gibbon, the governor, com- 
plained that he gave more t rouble ’ than ten 
cavaliers. The Protector ottered Lilburne his 
liberty if he would engage not to a.ct against 
the government, but he answered that he 
would own no way for his liberty but the 
way of the law ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1654, 
pp. 33,46; Thurloe Papers, iu. 512. 629). Lil- 
burne’s health suffered from his confinement, 
and in 1654 his death was reported and 
j described (The Last Will and Testament of 
Lieutenant-colonel John Lilburne ). His wire 


Politicos, pp. 2515, 2525, 2529; Cal. State 
Papers , Dom..j662-3, pp. 410, 415, 436). Ilis 
trial began at the Old Bailey on 13 July, and 
concluded with his acquittal on 20 A ug. As 
usual Lilburne contested every step with t he 
greatestpertinacity . ‘ He performed the great 
feat which no one else ever achieved, of extort- 
ing from the court a copy of his indictment , in 
orderthat he might put it before counsel, and j 
be instructed as to the objections he might 
take against it’ (Stephen, History of the 
Criminal Law , i. 867 ; State Trials , v. 407- 
460, reprints Lilburne’s own account of the 
4 trial/ and his legal pleas; see also Godwin, 
iii.554)* Throughout the trial popular sym- 
pathy was on his side. Petitions on his be- 
jhalf were presented to parliament, so strongly 
worded that the petitioners were committed 
to prison. Crowds flocked to see him tried ; 
threats of a rescue were freely uttered; and 
tickets were circulated with the legend : 

And what, shall then honest John Lilburne die? 
Tbnte-score thousand will know the reason why. 

vemment filled London with troops, 
spite of their officers, the soldiers 


and father petitioned for his release, and in 
Oct. 1655 he was brought back to England 
| and lodged in Dover Castle ( Cal State Papers, 
I Dom. 1655, pp. 263, 556). Imiriediately after 
I his return, he declared himself a convert to 
j the tenets of the Quakers, and /announced his 
conversion in a letter to his wife. General 
Fleetwood showed a copy of this letter to 
the Protector, who was at first inclined to 
regard it merely as a politic device to escape 
imprisonment. When Cromwell was con- 
vinced that Lilburne really intended to live 
peaceably, he released him from prison, and 
seems to have continued till his death the 
pension of 40. a week allowed him for his 
maintenance during his imprisonment (The 
Resurrection of John Lilburne , now a prisoner 
in Dover Castle, 1656 : Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1066-7, p.21). He died at Eltham on 29 Aug. 
1657, and was buried at Moorfields, * in the 
new churchyard adjoining to Bedlam ’ (Mer- 
curius Politicos , 27 AugJ.-3 Sept. 1667). ' 

Lilburne married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry Dewell. During his imprisonment 
in 1649 he lost two sonfa, but a daughter and 
other children survived him^ (Bxographia 
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Bntannica, p. 2957 ; Tjiurloe, iii. 512). 
On 21 Jan. 1659 Elizabeth Lilburne peti- 
tioned llichard Cromwell for the discharge 
of the fine imposed on her husband by the 
act of SO Jan. 1662, and her request was 
granted. Parliament on a similar petition 
recommended the^repealing of t he uct, and 
the recommendation was carried by the re- 
stored Long parliament, 15 Aug. 1659 ( Cal. 
State Papers , Dom. 1658-9, p. 260; Com- 
mons' Journals, vii. 600, 608, 760). 

Lilbume’s political importance is easy to 
explain. In a revolution where others argued 
about the respective rights of king and par- 
liament, he spoke always of the rights of the 
people. His dauntless courage and his powers 
of speech made him the idol of the mob. 
With Coke’s ‘ Institutes ’ in his hand he was 
willing to tackle any tribunal. He was 
ready to assail any abuse at any cost to him- j 
self, but his passionate egotism made him ; 
a dangerous champion, and he continually j 
sacrificed public causes to personal resent- 
ments. It would be unjust to deny that he 
had a real sympathy with sufferers from op- 

E ression or misfortune ; even when he was 
imself an exile he could interest himself in 
the distresses of English prisoners of war, 
and exert the remains of his influence to get 
them relieved (Letter to Henry Marten , 

8 Sept. 1652, MSS. of Captain Loder-Sy- 
monds , but cf. The TJpriyht Man's Vindica- 
tion, 1 Aug. 1653 ; IAeut.-col. John Lilhurne 
Tried and Cast). In his controversies he 
was credulous, careless about the truth of 
his charges, and insatiably vindictive.- He 
attacked in turn all constituted authori- 
ties — lords, commons, council of state, and 
council of officers — and quarrelled in succes- 
sion with every ally. A life of Lilburne pub- 
lished in 1657 supplies this epitaph: 

Is John departed, and is Lilburne gone ! 
Farewell to Lilburne, and farewell to John. . . j 
But lay John here, lay Lilburne here about, 
For if they over meet they will fall out. 

A similar saying is attributed by Anthony 
Wood to * magnanimous Judge Jenkins.’ 

There are the following contemporary 
portraits of Lilburne: (1) an oval, by (i. 
Glover, prefixed to ‘ The Christian Man’s 
Trial,’ 164 L (2) the same portrait repub- 
lished in 1646, with prison bars across the 
face to represent Lilburne’s imprisonment. 
(3) a full length representing Lilburne plead- 
ing at the bar with Coke’s ‘ Institutes 1 in his 
.hand; prefixed to ‘The Trial of Lieut.-col. 
John Lilburne, by Theodorus Varax,’ 1619. 

• [A bibliographical list of Li lburne’s pampble ts, 
Compiled by Mr. Edward Peacock, is printed in 
Notes and Queries for 18S8. Most of them con- 


tain autobiographical matter. The earliest life 
of Lilburne is The Self-Affiictqr lively Described, 
8vo, 1657 ; the best is that contained in Bio- 
graphia Britannica, 1760, v. 2937-61. Other 
lives are contained in Wood’s AthenseOxon. and 
Guizot’s Portraits Politiques des Ilommes des 
diff&rents Partis, 1861 . Godwin, in his History 
of the Commonwealth, 1824, traces Lilburne’s 
career with great care. Other authorities are 
cited in the text.] C. H. F. 

LILBURNE, ROBERT (1613-1665), 
regicide, eldest son of Richard Lilburne of 
Thickley Puncherdon, Durham, and brother 
of John Lilburne, was two years, old at the 
visitation of Durham in 1615 (Foster, Dur- 
ham Pedigrees p. 215). At the beginning of 
the war he entered tjie parliamentary army, 
in 1644 was a captain in Manchester^ army, 
and in 1047 colonel of a foot-regiment in the 
new model (Peacock, Army Lists, 2nd edit, 
p. 1 06 ; JohnLilburre, Innocency and Truth 
Justified, 1 646, p. 42). Lilburne was one of 
the leaders in the opposition of the army to 
the parliament, promoted the petition of the 
officers, and did bis best to prevent his regi- 
ment from volunteering for Ireland ( Lords' 
Journals, ix. 115, 163 ; Rtjshwortii, vii. 471, 
555; Clarke Papers , i. 13). He was sent 
for by the House of Commons to answer for 
his conduct (29 March), but discharged on 
25 May (Commons' Journals, v. 129, 184). 
Fairfax shortly afterwards appointed.' him 
governor of Newcastle (RuSHWORTH, vii. 
797). In November his regiment, which 
is described as * the most mutinous regiment 
in the whole army,’ expelled its officers, and 
took a leading part in the Ware -rendezvous. 
Cromwell and Fairfax 'reduced it to obedi- 
ence, and a few days later Lilburne and bis 
officers presented an address to Fairfax; is ‘ a 
manifestation of their integrity to his excel- 
lency and the weal public ' (ih. vii. 875,913, 
922 ; Old Parliamentary History, xvi. 434 ; 
The Discoverer, 4to, 1649, pt. ii.p. 62). .Lil- 
burne played a prominent part in the seCoht 
civil war, defeating Colonel Grey and, Sii 
Richard Tempest with the Northumbria® 
cavaliers on 1 July 1048 (RusuwORTH^'vii 
1177). He was nominated oneof the king’s 
judges in December 1648, attended peyeral 
meetings, and signed his name to the cfi&th- 
warrant as the twenty-eighth in the li^ of 
signatures (Nalbon, Trial of Charles /,.ediL 
1684, p. 110). ’ .'/;«• 

Lilburne took part in Cromwell’s Scottish 
campaigns, and was left behind to guard 
Lancashire when Cromwell marched to Wqr- 
.cester. On 25 Aug. 1651 he utterlyrouted 
the Earl of Derby near Wigan, thus retrying 
all danger of a royalist rising' in the fiortn’ 
(Cart, Memorials of the Civil War, ii. 333 ; 
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Civil War Tracts of Lancashire , Chetliam 
Society, pn. 296-307). Cromwell liad before 
praised Lilbume’s services to parliament, and 
they now voted him a grant of lands in Scot- 
land, to the value of 300/. a year ( Commons' 
Journals f vii. 8, 247; Carlyle, Cromwell , 
Letter clxviii.) 

On 12 Dec. 1662, when General Richard 
Deane was recalled from Scotland to serve 
against the Dutch, he appointed Lilburne to 
command in chief till the lord-general took 
further order ( Clarke MSS. Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, vol. xxiv. f. 71). Lilburne was 
hardly strong enough for the post, and was 
therefore superseded by Monck on 23 April 
1664. He had not succeeded in suppressing 
the insurrection headed by the Earl of Glen- 
cairn which broke out in August 1 663, and 
caused anxiety by showing too great favour 
to the anabaptists and extreme sectaries in his 
army (Gumble, Life of Monck, 1671,pp. 79- 
81 ;* Military Memoirs of John G wynne, and 
An Account of the Lari ofGleneairns Expedi- 
tion, 1822; Thurloe Papers, ii. 221,414). In 
spite of this tendency he welcomed the esta- 
blishment of CromWell as Protector ( ib . ii. 1 8). 

Lilbulrne was in command at York during 
the attempted royalist insurrection of 1656, 
and manifested great zeal in arresting royal ists 
‘and such- kind of cattle.’ Ilis chief fear 
was lest the Protector should be too lenient 
(Thurloe, iii. 227, 369, 587). When Lam- 
bert was appointed major-general of the five 
northern counties, Lilburne received a com- 
mission to act as his deputy, but confined 
his operations mainly to Yorkshire and 
Durham, leaving the other three counties 
to his colleague Charles Howard (ib. iv. 294, 
321, 468, 614). Apart from the enforcement 
of repressive measures and the collection of 
the decimation tax, he was anxious for the 
improvement of the magistracy, the ejection 
of unfit clergymen, and the foundation of a ; 
y^fliVersi|y at Durham {ib. iv. 397, 442, 643). j 
Lilbumd was returned to the parliament ! 
jL 166$ the East Riding of Yorkshire. 1 
|tth<?ugh he received from the Protector 
Varies amounting to 1,141/. 3s. 4 d. per an- 
, mn, he . opposed the scheme for malting 
ijjOfomweU king (‘ A Narrative of the late 
l^rliarpent,’, 1657, Harlcian Miscellany, iii. 

‘ " 1 ; Thurloe, vi. 292). In the spring of 
8 he is described as a malcontent still, 

P t refusing to lay down his commission 
1 . vii. 85 ). Lilburne was returned to Richard 
romWeuS parliament for the borough of 
niton, but was unseated on a petition (Bur- 
>W, Cromwellian Diary, iii. 465 ; Commons' 

| tourn&ts, vii. 611). 

During the revolutions of 1659 Lilburne 
adhered to the army party, and followed the 


lead of Lambert. When Lambert turned out 
the parliament, Lilburne said ‘ that he hoped 
never a true Englishman would name the 
parliament again, and that he would have 
the house pulled down where they sat, for 
fear it should be infectious ’ ( Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1659-60, p. 295). r In his capa- 
city as governor of York, Lilburne was Lam- 
bert’s chief support in his brief campaign 
against Monck; but when Fairfax and the 
Yorkshire gentlemen were in arms, Lil- 
burne’s own regiment deserted him, and he 
was forced to surrender York {ib. pp. 293-6 ; 
Baker, Chronicle, edit. Phillips, 1670, p.688; 
Kennett, lleyister, p. 7). Monck gave the 
command of t he regiment to Major Smithson, 
to whom its defection was mainly due (Baker, 
p. 700). 

At the Restoration Lilburne surrendered 
himself in obedience to the king’s proclama- 
tion of 6 June 1060 against the regicides, 
and was one of the nineteen persons excluded 
from the act of indemnity, but not to be 
punished capitally except by a special act of 
parliament. He was tried before the high 
court of justice on 16 Oct. 1660, and admitted 
the fact, pleading that he had acted ignorantly, 
and would have saved the king’s life if he 
could {Trial of the. lleyicides, 4to, 1660, 
p. 253). He petitioned for pardon both be- 
fore and after his trial { Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1660-1, pp. 8,318). Lilburne was for- 
mally sentenced to death, but the sentence 
was practically commuted to imprisonment 
for life. On 31 Oct. 1661 he was ordered to 
be sent prisoner either to Plymouth Castle 
or to St. Nicholas Island. In 1665 the 
government suspected him of taking part in 
a plot {ib. 1664-5, p. 271). He died at St. 
Nicholas Island about August 1665. 

Lilburne married Margaret, daughter of 
Richard Beke oPIIadenham, Buckingham- 
shire, by whom he left three sons {Jlioyraphia 
Iiritannica). 

| [Authorities cited. A life of Lilburne is given 
in Noble’s Lives of the Regicides, 1798, vol. i., 

, and one is appended to the Life of John Lilburne 
, in Biographia Britannica, v. 2961.] C. H. F. 

LILLINGSTON, LUKE (1653-1713), 

| brigadier-general, torn in 1658, was one or 
the sons of Colonel Luke Lillingsthn or Lil- 
lingstein (1620-1677), who served with 
General Monck, and was afterwards colonel 
of a regiment in the Dutch service, which 
became the British 6th foot, and is now the 
Royal Warwickshire regiment. Luke the 
younger appears to have served in Ireland 
under William III, as in 1712 he made a 
claim for money expended by him in fortify- 
ing lioscrea, co. Tipperary, against an expected 
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attack of Rapparees twenty-two years before 
(Treasury Papers , civ. 20). He was lieu- 
tenant-colonel of Colonel floulkes’s regiment 
o* foot in tUe Martinique expedition in 
February to October 1693 (Burchett, Nam l 
'Tram. pp. 168 et.seq.) His brother, Jarvis 
Lillingston, an officer of Gustavus Hamil- 
ton’s (20th) fdbt, was made major in ffoulkes’s, 
and died on the expedition. Colonel floulkes 
also died on the expedition, and Luke Lil- 
lingston obtained the colonelcy ( Treasury 
Papers , xxviii. 32). The expedition mis- 
' carried, and Lillingston’s regiment was put 
on board the homeward-bouml men-of-war 
at Newfoundland and Boston to supply the 
place of seamen. The regiment, 670 strong, 
was broken at Plymouth by order of Lord 
Cutts, and reformed with six hundred men 
of the regiment and six hundred of Colt, 
Norcott, and Farrington (29th foot), in De- 
cember 1694, and embarked as a reinforce- 
ment for Jamaica in January 1095. That 
island, still suffering from the effects of the 
Port Royal earthquake of 1092, had been 
harried by buccaneering attacks from the 
French settlement in Hispaniola (St. Do- 
mingo). A naval squadron, under Captain 
Robert "VV’lmot, with Lillingston’s troops on 
hoard, acting in concert with the Spaniards, 
took and destroyed the French port of Porto 
Paix, Hispaniola (see Burchett, Naval 
Trans. pp. 368 et seq.) Thereupon the Eng- 
lish troops withdrew to Jamaica, and (io- 
#vemor William Beeston [q. v.j reported that 
Lillingston’s regiment was so weak and sickly 
that he had to send them into the country 
for change of air ( Treasury Papers , vol. 
xxxiv.) Lillingston went home to recruit, 
and made various claims on the government 
(ib. under date). Ilis regiment disappeared 
rrom the rolls ion the peace of ltyswick, and 
he published (London, 1702) a reply to Bur- 
chett’s account) of the Porto Paix business, 
to which Burcli. itt issued a rejoinder. 

In 1702 he raised a new' regiment at Lich- 
field, which bee. ime the 38th foot, and is 
now called the l^fc Battalion South Stafford- 
shire regiment, itiud in 1704 he was made 
brigadier-general.. His regiment served in 
Ireland, and in 1706 was ordered on the 
expedition to the (French coast, soon after- 
wards going to Anjtigua, where it remained, 
with a few interval^ of service in other places, 
for over half a century. Lillingston and most 
of liis officers stayed behind in London ; but 
owing to the complaint in 1707 of Colonel 
Daniel Parke, governor of Antigua (ib. ciii. 
68), he was ordered out, and, being unready, 
was deprived of his regiment, which was given 
to Colonel James Jorftes on 2 June 1708. On 
t 27 May he had inserted an advertisement in 


the 4 London Gazette,’ stating that owing to 
liis receipt of peremptory orders to go to the 
West Indies, the estate that he purchased at 
North Ferriby, near Hull, in the last reign, 
with the mansion ‘of six rooms on a floor ’ 
that he had erected thereon, would be 4 sold 
for a pennyworth,’ on application to him at 
his lodgings, Green Rails, Berrv Street, St. 
James’s, or at his seat near Hull. Marl- 
! borough notices the advertisement in one of 
j his letters (Marlborough Despatches, iv. 67). 

Lilling8tondiedonOApril 1713. A monu- 
ment was placed in the church of North 
Ferriby. Some fields at North Ferriby are 
now known as 4 Lillingston Closes.’ Lilling- 
ston married, first, Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Robert Sanderson of Bonnel, in the pro- 
vince of Guelderland, Holland. She died 
on 18 Oct. 1699. His second wife was 
Catherine, daughter and heiress of Colonel 
Hassell of Kirby Grindalyth, Yorkshire, and 
widow of Colonel Towey. In default of male 
issue Lillingston’s estates of North Ferriby 
and K irby G rindalyth passed to hissister’s son, 
Luke Bowden, who took the name of Lil- 
lingston, and whose granddaughter married 
in 1797 Abraham Spooner of Elmdon, War- 
wickshire, who also took the name of Lil- 
lingston. . . 

[Burko’n Commoners, l. 186, and Families of 
Royal Descent, ii. 98, both under 4 Spooner ; ’ 
Home Office Military Entry Books; Beatson’s 
; Political Index, ii. 207, 234 ; Treasury Papers ; 

; Burchett’s Naval Trans., with Lilljpgston’s Replj 
and Burchett’s Rejoinder; Notes and Queries, 

' 6th ser. vol. x. p. 472.] H. M. C. 

LILLO, GEORGE (1693-1739), drama- 
t ist, born on 4 Feb. 1693 in the neighbourhood 
of Moorfields, was the son of a Dutch jeweller 
and his English wife. He was brought ui 
to the trade of his father, and was for several 
! years in partnersliip with him in thef city, 
He was bred as a dissenter, and this may 
account for the comparatively late date at 
w hich his taste for dramatic composition 
appears to have manifested itself. Hi^ first 
piece, 4 Silvia, or the Country Burial,’ which, 

, t hough strictly moral, was otherwise no very 
i favourable specimen of the ballad operas 
which had two years before come into fas! - ’ 
with the 4 Beggar’s Opera,’ was brought 
Drury Lane on 10 Nov. 1730 and aOted 
times. In tho following year Lillo prodj 
at the same theatre, on 22 June, the tr^ 
of 4 The Merchant,’ soon afterwards ren# 

4 The London Merchant, or the History 
George Barnwell,’ which has made itsautl 
famous. The character of George l^ariiw 
was represented by Theophilus CibWj 
manager of the summer company then , 
forming at Drury Lane, his (first) wife takin! 
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the part of Maria, and Mrs. Butler that of 
Millwood. On the day before the production 
of the play many thousand copies had been 
sold of a specially printed edition of the old 
ballad on which it was based (it is to be found 
in Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ 3rd sor. bk. iii. No. vi., 
and is there dated at least as early as the 
middle of the seventeenth century) ; and a 
clique of men about town brought a number 
of these with them to the playhouse with a 
view to Mischief. But the success of the 
piece frustrated the cabal, and made those 
who had come to scoff ‘ drop their ballads 
and pull out their handkerchiefs ’ (‘ Cibber,' 
Life). Pope, who was present among other 
distinguished persons, warmly commended 
the piece, which achieved an extraordinary 
success. It was acted more than twenty 
times in' the same summer to full houses, and, 
besides being produced at Goodman’s Fields 
in the autumn, was frequently repeated at 
Drury Lane in the ensuing winter. It. was 
patronised by the whole of the royal family, 
Queen Caroline being gratified in July 1731 
with a sight of the manuscript at Hampton 
Court (Davies). But its warmest friends were 
the merchants of the city, several of whom 
bespoke it in turn. According to the author 
of ‘ Cibber’s Life of Lillo,’ it continued a 
stock play at Drury Lane till Theophilus 
Cibber left that house for Covent Garden, 
and was often acted in the Christmas and 
Easter holidays, being judged a proper en- 
tertainment for the apprentices. (This cus- 
tom was probably of long endurance. At 
,the Theatre ifoyal, Manchester, ‘ George 
Barnwell 1 ’ used within a recent date to be 
annually performed on Shrove Tuesday.) 
‘ George Barnwell ’ retained possession of the 
English, stage for more than a century, and 
experienced some notable ‘ revivals.’ Among 
these need only be mentioned that at Coven t 
Garden on 28 Sept. 1796, when for the sake 
of her brother Charles Kemble, who appeared 
as the hero, Mrs. Siddons took the part of 
' Millwood, ^ and induced Miss Pope to act 
Lucy '(Genes!, vii. 287-8). • Its popularity 
fs further attested by various treatments of 
the same theme in novel and burlesque, 
Thackeray’s * George de Barnwell ’ being con- 
spiepous among the latter.' 

; .‘0.R86 Lillo assigned the copyright of his 
; 'plaif td his Mend the bookseller, John Gray 
being a dissenting minister, be- 
; tMtne a clergyman), for the sum of 106/. (the 
; iedd is printed ap. Davies, i. 42-3). In the 
fifth edition of his play Lillo first inserted, 
before the last scene, the very powerful one 
at the place of execution, which, though 
generally omitted in representation by the 
London theatres, was revived at Bath in 


I 1817 (Genest, iii. 295-6, viii. 631). From 
the date of the assignment it appears that 
Lillo was at the time a resident of Rother- 
hithe. In * Joseph Andrews ’ (bk. iii. ch. x.) 
* the poet ’ sneers at ‘ a fellow in the City or 
Wapping, your Dillo or Lillo.’ 

Early in 1734, in reference to the approach- 
ing marriage of Anne, princess of "Wales, to 
the Prince of Orange (William IV), Lillo, 
mindful perhaps of his own paternity, com- 
posed a patriotic but inane masque, printed 
in his works under the title of ‘ Britannia 
and Batavia.’ It is probably identical with 
‘Britannia, or tho Royal Lovers,’ which was 
performed at Covent Garden on 11 Feb. 1734, 
and more than thirty times afterwards (cf. 
Genest, iii. 433). LikeWilliamllavard [q.v.] 
and Thomas Wliincop [q. v.], Lillo based his 
next important dramatic venture on the story 
of Scan der beg, the Albanian chieftain George 
Cast riot. Ilavard’s ‘Scanderbeg’ was pro- 
duced in 1733 (id. iii. 400). ‘The Christian 
Hero,’ by Lillo, was first acted at Drury Lane 
on 13 Jan. 1735, and was printed with a life 
of Scanderbeg, which there seems no sufficient 
reason for at tributing to Lillo. It ran for four 
nights, but proved too ‘ useful and solemn a 
representation’ for ‘the general taste of an 
English audience’ (T. Kirk man, Memoir of 
the Life of Charles Maektin, 1779, i. 184; cf. 
Jiiof/rapkin Dramatiea, ii. 100). The piece 
by AVhineop (who died in 1730) was posthu- 
mously published in 1 747. Ilavard and Lillo 
were both accused of having ‘ stolen the hint ’ 
of their plays from Whincop’s, which they 
had seen in manuscript (Davies; cf. Genest, 
iv. 227). 

Towards the middle or end of 1736 (Ge- 
nest, iii. 488 - 9 , furnishes no precise date ; in 
the ‘ 1 .life ’ by ‘ Cibber ’ t he play is said to have 
been ‘acted with success in 1737’) Lillo’s 
‘ Fatal Curiosity ’ was produced at the Hay- 
market. In full sympathy with the realistic 
element in Lillo’s dramatic genius, Fielding, 
who was then managing the Haymarket, 
took upon himself the instruction of the 
actors, showed much civility to the author, 
warmly commended the play to his friends, 
wrote a prologue, and henceforth in his 
Writings repeatedly testified to his apprecia- 
tion of merits which the superfine thought it 
easy to sneer down. The story of the piece 
is taken from the contemporary narratiye, 
first put forth in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Newes 
from Berin in Cornwall,’ and afterwards re- 
told in Fraukland’s ‘Annals,’ 1681, but more 
probably first known to Lillo through the 
medium of an old ballad, of a murder which 
had actually taken place at Bohelland Farm, 
near Penryn, in September 1618 (see Boasb 
and Courtney, Biol. Comub. i. 319), (As 
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to Italian and Norman analogues, see Dun- j of a pleasing aspect, though deprived of the 
lop, History of Fiction, ed. 1815, p. 277 ; as j sight of one eye. 

to other, especially German, traditions of the 1 With this second signal effort Lillo s crea- 
same kind, see Erich Schmidt’s note in tive vein appears to have exhausted itself. 
Vierteljahrschrift fur Litteraturgcschichte , His next play, ‘ Marina,’ produced atCoyent 
Weimar, 1888, i. 503.) Lillo’s play, which Garden on 1 Aug. 1738, and acted three 
at first found little favour, proved more sue- times, is an adaptation of ‘ Pericles, Prince 
cessful in the following season, having been of Tyre,’ of which, however, the first three 
‘tacked’byFieldingtohispopular‘Historical , acts are omitted (cf. Genest, m. 661-7). 
Register for 1736,’ and was often repeated j Lillo lived to finish a worthier piece of work, 
(Genest iii.489). It was occasionally revived : the tragedy of ‘ Elmerick, or Justice Tri- 
at laterdat.es: on 29 .Tune 1782 at the Hay- 1 umphant ’ ’founded on a perversion of an 
market by the elder Oolinan^wliose attention episode oi tlie roi^n. oi xvin^ Andrew II of 
had doubtless been attracted bvan apprecia- Hungary, which he left to the care of his 
tive analysis of the play in the"' Philological friend John Gray, with a dying request that 
Inquiries ’ of James Harris (1781), and whose ! on publication it should be dedicated to 
version, slightly altered from the original, Frederick, prince of Wales. Whether or not 
was afterwards printed (1783) ( Diographia j through the influence of the prince, whose 
Dramatica). In the following year (10 Feb. j friend James Hammond [q. v.] interested 
1784) another version of the play, expanded himself in the play and furnished a pro- 
into five acts by Henry Mackenzie, the ‘ Man logue and an epilogue, ‘ Elmerick ’ was pro- 
of Feeling ’ was performed at Covent Garden duced at Drury Lane on 23 Feb. 1740 ; on 
under the title of ‘ The Shipwreck ’ (Genest, the 26th it was acted for the third time, * for 
vi. 310). On 1 May 1797 ‘Fatal Curiosity’ the benefit of the author’s poor relations, 
was played at Drury Lane for the benefit of and by command of the Prince and Princess 
Mrs. Siddons, she and John Kemble taking ; of Wales’ (ib. iii. 607-8). It is, as Genest, 
the parts of Agnes and Old Wilmot, and truly remarks, a good play of its kind — the 
Charles Kemble that of Randal. Finally, frigid declamatory — though erring by its vin- 
Genest (viii. 388) notes a performance of the dication of justice through violence. The 
play at. Rath on 13 July 1808, under the influence of Hughes’s ‘ Siege of Damascus’ 
title of ‘The Cornish Shipwreck, or Fatal (1720) is unmistakable. The part of the 
Curiosity,’ in which there was an addit ional j hero is said to have admirably suited Quin, 
scene, said to be by Lillo, but not printed in j If a passage in the prologue to ‘ Elmerick ’ 
any of the extant edit ions of the play — bring- j is to be taken literally, Lillo was at the 
ing on the stage Young Wilmot after he has j time of his writing this play c 
been stabbed by his father — with the result . Deprest by want, afflicted by disease ; 

of the performance being stopped by the audi- 

ence. It should be added that the story of j but in addition to the improbability of the 
‘Fatal Curiosity,’ after first suggesting to j statement, which was doubtless only in- 
Karl Philipp Moritz his one-act. play, ‘ Blunt, tended ad captandum, Davies had it on the 
oder dcr Oast,’ Berlin, 1781, and to W. H. authority of a former partner in Lillo’s busi- 
Bromet his ‘ Stolz und Verzweiflung, Schau- ness that he died in very easy circumstances, 
spiel in drey Act.en,’ Leipzig, 1785, was treated and left the bulk of his fortune, wluch in- 
by Zacharias Werner in the far more cele- eluded an estate of 60/. per annum, to his 
brated tragedy, also in one act, ‘ Der vier- nephew, John Underwood. Tills was con- 
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Das Schicksalsdrama, Berlin and Stuttgart, 
n.d. Some curious particulars about the play 
are given in Notes and Queries, 6 th ser. v. 
21-3). It was at the rehearsals for the ori- 
ginal production of ‘ Fatal Curiosity ’ at the 
Haymarket that Lillo’s future editor and bio- 
grapher, ‘ Tom Davies ’ [q. v.], who was cast 
for the part of Young Wilmot, made the 
acquaintance of the author. He describes 
Lillo as plain and simple in his address, and 
at the same time modest, affable, and engaging 
in conversation. Elsewhere he states him to 
have been in person lusty, but not tall, and 
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Jty jeweller. Davies had more- 
over heard that by his plays Lillo bad in 
the course of seven years accumulated mot 
much less than 800/. He died on 3 Sept. 
1739, and was buried in the vaults of v St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch (Gent. Mag. 1739, t p, 
496 ; ‘ Cibber,’ Life). . . 

Lillo left behind him an unfinishedadap- 
f at ion of the powerful Elizabethan * domestic 
tragedy,’ ‘ Arden of Feversham,’ 
cording to Roberts, an actor well 
with him, was put together as eai 
(Davies, i. 36), and was revise 
pleted after Lillo’s death by Dr. Jo 
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afterwards chaplain to Frederick, prince of 
Wales. It did not, however, see the foot- 
lights till 19 July 1769, when it was acted 
at Drury Lane (Genest, iv. 666). It reap- 
peared, in a reduced form, at Oovent Garden 
on 14 April 1790 (lAvi. 002). Lillo’s soften- 
ing of the character of Alicia, the sinning 
wue, shows theatrical instinct. He is also 
said to have left behind him a comedy called 
‘ The Regulators/ of which no trace has been 
discovered (cf. Davies, ii. 239-40). 

Fielding, in a generous tribute paid to 
Lillo soon after his death, in the ‘ Champion ’ 
(cited ib. i. 32 ; and Chalmers, xx. 204), de- 
clares that * he had the spirit of an old Roman, 
joined to the innocence of a primitive Chris- 
tian/ The author of the ‘ Life ’ published in 
the name of Theophilus Cibber less grandi- 
loquently describes him as ‘ a man of strict 
morals, great good-nature, and sound sense, 
with an uncommon shareof modesty/ ‘George 
Barnwell/ which owed little or nothing to 
any literary predecessor, contributed more i 
effectively than any other English eighteenth- ! 
century drama — more effectively even than j 
its lineal successors, Edward Moore’s ‘ Game- j 
ster’ (1763) and the plays of Richard Cum- j 
berland — to popularise the species known as 1 
the ‘ domestic drama/ In England the new 
style was not verv long-lived on the stage, but 
it bore enduring fruits in the novel, more espe- 
cially in the hands of Lillo’s friend, Fielding. 
In France, Diderot and others followed in the 
footsteps of Lillo ; in Germany, Lessing, in 
his 1 Miss Sara Sampson ’ (1766), distinctly 
introduced the new species into the German 
drama, and found in it for a time a valuable 
ally in bis campaign against the French 
‘ classical’ theatre (cf. W. Cosack, Materialien 
xu Lessing's Hamburgischer Drama turgic, Pa- 
derborn, 1876, pp. 83-5, and among the autho- 
rities/ Cited by him, especially II. Hettner, 
Idtteraturgeschichte de*18 ,en Jahrhundcrts , i. 
514 sqq.) N evertheless Lillo, like many ot her 
reformers, cast a lingering look upon what 
he was leaving behind him, viz. the heroic 
jdrama. Pope gently hinted at the chief de- 
flect iii ‘ George Barnwell/ its occasionally 
'stilted' diction, much of which is in bastard 
lank-verse. Lillo’s * Fatal Curiosity/ where 
? hip natural capacity gets the better of his 
ambition^ is indisputably thrilling, and ho 
cannot be held responsible for his tour de 
fores haying, directly or indirectly, been 
made , the starting-point of a new and not 
very praiseworthy series of ‘ fatality ’ plays. 

.TLiUo’s Dramatic Works, with Memoir of the 
iAwbor by Thomas Davies, 2 vols. 2nd edit. 
'lSlS ,. Lire of Lillo in vol. v. of * Cibber’s ’ Lives 
of die Poets of Great Britain and Ireland, 1763 ; 
GeCest’s Account of the English Stage ; Bio- 


graphia Dramatics, ed. 1812; Bray ley and Man- 
tell’s Surrey, iii. p. 274 ; A. Brandi’s Zu Lillo’s 
Kaufmann von London, in Viertoljahrschrift fur- 
Litteraturgeschiehte, iii. 47 sqq.] A. W. W. 

LILLY. [See also Lily and LYly.] 

LILLY, CHRISTIAN (d. 1738), mili- 
tary engineer, commenced his military career 
in the service of the Dukes of Zelle and Han- 
over in 1 685, and was under the command 
of Prince Frederick Augustus and of Lieu- 
tenant-general Chau vet. He served several 
campaigns against the Turks in Hungary, 
and was present at the battle of Grau and 
the sieges of Neuhausel, Caschaw, Polack, 
and Buda (1683-6). In 1688 he entered the 
service of William III, by whom he was 
naturalised as an Englishman, lie served in 
Scotland in 1689, ana in Ireland during the 
greater part of the war. He was posted to 
King "William’s Dutch train of artillery, and 
served first under Count Solmes at the battle 
of the Boyne on 1 July 1690, and afterwards 
under General Ginkell at the first siege of 
Athlono and the first siege of Limerick, 
raised on 27 Aug. On 3 Sept. 1690 he 
was appointed ensign in Lieutenant-general 
Douglas’s regiment, and quartermaster-gene- 
ral to the grand detachment of the army 
commanded by that officer. He again served 
under Ginkeli at Ball ym ore in June 1691, 
was director of the approaches in the second 
siege of Athlone during the same month, took 
: part in the battle of Aughrim on 11 July, was 
engineer at the short siege of Galway which 
followed, and during August and September 
at the second siege of Limerick, which ended 
the war. 

On 1 May 1692 Lilly was appointed en- 
gineer of the office of ordnance, and was sent 
with the train of artillery upon an expedition 
under the Duke of Leinster, to make a de- 
j scent upon I he French coast, but this prov- 
I ing unsuccessful, a descent was made upon 
Flanders instead. By royal warrant of 4 Aug. 
1692 he was appointed engineer at 10*. a day 
to accompany a train of brass ordnance ana 
mortars to the West Indies. In 1693 he was 
sent with the expedition under Sir Francis 
"Wheeler to Barbadoes, Martinique, the Lee- 
ward Islands, New England, ana Newfound- 
land, where besides his post of engineer he 
had chief command of the artillery train, and 
was captain of a company of foot. On his re- 
turn home he was appointed on 30’Oct. 1693 
captain in Colonel Lillingston's regiment of 
foot, and was sent into garrison at Plymouth. 

On 12 Oct. 1694 the Earl of Romney, 
master-general of the ordnance, appointed 
him engineer and to command the train of 
artillery for the West Indies. He went out 
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with Colonel Lillingston in 1695, and served 
at the sieves of Cape Francois and Port h 
Paix in Hispaniola, which were taken from 
the French, and he was afterwards stationed 
at Jamaica. The town of Kingston, Jamaica, 
was built on plans prepared by Lilly after 
the old town of Port Royal had been de- 
stroyed by earthquake in 1092. On 19 May j 
1696 he was appointed fireworker to the 1 
artillery train, ana the same year was sent to 
Cuba to report on the situation and strength 
of the Havana, after which he returned to 
England. On 17 Nov. lie was appointed chief 
engineer of Jamaica at "20s. a day. He re- 
paired the fortifications of Port Roval, and 
strengthened the fortifications of other parts 
of tins island under Sir William Huston. 
In accordance with a warrant of the gover- 
nor, dated 1 May 1698, Lilly proceeded with 
the shuadron under Admiral Benbow to 
examine the Spanish ports on the coast of 
Peru. 1 He visited Portobello, Carthagena, 
and the Scottish settlements, &c., and re- 
turning to England laid reports upon the 
capabilities of these ports for defence before 
the king. 

When on 24 Mav 1698 the artillery trains 
employed in Flanders and at. sea were dis- 
missed and a peace train ordered to be formed, 
Lilly was appointed one of the six engineers 
at 100/. per annum from 1 May 1698. By 
royal warrant of 28 .lune 1701 the king ap- 
pointed him third engineer of England, his 
commission to date from l July, with a 
salary of 150/. per annum. 

On 14 Aug. the same year he was again 
appointed chief engineer at Jamaica, and ac- 
companied Brigadier-general Selwyn t.o the 
West Indies. He made surveys of Port Royal 
and other harbours of Jamaica, and was also 
engaged in repairing and improving the forti- 
fications. On 10 Nov. 1 703 Acting Governor 
Handasyde appointed him lieutenant-colonel 
of artillery in Jamaica. On 4 May 1704 tho 
board of ordnance appointed him chief en- 
ineer in the West Indies, and instructed 
im to fortify the island of Barbados under 
the orders of General Sir Bevill Granville, 
the governor. On 29 Jan. 1 705 Sir Bevill ap- 
pointed him colonel of artillery at Barbados. 
In 1707 he was sent to Antigua, Nevis, and 
St. Kitts, to inquire under General Park into 
the military condition of those islands, lie 
sent home projects and surveys showing what 
he considered to be necessary for their defence. 
On the completion of this duty he returned 
to Barbados, and resumed the superintend- 
ence of the construction of defence works 
there. On 12 May 1709 the board of ord- 
nance appointed him keeper of the naval 
ordnance stores at Barbados. 


In the summer of 1711, under a warrant 
of the board of ordnance dated 6 March, he 
proceeded to Newfoundland to report on the 
harbours of St. John and Ferryland, and to 
settle matters in controversy relating to the 
security and fortification of those ports. His 
reports were transmitted for the information 
both of the board of ordnance and the board of 
trade and plantations. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1712, but his friends having just gone 
out of power, he remained unemployed, re- 
ceiving only the pay of his appointment of 
third engineer of Great Britain. 

On the accession of George I, by royal 
varrant of 2 March 1 714-5, Lilly was con- 
tinued in the post of third engineer of Great 
Britain, and by a warrant or the board of 
ordnance, dated 22 March, was appointed 
lo examine the fortifications of Portland, 
Dartmouth, Plymouth, Falmouth, and the 
Scilly Islands; and to survey, repair, and 
project what might be necessary to maintain 
and improve the defences of those places. 
His reports were approved by the board of 
ordnance, and the form of them was so good 
that it. was adopted for general use. He was 
then appointed engineer in charge of the 
Plymouth division, embracing the coast from 
Portland to the Scilly Islands. This duty he 
continued to discharge Until 1719, when he 
was called to London. * 

From 1701 the question of the fire of bombs 
from mortars and howitzers had engaged 
Lilly’s attention, and he had carried on ex- 
periments from time to time 0 to determine a 
rule for the charges and elevations to be given 
to such ordnance, in order to secure certain 
definite ranges. In 1722 he obtained metal 
from the board of ordnance to construct a 
small experimental t howitzer to carry out 
trials in a systematic manner. In the same 
j year he petit ioned for promotion in the ser- 
vice without success, and he attributed the 
neglect to his foreign origin, although he 
spoke English so well that he passea as a 
born Englishman, * except among his com- 
petitors for place and their patrons/ In ,a 
fruitless petition for preferment in 1726 he 
described himself as the oldest engineer in 
the service, and mentioned that he had been 
present at fifteen battles and sieges in vagoub 
countries. 
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as colonel of artillery ; and 146/. as keeper of 
naval ordnance stores ; or 980/. 7 s. 6d. in all. 

' In November 1728, after much negotiation, 
Lilly went out to Jamaica as chief engineer 
to see after the fortifications and the proposed 
new settlement at Port Antonio. He arrived 
at Jamaica on 5 April 1729, to find that the 
anticipation of a Spanish invasion had led 
the people of Jamaica to bestir themselves 
in disciplining the militia and repairing the 
fortifications. On 4 May he accompanied 
Governor Hunter in H.M.S. Plymouth to 
Port Antonio to see what could be done 
for the security of the plucc, which was 
exposed to raids by the Spaniards from 
S. Jago, in Cuba. Lilly remained at Port 
Antonio for nearly a year, preparing designs 
for the defences^ and suffering much from 
fever and ague. He was so ill thut it was j 
reported home by the masters of some ships 
from' Jamaica that he was dead, and he was 
in consequence struck off the books for salary 
for March quarter 1730.. He continued, how- 
ever, to reside in Jamaica,' constructing Fort 
George at Port Antonio and superintending 
all the other works of defence and barracks 
in the island. Shortly after his reports and 
estimates for Fort George were sent in, a 
sharp contention arose between himself and 
the governor, who had himself designed a- 
work, Respecting the relative merits of their 
designs. Tliis culminated in Lilly’s suspen- 
sion on 20 Aug. .1733. lie appears t o have 
been soon reinstated, as he made official re- 
ports as usual to the board of ordnance. On 
31 March 1734 Governor Hunter died, and 


sionally attempted fruit and flowers. His 
work is very indifferent, ‘ weak in drawing 
and expression, cold and grey in colour/ 
There js by him at Blenheim a large full- 
length portrait of Queen Anne, dated 1703. 
This is his best-known work ; a copy of it 
was exhibited at the Manchester Exhibition 
in 1857 as by Closterman. 1 le painted an- 
other portrait of Queen Anne, which was 
engraved in mezzo! int, by J . Simon. Another 
portrait by him was that of the l)uke of 
Gloucester. 1 1 is painting of Jeremy Collier 

i q. v.] was engraved in mezzotint by William 
iaithofne, junior [q. v.J Other pictures by 
him are ‘The Salutation’ (5 feet by 7$ feet), 
‘The Goddess Minerva’ (5 feet by 8 feet), ‘A 
Devout Virgin ’ (3 feet 4 inches by 4 feet 2 
inches), and a ‘Picture of Grapes’ (30 inches 
by 25 inches). He also made a copy of Van- 
j dyck’s ‘Duchess of Richmond’ ( 5.( feet by 
! 4 feet). Lilly was buried at Richmond 
j Surrey, on 25 May 1716 (parish register), 
lie was a bachelor, and lived on a small 
annuity. In his will, which was proved 
1 1 July 1710, he mentions relations named 
Lilly, Ilindley, and Storer. 

[Information from Lionel Cust, esq., F.S.A., 
and George Scharf, esq., C.H., F.S.A.; Chaloner 
Smith’s British Mezzotint o Portraits; Redgrave’s 
Diet, of Artists, 1878, p. 272; will registered in 
P. C. 0. 149, Foz. | G. G. 

LILLY, HENRY (d. 1638), Rouge-dra- 
gon pursuivant, born in Worcestershire, 
was second son of John Lilly (d. 1590) of 
London, by Mary, daughter and coheiress 
of John Gabot, merchant tailor, of the same 


was succeeded the following month by John 
Ayscough, who appointed Lilly to be cap- 
tain of Fort Charles, ‘reposing especial trust 
and confidence in his experience, courage, 
conduct, fidelity, and skill m military affairs/ 
Lilly clied in 1738, 

The following plans drawn by Lilly are in 
the 'British Museum : 1. ‘ The Profile or 
Elevation of Fort Charles at Port Royal, 
Jamaica/ Brawn 1699, 1 sheet. 2. ‘ Drawn 
Plans and Sections of the Several Buildings 
in St., Nicholas Island,’ Plymouth, 1716, 
1 sheet. 3. ‘ A Drawn Plan of the South 
Coast of Great Britain, showing the Prin- 
cipal ^Harbours, Towns, and Fortifications, 
e$|ra$ted from several of the best and most 
Surveys, as well as the proper Ob- 
8lfii$j*cS$n8 of Colonel- Christian Lilly, En- 
Jb. 7 18, 2 sheets. 

f UoRln Engineers’ Records ; Addit. MSS. Brit. 
■Ww 7 *}' B.H.V. 

i ^St,TeDMOND . (A 1716), portrait- 
pil&teR,. probably of Norfolk origin, executed 
‘‘jwrallte of enormous dimensions, and occa- 
"VWi fc v xxxm. ' 


city ( Visit, of Lond. 1633-5, Harl. Soc., ii. 
67). After being educated at Christ’s Hos- 
pital be set up as a ‘ painter-stainer,’ or arms- 
painter, in Little Britain. He possessed 
great skill in limning and illuminating. His 
taste for heraldry and genealogy won him 
the friendship of Sir William Dugdale and 
a place in the College of Arms. While 
Rouge-rose pursuivant he was employed in 
1634, with George Owen, York herald, to 
visit Essex and Worcestershire for Sir 
Richard St. George, Clarencieux, and Sir 
John .Borough, Norroy. His Essex visita- 
tion is printed in vol. xiii. of the ‘Publica- 
tions of the Harleian Society/ In January 
1637-8 he was created Rouge-dragon pur- 
suivant. 

Lilly died on 19 Aug. 1638, and was 
buried in Farnham Church, Essex, where 
there is a monument to his memory. In 1616 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of Gregory 
Flint of Salisbury (Chester, London Mar- 
rictye Licenses, e d. Foster, col. 846), by whom 
he had issue Henry, Elizabeth, Hannah, 
Mary, and Dorothy. lie bequeathed 51. to. 
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Christ’s Hospital, and a like sum to the Com- 
pany of Painter-Stainers to be laid out on a 
piece of plate (•will registered in P. C. C. 
106, Lee). 

Lilly left in manuscript 1 Pedigrees of 
Nobility,’ which George Allan ( d . 1800) 
[q.v.] considered * a book of undoubted au- 
thority’ (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. viii. 711). 
It is in the possession of the Earl of Egmout 
(Hivt. MSS. Comm. 7th Ilep. p. 233). ITe 
also executed on 271 leaves of thick vellum 
a magnificent volume, entitled 1 The Gene- 
alogie of the Princelie Familie of the Howards 
exactly deduced in a right line from 970 to , 
1638,’ which is enriched with monuments, j 
portraits, armorial bearings, and tasteful 
compositions. The drawings and fcheircolour- 
ings are of the first class. This work was 
probably undertaken by order of Thomas 
Howard, second earl of Arundel [q.v.] It. 
was purchased from Lilly's daughter and 
executrix Elizabeth for 100/. by Lord North- 
ampton in the reign of Charles II, and still 
remains in the family (ib. 3rd Rep. pp. 209- 
210; Nichols, Jllustr. of Lit. vi. 385-6). 
In the British Museum are two manuscripts 
by Lilly, ‘ Pedigrees of Families of Worces- 
tershire, 1034’ (Addit. MS. 19816, IF. 100- 
124), and ‘ Genealogies of the Families of 
Weston and Cave, 1632,’ in Latin (Addit. 
MS. 18667). Some * Extracts from a Roll 
given by Lilly to William Burton in 1628 ’ 
are preserved in the Bodleian Library (Raw- 
linson MS. B. 350. 40). 

[Noble’s College of Arms, pp. 249-50 ; Rod- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists, 1878, p. 271 ; Visita- 
tions of Essex (Ilarl. Soc.), pi. i. p. vi ; Howard’s 
Memorials of the Howard Family, fol., 1834, 
Preface ] Cl. CL 

LILLY, JOHN (1553-1606), author of 
* Euphues.’ [See Lyi.y, John.] 

LILLY, WILLIAM (1602-1681), astro- 
loger, bom 1 May 1602 at Diseworth, Leices- 
tershire, was son of William Lilly, a yeoman 
farmer, by his wife Alice (d. 1618), daughter of 
Edward Barham of Fiskerton Mills, near 
Newark, Nottinghamshire. A rival astro- 
loger, John Hey don [n. v.J, insisted in his 
‘ Theomagia,’ 1664 (pfc. i.p. 106), that Lilly’s 
father was ‘a laborer or ditcher.’ In 1613 
he was sent to the grammar school of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch while John Brinsley the elder 
[q. v.] was chief master. According to his 
own story he learnt Latin, some Greek, and a 
little Hebrew, becomingan efficient writer of 
Latin verse and a good Latin conversation- 
alist. When sixteen years old he was ‘ ex- 
ceedingly troubled in his dreams concerning 
his salvation and damnation.’ His father’s 
circumstances compelled him to earn his own 


livelihood from an early age. On 3 April 1620 
he left Diseworth for London, with a recom- 
mendation to Gilbert Wright, a native of 
Market Bosworth, who resided * at the corner 
house in the Strand.’ Heydon asserted that 
his first master in London was ‘ Palin, a 
tailor.’ But there seems no reason ^o doubt 
Lilly’s statement that Wright gave him im- 
mediate employment as a domestic servant. 
Wright lived on rents derived from house 
property in London, but could, neither read 
nor write, and spon found the youth useful 
in helping him with his accounts. Wright’s 
wife, a believer in ‘ vigils,’ died in 1 624, of a 
cancer in the breast, and Lilly acted as nurse 
and amateur surgeon throughout the illness. 
In the summer of 1625 he remained in Lon- 
don during the plague. In February 1 625-6 
Wright married again, but he died on 22 May 
1627, and Lilly accepted an offer of marriage 
made him by the widow, whoso maiden name 
was Grace Whitehaire, in the following Sep- 
tember. ‘ The comer house in the Strand ' 
was thenceforth his permanent London re- 
sidence. Next month he was made free of 
the Salters’ Company, to which Wright had 
belonged, and, being well provided for by his 
wife, spent his time in angling, or hearing 
puritan sermons. 

In 1 032 Lilly first turned his attention to 
astrology. A friend introduced him to Arise 
Evans [see Evans, Rhys], an astrologer re- 
siding in Gunpowder Alley. Evans found 
Lilly an apt pupil. He bought books on the 
subject belonging to William Bedwell [q.v.], 

‘ lately dead,’ read them day and night, and 
within six or seven weeks could ‘ set a figure.’ 
He came to know the chief astrologers of 
the day in various parts of the country, and 
gives many details concerning their modes 
of life in his autobiography. In Octo- 
ber 1633 his wife died. In 1634 a Scholar 
pawned with him for forty shillings a manu- 
script copy of the ‘ Ars Notoria,’ which taught 
him the doctrine of the magical circle and 
methods of invocating spirits. Soon after- 
wards Davy Ramsey, the king’s dockmaker, 
announced that much treasure was buried in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbe.y, and ob- 
tained the permission of Dean ‘Williams to 
make asearenforit. Ramsey invited one John 
Scott, who ‘pretended the use of theMosaical 
rods,’ and Lilly to assist him. One wihter’s 
night the three, with some thirty spectators, 

‘ played the hazel rod round about the clois- 
ters ; upon the west side the rods tinned one 
over another.’ Labourers were ordered by 
Lilly to dig beneath tho spot. A feqjffin was 
found at a depth of six feet, but it seemed to 
the operators too light to merit attention. 
On passing into the abbey a blustering wind 
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arose, which threatened, according to Lilly, appeared in 1646 (cf. Notes and Queries, 3rd 
to blow down the west end of the church, but ser. ii. 351). ‘ England’s Prophetical! Mer- 
he managed to dismiss the demons, who were line, foretelling to all Nations of Europe 
thus marking their displeasure, and nothing untill 1663 the Actions depending upon the 
further followed. He attributed the fiasco to Influence of the Conjunction of Saturn and 
the irreverent laughter of the spectators. On J upiter, 1 642-3 ’ (London, 1 6 Oct. 1644), was 
18 Nov. 1634 Lilly married a second wife, dedicated to Sir William Wittypoll. I 11 1645 
Jane Rowley, who brought him 500/. and a Lilly appended to his ‘ AnglicusorEphemeris 
shrewish temper. The purchase soon after- for 1646 ’ a nativity of Prince Rupert, whom 
wards of a moiety of thirteen houses in the he described as not born to be fortunate, and 
Strand involved him in lawsuits. After likely to dio when twenty-eight years old. 
teaching astrology to many promising pupils, In 1645 a rival almanac-maker, Captain 

and practising tlie art himself with success, George Wharton, attacked Lilly as ‘an im- 
ho fell a victim to hypochondriac melan- pudent, senseless fellow.’ Wharton was a 
choly; removed in the spring of 1637 to pronounced royalist, and in order to answer 
Hersham,nearWalton-on-Thames, in Surrey, him with bet ter effect, Lilly, who disclaims 
and remained there five years. In 1639 lie any earlier interest in politics, promptly be- 
wrote a treatise upon * The Eclipse of the came a parliamentarian. The quarrel lasted 
Sun in the eleventh Degree of Gemini long, and in many pamphlets issued in 1647 
22 May 1639,’ which lie presented to his and following years Wharton claimed to ex- 
‘ bountiful friend,’ William Pennington (d. pose Lilly’s errors. On the day of the battle 
1652) of Muncaster, Cumberland. In Sep- of Naseby (14 June 1645) Lilly published 
tember 1641 he settled again in London, his ‘Starry Messengers, or an Interpreta- 
‘ perceiving there was money to be got ’there, tion of that strange Apparition of Three 
and studied his astrological books anew. In Suns scene in London 19 Nov. 1644, being 
1643 he attended Sir B'ulst rode Whitelocke, the Birth of Priuce Charles.’ Some reflec- 
M.P., during a severe sickness, and lie claims tions there and in his almanac for 1645 
to have foretold his patient’s recovery. In on the commissioners of excise led to his 
April 1644 he published his first almanac, being summoned before the parliamentary 
which he entitled ‘MerlinusAnglicus Junior, committee of examinations, over which 
the English Merlin Revived, or a Mathemati- Miles Corbet [q. v.'J presided, but. the charge 
call Prediction upon the affairs of the English was not pressed. In 1646 he published 
Commonwealth ’ (two editions), and sold the nativities of Laud and Strafford, and in 1647 
first edition within a week (cf. Cal. State the work which he chiefly prized, ‘ Christian 
Papers, I)om 1645-7, p. 135). From this Astrology modestly treated in three Books,’ 
time he prepared an almanac each year until London, 1647, dedicated to Whitelocke. 
his death. In 1644 he also began the issue This book he made his texf-book for his 
of a long series of pamphlets of prophecy, pupils. In the same year he defended himself 
On 12 June 1044 appeared ‘ The English from a eliargo of having brought about a 
Merlin Revived, or his Predictions upon the marriage between John GrubhamHowe and 
affairs of the English Commonwealth, and Annabella Scroope by unduo means, in ‘The 
of all or most Kingdoms of Christendom, this late Storie of Mr. William Lillie,’ London, 
present year 1644’ (London, 12 June 1044, January 1647-8 [cf. Howe, John GbubhamJ. 
4to). Here Lilly’s arts and divinations lie there asserted that his fame had reached 
enabled him to foresee nothing more novel to France, Italy, and Germany, and denied 
than ‘a troubled and divided court, an that he had received at any time money 
afflicted kingdom, a cityneere a plague, and from the parliament. In 1648 H. Johnsen, 
Ireland falling into, discontent.’ In July * student in astrology,’ renewed, in his ‘Anti- 
there followea ‘ Supernaturall Sights and Merlinus,’ the assaults on Lilly. 

Apparitions seen in London, June 30, 1644, ' In 1647 a lady named Jane Whorwood, 

interpreted.’ In the same year Lilly printed wife of Brome Whorwood of Halton, Ox- 
‘ A Prophecy of the White King and Dread- fordshire, a devoted partisan of the king, 
full Deadman explained.’ The first part, consulted Lilly, according to his own story, 
drawn from an old manuscript in the Cot- respecting the possibility of the king escaping 
Ionian Library, was published by many other from Hampton Court and remaining con- 
astrcflogers. The ; obscure sentences were cealed in any part of the country. Lilly 
paraphrased to apply to Charles I. The suggested a place in Essex, twenty miles 
* Dreadfall Deadman’ was reprinted from the from London, and received 20/. (WooD,Z()fa 
‘ Problems concerning Prophecies ’ (1588), by and Times, ed. Clark, i. 227). Fairfax seems 
J ohnHarvey [q. v.] the astrologer. A fuller to have suspected that Lilly was applying his 
commentary By Laly on these predictions art improperly, and sent for him and another 
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astrologer, John Booker [q. v.], to come to he treated as a scientific investigator roused 
him at Windsor, and entreated them to Thomas Gataker [q.v.] in 1654 to vehemently 
discontinue their practices unless they could denounce him as an impostor in his ‘Discours 
convince themselves that they wore lawful, Apologeticall, wherein Lillies lewd and loud 
and agreeable to God’s word. Hugh Deters Lies are clearly laid open.’ Lilly retorted 
supported Fairfax’s arguments, but their with similar frankness in his next year’s 
appeal did not prevent Lilly from procuring j almanac. In 1655 he was also indicted, on 
a saw and some aquafortis to send to the , the suit of a half-witted woman, at the 
king, to enable him to escape from Oarishrook j Middlesex sessions for having unlawfully 
Castle, in 1648. In September 1048 Lilly given judgment respecting the recovery of 
claims to have rendered Charles further stolen goods, and received half-a-crown, but, 
.assistance. ; he was acquitted, in spite of the presence 

Meanwhile Lilly was ostensibly serving t he j among the magistrates of many presbyterians, 
parliament. In 1618 he obtained political in- j to whom he was obnoxious on account of his 
formation from France, which the parliament { expression of political opinion. In 1659 the 
rewarded with a gift of 50/., and the council ! king of Sweden acknowledged a compli- 
of state with a pension of 100/., which was j mentary nativity cast for him by Lilly in his 
paid him for two years. He attended the king's 1 almanacs for 1057 and 1668 by sending him 
trial, and on 6 Jan. 1648-9 he published ‘ A j a present of a gold chain and medal. The 
peculiar Prognostication astrologically pre- j almanac for 1658 had been translated into 
dieted according to art, whether or no his j German, and published at Hamburg. That 
Majestic shall sutler Death this present yearn j for 1055 was translated into both Dutch and 
1049 : the Possibility thereof discussed and ' Danish. In 1059 ‘ G. J., a lover of art and 
divulged.’ honesty,’ probably John Gadbury [q. v.J, held 

In August 1048 Lilly and Booker were Lilly up to ridicule in ‘ 'f'lvSo-aarr/toXJyos or 
ordered to attend the parliamentary army the spurious Prognosticator ’ (of . Notes and 
engaged in the siege of Colchester, so as to Queries, 1 st ser. x. 602, for an offensive mock 
encourage the soldiers with predictions of j epitaph written in 1651). 
speedy victory. In 1651 he excited new at- j At the Restoration Lilly was taken into 
tention by his ‘ Monarchy and no Monarchy,’ j custody, and was rigidly examined byacoin- 
in which lie asserted that * England should I mi t tee of the House of Commons respecting 
no more be governed by a king,’ and added j his knowledge of the details of Charles I’s 
sixteen liieroglyphical engravings, two of j execution {Commons' Journals, via. 58, 56). 
which ho afterwards declared portrayed the j He asserted that the executioner was Cornet 


plague and fire of London respect ively, llis 
‘True History of King James the First and 
King Charles the First ’ was published as an 
appendix to the work, and met with a good 
reception. In 1652 he was able to devote 
950/. to the purchase of a house and lands at 
Hersham. In his almanac for 1658 he de- 
clared that the commonalty and soldiery 
would quickly combine to overthrow the par- 
liament. For this prediction ho was sum- j 
moned before the committee of plundered 
ministers, but the speuker, Lenthall, privately j 
pointed out to Lilly the offensive passages, 
and Lilly was dexterous enough to present 
the committee with amended copies when he 
appeared before them. Ho was detained in 
custody for thirteen days, and then released 
{Commons' Journals, vii. 195). On' 16 Feb. 
1653-4 Lilly lost his shrewish wife, and ‘ shed 
no tears.’ In October 1654 he married for a 
third time. His third wife’s maiden name j 
was Ruth Needham. j 

In 1652 Lilly had published his ‘ Annus ! 
Tenebrosus, or the dark Year, together with j 
the short Method how to judge the Effects of 
Eclipses,’ and had dedicated it ‘ to the com- 
monwealth of England.’ His bold claim to 


Joyce, and he xvas soon set fit. liberty, but he 
was directed to attend the trials of many of 
the regicides. Pepys describes a convivial 
evening spent with Lilly and his friends at 
his house in the Strand on 24 Oct. 1 660. Ash- 
mole was present, with John Booker. The 
latter, in private conversation with the dia- 
rist, blamed Lilly for still / keeping in with 
j the times, as he did formerly to his own dis- 
honour, and not ("working] according to the 
rules of art, by which he could not err as lie- 
had done ’ {Diary, i. 1 16). In January 1660-1 
Lilly was again arrested without any* legal 
justification, but at once took the oaths to 
Charles II, and sued out a pardon under the. 
broad seal at a cost of 13/. (w. 8d. Lawsuit* 
j respect ing his property occupied him in 1663 
! and 1664, and in the same years he became 
churchwarden of Walton-on-Thames, and set 
the parochial affairs in order. In 1665 he fled 
before the plague ta his seat at Hersham. 
In October 1666 Lilly was examined by the 
committee appointed to investigate the causes 
of the great fire, and set forth in very obscure 
terms the grounds on which he had . based a 
prediction of the fire in his hieroglyphics of 
1651. At the trial, in April 1667, Of one 
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liathbono and others who were charged with 
having conspired to set fire to London, it 
was stated that .3 Sept. 1666 was the day 
selected for the attempt, because Lilly had 
designated it in his published predictions ‘ a 
lucky day ’for such a deed (Pepys, Diary , 
iii. 28). The fire of London broke out on 
2 Sept. 1660. Thenceforward Lilly resided 
at Horsham, and studied medicine with such' 
success that his friend, Elias Ashmole, in- 
duced Archbishop Sheldon to grant him a 
license to practise it on 11 Oct. 1670. After 
that date he combined the professions of phy- 
sician and astrologer, and every Saturday 
rode over to Kingston, where ‘ the poorer 
sort flocked to him from several parts.’ In 
1677 Henry Coley [q. v.] eutered his service j 
as an amanuensis, and during the remainder 
of Lilly’s life spent the summer with him in 
t he preparation of his almanac. Lilly died 
of paralysis at Hersham on 9 June 1681, and 
was buried in the chancel of Walt on Church, 
where Ashmole set up a black marble monu- 
ment, with a Latin inscription to his memory. 
William Smalridge, then a Westminster 
scholar, afterwards bishop of Bristol, wrote 
at Ashmole’s request an elegy in Latin and 
English. 

Lilly's will, dated 5 Jan. 1674-5, is printed 
in ‘ VVBls.from Doctors’ Commons’ (Cumd. 
Soc. pp. 131-2). To his wife Ruth he left his 
extensi ve estates, with remainder to Carleton, 
son of his friend, Bulstrode Whitelocke. All 
his personal property, including his books, 
went to his wife. To eacn of his six servants 
he bequeathed 20s. ; 10/. he divided equally 
between the poor of Walton-on-Thumes and 
of Hersham and Burwood. A brother Robert, 
a nephew William (Robert’s son), and a 
sister Susan Beufoy, with a few friends, also 
received small legacies. On 29 Sept. 1681 
administration was. renounced by the widow, 
and was undertake!! by Carleton Whitelocke. 
Ilis astrological apparatus ultimately passed 
into the hands of John Case (Jl. 1680-1700) 
[q. v.], th* astrologer, who succeeded to his 
London practice. Before his death Lilly gave 
to Coley the copyright, of his almanac, and 
Coley continued it under its original title, 
adding the words, ‘according to the method 
of Mr. Lilly.’ In 1683 Coley issued ‘ Tho 
great and wonderful Predictions of that late 
famous Astrologer, William Lilly, Mr. Part- 
ridge, and Mr. Coley,’ for the current year. 
Lilly’* library, with his letters and papers, 
liis widow sold to Ashmole for 50/., and they 
are now among the Ashmolean MSS. at the j 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. They include 
the original manuscript of his autobiography, 
his books of astrological practice, with the 
names of his clients (1644-9 and 1654-6), 


commonplace books of astrology, medical 
receipts, Lilly’s letters to Ashmole, Booker, 
and Charles Gustavus of Sweden, and letters 
to Lilly from Sir Thomas Browne, Sir Richard 
Napier, Sir Edward Walker, and manyothers. 

Lilly figures as Sidrophel in Butler’s ‘ Iludi- 
braa’ (blc. ii. canto iii. 11. 105 sq.), and is de- 
scribed as one 

That deals in destiny’s dark counsels, 

And sage opinions of tho Moon sells. 

11 is predictions were, as a rule, so vaguely 
worded as to be incapable of any practical 
interpretation, but comets and eclipses gave 
him opportunities of terrifying credulous 
patrons ( cl*. Evelyn, Diary , iii. 144), and he 
occasionally stumbled in liis numerous pro- 
ihecies on something that had plausible re- 
ations with the truth. Two printed letters 
addressed to him by clients — one from Roger 
Knight, jun. (8 Sept. 1619), inviting Lilly’s 
opinion as to the success of a love-suit, and en- 
closing eleven shillings, and another (28 July 
1650) from Vincent Wing [q. v.], the mathe- 
matician, making an inquiry respecting some 
stolen property, and begging one line of com- 
mendal ion for his ‘ Ilarmonicon Celeste ’ in 
the ‘ Anglicus ’ for 1 651 — curiously illustrate 
the confidence reposed in him {Letters from 
the Bodleian , ii. 151-8). Wood boldly de- 
scribes him as an impostor (Li res and Tunes, 
ed. Clark, ii. 543). l’epys relates how he and 
his friends laughed at Lilly’s prophecies 
(Diary, 14 June 1667, iii. 156). His pub- 
lished writings mainly consist of astrological 
predictions and of vindications of theii; cor- 
rect ness, in answer to the attacks made upon 
them by rival practitioners of his art, like 
Hey don Wharton and Cadbury. His ‘ Chris- 
< inn A strology ’ ( 1 647 ) was long an authority 
| in astrological literature, and was reprinted 
us an * Introduction- to Astrology,’ with a 
preface by Zadkiel fi.e. Richard James Morri- 
son, q. v. |, in 1 852. His chief non-professional 
work is his ‘True History of King James I 
and King Charles I ’ (1651 ), which was re- 
issued, with his autobiography, in 1715, 
ns ‘ Severn 1 Observations upon the Life and 
Death of Charles 1, late King of England.’ 
It is a bare sketch of the events of the reign, 
with occasional excursions into astrology, 
and some interesting comments on the king’s 
character. The bias distinctly inclines against 
the king, and Sir Edward Walker wrote ‘ A 
full Answer’ at the, Hague in 1652, which 
was first published in Walker’s ‘Historical 
Discourses,’ 1705, pp. 227-87. In 1715 ap- 
peared ‘The History of Lilly’s Life and 
Times,’ written by himself, and addressed to 
his friend Ashmole. It was prepared for 
publication by Charles Burman. It is a dis- 
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cursive account of his friends and foes, and 
has acquired more refutation than its in- 
trinsic merits, either as literature or auto- 
biography, deserve. It was reprinted in 1 774, 
with Asnmole’s life, and in 1822. 

A picture of Lilly, tet. 45, is in the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford. An engraving 
by Marshall is prefixed to ‘ Christian Astro- 
logy,’ 1647. Other engravings, some by 
Cross, Hollar, and Yauglian, appear in many 
of the almanacs (cf. those for 1050, tet. 48, 
1653, 1667, and 1687). 

Besides his thirty-six almanacs (1047--82) 
and the works mentioned, ho published: 
1. ‘Collections of Prophecies,’ 1040. 2. ‘The 
World’s Catastrophe, or Europe’s many mu- 
tations untill 1006,’ 1047; a ‘Whip for 
Wharton’ is added ; some copies also include 
Ashmole’s translations of ‘ The Prophecies | 
of Ambrose Merlin, with a Key,’ and * Tri- 
themius, or the Government of the World 
by presiding Angels.’ 3. ‘ An Astrologicall 
Prediction of the Occurrences in England i 
for the years 1648, 1049, 1650,’ London, j 
1648, with Hamilton's nativity, and a ; 
dedication addressed to the House of Com- j 
mons. 4. ‘ Mr. Lillyes Prognostications of j 
1667, predicting the Prosperity ... of the i 
English and their glorious Victories ... by ! 
Land and Sea,’ 1667. 5. ‘The dangerous 

Condition of the United Provinces prognos- 
ticated,’ 1672. 6. ‘ Mr. Lillies late Prophecy 
come to pass concerning the present, War and 
the late unseasonableness of the Weather,’ 
1673. 7. * Mr. Lillies Propliesie of a General 
Peace/ 1674. 8. ‘ Mr. Lillies Prophecy, or 
a sober Prediction of a Peace between the 
French and the Dutch and their Allies,’ 

1675. 9. ‘Anima Astrologise, or a Guide 

for Astrologers, being translated from Guido 
Bonatus, and Cardan’s seaven Segments, with 
a new Table of the Fixed Stars, rectified for 
several years to come,’ 1 676. 1 0. ‘ Mr Lillies 
Astrological Predictions for 1677, proving 
the happy Condition of this our Nation for 
the Year ensuing,’ 1676. 11. ‘Mr. Lillies 

Prediction concerning the many lamentable 
Fires which have lately happened, with a full | 
Account of Fires at Home and Abroad,’ j 

1676. 12. ‘ Strange News from the East, or ! 
a sober Account of the Comet or blazing j 
Star that has been seen several Mornings of 
late,* 1677. 13. ‘ Lillies New Prophecy re- 
lating to the Year, 1678.’ 14. ‘ Fore-Warn’d, 
Fore- Arm’d, or England’s Timely Warning 
in general, and London’s in particular,’ 1682. 
15. ‘ Catastrophe Mundi, Mr. Lilly’s Hiero- 
glyphicks exactly cut,’ 1683, a reissue of 
the appendix to ‘Monarchy or No Monarchy,’ 
1661. 

Lilly’aname has been unwarrantably affixed 


to many chapbooks dealing with fortune-tell- 
ing, the interpretation of dreams, and the 
like. Of these the best, known are the ‘ Com- 

S leat and universal Book of Fortune,’ Lon- 
on, 1728, 12mo, and ‘A Groat’s Worth of 
Wit for a Penny,’ Newcastle, n.d., lltli edit. 

[Brayley’s Surrey, ii. 325-6, 355-r60; Lilly’s 
Life and Times, and Life of Ashmole, 1774; 
Black’s Cat. of Ashmolean MSS. ; Butler’s iludi- 
bras, ed. Grey; Journals; Sibley’s Astrology, 
ii. 879 ; Retrospective Review, ii. 51, 70.] 

S. L. 

LILLYWHITE, FREDERICK WIL- 
LIAM (1792-1854), cricketer, was born at 
West Ilnmpnett, near Goodwood, Sussex, 
13 June 1792. Ilis father had the manage- 
ment of two large brickfields belonging to 
the Duke of Richmond, and Frederick was 
brought up to the trade of a bricklayer. On 
12 Dec. 1822 he removed to Brighton and 
shortly afterwards to Hove, where he became 
managing man over a large number of brick- 
makers. 

At an early age Lillywhite devoted much 
leisure to cricket, and in middle life he took 
a foremost place among professional players. 
He played his first match at Lord’s 18- 
19 June 1827. No cricketer ever came to 
Lord’s so late in life and afterwards had 
so long and brilliant a career, lasting up- 
wards of twenty seasons. He was the first 
bowler of eminence in the round-arm style, 
which was first introduced by Tom Wafkcr 
of the Ilambledon (jjjjlub at t^e end of the 
last century, but notlegalisfcd by the Mary- 
lebone Club until 1828. His bowling was 
slow, marvellous for accuracy of pitch and 
straightness, and specially remarkable for a 
very quick rise from the pitch. lie was 
known as the ‘Nonpareil Bowler,’ his average 
being estimated not to have exceeded seven 
runs per wicket. There can be no doubt that 
he was a great bowler wbo used his brains 
to much effect. During the whole of his 
career he did not bowl more than half a 
dozen wide balls. As a batsman he was not 
so celebrated, but he frequently scored in 
the best mutches. Twice he went first to 
the wicket, in 1839 and 1845, and saw the 
whole side out. In a single match, 5 Aug. 
1828, he received 278 balls from the famous 
bowler George Brown. In 1837 he took 
the Royal Sovereign Inn, Preston Street, 
Brighton, to which was attached a cricket- 
ground. In 1844 he came to London and 
was engaged as bowler to the Marylebone 
Cricket Club, where he had a .benefit in 
1853 and remained to his death.' v In 1861, 
1852, and 1853 he was permitted to attend 
at \V inch ester School, where he brought out 
some good bowlers. With his sons J ohn and 
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Frederick lie kept a shop for the sale of 
cricketing appliances at 10 Prince’s Terrace, 
Caledonian Road, Islington, London, where 
he died of cholera 21 Aug. 1854. He was 
buried in Highgate cemetery. The members 
of the Marylebone Club erected a monument 
to his memory above his grave, on which is 
inscribed the single word * Lillywhite.’ His 
characteristic definition of cricket, ‘ me bowl- 
ing, Pilch batting, and Box keeping wicket,’ 
is well known. 

His sons John and Frederick Lillywhite 
were both well -known cricketers. John, born 
Id Nov. 1826, died 27 Oct. 1874 ; Frederick, 
born 23 July 1829, died 15 Sept. 1866. 

[W. Lillywhite’a Illustrated Handbook of 
Cricket, edited by A Cantab, 1844; F. Lilly- 
white’s Cricket Scores (1862), ii. 9-12 ; Deni- 
son's Cricket Sketches of the Players, 1846, pp. 
34-9 , Cansick’s Collection of Epitaphs (1872), 
ii. 158-9; Illustrated News of the World, 22 May 
1858, pp. 252, 254, with view of monument; 
Illustrated London News, 22 July 1843, p. 69, 
with portrait; notes kindly supplied by Dr. J. W. 
Allen.] Or. C. 15. 

LILY, GEORGE (d. 1559), Roman ca- 
tholic divine, son of William Lily [q. v.] the 
grammarian, by Agnes, his wife, was a native 
of London, and became a commoner of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, in 1 528 (Bloxam, Mag- 
dalen College Register , iv. 22 n.) Leaving the 
university without a degree he travelled to 
Rome, where he ‘ was received with all hu- 
manity into the protection of Cardinal Pole,’ 
and became rioted for his erudition. After 
his return to England he was collated to the 
prebend of Kentish Town or Cantlers, in the 
church of St. Paul, on 22 Nov. 1556 (New- 
cjourt, Repertorium, i. 171). Cardinal Pole, 
to whom he was domestic chaplain, collated 
him on 18 March 1567-8 to a canonry in the 
first prebend of the church of Canterbury 
(Le Neve, Fasti , ed. Hardy, i. 47). He died 
in 1569 before 29 July, and it is supposed 
that he was buried near the body of his 
father in St. Paul’s churchyard. 

Lily wrote : ‘ Virorum aliquot in Britannia, 
qui nostro seculo eruditione, et doctrina clari, 
memorabilesque fuerunt, Elogia, per Geor- 
gium Lilium Britannum, exarata.’ Dedi- 
cated to Paul Jovius, bishop of Nocera, and 
printed in that prelate’s ‘ Descriptio Britan- 
nia, Scotia, Hybenua,etOrchadum,’ Venice, 
1548, 4to, together with other contributions 
by Lily, viz. : * Nova et Antiqua Locorum 
Nomina in Anglia et in Scotia,’ f. 42 b seq. 
(cf. Harrison, Description of England , ed. 
Fumivall, 1877, p. 246) ; ‘ Anglorum Regum 
Chronices Epitome,’ down to the year 1547, 
ff. 67-123 (reprinted, Frankfort, 1565, 4to, 
with continuation to the accession of Eliza- 


beth in 1558-9; Basle, 1577, &c.; Frank- 
fort, 1614, 8vo ; also in vol. i. of Polydore 
Vergil’s ‘Historia Anglica,’ Douay, 1603); 

‘ Lancastriae et Eboracensis de regno con- 
tentions, ’ f. 124 ; ‘ Regum Anglia Genea- 
logia,’ f. 125 b. 

Lily is also credited with ‘ Catalogue sive 
Serjes Pontificorum et Casarum Romano- 
rum,’ and a ‘ Life of John Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester’ (cf. IIarmer [i.e. Henry Whar- 
ton], Specimen of Errors in Burners Hist. , 
of the Reformation , p. 61 ; Gotjgh, British 
Topography , i. 238 w.) The latter is pro- 
bably the anonymous Latin lifo of Fisher, 
preserved in the Arundel MS. 152, art. 2 
in the British Museum (Cat. of Arundel 
MSS. p. 41 ). Bale mentions ‘ De vita, mori- 
bus, et fine Thoma Cranmeri,’ by Lily, in 
his manuscript notes to the ‘ Scriptores Ma- 
joris Britannia;’ and the first exact map of 
Great Britain, which was afterwards en- 
graved, and is now scarce, is assigned to 
him (Gough, i. 87). 

[Addit. MS. 5875, f. 37 Bale’s Script. Brit. 
Cat. i. 723; Cat. of MSS. in Cambridge Univ. 
Library, v. 552; Cotton MSS. Nero B. vi. 152, 
157; Gough’s Brit. Topogr. i. 87, 348, 516 ; 
Hurl. MS. 6989, art. 26 ; Lo Neve's Fasti (Hardy), 
ii. 405 ; Nicholson’s English Hist. Libr. p. 3 ; 
Pits, De Anglia Scriptoribus, p. 740; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit. p. 481; "Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), 
i. 302.] T. C. 

LILY or LILLY, PETER (d. 1615), arch- 
deacon of Taunton, was son of Peter Lily, 
prebendary of Canterbury, and grandson of 
the grammarian, William Lily[q.v.] He was 
educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, where 
he became fellow, and graduated B.A., M. A., 
and D.D. He took holy orders, and was 
made rector of Fulham, Middlesex, on 
17 May 1598, prebendary of St. Paul’s on 
16 April 1599, rector of Hornsey, Middlesex, 
on 1 Nov. 1610, and archdeacon of Taunton, 
Somerset, in October 1013 (Le Neve, Fasti, 
i. 168). He was nominated by James I 
among the first fellows of Chelsea College, 
and is named in the charter of its foundation 
on 8 May 1610. Lily was also a brother of 
the Savoy, where ho died in 1615. His will, 
dated 22 Feb. 1014-15, was proved on 14 June 
1015. He was buried in the chancel of the 
Savoy Chapel, where are also the tombstones 
of his wife (d. 1 June 1627) and only daugh- 
ter (d. 10 Oct. 1625). He published ‘Con- 
dones Dua,’ London, 1619, and ‘Two Ser- 
mons,’ London, 1619. 

[Lansd. MS. 983, f. 52 ; Wood’s Athena (Bliss), 
i. 34; Newcourt’s Ttcpert. i. 128, 587, 609; 
Faulkner’s Chelsea, ii. 225 ; Cat. of the Bodleian 
Library.] E. T. B. 
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LILY, WIIXIA.M (1468 P-1622), gram- 
marian, was born at Odiliam in Hampshire. 
As Holland and Weever agree in giving the 
age at time of death, recorded on the tablet 
to his memory in the old St. Paul’s, as fifty- 
four, and as July certainly died in 1522, he 
was in all probability born in 1468. He is 
said to have entered Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, in 1486, two or three years after Oolet. 
His choice of a college may have been in- 
fluenced by the fact that Grocvn, then reader 
in divinity there, was his godfather. After 
graduating in arts lie went on a pilgrimage- 
to Jerusalem, and on his return made a pro- 
longed stay in Rhodes, which the garri- 
son of the Knights of St. John then made a 
safe retreat for western Christians. Passing 
thence to Italy, he studied under Sulpit ins 
and Pomponius L:et us, and thus perfected 
himself not only in the Latin and Greek 
tongues, but also in the knowledge of classi- 
cal antiquity for which he was afterwards 
noted (Beati K 11 exam Tip. ad JJt/thaldam ; 
Sir T. Elyot, Covernovr, ed. 1888, i. xxxvi). 
On his return to England he shared with 
Grocyn and Linaere the honour of being one 
of the earliest Greek scholars in the country. 
He is probably the Willelmus Lilye, ‘scho- 
laris,’ who was presented to t lie rectory of 
Itolcot in Northamptonshire, 24 May 1492 
(LansduU'rte MS. 979, f. 82). The presen- 
tation was made by John Kendall [see 
under Kendall, John, d. 1485], prior of 
the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, a 
fraternity with which Lily had become ac- 
quainted in Rhodes. It is certain that at 
one period of his life he contemplated 
entering the priesthood (Stapleton, Tres 
Thornes, 1689, p. 7). He resigned the bene- 
fice in 1495, and afterwards married ; it may 
therefore be presumed that he had not pro- 
ceeded further than the minor orders of the 
church. 

For some years afterwards Lily was en- 
gaged in the work of teaching in London, 
ana was on terms of close intimacy with 
More. At his request Lily translated from 
the Italian the 1 Sorte composite per lo nohile 
ingegno di Lor. Spirito Perugino,’ a singular 
treatise on divination by throws of the dice, 
first printed at. Rrescia in 1488. He also 
joined More in friendly rivalry in the task 
of translating epigrams from the Greek An- 
thology into Latin elegiacs. This joint pro- 
duction was published in 1518 under the 
title of ‘ Progymnasmata,’ and is an evidence 
of the flexibility of mind and command over 
both languages possessed by the two scholars. 
It is often hard to decide to which of the | 
two the palm should be awarded. To this I 
period also belongs the set of congratulatory ! 


verses which he .wrote on the landing of 
Philip the Fair, 15 Jan. 1505-6. 

When Colet was founding his now school 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, he saw in Lily one 
to whom lie might safely entrust the conduct 
of it as its first high master. He was for- 
mally appointed to the office in 1512, when 
the building was finished (Gardiner, Ad- 
mission lleyisterb of St. Paul's School ) ; but, 
as his son George speaks of him as having 
been master for fifteen years, it is probable 
t hat. for somo time previously he had been 
teaching a nucleus of boys gradually brought 
together for the purpose. Ilis tenure ofUie 
high mastership was not a long one, but he 
sent out in the course of it some very dis- 
tinguished men — Lupset, Denny, Edward, 
first baron North, Lelnnd, and Sir William 
Paget. There is no authority for the story 
of liis barbarous severity towards his scholars, 
which popular authors have long accepted 
(see the present writer’s Vitrier and Colet , 
App. B, and his Life of Dean Colet , p. 261). 
In the summer of io22 Lily was ready with 
a panegyric in Latin verse, and an address to 
he pronounced by one of his scholars when 
the Emperor Charles V rode past. J3ut before 
the end of that year he died. Bishop Kennett 
gives the date (Lansdoivne MS. 979, as 
above) as 5 Cal. March (25 Feb.) 1522-3; 
hut according to Mr. Gardiner’s ‘ Admission 
Registers,’ a successor in the high mastership 
was appoint ed ‘ vice Lily deceased ’ on 10 Dec. 

1 522. Ilis death was hastened, if not caused, 
by nn injudicious operation for a boil or car- 
buncle which had formed up*on his hip, and 
which had become inflamed by improper 
treatment. The operation was against the 
strongly expressed opinion of Linaere. Lily 
was buried in Pardon churchyard, adjoining 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. On the demolition of 
the cloister there (by the Protector Somerset 
about 1549), his son George eftused the tablet 
from his tomb to be set. itp with an additional 
inscription on the insidewall of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, near the north door. By his wife 
Agnes, who died at the age of thirty-seven, 
after seventeen years of married life, he had 
fifteen children, only two of whom, George 
Lily [q. v.] andjDionysia, are known to .have 
survived bun. Most of the others, alongwith 
their mother, seem to have fallen victims to 
the ravages of the plague, probably in 1517. 
The epitaph on Agnes Lily by her husband, 
in Latin elegiacs, stated that she died on 
1 1 Aug. but did not specify the year {Ilarleian 
MS. 540, f. 58). Ilis daughter Dionysin was 
married first, to John Rightwise, surmaster 6f 
St. Paul’s and afterwards successor to Wil- 
liam Lily in the high mastership, and on his 
death in 1532 to James Jacob, then surmaster. 
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by whom she had a son named Polydore, pro- 
bably so named after the historian, Polydore 
Vergil. According to one account ( Cole a 
MSS. Vol. xiii. f. 156) it was she, and not her 
husband Riglitwise, who made the tragedy 
of ‘ Dido ’ acted before Cardinal Wolsey. 

The only portrait of Lily is a small en- 
graving by Edwards. In this he is repre- 
sented with his right hand resting on a book 
bearing a lily on the cover, to which his left 
hand points. Below is the inscription * Vera 
fir. L. effigies, setatis sua? 62, 1510.’ Above is 
a shield boaring a chevron between three lily 
heads. This may have been taken from the 
lost painting of Lily, which Sir Nicholas 
Bacon placed between those of Donatus and j 
Servius in the ‘ little banquetting-houso ’ at 
Gorhambury, and it has served in turn to 
suggest the idealised figure of Lily, now j 
placed in a stained glass window in the hall 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

To Colet’s ‘ yEditio ’ (a little accidence in J 
English, preceded by some religious forinu- i 
laries) Lily contributed a short Latin syntax, j 
with the rules in English, under the title of | 
‘ Grammatiees Rudimenta.’- In the earliest ! 
edition known, that of 1 527, a copy of which j 
is in the Cathedral Library at Peterborough, ! 
this part begins on leaf Dvii, with the words 
‘ Whan I haue an englysshe to be tourned 
into latin, I slial reherse it twyes or tin-yes,’ j 
and ends on E v. verso. Colet’s let ter of J 
dedication, addressed to Lily, is dated 1 Aug. 
1509. The ‘ Absolutissimus de Octo Ora- 
tionis part.iu constructione,’ or syntax with 
the rules in Latin, was published separately 
in 1518. Though identified with the name 
of Lily, Erasmushad such a share in revising 
the first draft of this work, that his friend 
modestly refused to admit the authorship, 
and it appeared for some time anonymously 
(Baker, Reflection* upon Learning, p. 28). 
The statement of a writer in tho ‘ Monthly 
Review’ for 1747 (i. 28), that it was borrowed 
from a work with similar title by Omnibonus j 
Leonicenus, is without foundation. A frag- ; 
ment of an edition of 1521-2, printed by J 
Siberch at Cambridge, was found by Mr. E. 
Gordon Buff in the Chapter House at West- 
minster (Academy, 30 Nov. 1889). By 1510 
.the ‘ ^Editio ’ and tho * Absolutissimus ’ were 
entirely remodelled and combined into one 
grammar, designed to become the national 
Latin grammar. A copy of this, on vellum, 
printed by Berthelet in 1540, 4to, and ap- 
parently meant, for the special use of Ed- 
ward Vl, is dedfcribed by Maitland ( Early 
Printed Rooks in Lambeth , p. 207). Its title is 
* Institutiocompendiaria totius grammatical, 
quam '. , . Rex noster euulgari jussit, ut non 
alia qtiam htec una per totam Angliam pueris 


I pra*legerctur.’ A formulary of religious rudi- 
I ments is prefixed to this, as it had been to 
Colet's accidence, but the contents are con- 
siderably altered. A proclamation of Ed- 
ward VI in 1548, continuing to enjoin the use 
ofthe book, has caused the name of‘King Ed- 
ward the Sixth’s Latin Grammar’ to bo given 
to it, but incorrectly. In 1571 a canon was 
drawn up and signed by the upper house of 
convocation with the object of making the 
use of the King’s G rammar compulsory (Card- 
well, Synod alt a, i. 128),- afterwards, in 1075 
( 20 May ), a bill for 1 lie same purpose was read 
for the first time in the House of Lords, but 
not proceeded with. 

By 1574 the work was issued in a form 
again altered, arid with a fresh title: ‘A short 
Introduction of Grammar generally to be 
used,’ See., with which was usually bound 
up ‘ Brevissima Institutio, seu Ratio Gram- 
mat ices,’ Sec. A copy of tho edition of 1574 
is among Selden’s books in the Bodleian 
Library. In this, which may be called its 
third stage, the book was used by Shake- 
speare, who (piotes familiar sentences fcpm 
it : ‘ Vir sapit, qui pauca loquitur’ in ‘Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, and ‘ Diluculo surgere ’ in 
‘Twelfth Night.’ Charles Lamb in a well- 
known passage (Essays of Elia, 1823, p. 118) 
plays prettily with the stately English of the 
‘ Introduct ion.’ In 1732 I )r. John Ward was 
employed by the London booksellers to draw 
up a revised edition, and in 1758 the book 
was furt her transformed and appropriated by 
Et on. A collect ion of various editions since 
1515 is in the library of St. Paul’s School, 
and another, formed by Dr. Bloxnm, is at 
; Magdalen College, Oxford (Bloxam, A Re- 
; (/inter of the President*, See., i. 24). Lily’s 
: famous 1 Carmen de Moribus,’ beginning ‘ Qui 
j mihi discipulus,’ has been often inserted in 
| other works besides the Grammar. One sen- 
tence from it Cpuerum nil nisi pura decent.’) 
is quoted with applause by Beeon ( Works, 
Parker Society, p. 388). A curious trausla- 
< ion of it in English verse is found in manu- 
script at the end of a copy of Dionysius Cato 
(numbered 11388 a in the Brit. Mus.) 

- Lily also had a share in the ‘ Antibossicon ’ 
of William Dorman [q. v.], published in 
1521, the outcome of a ‘ helium grammaticale ’ 
then raging between Lily and Robert Whit- 
inton (cf. Maitland, Early Printed Rooks 
at Lambeth, p. 415). 

As a grammarian, the fame which Lily 
has enjoyed is remarkable, considering the 
brevity of the work that bears his name. 
Evelyn, when recommending to the lord 
chancellor a list of learned men whose por- 
traits might adorn his house, names Lily next 
after Edmund Spenser (Diary, under 20 Dec. 
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1668). Much was probably duo to his method 
in teaching. We find incidentally that he 
encouraged a knowledge of music as ‘ a great 
help to pronunciation and judgment ’ (Hun- 
ter, Chorus Vatum, v. 542). 

[Authorities quoted ; G. Lily’s Elogia prefixed 
to Faulus Jovius ; Hcarne’s Chronicon, i. p. lvii 
(the charge of plagiarism from Leland being 
quite unfounded); Wood’s Athense (Bliss); 
Baker’s Reflections upon Learning, chap. iii. ; 
Ward’s Introduction to his revised edition of the 
Grammar ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, v. 520 ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. App. ii. (1884), 
p. 63 ; Notos and Queries, 6th ser. ii. 441,461 
(for bibliography of the Grammar.] J. H. L. 

LIMERICK, Earl of (1758-1845). [See 
Percy, Esmond Henry.] 

LIMPUS, RICHARD (1824-1875), 
founder of the College of Organists, born 
10 Sept. 1824, studied at the Royal Academy 
of Music, and became organist successively 
of Brentford, St. Andrew Undershaft, and 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill. He was a highly 
educated musician, and composed somo minor 
sacred and secular music ; but lie is noted as 
the founder, in 1804, of the College of Or- 
ganists, of which he was secretary till his 
death in London 15 March 1875. ? fhe insti- 
tution, established with the view of providing 
a central organisation of the profession of 1 
organist, together with a system of examina- 
tion and certificates, is now the most influ- 
ential of its kind in the country, and Limpus 
did much to give it this position. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, ii. 139 ; Musical 
Times, April 1875; The Choir, 20 March 1875.] 

J. C. II. 

LIN ACRE, THOMAS (1460 P-1524), 
physician and classical scholar, was born about 
1460, most probably at Canterbury. Caius, 
a pood authority, distinctly calls him Cantu- 
anensis (Hist. Cantab. Acad. ii. .126, 1574; 
Tanner, Bibliotheca Britannico-IUbernica , 
1748, p. 482). Ilolinshed, Weever, and Ful- 
ler give Derby as his birthplace, but without 
authority, and his supposed kinship with the 
Unacre family of Lin acre Hall, Derbyshire, is 
equally uncertain. He received his first edu- 
cation at Canterbury, probably at the school 
of the monastery of Christ Church, under 
William de Selling (or Tilly), afterwards 
prior, a scholar who had travelled in Italy 
andacquired a know ledge of Greek, and whose 
learned tastes had a great influence upon his 
pupil. At the age of twenty, as is supposed, 
Linacre was sent to Oxford, to what college 
is not known, but in 1484 lie was elected 
fellow of All Souls. In the college register j 
he is not described as of founder’s kin ; and j 
.may therefore be regarded as lacking that 


qualification. At Oxford it is very probable 
that he received instruction in Greek from 
Cornelio Vitelli, then resident there and be- 
lieved to have been the first teacher of Greek 
in England (Polydore Vergil, AnglicaJIis- 
toria, Basel, 1570, p. 618). He became also 
an intimate friend of two scholars, William 
Grocyn and William Latimer, who were well 
known as students and afterwards teachers 
of the Greek language. 

Subsequently, about 1485-6, Linacre went 
to Italy in the suite of his old tutor, Selling, 
who was ambassador from Henry VII to the 
pope (Leland, De .Scriptoribus Britannicis, 
1709, ii. 483). He is said to have accom- 

I janied the embassy as far as Bologna, where 
ie was introduced to Angelo Poliziano, hut 
then left it, and went to Florence, where he 
was permitted by Lorenzo de’ Medici to share 
the instructions given by Poliziano and Deme- 
trius Chalcondylas to the two young princes, 
Piero and Giovanni de’ Medici.' The latter 
became pope under the name of Leo X, and 
was in alter years not unmindful of this 
association with Linacre. After a year spent 
in Florence he passed to Rome, where, while 
reading a manuscript of Plato in the Vatican 
Library, he formed the acquaintance of an- 
other great scholar, Ilermotaus Barbarus. It 
is probable that from Barbarus Linacre ac- 
quired a bias to the study of Aristotle, Dios- 
corides, Pliny, and other medical writers, in 
whom the Italian scholar, though not himself 
a physician, took great interest (Pauli Jovii 
Descript io Britannia \ Elogip, v Virorum , etc., 
per Georgium Lilium , Basel, 1578, pp. 40 et 
seq.) 

From Rome Linacre proceeded to Venice, 
where lie made the acquaintance of Aldus 
Manutius Rom anus, the printer, who received 
him kindly, and on two occasions expressed 
a high opinion of his learning and scholarship ; 
viz. in the dedication to AlhertusPius, prince 
of Carpi, of Linacre’s translation of 1 Proclus 
de Sphaera ’ (Astronomid Veteresi Venice, 
1 499) ; and the dedication of the second 
volume of the first edition of - Aristotle in 
Greek, dated February 1497, in which Aldus 
refers to 1 Thomas Anglieus ’ as a witness ot 
the pains bestowed on the printing of Greek 
manuscripts. 

At Padua Linacre graduated as M.D., and 
probably spent some time in medical study. 
The memory of the brilliant disputation 
which he sustained for his degree against the 
senior physicians is preserved by Richard 
Pace in his ‘ De Fructfi eXJFoctrina,’ Basel, 
1517, p. 76. 

Linacre’s next stay in Italy was in Vicenza, 
where he studied under Nicolaus Leoni- 
cenus, a celebrated physician and scholar, 
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who long afterwards referred to this con- 
nection (Brewer, Letters and Papers relating 
to Henry VIII, vol. iv. pt. iii. p. 2874]). His 
return to England through Geneva, Paris, and 
Calais is hinted at in two Latin poems by 
Janus Vitalis and Joannes Latomus (printed 
in Johnson’s Life of Linacre , p. 147). Ac- 
cording to theso poems, Linacre on leaving 
the southern side of the Alps (probably by 
the Great St. Bernard), and bidding farewell 
to Italy, indulged his fancy in building a rough 
altar of stones, which he dedicated to the land 
of his studies as * sancta mater studiorum.’ 

It is not clear how long Linacre remained 
in Italy, but Erasmus speaks of several years ; 
and he certainly returned home after Grocyn, 
who is believed to have come back to Eng- 
land in 1491. His stay might therefore have 
extended over six years. There is little ground 
for the suggestion that he paid a second visit 
to Venice in 1499, when his first work was 
published there. 

After Linacre’s return to Oxford he was 
incorporated M.D„ on his Padua degree, and 
read some public lectures, probably on medi- 
cal subjects. A more definite statement is 
made by Wood that he gave lectures at a 
later period, apparently about 1510. 1 )oubt- 
less Ins refined Latin scholarship and pro- 
found knowledge of Greek gave him, along 
with his friends Grocyn and Latimer, a 
position of great distinction, and he was as 
fortunate in his pupils as he had been in his 
preceptors. Thomas More acquired from him 
a knowledge 06 Greek, and Erasmus, who 
came to Oxford in 1497, partly to learn that, 
language, owed Linacre a debt, which he 
generouslyt acknowledged ; though it is not 
clear whether Linacre or Grocyn was more 
specially his instructor. Colet, another mem- 
ber of the brilliant band of Oxford scholars 
often spoken of by Erasmus, was also Lin- 
acre’s intimate friend till an unfortunate 

? [uarrel about the Latin grammar which the 
atter wrote for St. Paul’s School broke off 
their intimacy. 

It is stated by Caius that Linacre, on some 
occasion after his return to Oxford, migrated 
to Cambridge, but whether this was merely 
a temporary visit due to an outbreak of plague 
which occurred in his own university, or for 
the purpose of study, is uncertain. However, 
his foundation of a lectureship at Cambridge 
in after times seems to show some grateful 
recollection of the sister university. 

At)ppt 1500 or' 1601 Linacre was called 
to court as tutor to the young Prince Arthur. 
This appointment seems to be foreshadowed 
in his dedication to the prince of a trans- 
lation from the Greek into Latin of ‘ Proclus 
on the Sphere* (1499), evidently before he 


had received any such nomination. The 
office came to an end with the death of the 
prince in April 1502, if not earlier, and was 
probably little more than nominal. It does 
not appear to have involved any medical 
duties, but soon after the accession of Henry 
VIII in 1509 Linacre was made one of the 
king’s physicians, with a salary of 50/. a year. 
This office was then marked by an external 
state and dignity, curiously described by 
George Lily [q. v. J, a junior contemporary, in 
his ‘ Elogia.’ From this time, if not before, 
Linacre lived chiefly in London, and was 
actively employed as a physician, having 
among his patients great statesmen, such as 
Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop Warham, and 
Bishop Fox, besides his own intimate friends, 
Colet, More, Erasmus, Lily, and other 
scholars. 

It is curious that, about this time begins 
the long list of Linacre’s ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments. I 11 1509 he received the rectory 
of Mersham in Kent; in the same year the 
prebend of Kaston-in-Gordano at Wells; in 
1510 the living of Ilawkhurst in Kent ; in 
1517 acanonry and prebend of St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster; in 1518 the prebend of South 
Newbald, York, and the rectory of Hols- 
wortliy, Devonshire. In 1519 he was made 
precentor of York Cathedral, and finally in 
1 520 rector of Wigan, Lancashire. lie was 
admitted to priest’s orders on the title of the 
last-mentioned preferment, 22 Dec. 1520 
(Tanner). Tanner improbably dates his 
admission to deacon’s orders in 1509. He 
possibly received them some six years later, 
when Ammonius wrote to Erasmus (in 
1515 ?) that Linacre ‘ sacerdotio auctus est’ 
{Erasmi Epistolte, ed. 1521, p.358; Brewer, 
Letters, etc., if Henry VIII, ii. 130). Linacre 
doubtless received lxis earlier preferments 
while still a layman. There is no evidence 
that he ever resided at any of the places 
mentioned, and he resigned several benefices 
within a few months of their bestowal, pro- 
bably in favour of an aspirant who haa re- 
ceived the promise of the next presentation, 
and was willing to pay the holder to vacate. 
Such arrangements for rewarding the favour- 
ites of the court or the prelacy without ex- 
pense to the patron were not uncommon 
then and not unknown since. From these 
ndowments Linacre derived a great por- 
tion of the wealth which he afterwards em- 
ployed for public purposes. 

After receiving priest’s orders there is ho 
doubt that Linacre gave up practice and de- 
moted himself to clerical life, his object being, 
as he states in the dedication of one of his 
books to Archbishop Warham, to obtain more 
leisure for literary work. Sir John Glieke 
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relates tlmt Linacre when advanced in years, being obtained. lie has always therefore 
taking in hand the New Testament for the been honoured as the projector and founder 
first time (though he was a priest), and read- of the college, the plan of which was, ac- 
ing in Matthew vii. the Sermon on the Mount, cording to John Cams, taken from similar 
threw away the volume exclaiming, ‘ Either institutions in Italy. .This great and suc- 
this is not the Gospel or we are not Chris- cossful scheme shows Linacre to have been 
tians ’ (De Pronunciation? Greece Litu/nrc, \ in constructive skill and foresight at least 
Basel, 1555, pp. 17(5, 281 ). Bolden assumes , the equal of his contemporary Colet. 
the story to refer only to the prohibition of j Linacre’s benefactions to the universities 
swearing (De Synedriits Ve tenon J'.braonon, | were also of great importance. It was well 
lib. ii. cap. xi. (i). ! known in his lifetime that he intended to 

In 1523 Linacre received his last court ap- j found a lectureship in medicine at Oxford, and 
point ment, being made, along with Lrnlo- : a curious letter of thanks to him from the uni- 
vicusYives, Latin tutor to the Princess Mary, | versity is preserved in the Bodleian Library 
then five years old, and being also charged 1 (translated in Johnson’s Life, p. 259), where 
with the care of the princess’s health. Though j this intention is expressly mentioned j but 
the appointment must have been a sinecure, the necessary letters patent authorising the 


foundation were not obtained till eight days 
before Linacre’s death. By these permission 
was given to found three lectureships in 
medicine, t wo in the university of Oxford, 
one in Cambridge, to be called Ly nacre’s 
Lectures. The large estates applied to the 
purpose were originally to be held in trust 
by t he Company of Mercers (Rymer, Feeder a, 
London, 1 712, xiv. 25; Johnson, 330) ; 
but in the end Sir Thomas More, Tunstall, 


it gave occasion for the composition of a 
Latin grammar, ‘Rudimentu Grammatices,’ 
intended for the use of the royal pupil. 

In 1524 Linacre’s health was evidently 
breaking, and in June he executed his will, 
but continued to work at the revision of 
his work * De emendata structure,’ probably 
almost on his deathbed. He died on 20 Oct. 

1524 of calculus, at the age, as is supposed, 
of sixty-four, and was buried in the old 
cathedral of St. Paul’s. For more than thirty j bishop of London, and two other persons 
years no memoriul marked his grave ; but I were appointed trustees. No application of 
this neglect was repaired in 1557 by John j the funds was, however, made till the third 
Cains, who wrote a Latin epitaph, preserved j year of Edward VI, when Tunstall, the only 
by Dugdale, and printed in Johnson’s life, surviving trustee, assigned two lectureships 
Cains tersely sketches his character thus: to Merton College, Oxford, and one to St. 
* Framles dolose) ue mire perosus, fid us amicis, John's College, Cambridge. It is quite clear 
omnibus ordinibus juxta carus.’ that Linacre meant them to “be university 

The foundation of the College of Physicians foundations, but Wood states the reasons for 
was mainly due to Linacre’s efforts, and was j settling the Oxford foundation in Merton to 
his most important public service. The let- j have been the decay of the university in 
ters patent constituting the college were Edward Vi’s reign, and the special distinc- 
granted by Henry VIII on 23 Sept. 151 8, on tion of Merton as a medical college. These 
the prayer of the king’s physicians, John | appointments gradually sank to the position 
Chambre, Thomas Linacre, and Ferdinand : of college lectureships, and ultimately sine- 
de Victoria, and three other physicians, and cures held by fellows, till the splendid re- 
especially of Cardinal Wolsey. They incor- vival of the foundation in the present Linacre 
porated the above physicians with others of professorship of physiology. At St. John’s, 
the same faculty, giving them the sole power 1 Cambridge, the lectureship also came in the 
of licensing to the practice of physic in Lon- end to be a mere sinecure, and, moreover, as 
don and seven miles round, with other pri- we are informed, through imprudent manage- 
vileges which were confirmed by a statute of i merit of the property, the income intended for 
14 Henry VIII, and extended to the whole J the reader seems to have been completely lost, 
of England. Although other physicians are J Linacre’s great schemesfor medical teaching 
mentioned, they took no part in the early | in the universities thus fell far short of his 
business of the college, and Linacre’s pre- j design. . * 

dominance is proved by the facts that he was j It is difficult now to estimate Linacre’s 
the first, president, and remained so till his skill as a physician, but it Was probably* con- 
death ; that the meetings of the college were siderahle. lie was honoured with the pon- 
held in his house in Knightrider Street, of fidence of the most important persons in 
which he conveyed a portion to the college church and state, and 01 the most difetin- 
during his lifetime; and that lie gave to the guished scholars. Erasmus speaks highly of 
college liis medical library. Probably also j bis friend’s medical services, and the one 
his influence with Wolsey led to the grant j specimen of liis treatment which has been 
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preserved shows the practical good sense of 
a family doctor. His advice to W illiam Lily 
in a grave disorder was an instance of his 
accurate diagnosis and prognosis. Doubtless 
he practised well according to the knowledge 
of his day; but he has left no original ob-’ 
servations of his own, which, if relating to 
the epidemics of his time, might have been 
of great value. In common, however, with 
other learned physicians, whom we may call 
the ‘medical humanists/ he did medicine the 
great service of calling men back to the 
study of the classical medical writers, in ' 
dace of the ‘ Nooterics’ and ‘ Arabists/ who j 
lad long been regarded as the fountains of 
knowledge. The revival of classical medi- 
cine, though not without its drawbacks, led 
immediately to the revival of anatomy, of 
•botany, and of clinical medicine as progres- 
sive sciences, and produced results quite com- 
parable to those ascribed to the renascence 
in other departments of knowledge. Among 
the medical humanists Certainly no one en- 
joyed a higher reputation than Linaere, or 
did better service to the cause of learning. 

It was, however, as a scholar that lie was 


former edition of the work, published under 
a false name and much corrupted, but now 
restored to its pristine purity, and published 
with the author’s name. This is evidently 
the lost grammar prepared by Linaere for 
St. Paul’s School, but rejected by Colet (see 
Erasmi Eputolcv, ed. Basel, 1521, p. 420). 
If so, it must have been written ubout 1512, 
and probably printed about that time. 

! This work has a considerable resemblance to 
Colet. and Lily’s joint production, and may 
after all have served as the basis of the St. 
Paul’s grammar. A unique copy is in the 
British Museum. 2. ‘ Bndimenta Grnmma- 
tices/ composed for the use of the Princess 
Mary. The earliest complete copy accessible 
is ‘ Bndimenta Gram mat ices Thonue Linacri 
diligentercast igatadenuo. Londini iuiedibus 
Pynsonianis/ I to, roman letter, without date, 
but i n st vie cl osely resem tiling Linacre’s t rans- 
lations printed by Pynson about 1523-4. 
j The copy in the British Museum is bound 
up with another on vellum, which wants the 
J title-page, and was possibly printed earlier. 

J Both contain a dedication to the Princess 
j Mary, then accidence and construction with 


most highly esteemed by his contemporaries. 
Erasmus, Bud6, Melanchthon, Lasearis, 
Aldus, Vives, and many more pay him the 
highest eulogies. Erasmus said that Galen, 
in Linacre’s version, spoke better Latin than 
he did Greek in the original, and Aristotle 
in Linacre’s Latin had a grace of style hardly 
equalled in his own tongue. In Greek he 
was regarded as a prodigy of learning, while 
rhetoric and diafectic (according to Bicliard 
Pace) equally claimed him as their own. 
Finally, in the language of the time, he was 
a great philosopher, that, is, deeply read in 
the ancient scientific and medical writers. 

Linacre’s personal character was highly 
esteemed by his contemporaries. Ho was 
evidently capable of absolute devotion to 
a great .cause, animated by genuine public 
spirit, and a boundless zeal for learning. 
Erasmus is believed to have humorously 
sketched Linaere in the * Encomium Morins’ 
as an enthusiast in recondite studies, but no j 
mere pedant. He had, it would seem, no 
enemies. 

Linacre’s writings fall under two heads, 
grammar and medicine. His grammatical 
worka were ; 1 . 1 Linacri Progymnasmata 
Grammatices Vulgaria/ 4to, b.l., no date 
(1525 P) ; an elementary Latin grammar in 
English, to whioh ale prefixed Latin verses 
by Linaere himself, by Thomas More, and by 
William Lilv. The first, the only known 
specimen of Linacre’s metrical composition, 
are a sortAlf dedication to the teachers and 
boys ! ;0f England. Lily’s verses refer to a 


‘ Supplimeut a thelutter might, from internal 
[ evidence, have been written by Lily or some 
i one connected with him. This work is es- 
• sentially the same as Xo. 1, though some- 
what expanded, and it is clear that Linaere 
| took up his earlier grammar and revised it 
! for the use of the princess. This grammar was 
! translated into Latin by Robert Buchanan, 
' and printed at Paris by Robert Etienne in 
| 1533, passing through at least ten editions 
j in France in thirty years. 3. ‘ De Kmendata 
Structura Latini sermonis libri sex/ London, 
by Richard Pynson, December 1524, 4to. 
This labour of many years was issued two 
J months after Linacre’s death. The passage 
j in the ‘Encomium Moriro’ (ed. Basel, 1521, 
i p. 251 ), where Erasmus speaks of a sexa- 
genarian scholar and physician who had tor- 
tured himself for twenty years in gramma- 
tical studies, and only hoped he might live 
long enough to distinguish rightly the eight 
parts of speech, evidently alludes to it. It 
contains no accideiice, but rules of construc- 
tion and syntax, with an immense number of 
examples from the clnssics and many Greek 
quotations. Such a work could not possibly 
have been intended for a school grammar. 
It was long regarded as a standard work, 
and even as late as 1609 was referred to by 
Milton as ‘though very learned, thought*not 
fit to he read in schools’ ( Accedence com - 
mcnc't Grammar, 1669, preface). Though 
often reprinted on the continent (Paris, 1527, 
and frequently also at Basel, Venice, Lyons, 
&c.), often with a laudatory preface by Me- 
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lanclitlion, no second edition appeared in this 
country. 

Linacre’s translations from Greek into 
Latin, on which bis contemporary fame chiefly 
rested, must have boon all made from manu- 
scripts except No. 3, of which the Greek text 
was printed at Venice in 1500. They were 
as follows : 1. ‘ Proclus do Sphfera,’ in the 
collection called ‘Astronomici Veteres,' Ve- 
nice, by Aldus Uomanus, 1-199, fol., dedicated 
to Prince Arthur. A letter of William 
Groc.yn to Aldus is also prefixed. 2. t Galen, 
lie Sanitate tuenda,’ Paris, by Itubeus, 1517, 
fol. Dedicated to Henry VIII. The British 
Museum has a copy on vellum presented to 
Cardinal Wolsey, with a manuscript dedica- 
tion, which is reprinted in Johnson’s life of 
Linacre. At the College of Physicians is a 
copy with manuscript dedication to Fox, 
bishop of Winchester, also printed by John- 
son. This version was frequently reprinted 
abroad, and adopted in the collective Latin 
editions of Galen. 3. ‘ Galen, Methodus Me- 
dendi,’ Paris, by Maheu, 1519, fol. Dedicated 
to Henry VIII, whose presentation copy on 
vellum is in the British Museum, along with 
a similar copy containing a manuscript dedi- 
catory letter to Cardinal Wolsey. This work 
was revised by Bud6, who prefixed an ex- 
tremely eulogistic preface, and was seen 
through the press by 1 .upset . Xotwithst end- 
ing, Linacre before his death made 22 25 
emendations in it, which were sent to Italy 
and incorporated in the Venice edition ( Ter- 
rapeutied, &c., 4to, 1527) by the editor, Lucas 
Panetius. It was reprinted in Paris 1526, 
8vo ; 1 530, fol., and many times later, as well 
as in the collective editions of Galen’s works. 
Linacre dedicated the translation by special 
command to Henry VIII, and speaks of it as 
the last of three works, each comprising one 
of the integral parts of medicine, dedicated 
to the king. The second of these must have 
been the ‘De Sanitate;’ but what tho first 
was is difficult to conjecture, as no other 
known work of Linacre’s answers the de- 
scription. Either the work never got beyond 
the stage of manuscript, or the printed edi- 
tion has entirely perished. 4. ‘ Galen, De 
Temperament! s et de Inrequali Intemperie,’ 
printed by Siberch, Cambridge, 1521, 4to. 
One of the first books printed at Cambridge, 
and said to be the first printed in England, 
in which Greek types were used. Iiepro- 
duced in facsimile, Cambridge, 1881, with 
introduction and life of Linacre by the pre- 
sent writer. Dedicated to Pope LeoX, from 
whom Linacre had, through Richard Pace, 
the king’s secretary, and the English envoy 
at the papal court, solicited some favour, 
which he here acknowledges (Bbewer, Let- 


ters of Ilenry VIII, iii. 1204, 1275). (A 
second edition, 24mo, 1527, is in the British 
Museum, with no name of printer or place, 
bqt possibly printed at London.) 6. ‘ Galen, 
De Naturalibus Facultatibus,’ Pynson, Lon- 
don, 1523, 4to. Dedicated to Archbishop 
Warham. 6. * Galen, De Pulsuum usu. In 
8Ddibuspinsonianis,’London,s.a.,4t6(1623P). 
Dedicated to Cardinal Wolsey. The last- two 
appeared in one volume, with ‘ Galen de Motu 
Musculorum’ translated by N. Leonicenus, 
and edited by Linacre. Some fragments from 
Paulus /Egineta, &c., are added in a later 
sdition, Paris, 1528. 7. * Galen de Sympto- 
matum Differentiis et Causis,’ Pynson, Lon- 
don, 1524, 4to. A posthumous publication, 
with a prefatory notice of Linacre. Besides 
these, it is known that Linacre contemplated 
the translation of more if not all of Galen’s 
works, and had also planned, with his friends 
Grocyn and Latimer, a complete translation 
of the works of Aristotle. Linacre’s own 
share, or a part of it, we know from Erasmus 
was actually executed, though never printed. 
It included several physical treatises of Aris- 
totle. Erasmus speaks also of other com- 
pleted works laid up in Linacre’s desk for 
the benefit of future students ; but they do 
not seem to have been published, owing to 
the excessive fastidiousness with which Eras- 
mus reproached him. 

A single letter of Linacre’s has been pre- 
served. It is partly in Greek, and is ad- 
dressed to Bud6 at Paris (Gut. liudeei Epistolee , 
4to, Paris, 1520, fol. 7). (i An interesting 
manuscript catalogue of William Grocyn’s 
library, compiled by Linacre in his own 
handwriting, as his friend’s executor and 
legatee, together with his executorship ac- 
counts, is preserved at Merton College, Ox- 
ford, and has been published by the Oxford 
Historical Society ( Collectanea , 2nd ser. 
1890, edited by Professor M. Burrows). 
Grocyn’s will was proved by Linacre on 
20 J uly 1522. 

Linacre’s own will is extant, having been 
proved on 18 July 1525. Since the bulk of 
his property and his library had been as- 
signed during his lifetime the bequests are 
not important, but show that the testator 
had a brother, sisters, and other relations. 
The manuscript dedications of special vol umes 
of his works already mentioned are believed 
to be in his own handwriting, and his auto- 
graph occurs in volumes in the library of the 
College of Physicians, %t New College, Ox- 
ford, and elsewhere. 

A portrait presumed to be that o t Linacre 
is an oil-painting in the possession ■ Of the 
queen attributed (•without probability) to 
Quentin Matsys ; a copy is at the College 
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of Physicians. It has been engraved in Petti- 
grew’s ' Medical Portrait Gallery/ and is re- 
produced by photography in the Cambridge 
reprint of the treatise ' De Temperamentis/ 
1881. 

[Life of Thomas Li nacre, by John Noble John* 
son, M.D., edited by Robert Graves, London, 
1835, 8vo (the only complete memoir, giving 
most of the original authorities) ; Bale’s Script. 
Brit. Cat. 1548; Pits, Do Anglise Scriptoribus ; 
Erasmus, Epistolwe, in^nany passages (some let- 
ters referring to Linacreare printed in Brewer’s 
Letters relating to Henry VIII) ; Wood’s At, heme 
Oxon. (Bliss), vol. i. col. 42 ; Freind’s Hist, of 
Medicine, ii. 400, and App. (with letter from 
Maittaire), p. 33; Biog. Brit. 1760, v. 2970; 
Soebohm’s Oxford Reformers ; J. F. Payne’s 
Introd. to reprint of Linacre’s Galen de Tern- | 
peramentis, Cambridge, 1881; Munk’s Coll, of! 
Phys. 1878, i. 12 ; Knight’s Life of Colet, 1724.] ! 

J. F. P. 

LINCHE or LYNCHE, RICHARD 
(Ji. Io96-l(i01), poet, was the author of: 
I. ‘ The Fount aiue of English Fiction, wherein j 
is lively depictured the Images and Stat ties 
of the Gods of the Ancients, with their proper 
and particular Expositions, done out of Italian 
into English by Richard Linche, gent., for 
Adam Islip/ 1599, 4to (Brit. Mus.) In this 
‘ strange borne child of idlenesse/ as he calls 
it, the author takes each of the Latin gods in 
turn, and then collates from classical writers 
the passages in which his attributes are de- 
scribed. It is dedicated to Peter ‘ Dauison, 
esq.’ 2. ‘ An Historical Treatise of the Travels 
of Noah into mirope, containing the first in- 
habitation and peopling thereof. As also a 
briefe Recapitulation of the Kings, Governors, 
and Rulers commanding in the same, even 
untill the first building of Troy by Dardanus. 
Done intc^English by Richard Lyncbe, gent., 
London, by Adam Islip/ 1001. Dedicated 
to ' My very good friend, Maister Peter Man- 
wood, Esq/ Both of these so-called trans- 
lations are interspersed with verses and with 
tags of Italian. These circumstances, com- 
bined with a general, similarity of style and 
colouring,, strongly favour the conjecture that. 
Linche is the ' R. L. gentleman ’ who in 1590 
gave to the world ' Diella ; certain Sonnets 
adioyned to the amorous Poemeof Dom Diego 
and Gineura. London, for Henry Olney/ the 
publisher of Sidney’s 'Apologie for Poetrie.’ 
Heber (Cat. of Engl. Poetry, p. 171) describes 
the Volume as of extraordinary rarity; but 
besides the one in his possession there are 
copies both in the British Museum and Bod- 
leian Libraries ; the latter, although . dated 
1696, bears a different imprint. The printer’s 
dedication is addressed to Lady Ann Glemn- 
ham, eldest daughter of Thomas Sackville, 


Lind 

earl of Dorset, and wife of Sir Henry Glemn- 
ham or Glemham , knight. Despite the writer’s 
' immaturity ’ (to which allusion is made in 
the preface) the sonnets display some genuine, 
though ill-sustained inspiration. The story 
of Dom Diego is taken bodily from the ' Tra- 
gicall Discourses’ (1567) of Geoffrey Fenton 
[q. v.] The thirty-eight, sonnets alone were 
reprinted in 1841 at the Beldomie Press for 
Edward V. Utterson (sixteen copies only), 
and als(Mn E. Goldsmid’s ' Bookworms Gar- 
ner/ and together with ' Dom Diego ’ in the 
seventh volume of Mr. Arber’s ‘ English Gar- 
ner/ 1888. The whole work was edited in 
1877, with introduction and notes,* by the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart, who is convinced of the 
identity of R. L. with Richard Linche. The 
attribution of ‘Diella’ to Richard Lylesse, 
scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, ad- 
vanced by Messrs. Cooper ( Athenae Cantabr. 
ii. 228) has certainly less to recommend it. 

Linche may have been the subject of the 
sonnet which Richard Barnefield addressed 
to his ‘ friend, Maister R. L., in praise of 
Musique and Poetrie/ in ‘Poems in Diuers 
Humors/ 1598. A poem in the ‘ Paradise of 
Dainty Devices/ entitled ‘ Being in Love he 
complaineth/ bears the same signature. 

[Dr. C.rosart’s edit, of Diella, 1877 ; Add, 
MS. 24489, f. 104 (Hunter’s Chorus Vatum) ; 
Hazlitt’s Handbook, 1867, p.335; Collections 
and Notes, 1876, p. 257 ; Ames's Typographical 
Antiq. ed. Herbert, pp. 1287, 1381; Brydges’s 
Restituta and Oensura, vi. 135; Ritson’s Bibl. 
Poet. p. 265 ; Warton’s English Poetry, 1871, iv. 

; 346, 351 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. p. 1363 ; Cat. 
of Malone’s Books in the Bodleian Library ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

LINCOLN, Earls or. [See Lacy, John 
pr, d. 1 240, first Earl of the Lacy family ; 
Lacy, IIenry de, 1249 P-131 1, third Earl of 
the Lacy family; Pole, John de la, 1464P- 
1487 ; Clinton, Edward Fiennes de, 1612- 
1585, first Earl of the Clinton family ; 
Clinton, Henry Fiennes, 1720-1794, ninth 
Earl of the Clinton family.] 

LINCOLN, HUGH op, Saint (1246?- 

1255). [See Hugh.] 

LIND, JAMES, M.D. (1716-1794), phy- 
sician, born in Scotland in 1716, was on 
22 Dec. 1731 registered as an apprentice to 
George Langlands, a fellow of the College 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh. He became 
a surgeon in the navy, was at Minorca under 
Admiral Haddock in 1739, and served for 
some time on the coast of Guinea as well 
as in the West Indies, Mediterranean, and 
Channel. His longest cruise was in the 
Salisbury, from 10 Aug. to 28 Oct. 1740 
(Treatise on Scurvy, 2nd ed. p. 6), under the 
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command of the lion. George Edgcumbe. lie 
graduated M.D. in the university of Edin- 
burgh, 3 May 1748, his thesis being 'He 
Morbis Yenereis Localibus,’ and was elected 
a fellow of the College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh l May 1750(extract from record). 
From 1748 to 1758 lie resided in Edinburgh, 
and in 1754 published ‘A Treatise on the 
Scurvy.’ No physician conversant with 
scurvy at sea hnd before written on the sub- 
ject, and the accounts extant were by seamen 
or by medical writers who had had scanty 
opportunities of observation. Thu inipor- ; 
tance of the subject was shown by the 
fact that in the naval war preceding the 
publication more men died of scurvy than 
were killed in all the engagements with the 
F rench and Spanish fleets. On board Kdg- 
cu tube’s ship in a cruise of ten weeks in '1740 
eighty men out of a complement of 350 were 
prostrated by scurvy. The occurrence of a 
single case on board a ship of war would 
now be considered highly discreditable to the 
commander, and this important change for 
the better is at tributable mainly to Lind’s 
work. He made experiments as to the 
utility of several remedies, and decided in 
favour of oranges and lemons, green food, 
onions, or, where these were not attainable, 
lemon juice. He describes the symptoms in 
detail, and gives excellent, directions as to 
the treatment of convalescents. The interest 
of the book is somewhat impaired by lengt hy 

2 notations from previous writers. It is de- 
icated to Lord Anson [q. v.], and Lind says 
that it was the publication of the account 
of his circumnavigation of the globe, in 
which seventy-five per cent, of the crews 
died of scurvy, that led him to think of writ- 
ing a paper on scurvy for a society of naval 
surgeons, and that the materials increased 
to the size of a volume. The book was 
translated into French, and attracted notice 
throughout Europe. A second and enlarged 
edition appeared in 1757, and a third in 1772. 
The issue of an order by the admiralty to 
supply the navy with lemon-juice in. 1795, 
two hundred years after it was first known 
as a specific, and forty years after Lind’s 
‘ conclusive evidence of its worth,’ supplied 
Mr. Spencer with an effective illustration of 
administrative torpor in his ‘ Study of Socio- 
logy ’ (libr. edit. p. 161 ; cf. Tweedie, 8>/h- 
tem of Practical Medicine , v. 62-9). In M ay 
1754 Lind also published in the * Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine’ a paper on salts of lead, 
due to the solution of theglaze of earthenware 
vessels, and in 1757 ‘An Essay on the most 
effectual means of Preserving the. Health of 
Seamen in the Royal Navy,’ dedicated to Edg- 
cumbe, his former commander. This contains 


the chief conclusions of his first book, with 
further remarks on the methods of preven- 
tion and cure of malarial fevers, and on the 
varieties of sickness introduced into the navy 
i by pressed men. A second editidn appeared 
in 1762, and a third in 1779, with an addi- 
tional chapter on gaol fever, 
j Lind was elected treasurer of the Edin- 
burgh College of Physicians in December 
1757, but on 18'May 1758 wrote to resign 
that office on his appointment as physician 
to (lie Naval Hospital at Haslar. lie went, 
to live at. Haslar in .Tune 1768, and held this 
appointment for the remainder of his life.' 
In the year of his appointment lie road two 
papers on fevers and infection before the 
Philosophical and Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh, iu which he describes typhus' fever 
in ships, and recommends the smoke of wood 
and of gunpowder for disinfection on board. 
These papers were printed in London in 
1763. In 1761 ho discovered that the steam 
from sal t water was fresh, and gave a demon- 
stration of the fact before the Portsmouth, 
academy, and in May 1762 before the Royal 
Society in London, also proposing a simple 
method of supplying ships with fresh water 
by distillation. In 1768 he published ‘An 
Essay on Diseases incidental to Europeans in 
Hot Climates, ’of which five editions appeared 
during his life, aiid a sixth in 1808, and also 
F rench and German translations. It contains 
a summary of the diseases prevalent in each 
Brit ish possession, describes clearly the. signs 
of a malarious region, and gives good general 
: directions as to avoiding tropical diseases. 

; He died at Gosport 13 July 1794. 

I [Works; information as to records of Royal 
j Coll, of Surgeons of Edinb. from James Robert* 

! son, esq., secretary, and os to the records of 
j the Royal Coll, of Phys. of Edinburgh, from 
! Dr. G. A. Gibson, secretary of that college ; 

G ent. Mag. 1794, pt. ii; p. 767 ; Catalogue of the 
Library of the Surgeon-General, Washington, 

; U.S.A.,vol. viii. ; Sir J. Barrow’s Life of George, 
Lord Anson.] N. M. 

LIND, JAMES, M.D. (1786-1812), 
physician, born in Scotland on 17 May 1736, 
went out as surgeon in jan East Indiana an 
in 1760 and visited China; . In 1768 he gra- 
duated M.I). at Edinburgh, and his inaugural 
dissertation, ‘ De Febre Remittents Putrida 
Paludum quae grassabatur in Bengalis A.i>; 
1762,’ was published at Edinburgh in 1768, 

8 vo. In 1769 he observed the transit of 
Venus at Hawkhill, near Edinburgh, and he 
sent an account 01 his observations toy the 
Royal Society, in whose 1 Transactions * it 
is printed, with remarks by Nevil Maskelyne, 
the astronomer royal {Phil. Trane.)xx. 339). - 
His account of an observation of an eclipse ■ 
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of the moon made by him at Ilawkhill, in a 
letter, to Maskelyne 14 Dec. 1769, was also 
read before the Royal Society (tb. p. 368). Qn 
6 Nov. 1770 he was admitted a fellow of the 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh , and in 1 772 
he published a ‘ Treatise on the Fever of 1762 
at Bengal/ translated from his inaugural 
dissertation. Pennant expresses himself 
greatly indebted to Lind for the true lati- 
tude of Islay, and for a beautiful map of the 
isle, from which he derived his measure- 
ments (Tour to the Hebrides , ed. 1790, n. 
262). /Lind accompanied Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Joseph Banks (q. v.] on his voyage to J 
Iceland, the expedition setting sail 12 July j 
1772. A paper by him, on a portable wind- j 
gauge, was read before the Royal Society 
1 1 May 1776, and printed with a letter from 
him to Colonel Roy, in which he alludes 
to a wind-gauge sent by him to Sir John 
. Pringle {Phil. Trails, lxv. 353). He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society of 
London 18 Dec. 1777. About the same 
time he seems to have settled at Windsor, 
where he afterwards became physician to 
the’ royal household. Whether he obtained 
much of a private practice is doubtful. 

* With his love of Eastern wonders and his 
’ taste for tricks, conundrums, and queer 

things/ Says Madame d’Arblay, 'people were 
afraid of nis trying experiments with their 
constitutions, and thought him a better con- 
juror than a physician.’ When the coffin of 
Edward IV was opened and examined at 
Windsor in" 1789, Lind made an analysis of 
the liquid found' in it. In 1795 he printed 
.in 12mo, at his private press at Windsor, 

‘ The Genealogy of the Families of Lind and 
the Montgomeries of Smithson, written by 
Sir Robert Douglas, Baronet, author of the 
“History of. Scotland.”’ Charles Knight 
mentions mysterious little books which Lind 
printed from characters which he called 

* Li ndii|h Ogham, \cnt by himself into strange 
fashions .from battered printing-types given 
to hint by Knight’s father. Dr. Burney 
describes Lind as extremely thin — ‘ a mere 
lath; ’ and in her' ‘ Diary ’ Miss Burney : 
(Afterwards Madame d’Arblay) refers to his j 
collection of drawings and antiquities, and 
to iiis ‘ fat handsome wife, who is as tall as 
himself, and about six tithes as big.’ His 
sweetness of disposition is generally acknow- 
ledged. Shelley, when at Eton, became in- 
timate with Lind, of whom he said, ‘ I owe 
to that man far, ah 1 far more than I owe to 
my father ; he loved me; and I shall never 
forget bhr long talks, where he breathed the 
spirit Of the kindest tolerance, and the purest 
wisdom, ■ ' On one occasion Lind, according 
to tW ^bubtful testimony of Ilogg, was the 

fc^'txxiu. 


means of preventing Shelley from being con- 
signed by his father to a private madhouse. 
Hogg’s further statement that Lind was. 
Shelley’s ‘Mentor in the art of execrating’ 
his father and George III may safely be 
rejected, since Lind was devotedly attached 
to the king. He ‘ lives in Shelley’s verse/ 
as the old hermit in ‘Laon and Cythna’ and 
as Zonorus in the fragmen t ‘ Prince Athanase.’ 
lie died at the house of his son-in-law, Wil- 
liam Burnie, esq., in Russell Square, Lon- 
don, on 17 Oct. 1812. His wife was Ann 
Elizabeth Mealy. 

* [Annual Register, xv. 116, 139; Madame 
d’A relay's Diary and Letters, ii. 303, 308, iii. 
73, 74, 187 ; D’Arblay’s Memoir of Dr. Burney, 
iii. 73, 74 ; Lifo and Letters of Mary Gran- 
ville (Mrs. Delany), vi. 171, 172; Gent. Mag. 
1812 ii. 405, 1865 ii. 027; Gough’s Sepul- 
chral Monuments, ii. 279, 280 ; Memoir of Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan, i. 160; Herald and Genealo- 
gist, ii. 63, iii. 384 ; Bowden’s Lifo of Shelley, 
i. 33 sq. ; Hogg’s Lifo of Shelley, i. 31, 139; 
Knight’s Passages of a Working Life, i. 44 ; 
Lysons’s Berkshire, 210 n. ; Nichols’s Illustr. Lit. 
vi. 4!)8 ; Thomson’s Royal Society, App. p. lvi; 
Weld's Royal Society, ii. 35-7, 108 ; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit, j T. C. 

LIND, JOHANNA MARIA, known os 
•Tux ny Lind, and afterwards as Madame 
Jknxy Lind-Ooi.dscumidt (1820-1887), 
vocalist, was born at. Stockholm on 6 Oct. 

1 820. 1 ler fa t her was tlie son of a lace manu- 
fact urer, and her mother, whose maiden name 
was A nua Maria Follborg, and who bad been 
married before to Captain Radberg, kept a 
day-school for girls. From 1821 to 1824 the 
child was placed in the charge of an organist, 
and parish clerk, some fifteen miles from 
Stockholm, and after spending the years 
182-1-8 with her parents, she was again 
sent away in the latter year to live in the 
Widows’ Home in the town. Here she was 
heard singing to her cat by the maid of 
Mile. Lundberg, a dancer at the opera, 
who persuaded the mother to allow Jenny 
to be taught singing. An introduction to 
Croelius, court secretary and singing-master 
attbe lloyal Theatre, led toiler beingadmitted 
into the school attached to the theatre in 
1830. She studied there under Berg, who 
succeeded Croelius in 1831, and performed in 
no less than twenty-six parts of different 
kinds before the date on which she made the 
discovery that she was fitted for a great 
operatic career. This was on 7 March 1838, 
when she first appeared at the Royal Theatre 
as Agathe in * Dor Freischiitz.’ Euryanthe 
and Pamina were added to her repertory in 
the same year, and in 1839 she sang the. 
whole part of Alice in ‘ Roberto/ in a por- 

3C : 
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‘ tion of which she had already appeared. In 
this year she left her mother’s house, and 
went to live in the family of Lindblad the 
composer, where she could pursue her studies 
in peace. In 1840 her chief new characters 
were Donna Anna and Lucia ; in January 
of this year she was appointed court singer, 
and was made a member of the Koval 
Swedish Academy of Music. In spite of 
her enormous success in her native land she 
felt that her powers could not reach their 
full development without the guidance of 
the greatest singing-masters of Europe, and 
she determined to apply to Manuel Garcia 
in Paris for instruction. She raised the funds 
for her journey thither by giving a round of 
concerts accompanied by her father. Garcia’s 
first opinion of her voice was that it had been 
worn out by premature work, but it soon 
became clear to him that when certain un- 
corrected faults were removed the voice would 
regain its original beauty. Owing to the in- 
dustry of the pupil and t he skill of the teacher, 
by June 1842 she had learnt all that any sing- 
ing-master could teach her. In July of that 
year the power of her voice was tested by 
Meyerbeer’s wish in the Grand Opera at 
Paris. An erroneous report was spread in 
after years that, this so-called ‘ trial perform- 
ance was given in order that, she might 
procure an engagement in Paris, but the lact 
that she had already signed an agreement, 
with the Stockholm' Opera for either one or 
two years is a sufficient refutation of the 
rumour. She reached home in August 1842, 
and appeared on 10 Oct. in ‘ Norma,’ t he last 
' part she had sung before leaving Sweden the 
year before. The most important of her new 
parts during this period were Valentine in 
‘ Les Huguenots,’ the Countess in ‘ Figaro,’ 
and Amina in ‘La Sonnambula.’ Her salary 
for the two seasons after her tuition in Paris 
was 150J. per annum. She was placed under 
the legal guardianship of Judge H. M. Munthe 
on 30 Jan. 1843, and in the same year she 
undertook a professional visit to Finland and 
another to Copenhagen. In July 1844 she 
went to Dresden in order to perfect herself 
in German and to obtain experience in the 
German operas. Meyerbeer had already ap- 
proached her on the subject of his opera ‘ Das 
Feldlager in Schlesicn,’ but though the prin- 
cipal part in it was written for her, it was 
sung, when produced in Berlin on 7 1 >oc. 1 844 
for the opening of the new theatre, by another 
singer. She appeared a week afterwards at, 
Derlin in * Norma,’ and was engaged for six 
months at a far higher salary than she had 
yet received. On 5 Jan. 1845 she sang the 
part written for her by Meyerbeer with 
great success. In the same year the Eng- 


lish manager, Alfred Bunn, went to Ber- 
lin in order to secure Mile. Lind for his 
next season of English opera at Co vent 
Garden. By great persuasion he actually 
induced her to sign an agreement, whicli 
on consideration she found herself unable 
to fulfil. The troublesome correspondence 
which ensued, and the threatening atti- 
tude adopted by the; disappointed manager, 
had the effect of keeping her from visiting 
England for two years, during which time 
she appeared not only in Berlin^ hut at 
Hanover, Hamburg,, .^.ltona, and many of 
the chief cities of Gennany. She sang before 
Queen Victoria at Stolzenfels, shortly after 
the Beethoven festival at Bonn, and fn Den- 
mark gave one of the first of her charitable 
performances which weire so prominent, a 
feature of her later Career. In December 
1815 she sang at Leipzig, and her friend- 
ship with Mendelssohn, Which began on this 
occasion, soon ripened into intimacy. On 
22 April 1 846 she sang for the first time, 
again in ‘Norma,’ at the Theater an derWien 
in Vienna, and in the following summer took 
part in the Niederrheinische Musik-Fest 
at Aix. In the autumn she was engaged 
at Darmstadt and Munich, and had already 
consented to appear in London at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, then under Lumley’s man- 
agement. In January 1847 she sang during 
an operatic engagement at Vienna, at two 
concerts of some historical interest, one given 
by Robert and Clara Schumann,' and the 
ot her by Wilhelmina Nerrnja, then an ‘ infant 
prodigy.’ 

At length by the persuasions and help of 
Mendelssohn and of Mrs. Grote, her most in- 
timate friend in England,' she was,/ induced 
to set out for England in April 1847. On 
4 May she made her first appearance in Lon- 
don in ‘Roberto,’ and created at once un- 
paralleled enthusiasm. The ‘ Jenny Lind 
fever’ is a matter of history, and it 3 b <Juite 
certain that the adulation of the .public ha's 
never been more worthily bestowed. Out of 
thethirty operas inwhich she took part during 
her career sue appeared in London only in the 
following: ‘Sonnambula,’ ‘Lucia/ ‘Norma,’ 
‘ Roberto,’ ‘Figlia del Reggimento,’ ‘Figaro,’ 

1 L’Elisir d’Amore,’ ‘Puritani,’and ‘1 Masna- 
dieri,’ the last art* e&rly and unsuccessful at- 
tempt of Verdi. Amonjg the many provin- 
cial engagements of the autumn of .1847 the 
most important was the Norwich festival. At 
Norwich she was the guest of Bishop Staplev, 
who became one of her most valued: friends, 
and to whose influence her ultimatB it»fthdon- 
ment. of the stage has been generaBy aeCribe^l. 
It is almost certain, however, evi- 

dence of letters Written at different tim<« of 
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her life, that in spite of her wonderful talents 
as an actress she never felt the theatrical 
career to be the highest possible for her. 
After her third season at Her Majesty’s she 
retired from the stage, appearing lor the last 
time in ‘ Roberto ’ on 10 May 1849, the clos- 
ing performance of six which she was induced 
to give in order to help the manager Lumley 
out of s&ious difficulties. The curious experi- 
ment tried at one of the Six of performing an 
opera (the ‘FlautoMagico’) without dresses 
or scenery was of course a failure, though it 
gave the audience the opportunity of hearing 
the great singer in portions at least of the 
music, allotted to various characters. 

Among the many appearances both in 
England and abroad which took place before 
Mlle.Lind’s retirement from the stage, one of 
the most interesting was the performance of 
‘ Elijah/ given in Exeter Hall on 15 Dec. 
1848, ill order to raise a fund for the endow- 
ment of a scholarship in memory of Mendels- 
sohn, who had died in November of the 
previous year. Although, as in the case of 
Meyerbeer’s opera, Mile. Lind was not the 
first to sing the soprano part, there is no 
doubt that the composer had her voice in 
view when he wrote the music, and therefore 
a peculiar interest attached to the first of 
many occasions on which she interpreted it . 
At ten concerts, given between July 1848 
and February 1849, for various charitable 
objects, she succeeded in raising the gigantic 
sum of 10,500/., and the list of institutions 
in England and in Sweden which benefited 
by her charity is a very long one. 

A continental tour occupied her during 
the years, 1849-50. In September 1850 she 
began ail American tour under the manage- 
ment of Barnum, and with Benedict as con- 
ductor ; the tour lasted'! until the middle of 
1852. In May 185i Benedict was succeeded 
as conductor by -My. Otto Goldschmidt of 
Hamburg, whom Mile. Lind had first met on 
the continent in 1849, and to whom she was 
married at Boston on 5 Feb. 1852. Th,e whole 
of her earnings in; ^metrics, amounting to 
20 , 000 /., was devoted to founding scholar- 
ships and other charities in Sweden. From 
1852 to 1855 her home was in Dresden. In 
1854 and 1855 she made extensive tours in 
Germany, Austria; Holland, &c. ; and in the 
last year appeared again at the Lower Rhine 
Festival at JDusseldorf, where she also sang 
in 1868 and 1866. In 1856-6 a memorable 
tour in England, Scotland, and Wales was 
undertaken in the company of many other d is- 
tinguished artists, and she first appeared at 
. the Philharmonic Concerts in London in the 
latteryear. On various special occasions from 
this ititte forward she appeared in public, as at 


the Hereford Festival of 1867, and at the pro- 
duction of Mr. Goldschmidt’s oratorio ‘ Ruth’ 
in Hamburg and London (1869). From the 
foundation of the Bach Choir in 1876 to 1883 
she took the keenest interest in its welfare, and 
gave the ladies of the choir the benefit of her 
training and superintendence. From 1883 
to 1886 she held the post of chief, professor 
of singing at the Royal College of Music. 
Her last appearance in public was at a con- 
cert given for the Railway Servants’ Bene- 
volent Fund at the Spa, Malvern, on 23 July 
1883. On the naturalisation of Mr. Gold- 
schmidt in 1 859 she had become a British 
subject. She died atWynds Point, Malvern, 
after great sufferings, borne with Christian 
resignation, on 2 Nov. 1887, leaving two sons 
and a daughter. 

It was the charm of her personality, pro- 
bably quite as much as the glory of her 
wonderful voice, that won her a position in 
public estimation which no other singer lias 
at tamed. Her absolute integrity of life and 
character, her intellectual vigour, as well as 
her generosity of disposition, wero in strong 
contrast with the characteristics of too many 
among her professional companions ; and the 
feeling that she stood apart from so many of 
her contemporaries may well have caused, or 
at least fostered, the somewhat, intolerant 
attitude she sometimes took up with regard 
to certain persons against whom she was 
prejudiced. It was a very slight blemish on 
a character of singular beauty formed in ad- 
verse circumstances. Her histrionic powers 
are no doubt to be traced to her long early 
training in various classes of dramatic art, 
though her natural instinct must have been 
very strong. Iler voice was a brilliant 
soprano, extending over two octaves and a 
sixth, from B below the treble stave to G on 
the fourth line above it. A minute descrip- 
tion of its qualities will be found in one of 
the most valuable chapters of the memoir by 
Canon Holland and Mr. ltockstro, and in an 
appendix many of the cadenzas which she 
introduced with such consummate skill are 
given in full (see also Grove’s Dictionary, i»,. 
141, and iii. 508, and Musical Union Record , 
1849, 7 ). 8 ). The ingenuity and melodic beauty 
of these show that she was an accomplished 
musician, for she always invented them her- 
self, and they formed one of the most cha- 
racteristic 01 her many attractions, giving 
special value to her singing of Swedish songs 
and transcriptions of mazurkas by Chopin.. 

[Jenny Lind the Artist, by the Rev. Canon 
Henry Scott Holland and W. S. Rockatro, 1891 ; 
Grove’s Diet, of Music and Musicians, i. 608 , ii. 
140, 310, &c. ; private information ; personal 
knowledge.] J. A. F. M. 
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LIND, JOHN ( 1737-178 1), political writer, 
born on 13 Aug. 1737, was the only son of 
the Rev. Charles Lind, D.D. (vicar of West 
Mersea 1738-48, rector of Wivenhoe 1750- 
1771, and rector of l’aglesham 1752-71, all 
in Essex), who married a Miss Porter of 
Winchester, and died 6 March 1771, leaving 
his livings sequestrated and two penniless 
daughters. John matriculated on 22 May 
1753 at Ballfol College, Oxford, wlienfte he 
graduated B.A. 1757, M.A. 1701. About 
1758 he took deacon’s orders in the English 
church, and a few years later accompanied 
John Murray on his embassy to Constan- 
tinople in the capacity of chaplain, but ‘ being 
too agreeable to his Excellency’s mistress ’was 
dismissed from his post, hind then repaired 
to Warsaw, where lie dropped his clerical 
title and became tutor to Prince Stanislaus 
Poniatowski. He was soon noticed by King 
Stanislaus, who elevated him to be governor 
of an institution for educating four hundred 
cadets, and dignified him with the tit le of pri v v 
councillor. In 1773 he returned to England 
with a pension from the king, and added to his 
income by reading to Prince Czartoriski, the 
king’s uncle ; but his resources were crippled 
by the payment of his father’s debts with 
interest, and by the poverty of his sisters, 
Mary and Lactitia, who were endeavouring to 
keep themselves by means of a boarding- 
school for girls at Colchester, lie was well 
received by Cord North, then prime minister, 
and was a familiar figure at the card-parties 
of Mrs. North, wife of the bishop of Win- 
chester. The king of Poland had given him 
letters of introduction to Lord Mansfield, by 
whom he was employed to advocate his 
political views, and through whose manage- 
ment he was admitted at Lincoln’s Inn 
23 June 1773, and called to the bar in 1770. 
Among his most intimate friends was Jeremy 
Bentham, who gave the bride away on 
Lind’s marriage at St. Andrew’s, Hoi born. 
It was his desire to enter parliament, and he 
is said to have aspired to the position of 
chairman of ways and means, but these hopes 
were not realised. After some years mainly 
spent in pamphleteering he died in Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, London, on 12 Jan. 1781, 
and was buried in Long Litton churchyard, 
in Surrey, where a white marble scroll, with 
a -pedantic inscription by Sir Herbert. Croft 
(1751-1810) [q. v.],was placed to his memory 
on the outside of the north wall of the church. 
His pension was continued to his widow, and 
paid regularly until 1791, when ‘difficulties 
and delays’ were interposed, but were sur- 
mounted by the energy of Bentham, who 
entered into correspondence with the czar of 
‘Russia on the subject. Lind had brought to 


England a natural daughter, and a.t his death 
she and his two sisters were left destitute. 
Croft thereupon solicited a subscription for 
them and for the widow, who even before she 
knew of the continuance of her pension re- 
fused to accept it, Elizabeth, another ofhis 
sisters, married Captain William Borthwiclc, 
of the artillery, ana died 2 May 1704. aged 29 
( Wkight, Essex, i. 399). * 

Lind’s stylo of writing was much praised by 
Lord Grenville, Bishop Lowth, and Parr, but 
through ‘ a want of accuracy ’ did not satisfy 
Bentham. His first and most famous publi- 
cation was ‘ Letters concerning the Present ' 
State of Poland’ (anon.), 1773,2nd ed. 1773, 
in which lie painted in strong colours the 
i n iquity of the partition of that country. II is 
other works were: 2. ‘Remarks on the Prin- 
cipal Acts of the Thirteenth Parliament of 
Great Britain,’ vol. i. containing remarks on 
the acts relating to the colonies, with a plan 
of reconciliation, 1775. Dr. Parr lauded this 
volume as ‘the ablest book I ever tead in 
defence of the American war. I knew and 
respected the writer.’ Bentham claims the 
authorship of ‘the design to Lind’s book 
on the Colonies,’ and adds that through its 
success Lind was ordered ‘ to draw up a de- 
claration ugai n*st the revolted colonies/ This 
was probably 3. ‘ An Answer to the Decla- 
ration of the American Congress’ (anon), 
1770. For these works in justification of 
the American war a pension of 50 1. a year is 
said to have been conferred on each of his 
sisters. 4. ‘ Three Letters* fco Dr. Price, con- 
taining Remarks on his Observations on the 
Nature of Civil Liberty, by a Member of 
Lincoln’s Inn,’ 1776. 5. ‘ Defence of Lord 

Pigot ’ (anon.), 1777. For this defence Lind 
is said to have been paid 500£. or 1,000/. 

6. ‘ A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Willoughby 
Bertie, by descent Earl of Abingdon, in 
which his candid and liberal treatment of 
the new Earl of Mansfield is fully vindicated ’ 
(anon.), 1778. A very satirical reply to 
Lord Abingdon’s attack on Lord Mansfield. 

Two papers on ancient monuments and 
fortifications in Scotland were communicated 
to the ‘ Archoeologia’ (v. 241-66, vi. 87-99) 
through Lind, ana his defence of Bdntli&m's 
‘ Fragment on Government ' appeared in the 
‘ Morning Chronicle/ 20 July 1776, and was 
reproducedin BenthamV Works/ i,258~9. A 
‘ sophistic’ reply from Sir James Wrjglit on 
Lord Bute’s action and opinions by 

lloraco Walpole to have been' written by 
him. Lind, already anF. S. A., wSS" elected 
F.R.S. in 1773. ■ ' ", 1 ■ ... ' ’ 

[Manning and Bray’s Siirrey, iil. 2g : ;: ; G-ent. 
Mag. 1771 p. 143; 1781 pp. 47, 7 $’d fl 2-3 . 
Horace Walpole’s Last PP 
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91, 294; Farr’s Works, i. '547 ; Bibl. Parriana, 
■pp. 378, 409; Bentham’s Memoirs (vol. x. of 
Works), pp. 54-66, 358-9; Morant’s Essex, i. 
313, 428, ii, 189; Halkett and Laing’s Anon. 
Literature, pp. 121, 1416, 1424, 2162, 2588; 
Lind Genealogy, by Sir R. Douglas, pp. 4-5; 
Foster’s Noble Families, ii. 792.) W. P. C. 

LINDESAY, THOMAS (1656-1 72-4), 
archbishop of Armagh, son of John Lindesay, 
vicar of Biandford in Dorset, and reputed to 
be the last representative of the Lindsays of 
Kinnettles, was born at Biandford in 165(5, 
and was educated probably at Biandford 
• grammar school, where William Wake, after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, was his 
schoolfellow, lie was admitted a commoner 
of Wadham College, Oxford, on 12 July 1 672 ; 
became a scholar in 1673, and fellow in 1679 ; 
graduating B.A. inl670,M.A. 1078, B.D. and 
D.I). 1693. lie was rector of Woolwich from 
1692 to 1695, but in June 1693 went to Ire- 
land as chaplain to Lord Capel of Tewkes- 
bury, one of the lords justices of that kingdom. 
Here he was promoted by the crown (the see 
of Dublin being vacant) to the deanery of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, 6 Feb. 1693, and on 2 March 
1695 he was consecrated bishop of Killaloe, 
was translated to Raphoe in May 1713, and to i 
the archbishopric of Armagh (as successor 
to Narcissus Marsh [q. v.])in January of the 
next year. Lindesay was a benefactor to his 
cathedral of Armagh, to which ho gave an 
estato for the maintenance of the choir. His 
private charity was very great. Swift was 
among his friends. He died unmarried in 
Dublin, 13 July 1724, and was buried in the 
crypt of Christ Church Cathedral, llearne 
describes Lindesay as a man of good parts, 
but little or no learning, and ‘ of loose life 
bat ready wit ’ {Coll., Oxf. Hist. Soc.,‘i. 187, 
ii. 49). ,;; A portrait* was in the palace at 
Armagh. A sermon preached * before the 
Anniversary Meeting of the Dorsetshire 
Gentlemen in the Church of St. Mary Le 
Bow, London, on 1 Nov. 1691,’ was pub- 
lished (London, 1602). 

[Gardiner’s Wadham College, p. 296 ; Wood's 
Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1600-1714, s.n. ‘ Lyndesay ; ’ Monck Mason’s St. 
Patrick’s Cath , Dubl. bk, ii.pp. 213 seq.; Cotton's 
Fasti Eccl.. Bib,, iii. 23 ; Mant’s Church of Ire- 
land,. ii. 299 sq. ; Lindsay’s Lives of tho Limi- 
says, iiv 283-4,] W. JR-t.. 

Li^EWOOD^ WILLIAM (d. 1446), 
eiviliah«|:[^ee Lvitdbwooi).] 

LINDLEY, JOHN (1799-1805), botanist 
and hd^tlbulfcurist, "ii^as born at Catton, near 
Norwich^ Feb. 1799. His father, George 
Lindi«yf Su able bat unsuccessful nurserv- 
the descendant of a good York- 


shire family. lie was the author of * A Guide 
t.o Orchard and Kitchen Gardens,’ of which 
his son issued an edition in 1831. Lindley 
was sent to Norwich grammar school, then 
under Dr. Valpy, where he had been preceded 
by Sir William Jackson Hooker [q. v.] As 
a boy he was known for his love of plants and 
the study of antiquities, and on leaving school 
at sixteen he was at once sent to Belgium as 
agent for a London seed merchant. On his 
ret urn he energetically devoted himself to the 
.study of botany, Ilooker, then livingat Ilales- 
worth, being his first scientific acquaintance. 
At llalesworth Lindley wrote his first work, 

* Observations on the Structure of Fruits,’ 
translated from L. C. M. Richard’s * Analyse 
du Fruit.’ This lie accomplished at a sitting, 
working for three days and two nights con- 
tinuously. It was published in 1819. His 
father having suffered reverses in business, 
Lindley made himself responsible for his 
debts, and after being introduced by Hooker 
to Sir Joseph Banks, he came to London as 
assistant librarian to the latter. His‘Ro- 
sarum Monogrnpliia,’ with plates drawn by 
himself, which was published in 1820, so 
pleased Charles Lyell of Kinnordy [q. v.j, to 
whom it was dedicated, that he sent Linaley 
100/., with which he purchased a microscope 
and a small herbarium. Banks introduced 
him to Cattley, who was then wanting an , 
editor lor the folio volume of plates of flowers 

f ublislied in 1821 as * Collectanea Botanica.’ 
n 1820 Lindley was elected a fellow of both 
the Linnean and Geological Societies. In 
the next year lie issued his monograph of the 
genus Digitalis , illustrated partly by himself 
and partly by Ferdinand Bauer, and contri- 
buted his * Observations on Pomace® ’ to the 
* Transactions of the Linnean Society.’ He 
also seems to have edited at the same time 
the anonymous volume of Chinese drawings 
from Catt ley’s library (1821). 

In 1822 lie was appointed garden assistant 
secretary to the Horticultural Society, be- 
coming solo assistant secretary, with duties 
both in the gardens at Chiswick and in the 
office in Regent Street, in 1826; and on the 
resignation of the secretaryship by Sabine in 
1830, during a period of financial disaster, it 
was Lindley, in conjunction with George 
Bontham [q. v.], who organised at the gar- 
dens the very successful series of exhibitions 
of flowers and fruit, the first flower-shows in 
the country. On Bentham’s resignation in 
1841 Lindley, with the title of vice-secre- 
tary, did practically the whole work of the 
society until 1858, when he became a member 
of council and honorary secretary, posts which 
lie felt obliged to resign at the time of the 
International Exhibition of 1862. 
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In 1829 Lindley was chosen the first pro- 
fessor of botany in the university of London 
(afterwards University College), an office 
which he held until 1860, when he was made 
emeritus professor. His lectures, delivered 
early in the morning, were clear, concise, and 
profusely illustrated, and attracted large 
classes. Among the more distinguished of 
his pupils were W. B. Carpenter, Edwin 
Lankester, and William Griffith. Lindley 
. prepared diagrams and careful notes for his 
Lectures, which were never formally read. In 
1836 he succeeded Gilbert Burnett as lecturer 
on botany to the Apothecaries’ Company at 
Chelsea, retaining the post until 1833. 

It was on behalf of his pupils that many 
of his chief works were written. He was at 
all times a constant advocate of the natural 
as opposed to the Linnean system of classi- 
fication, but, being engaged in original re- 
searches upon structure, he constantly 
changed his opinions upon questions of affi- 
nity, which perhaps lessened his immediate 
influence as a teacher. 

Lindley was frequently consulted by 
government. Thus, in 1838, he reported on 
the condition of Kew Gardens, recommend- 
ing that they should lie made over to the 
nation, and should ultimately become the 
headquarters of botanical science for the 
empire. - During the potato famine he was 
sent by Peel to Ireland, and he also advised 
as to the planting of the island of Ascension. 
He acted as juror in the exhibition of 1831 
for food-products, and although he suffered 
then from the overwork entailed, he was per- 
suaded in 1862 to take charge of the entire 
colonial department of the exhibition of that 
year. He found it necessary to resign his 
connection with the Horticultural Society, 
and a subscription was raised for a portrait 
of him, which was painted by Eddis, and 
hangs in the rooms of the society. 

1 luring the lastfew years of bis life Lindley 
suffered from gradual softening of the brain, 
and on 1 Nov. 1863 apoplexy supervened, 
and he died in the house on Acton Green 
where he had lived formally years. He was 
buried in the Acton cemetery. 

Lindley married in 1823 the daughter of 
Anthony Freestone of Sout hel inhnm, Suffol k, 
by whom he had three children. His two 
daughters assisted him in the illustration of 
some of his later works. Lindley possessed 
most extraordinary energy and power of 
work ; method, zeal, and perseverance were 
his favourite watchwords. He was an en- 
thusiastic member of the volunteer force, 
though he had lost the sight of one eye in 
infancy, and in spite of much sedentary work 
was remarkable for bis erect bearing until 
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the last. Hot-tempered and brusque in 
manner, he was very kind to young men, 
and incapable of & mean action. 

Besides being a corresponding member of 
many foreign societies, Lindley was elected 
a fellow of the Boyal Society in 1828, and 
received its royal medial in .1857, and in 1833 
was chosen corresponding member, of the 
French Institute. In addition to the oil 
portrait, by Eddis already mentioned, there 
is a lithograph, taken in 1838, by J, Graf, in 
the ‘Naturalist,’ 1839 (iv. 434), and a later 
one in the series of honorary members of the 
Ipswich Museum, by Maguire. His name is 
commemorated in the genus Lindlcya of the 
order Rosacea. His collection of orchids is 
preserved in the Kew herbarium, and the re- 
mainder of his herbarium at Cambridge. 

Lindley planned a‘ Genera Plantarum,’ but. 
abandoned the scheme on learning that the 
German botanist, Endliclier, was engaged 
upon a like work. Among his chief works 
were almost the whole of the descriptions in 
Loudon’s ‘ Encyclopnedia'of Plants, ’published 
between 1822 and 1829; all the botanical 
articles in the ‘Penny Cyclopaedia’ as far as 
the letter II ; ‘ Synopsis of the Brit ish Flora,’ 

1829, with editions in 1835. and 1859; ‘In- 
troduction to the Natural System of Botany,’ 

1830, of which the second edition appeared 
in 1836 as ‘A Natural System of Botany;’ 

* Outlines of Botany,’ 1830, and ‘ Nixus 
Plantarum,’ 1833, revised and combined as 
‘ Key to Structural and 'Systematic Botany ’ 
in 1833, this being again <#darged as ‘ Ele- 
ments of Botany ’ in 1841 ; ‘ Outlines of First 

j Principles of Horticulture,’ 1832, enlarged 
! into ‘The Theory of Horticulture,’ 1840, 
| which, though translated into almost every 
I European language, was not very successful 
j in England until expanded in 1842 into ‘ The 
! Theory and Practice of Horticulture ; ’ ‘ The 
! Fossil Flora of Great Britain,’ in conjunction 
! with William Hutton, 1831-7 ; most of vol. 

: viii. and the whole of vol. ix. of Sibthorp’s 
I ‘Flora Graeca,’ 1835-7; / Victoria Itegia,’ 

! 1 837, a sumptuous volume, of which only 
t wenty-five copies were printed ; ‘ Ladies’ 
Botany,’ 1837-8, two volumes, written in 
the form of letters; * Flora Medico*? 1838, 
followed in 1 849 by * Medical and (Economi- 
cal Botany; ’'the volume ‘Botany’ in the 

* Library of Useful Knowledge,’ issued by 
the Society for the Diffusion of UsefulKnbw- 
ledge, 1838; ‘ School-Botany,’ 1830f/Ser- 
tum Orchidaceum/ V. fblio . volume with 
coloured plates by Mtm Drake^combtsted in 
1838; ‘The Genera andSpecies of t^bida- 
ceous Plants,’ issued iii marts, 183040, and 
partly reissued as 4 Folia Orchidacea’ l^tween 
1852 and 1859; ‘ Orchidacete Lindehianee,’ 
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1846 ; ‘ Pomologia Britannica/ 3 yols. 1841$ 
and his most original and perhaps greatest 
work, ‘The Vegetable Kingdom/ in 1846. 
Besides assisting Dr. W. T. Brande in his 
‘ Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art/ 
1837, and Paxton in his ‘Pocket Botanical 
Dictionary/ 1840, Lindley edited Donn’s 
‘ llortus Uantabrigiensis ’ in 1823 ; Herbert’s 
‘ History. of the Species of Crocus’ in 1847 ; 
T. Moore’s ‘ Perns of Great Britain ’ in IS*'!.'! ; 
and, in confunction with Moore, Maunder’s 
‘ r J 'reasury of Botany/ 1866. Between 1 822 
and 1848 he contributed numerous reports 
to the ‘Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society * upon new plants in their gardens, 
accompanied by important physiological 
notes on double flowers, the rate of growth, 
the action of frost, &c. In 1826 he succeeded 
Bcllenden Ker as editor of the * Botanical 
Register; ’ from 1846 to I 860 he edited the ! 
‘Journal of the Horticultural Society;’ and j 
in 1841 he was associated with Joseph Pax- 
ton and others in founding the ‘ Gardeners’ 
Chronicle/ of which he was the principal 
editor until liis death. In it he persistently 
advocated the better education of gardeners, 
the support of the Gardeners’ lloy at Benevo- 
lent Institution, and the cheapening of glass 
as a means towards the popularising of the 
greenhouse and conservatory. 

[Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1866, pp. 1058, 1082; 
The Naturalist, 1839, iv. 434?] G. 8. B. 

LINDLEY, ROBERT (1776-1855), vio- 
loncellist, borii 4 March 1776, and baptised 
12 April, at Rotherham, Yorkshire, was sou, 
according to the parish register, of Shirley 
Linley of Masbro* The father was a pro- 
ficient ; performer on the violoncello, and 
began to teach his son the violin at the ago 
of five/and his owninstrument at nine years 
old. It /is extremely improbable that lie 
played in the Margate Theatre when eight 
years old (Muiical World, 23 June 1855). 
This performance, if it took place at all, was 
possibly after 1792,. when he became a pupil 
of Cervetto, who brought him to the south of 
England. At the same period Lindley had 
an engagement- atthe Brighton Theatre, and 
while there played before the Prince Regent. 
In 1704 he succeeded Sperati as principal 
violoncello at the opera.&'nd at all important 
concerts, and in the following j ear, or at the 
end of that year, bfegan an intimacy with 
Dragojietti, the great double-bass player, 
whioft ltysted for fifty-two years. They played 
at thO same desk aVbvery orchestral concert 
of importance, as well as at the opera, and 
theif ^performance of the accompaniment to 
the fyecitativo secco’ from the figured bass 
wa4.^|ost elqborate'and ingenious. Lindley 


was probably the greatest violoncellist of his 
time. Ilis firm hand and brilliant full tone 
were his chief characteristics. His technical 
ability and his want of deep artistic sense are 
illustrated by the story that he would occa- 
sionally in private play the first violin part of 
a quartet, or of a Beethoven trio, on his violon- 
cello. As a composer he was less remarkable. 
His concertos are described by a contemporary 
critic as ‘peculiar, and suited to every kin" 
of audience/ and bis cadenzas are reproached 
with exaggeration ( Quarterly Musical Re- 
view , vi. 480, vii. 12). His works include 
some thirty-five solos and ducts for his own 
instrument, a trio for bassoon, viola, and 
violoncello, or two violas and violoncello, a 
‘cajiriee Boheme’for piano, and a handbook 
for the violoncello, published in the year of 
his death. In 1822, on the formation of the 
lloyal Academy of Music, he was appointed 
one ot’ the first professors. In 1826 he played 
a ‘ concertunto ’ of his own with his son, Wil- 
liam Lindley (1802-1809), a violoncellist of 
much promise, who was unable to take the 
position for which he was qualified, owing 
to extreme nervousness and delicate health, 
lie retired in 1851 , and died on 13 J une 1855. 
ilis daughter married the composer John 
Barnett. 

A portrait of him is stated to have been 
exhibited soon after his death at Walesby’s 

I irivate gallery of art in Waterloo Place, 
iOiulon. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music and Musicians, ii. 1 42-3, 
iii. 455; Quarterly Musical Review, vi. 482, viii. 
165, ix. 301, and references given above ; parish 
register of Rotherham, Yorkshire; Musical 
World, 23 June and 21 J ulv 1856 ; Brit. Mus.Cat.1 

J. A. F. M. 

LINDON, PATRICK (d. 1734), Irish poet, 
was born in the district called the Fews, co. 
Armagh, and belonged to the family known 
in Irish ns Mac a Lionduinan. ilis songs 
continued to be popular ns long as Irish was 
spoken in the district, and several are extant 
in manuscript. One addressed to a learned 
blind man, bcginning‘A leannan firenasnadh’ 
(O ! true favourite of the learned), is in the 
.British Museum (Addit. MS. 18749), and 
O’Reilly (Irish Writers, p. ccxxii) prints the 
first lines of six other poems. He died in 1734. 

[Addit. MS. 18749, Brit.. Mus. ; O’Reilly’s 
Transactions of tho Iberno-Celtic Society, 1820.1 

N. M. • 

LINDSAY, ALEXANDER, fourth Earl 
of Craw F oil d (d. 1454), surnnmed the .‘Tiger 
Earl/ and also 4 Earl Beardie/ was the son of 
David, third earl of Crawford, by his wife 
Marjory, daughter of Alexander Ogilvie of 
Auchterhouse, Forfarshire. While master * 
of Crawford he was appointed by the Bene- 
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dictines of the abbey of Arbroath their chief 
justiciar, but on account of the expense in- 
curred in supporting his retinue they deposed 
him, appointing in his place Alexander Ogil 
vie of lnverqubarity, nephew of John Ogilvii 
of Airlie, who was supposed to have an here- 
ditary right to the office. On this the Master 
of Crawford took forcible possession of the 
town and abbey, and the Ogilvies resolved 
on their part to expel him. Learning their j 
approach, the Lindsays drew up in battle ] 
array before the gates of the town. Just as 1 
the two armies were about to close in battle 
on 13 June 1445-6, the old Lari of Crawford 
appeared suddenly between the two lines, 
endeavouring with voice and gesture to pre- 
vent the conflict ; but before his intention 
was properly known he was struck by one 
of the Ogilvies in the mouth with a spear 
and mortally wounded. Greatly infuriated 
by the loss of their chief, the Lindsays im- 
petuously attacked the Ogilvies, and soon 
routed them with great slaughter, and ra- 
vaged and burnt their lands; the feud thus 
originated was not extinguished for more 
than a century. 

In 1446 Crawford was made hereditary 
sheriff of Aberdeen, and in 1451 a warden of 
the marches, lie was now one of the most 
powerful nobles beyond the Tay, and when 
about tins time he entered into a league with 
William, eight h earl of Douglas [q. v\], and 
MacDonald of the Isles for mutual defence 
against all men, James II, recognising that 
his rule was in serious jeopardy, resolved to 
thwart their purpose by the murder of Douglas, 
which was effected at. Stirling on 21 Feb. 

1452. Crawford thereupon assembled his 
forces at Brechin, with the view of intercept- 
ing the Earl of lluntly, lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, on his march southwards to 
the assistance of the king against the Dou- 
glases. At the battle which took place there 
on 18 May 1452, Crawford, by the treachery 
of one of his vassals, suffered defeat just as 
victory seemed to be within his grasp. He 
fled to his castle of Finhaven. Sentence of 
forfeiture was passed against him, and the 
lordship of Brechin and the sheriffship of 
Aberdeen were transferred to lluntly; but 
for a time he not only defied these decrees, 
but revenged himself by ravaging the lands 
of his enemies, and especially of those who 
had deserted him in the battle. After the 
fall of the Douglases he came, to see that 
further resistance was useless, and when the 
king made a progress through Forfarshire in 

1453, he appeared before him in mean array, 
bareheaded and barefooted, to make his sub- 
mission. Previously he had taken the pre- 
caution to make friends of lluntly and 


Kennedy, archbishop of St. Andrews, and 
through their intercession he received a free 
and full pardon. As, however, the king had 
sworn to make the highest stone of Finhaven 
the lowest, he went to the earl’s castle and 
fulfilled his oath by pitching a loose stone 
from one of the highest battlements to the 
ground. Six months afterwards the earl died, 
in 1454, of a hot fever, and was buried in the 
family vault in Greyfriars Church, Dundee. 
Bv his wife, Maijory Dunbar, daughter of Sir 
David Dunbar, brother of George, earl of 
March, he had twosons — David Lindsay, fifth 
earl of Crawford and first duke of Mont- 
rose [q. v.], and Sir Alexander Lindsay of 
Auchtermonzie — and one daughter, Eliza- 
beth, married to John, first lord Drummond, 
and ancestress of Darnley. ; . 

[Auchinloek Chron. ; -Histories of Buchanan, 
Leslie, and Lindsay of Pitscottie ; Lord Lindsay’s 
Lives of the Lindsays; Lindsay Pedigre^ by 
W. A. Lindsay, in the College of Arms. Douglas 
in his Scottish Peerage, ed. Wood (i. 376), con- 
founds the third and fourth carls.] T. F. II. 

LINDSAY, ALEXANDER, first Lord 
Spy nt t: {d. 1 607), was the fourth son of David, 
tenth earl of Crawford, by his wife Margaret 
Beaton, daughter of the cardinal, and was 
brother of David, eleventh earl of Crawford 
[q. v.] At an early age he became one of 
James Vi’s favourites, and was chosen his 
vice-chamberlainu According to Moysie, 
* being ane great courtier,’ he on 2 Nov, 1588 
‘ tuik the gift of the king’s guard over the 
Master of Glamis’ head’ (Memoirs^. 71). In 
( Jctober of the following year he accompanied 
the king when he went to Denmark to bring 
home his bride. Towards the expenses of the 
expedition he lent a thousand crowns to the 
king, who promised on his return ‘4jx> make 
him a lord.’ On 6 May 1590, therefore, he 
received a charter of Spynie and other lands 
belonging to the see of Moray, which were 
erected into the free barony of Spynie, to- 
gether with the title of Baron Spynie, which 
was conferred on him and his heirs and as- 
signees, the creation being confirmed on 
4 Nov. following (ib. p, 86). The king also 
used his special influence, (see several curious 
let ters by him in Lord Lindsay’s Lives of the 
Lindsays) to induce Datne Jean Lyon, daugh- 
ter of Lord Glamis, and widow first of Sir 
Robert Douglas, and seopndly of Archibald, 
earl of Angus, to agree’ to give Lord Spynie 
her hand in marriage. . The royal mention 
was ultimately successful, and Lord Spynie, 
after the marriage, topic; Up his residw^jit 
Aberdour, where he lived m great 
(Row, History of the p. 170)., 

Lord Spynie was one qf the new members 
of the privy council, chosen aft# t'hi?..'||cpp- 
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stitution of the council in Juno 1592. 0 ft’ 
16 Aug; following ho was accused by Colonel 
Stewart of having resetted [i.e. harboured] 
the turbulent Earl of Bothwell [see Hep- 
burn, Francis Stewart, fifth Earl]. Spy- 
nie offered to fight the accused, but this 
the king would not permit, and after a day 
had been appointed for the trial, Stewart was 
committed to Edinburgh (Caldekwood, v. 
174) or Blackness Castle (Moysie, p. 90), and 
Spynie to Stirling Castle (ib.) At the trial | 
the accuser failed to proceed to probation ; ! 
and when after postponement he again de- { 
dined to proceed, Spynie was set at liberty. > 
Stewart's accusation had, however, so d is- j 
turbed ; the king- — who was always in mortal 
dread of being betrayed to Bothwell— that ■ 
Spynie never regained his entire confidence, i 
When, bn 24 July of the following year, i 
Bothwell made his appearance before the 
king at Holyrood Palace, Spynie was one of 
those who interceded for him (Caldekwood, j 
v. 266; Moysie, ,p. 103). On 27 Dec. 1693-4 
he was tjdtounced for not appearing to an- 
swer charges touching * certain treasonable 
practices and correspondence’ ( Key. P. C. 
Scotl. v. 114); and on 24Feb. following procla- j 
mation w§s made against holding intercourse 
with him and ‘ other adherents of Bothwell ’ 

( ib . p. 132). Not long after he made his 
peace with the king, and on 27 Nov. 1596 
was present at a meeting of the privy coun- 
cil (ib. p. 234), but their relations were never 
again quite cordial. On 18 Nov. 1 699 lie had 
to promise the council to present Sir Walter 
Lindsay of Balgavie [q. v.j, a papal emissary, 
beforetlie presbytery of Edinburgh, and was 
ordered ip. reside where they directed him 
until he jiRtisfied them in reference to his 
religion t (ib. vi. 33). , In 1600 * ane greit. 
trouble r , fell out between Lord Spynie and 
the Ogilvies which, , though the council did 
its utmost to settle it, Ultimately resulted on 
30 Jan. 1602-3 in & night attack by the 
Master of Ogilvie and his brother on the house 
of Lord Spynie at Kinblethmont. After 
blowing up the principal gate with a petard, 
the assailants searched- the house for Lord j 
Spypittajidhiswifeto A murder them.' Find- j 
ing.tli^y; had escaped; the Ogilvies spoiled . 
the mansion of its furniture and plate (ib. 
pp. 6198*20). On the- revival of the ancient 
bishopric of Moray in 1606, Spynie, at the 
request^ tlie king, resigned the temporali- 
ties,bu£the patronage of tlie living was re- 
serveJljfi the family. V 1 While, on 6 June 
i.667,lt»|.ihe foot of the atnir of his lodgings 
in the ^igh Street of; Edinburgh, ‘ recreating I 
himsel^jldter His Supper/ Spynie was witness J 
to -an. ®^biinter between bis .kinsmen, the j 
Mastef iftCrawford, $nd the younger LijidsRy j 


of Edzell. He endeavoured to interpose to 

f irevent bloodshed and was slain by the young 
aird or Edzell by ‘ a pitiful mistake. The 
incident, -with much distortion of fact, is nar- 
rated in the old ballad of ‘ Lord Spynie.* 
According to Spotiswood, Spynie’s death 
i was much regretted for tlie good parts he 
had, and the hope his friends conceived that, 
he should have raised again that noble and 
ancient house of Crawford to the former 
splendour and dignity ' (History, Spotiswood 
Society, 3rd edit. p. 191). 

By liis wife, Jean Lyon, Spynie had two 
sons — Alexander Lindsay, second lord [q. v.], 
and John, who died young — and two daugh- 
ters : Anne, married to Sir Robert Graham of 
Invennay, and Margaret, to John Erskine of 
Hun. 

[M oysie's Memoirs (Bannatyne Club); His- 
tories of Cahlorwood, Spotiswood, and Row; 
Reg. P. C. Scotl. vols. v-vi. ; Pitcairn's Criminal 
Trials of Scotland, vol. i. ; Dquglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), ii. 517-18; Lord Lindsay's 
Lives of the Lindsavs; Jervise's Lands of the 
Lindsays ; Lindsay Pedigree, by W. A. Lindsay, 
in the College of Arms.] T. F. II. 

LINDSAY, ALEXANDER (d. 1639), 
bishop of Dunkeld, was the younger son of 
J ohn I .indsav of Evelick, Perthshire, member 
of a younger branch of the Lindsays, earls of* 
' Crawford. For some time he was regent in 
. St. Leonard's College, St. Andrews, and on 
, 7 Sept. 1591, he was ordained minister of St. 

Madoes, Perthshire. When the general as- 
, sembly in May 1 602 resolved t o appoint certain 
| of their number to wait on the popish earls to 
endeavour to convert them to protestantism, 
Lindsay was one of the two chosen to deal 
with tlie Earl of Errol ( Caldekwood, vi. 1 16 ; 

: Jtcy. P. C. Scoff, vi. 380). In January 1606-7 
he was appointed con stunt moderator of the 
j presbytery of Perth, but they refused to ac- 
| cept him until 7 March, and various ministers 
were subsequently prosecuted for continued 
cont.umnciousness in the matter (ib. vii. 886- 
390). In October 1607 the bishopric of Dun- 
keld was bestowed on Lindsay after it had 
been refused by James Melville. He was a 
member of the ecclesiastical high commission 
appointed in 1610 (ib. viii. 419). He took 
part with several other bishops in tlip corona- , 
tion of Charles I at Holyrood in 1633. He op- 
posed the introduction of the service-books 
in 1638 (Spalding, Mnnorialls , i. 88), but 
together with other bishops was in the same 
year deposed by the general assembly, the 
special accusation against him being that lie 
was avaricious, and that he had been guilty 
of a variety of ecclesiastical irregularities 1 
(for particulars see Gordon, Scots Affairs, 
ii. 146). Thereupon on 7 Dec. he bent tot ho 
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assembly ‘ in write his simple submission * 

( Robert Baillie, Letters and Journals, i. 
163), abjuring episcopacy (see The Mecanta- 
tion and Humble Submission of tiro Ancient 
Prelates of the Kingdom of Scotland, sub- 
scribed by their own Hand, and sent to the 
General Assembly : the Bishop of JJunke/d 
his Becantation, the Bishop of Orkney his 
llecantation, 1641). lie was deposed from . 
liis bishopric, but allowed to retain his paro- 
chial charge of St. M adoes. 1 1 o died in Octo- 
ber 1689, aged about seventy-eight-. By his 
wife, Barbara Bruce, who died in October 
1626, he had two sons — Alexander, who suc- 
ceeded to the estate of Eveliek, and Wil- 
liam, who succeeded to that of Kilspindie j 

and two daughters : Catherine, married to 1 
John Jiimdie of Lundie, and Helen, to Sir \ 
Patrick Tlay of Balfour. J 

[Calder wood's History ; Spalding's Memorialls j 
of the Truhlcs (Spalding Club) ; (Jordon's Scots j 
Affairs (Spalding Club); Kobeit Bail lie's Letters j 
and Journals (Baimatyne ( 'I n f >) ; 1 { ew Scott’s Fasti ; 
TJccles. Scot. ii. (!(i(), 837 8 ; Keith's Scottish j 
Bishops ; Lord Lindsay’s Lives of the Lindsays.] : 

T. F. H. | 

LINDSAY, A I , EXAXDE Ii, second 

Loud Spin in (</. 1646), was the eldest son 
of Alexander, first lord Spynie [q.v.], by 
his wife Jean Lyon. He was still a minor ! 


his appointment as commander-in-chief was 
confirmed 28 June 1633. 

In the dispute with the covenanters, Spynie 
supported the king. lie joined Montrose 
at Perth after the battle of Tibbermuir in 
September 1644 (Spaldino, Memorials, ii. 
401), and with him on the 14th entered 
Aberdeen (ib. p. 408), but when Montrose 
two days afterwards vacated the city be was 
taken prisoner, and finally sent*south to 
Edinburgh (ib. pp. 410, 4i6). He died in 
March 1646. 

lie married first, Joanna Douglas, and 
secondly, Lady Margaret Hay, only daught er 
of George, first, earl of Kinnoul [q. v.J By his 
first wife he lutd no issue, but by his second 
he had two sons — Alexander, master of Kin- 
noul, and George, who succeeded him as third 
lord— and two daughters: Margaret, married 
to William Fullarton of Fullarton, and 
Anne, who died unmarried. 

[Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials; Balfour's Annals; 
Spalding's Memorial Is ; Monro's Expedition with 
the worthy Scotch Regiment, (1637); Lord Lind- 
say's Lives of the Lind- ays; Jervise’s Lands of 
the Lindsays; Lindsay Pedigree, by W. A. Lind- 
say, in the College of Arms; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), ii. 518.] T. F. H. 

LINDSAY, ALEXANDER, secondLoui) 
Bawarres and first Earl op Bau'ARREs 


at the time of his father’s murder in 1607 ; 
but when, in 1609. the trial of his lather’s 
murderer was not proceeded with on account 
of the absence of a prosecutor, a protest was 
made on his behalf and that of the other in- 
fant children that their ultimate right of pro- 
secution should not he invalidated. Spynie, 
however, alter he came of age, agreed to 
waive his right of prosecution, on Lindsay of 
Edzell, tho murderer, aflirmiug * by his great 
aith’ that the slaughter was accidental, ami 
undertaking to pay a sum of eight thousand 
merks, and make over to him and his sister 
the lands of Garlobank, Perthshire. Edzell, 
on 7 March 1617, obtained a remission for the 
slaughter under the great seal. 

Spynie was one of the Scottish lords who 
attended the funeral of James 1 in West- 
minster Abbey in 1626 (Bauolr, Anna/s, 
ii. 1 IS). On 2 June 1626 lie was made com- 
mander-in-ehief in Scotland for life. Having 
raised a regiment of three thousand foot for 
the king of Denmark (ib. p. 164), he served 
with distinction under Gustavus Adolphus. 
In 1628 he threw himself into Stralsund, 
then held by Sir Alexander Leslie [q.v.] 
against Wallenstein, and rendered him aid of 
prime importance, his regiment being chosen 
to make a sally against an attacking party 
of the enemy, which drove them hack on the 
»niain body. After his return to Scotland, 


(1618-1669), born 6 July 1618, was eldest 
son of David, first lord Balcarres, son of 
John Lindsay, lord Menmuir [q.v.], by 
Lady Sophia tteton, third daughter of Alex- 
ander, first earl of Dunfermline, lord high 
chancellor of Scotland. Th*e first Lord Bal- 
carres, created 27 June 1033, devoted much 
attention to t he study of alchemy and kin- 
dred sciences, and left in manuscript several 
volumes of transcripts and translations from 
the works qf the Rosicrucians. He also 
possessed keen literary tastes, and was a cor- 
respondent of Drummond of Ilawthornden 
and Scot of Scotstarvet, His ecclesiastical 
sympathies were with the covenanters, and 
the son was educated at the school of Had- 
dington under the superintendence of David 
Forret, afterwards a well-known minister of 
the kirk. Succeedinglfis father in March 1641, 
he was one of the noblemen present at the 
meeting of the estates in July, and served 
on various committees. In 1043 he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the troops levied 
in Fife, Kiuross, Aberdeen, and Forfar (Spald- 
ing, Memorialls, ii. 294). He was at Marston 
Moor in J uly 1 644. On 26 Feb. J 646. he was 
sent north with his horse-regiment tq Aber- 
deen to await the arrival of Major-general 
Baillie from Perth, and he took parkin the 
strategic movements that fol lowed* - . -'-A bo ut 
j the 20th, his regiment while lying near 
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Coupar Angus, was surprised and routed by 
men under Forbes of Skellater and Lord Gor- 
don. At Alford on 25 July, his precipitate 
attack on the enemy caused his regiment to 
be driven from the field by Lord Gordon 
before the main battle commenced, but he 
nevertheless received the thanks of parlia- 
ment. for his ‘ worthy carriage and good ser- 
vice ’ (Balfour, Annals, iii. 295). No better 
fortune awaited him and Baillie at Kilsyth 
on 1 5 Aug., but their disastrous defeat may 
fairly be attributed to -the fact that their 
counsel was rejected by the committee of 
estates.- Balcarres, who was again in com- 
mand of the horse, fled to West Lothian, 
and came that night to Colinton with only 
ten or twelve horsemen. On 18 July 1646 
he was chosen one of the committee of 
estates. . When King Charles intimated his 
intention of delivering himself up to the 
Scott ish army at Newark, Balcarres was sent 
by the Scottish parliament to the king to | 
induce him to come to terms with the kirk, ; 
but t he negotiation proved fruitless (see me- ! 
morandum in Robert Bailt.ie’s Letter* and 
Journals, Y\. 514-5). On 20 July 1047 the king 
nominated Balcarres keeper and captain of 1 
Edinburgh Castle. lie took part in the * on- j 
gagement ’ for the rescue of the king in the j 
following j r ear, thus severing his connection 
withthe covenantingparty (see A n A ecount of 
any accession the Earl of Iialcarre s had to the 
late Engagement : with a Justification of the 
Letter written by liis lordship to the Committee 
of Estates, 1649 # reprinted in 1888 in Frag- 
ments relating to Scottish History). Not- 
withstanding his support of the engagement , 
he was in July 1649 admitted to parliament 
(Balfour, Annals, iii, 418). On 5 July 
1050 he was named a commissioner of the 
exchequer (ib. iv. 78), and on the 20th ap- 
pointed one of the committee for the king’s 
coronation (ib. p. 123). He strongly opposed 
the intolerant attitude of the western cove- 
nanters, and proposed that the letter sent 
them by parliament should not be ‘ seffc 
a letter but as aue order’ (ib. p. 192). 

The catastrophe to the covenanting army 
at Dunbar tended greatly to strengthen the 
influence of the moderate party, and of this 

{ >arty„Balcarres now became the recognised 
lead. On 9 Jan 1651 he was created Karl 
of Balcarres, and about the. same time ap- 
pointed hereditary governor of Edinburgh 
Castle.; When the King passed south into 
England, Balcarres was appointed one of a 
committee of estates for the defence of the 
northern part of the kingdom. Already 
he ha#; been obliged to sell his plate for 
2,000^ and. in the interests of the king he 
now flgtbrtgaged his estates for 0,000/. more. 


After the king’s defeat, at Worcester in De- 
cember, Balcarres capitulated at Forces (see 
‘The Artie kells of Capitulntione between 
Alexander, lord Balcarres, and the English in 
December 1651 ’ in Balfour’s Annals, iv. 
845-6). In November 1652 be settled with 
his family at St. Andrews. After the recall of 
Monck, Balcarres joined the uprising in the 
highlands under Glencairn ; and at the king’s 
special* request he shortly afterwards pro- 
ceeded to France to advise with him as to the 
I methods ofrelmbilitating the royal cause. In 
j accordance with his recommendation, Mid- 
j dleton was despatched to Scotland, but the 
I coalition was soon broken up by internal 
discord. In May 1054 Balcarres and Sir 
Robert, Moray were sent to France to give 
the king an account of n flairs in Scotland, 
and to submit to him certain proposals (see 
Proposals submitted to his Majesty King 
Charles 11 by the liiyht Hon. Alex. Earl of 
Ualearros, 1054). The chief rooommenda- 
t ion of 1 he Scott ish royalists was t hat Charles 
should land in the highlands and advance 
southwards: and the king seems to have ap- 
proved of the recommendation (see Instruc- 
tions from his Majesty Kiny Charles II to the 
Right lion. A /ex. Lindsay, Earl of Balcarres, 
1054), although it was soon discovered that 
meantime the scheme was not feasible. The 
estate of Balcarres having been sequestrated, 
he did not ret urn to Scotland, but continued 
to reside at the court of Charles. Although 
the representations of Clarendon on one oc- 
casion led to his dismissal, he was soon re- 
stored to favour, and he enjoyed much of the 
exiled king's esteem and confidence. lie 
died at Breda in August 1659, according to 
Robert Baillie, of grief at the ill success of 
the rising of that year (Letters and Journals, 
iii. 187). After the Restorntionhe was buried 
at Balcarres on 12 June 1668. 

According to Richard Baxter, lie was * of 
excellent learning, judgment, and honesty, 
none being praised equally with him for 
learning and understanding in ull Scotland’ 

( Ref ignite , pt. i. p. 121); and his wisdom, 
justice, courage, and piety, are also highly 
eulogised in a commemorative poem by Cow- 
lev. Bv his wife, Anna Mackenzie, daughter 
and coheiress of Colin Mackenzie, first earl 
of .Sea forth, who, according to Baxter, had 
marched with him and lain out of doors with t 
him on the mountains, or as Cowley puts it 
‘did till his labours and his cares divide,’ he 
had two sons — Charles Lindsay, second earl, 
ind Colin Lindsay [q. v.), third earl, of Bal- 
carres — and three daughters : Anne, who be- 
came a nun; Sophia, married to tfye Hon. 
Charles Campbell, third son of the ninth 
Earl of Argyll ; and Harriet, married to Sir 
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Duncan Campbell, baronet of Aucliinbreck. 
In 1671 the Dowager-countess of Balcarres 
married Archibald Campbell, ninth Earl of 
Argyll [q, v.] who was beheaded in 1685. 

[Sir James Balfour's Annals ; Robert Bail lie’s 
Letters and Journals (Bannatyne Club) ; Spald- 
ing’s Memorial Is (SpuldingClub); Nicolls's Diary 
(Bannatyne Club) ; Limont’s Diary (Bannatyne 
Chib); Guthry’s Memoirs ; Clarendon’s History 
of the Rebellion; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), i. 108 ; Lord Lindsay’s Lives of tho 
Lindsays ; Jcrvise’s Lands of l lie Lindsays; Lind- 
say Pedigree, by W. A. Lindsay, in the College 
of Arms.] T. F. II . 

LINDSAY, ALEXANDER, sixth Earl 
or Balcarres (1752-1825), eldest son of 
James, fifth earl of Dalcarres, by Anne T>al- 
rymplo, youngest daughter of Sir Robert Dal- 
rvmple of Castletown, was born on 18. Ian. j 
1752. 1 1 is father, the son of Colin Lindsay, 
third earl [q. v.], commanded a troop of j 
gentlemen on the side of the Pretender 
at Sherifl’muir, hut receiving pardon from 
the government on the ground of his youth, 
obtained a commission in the army. Al- 
though he specially distinguished himself 
at the battle of Dett ingen on 10 June ! 
17451, George 11 refused him promotion, on ! 
the ground that he had previously ‘ drawn j 
his sword in the Stuart cause.’ lie there- j 
upon quitted the army, and in his rot irement , j 
besides devoting much at 1 ent ion t o t In* science 1 
of agriculture, compiled a family history, j 
which was largely made use of by Douglas 
for Ills * Scott ish Peerage,’ and by Lord Lind- 
say for his ‘Lives of the Lindsays.’ The 
son, at the age of fifteen, entered the army 
os ensign in the fifteenth foot then stationed 
at.Oibraltar. After succeeding to the peerage • 
on the death of his father on 20 Feb. 1768, j 
he went' to Germany, where lie studied for 


tho attack of the American army under Gene- 
ral Arnold. On account, however, of the 
convention made by Burgoyne at Saratoga 
on 13 Oct., he was compelled to surrender, 
and did not obtain his liberty till 1779. 

While a prisoner in America he had been 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 24th regi- 
ment, and in February 1782 he was raised 
to the rank of colonel, and made lieutenant- 
colonel, comraandiilg the second battalion 
of the 71st foot. In 1784 he was chosen 
representative peer for Scotland, and the 
same year made a forcible speech in support- 
ing the bill for the restoration of forfeited 
estates, which passed on 1 8 Aug. He ,was 
chosen a representative peer at succeeding 
elections up till his death. On 27 Aug. 1789 
he was made colonel of the 63rd foot, retain- 
ing the command till his death, and in 1793 
he was gazetted major-general. On the out- 
break of the war in the latter year he was 
appointed to the command of the forces in 
Jersey, and in tho following year becafno 
governor of Jamaica. There he manifested 
great energy as well as tact in the suppres- 
sion in 1795 of a rebellion of tho Maroons, 
and the House of Assembly acknowledged 
bis exceptional services by subscribing seven 
hundred guineas to present him with a sword, 
lie remained in Jamaica through a period of 
great difliculty till 1801. In 1798 he was 
made lieutenant-general, and in 1803 was 
raised to the full rank of general. After his 
return to England he resided chiefly at Haigh 
Hall, near Wigan, Lancashire, the inherit- 
ance of h is wi fe El izabeth, daughter of Charles 
1 >al rymple of North Berwick. On being in- 
troduced by George III to the American 
general Arnold, he is said to have exclaimed 
•What., the traitor Arnold ?’ A duel re- 
sulted. After Arnold fired Balcarres walked 


two years at the university of Gottingen. 
In 1771 he was appointed by purchase cap- 
tain in the 42nd highlanders, and in 1775 
major of the 53rd foot, then under orders to 
sail for Canada on the outbreak of the Ame- 
rican war. In the following year lie ob- 
tained the command of a battalion of light 
infantry. At the battle of Ticonderoga on 
7 July 1777, though thirteen builds passed 
through bis clothing, he had the good fortune 
to receive only a slight wound in the left 
thigh. At the head of his battalion he 
stormed the heights of Jfuberton. On 7 Oct. 
following, while the position of the army was 
most critical and dangerous, lie, hv the death 
of General Frazer, became brigadier-general, 
lie lmd strongly fortified his own battalion, 
in view of possible eventualities, and re- ! 
ceiving within his entrenchments the other j 
‘routed battalions, he wus able to frustrate 


away. ‘Why don’t you fire, my lord P * ex- 
claimed Arnold. ‘ Sir,’ replied Balcarres over 
his shoulder, ‘ I leave you to the executioner.’ 
He died at Haigli Hall on 27 May 1825. On 
the (ffcath of George, twenty-secon^ earl of 
Crawford, in 1 808, he became de jure twenty- 
t bird Earl of Crawford, but did not claim the. 
title, which by decision of the House of Lords 
was adjudicated to his son, the seventh Earl 
of Balcarres, on 11 Attg. 1848. j 

lie had four sons-— James, twenty-fojirth 
earl of Crawford ; Charles Robert, collector 
of taxes at Agra, India; and Richard and 
Edwin who died young — and two daughters t 
Elizabeth Keith, married to R. E. Heathcote, 
esq., of Longton Hall, StajEfordshli^.^ijmd 
Anne, to Robert W. Ramsey of Bai£i»rvie, 
Fifeshire. . .• • 

The sixth earl completed the * c MeiUpirs 
of the Lindsays’ begun by his father^jEarl 
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James. lie also loft in manuscript ‘ Anec- 
dotes of a Soldier’s Life.’ A selection from 
his correspondence during tho Maroon war is 
published in the appendix to Lord Lindsay’s 
* Lives of the Lindsays.’ 

[ Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 1.74- 
175 ; Burlce’s Poo rage ; Lord Lindsay’s Lives of 
the Lindsays.] T. F. II. 

• LINDSAY, Silt ALEXANDER (1785- 
1872), general, colonel-commandant royal 
(late Bengal) artillery, son of James Lind- 
say, was born in 1785, and at the age of nine 
received an ensigney in the old 104th (royal 
Manchester volunteers) regiment of foot, in 
which he became lieutenant in 1705. The 
regiment was disbanded in the same year, 
and Lindsay remained on half-pay as a re- , 
duced officer to the end of his long life. Tie j 
entered the Royhl Military Academy, Wool- j 
wich, and passed out in 1.803, as a cadet, for j 
tho Bengal artillery, and received his first, j 
Indian commission as first lieutenant (on | 
augmentation) 14 Aug. 1804. He became , 
captain on 26 March 1813, major on 30 June j 
1820, lieutenant-colonel on 1 May 1824, | 
colonel and colonel-commandant on 2 July 
1835. He served with the Bengal foot artil- 
lery at the siege of Gohud in 1806; at the 
sieges of Komanur and Gunnowrie and other 
affairs in Bundolkund in 1 807-8. While with 
the Dinapore division of Ochterlony’s army 
in the Nepal campaigns of 1814-16, he was 
very severely wounded at the siege of Har- 
riarpore "in 1810, a musket-ball shattering 
the forefinger <fhd thumb of the right hand, 
and entering the fight hip-joint, lie took 
part, .'however, in the siege of Hattras in 
March 1817, and in the operations against 
the Pindarrees in 1817-18. He was sub- 
sequently superintendent of telegraphs be- 
tween Calcutta and Chunar, and agent for the 
manufacture of gunpowder at Allahabad, 
until disqualified by promotion. He com- 
manded the Artillery of General Morrison’s 
division engaged in Arracan during the first 
Burmese, war. He became a major-general 
in 1838, lieutenant-general in 1851, general 
in 1869, was transferred to the royal army as 
a colonel-commandant with the Bengal ar- 
tillery in 1860, and was made K.C.B. in 1862. 
He had the East Indian Company's war 
medal, with clasps, for Nepal and Ava. I and- 
say married in 1820 the daughter of Captain 
Donald Mackenzie of Hartfield, Applecross, 
Rossstiire ; she died in 1863. Lindsay died at 
Barlybank, Perth, on 22 Jan. 1872, aged 87. 

i Knightage, 1871 ; English and Indian 
Amy ListS ; Stubbs’s Hist. Bomral Artillery 
(Londlrti, 1877 ), vols. i. ii. chips. ix. x. xi. xii. ; 
infolp^tion supplied by tho India Office.] 

II. M. 0. 


LINDSAY, ALEXANDER WILLIAM 
CRAWFORD, twenty-fifth Earl of Craw- 
ford and eighth Eart, ofBalcakres( 1812 - 
1880), was born at Muncaster Castle, Cum- 
berland, on, 16 Oct. 1812. lie was eldest 
son of James Crawford, earl of Crawford and 
Balearres, by Maria Margaret Francis Pen- 
nington, daughter of John, first baron Mun- 
caster. He was educated at Eton, where he 
began his career ns a book collector, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was 
created M.A. in 1833. lie spent liis life in 
studious pursuits, in. the collection of a mag- 
nificent library, and in travel. lie became 
learned in genealogy and history, and when 
bis father laid claim in 1 8 15 to the earldom 
of Crawford, which was decided in his favour 
in 1848, Lord Limlsay assisted in preparing 
the case. In 1850 lie assisted in prosecuting 
the family claim to the dukedom of Mont- 
rose*, which was, however, not admitted. 
On 15 Sept. 18(59 he succeeded to the earl- 
doms of Crawford and Balearres. Through 
life be was sincerely religious, and he devoted 
his last years to the study of religious history; 
bis sympathy with its artistic side resulted in 
his best work, * Sketches of the History of 
Christian Art.’ Crawford's health was not. 
good, and in November 1879 he visited 
Egypt.. The following April he removed to 
Florence, where lie died 13 Doc. 1880. His 
body was buried in the family vault, at 
Duneeht, Aberdeenshire. On 2 Dec. 1881 it 
was found that the tomb had been .broken 
open and t lie corpse st olen. The. affair created 
considerable excitement, and in March 1882 
j a party of spiritualists unsuccessfully at- 
J tempted to solve the mystery. On 18 July 
1882 the body was found near the rifled tomb 
by t he confession of Charles Suter or Soutar, 
who was arrested aud sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude as an accessory. It was con- 
veyed to Haigh Hall, near Wigan, Lan- 
cashire, and reinterred there. The earl 
married, 23 July 1 846, Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant-general James Lindsay of 
Balearres (1793 -1855), -who was grandson of 
James, fifth earl of Balearres. By her lio 
had James Ludovic, the present earl, and five 
daughters. 

The Crawford library, which tho earl 
took many years in bringing together, was 
housed at llaigli Hall, but. at the time of his 
death he was constructing for it a new build- 
ing at Duneclit. He endeavoured to make 
it representative of the literatures of all 
nations. lie always tried to procure tho 
first and the best editions of a book. Much 
of tho cataloguing he did himself. Where 
ho was unable to understand the language, 
he often had abstracts prepared for his use 
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"by competent scholars. Part of this magnifi- 
cent collection was sold hy Messrs. Sotheby 
during ten days, beginning 18 June 1887, and 
included, among other valuable editions of 
thtfhible, early romances, &c M the celebrated 
Mazarin bible, which realised 2,650 and 
the ‘Biblia Latina,’ printed in 140i?, which 
brought 1,025/. 

« Crawford’s chief works were : 1. ‘ Lives 

of the Lindsays,’ privately printed in 1885, 
published 1840; 2nd ed. J840, 8 vols. 8vo. 
2. * Letters on Egypt. Edom, and the Holy' 
Land,’ 1888, 2 vols. 8vo; 5th ed. 1852: a 
popular book of travel advancing theories of 
religion which he elaborated in later works. ; 
8. * Letter . . . on the Evidence and Theory 
of Christianity,’ 1841. 1. ‘ Ballads t rans- ; 

luted from the German,’ privately printed, ! 
Wigan, 1841. 5. ‘ Progression hy Anta- 
gonism,' 1840. 0. ‘ Sketches of the History of 

Christian Art,’ J 8 17, 8 vols.; 2nd ed. 1882. 

7. ‘ Reports of t he Montrose Claim,’ 1850, 4to. 

8. ‘Scepticism a Retrogressive Movement in 

Theology' and Philosophy,’ 1801. i>. ‘The 

Theory of the English Hexameters,’ 1802. 
10. ‘ Memoir of Anna Mackenzie, Countess of 
Balcarres’ (wife of Alexander, first earl of 
Balcarnw ), 1808. 11. ‘Conservatism: its 

Principle, Policy, and Practice,’ 1^08, 8vo. 
12. ‘Etruscan Inscriptions Analysed . , 
1872. 18. ‘Argo: the Golden Fleece, a 

Metrical Tale,’ 1 870. 1 1. ‘ The Earldom of 

Mar in Sunshine and Shade during Five 
Hundred Years,’ Edinburgh, 1882. 

[Times. 15 and 25 Dee. 18S0; Athenaeum. 
25 Dec. 1880; Sutton's Lancashire Authors; 
Annals of our Time ; Works.] W. A. J. A. 

LINDSAY, Lai>y AWE (1 750- 1825), 
authoress of ‘Auld Robin (dray.’ [See Baii- 
AAKD.] 

LINDSAY, COLIN, third Evnr. ofBab- 
CAKKB8 (1054 'r 1722 ), was the second son 
of Alexander .Lindsay, first earl of Balcarres 
[q. r.j, by his wife, Lady Anna Mackenzie, 
daughter and coheiress of Colin, first earl of 
Seaforth. He succeeded to the earldom, while 
still achild, on thedeath, at the age of twelve, 
of his brother Charles, second earl, 15 Oct. 
1002. In 1070 at the it go of sixteen, he was 
tresented at court by his cousin the Duke of 
.aiuderdale, when Charles If, partly because 
he conceived a liking for him personally, and 
partly in recognition of his father’s services, 1 
gave him command of a select cavalry troop 
manned by gentlemen in reduced circum- 1 
stances. Not. long afterwards he was married 
to Mademoiselle Mauritia fie Nassau, sister of 
Lady Arlington and the Countess of Nassau, 1 
and daughter of Louis do Nassau, count of 1 
Beverwaert and Auverquerque in Holland ; j 


[ but at the ceremony he, by mistake, placed a 
j mourning instead of a wedding ring on the 
i finger of the bride, who took the evil omen so 
! much to heart that she died within a year. 

: After her death he went to sea with the Duke 
, of York, under whom he dist inguished him- 
! self at t lie battle of Solobay, 28 May 1672. 

| l n 167 8 lie married Lady Jean Carnegie, eldest 
daughter of David, earl of Northesk, and 
thereby incurring the king’s displeasure, was 
forbidden to appear at court. Retiring to the 
country he occupied his leisure in study. On 
the death of his wife, six years afterwards, 
he was permitted to return to court, and on 
8 dune 1680 was made a privy-councillor 
and in 1682 sheriff of Fife. Along with 
Claverhouse he took active measures against 
the covenanters in Fife, and in January 1685 
obtained ft commission to y hold witn him a 
justiciary court for their trial (Fountaix- 
HAi.i., 7 fist. Notices, p. 602). 

After t he accession of .Tames II Balcarres 
was, on 3 Sept. 1686, appointed a commis- 
sioner of the treasury, and in 1688 was made 
lord-lieutenant of Fife. So much was he 
trusted by the king, that, when the scheme 
for the descent of the Prince of Orange be- 
came known, the chancellor, Lord Perth, was 
ordered to rely on his advice and that of the 
Earl of Cromarty in the measures to be 
adopted for the defence of Scotland. Lord 
Mel fort, secretary of state, however, who was 
jealous of Balcarres’s influence, rejected his 
suggested plan of defence as too expensive, 
and it was determined ins^ad to send the 
forces then available in Scotland southwards. 

! Balcarres, meanwhile, was sent by the Scot- 
i tish privy council to England to receive 
further instructions, and succeeded in reach* 
i ing London. After the king’s return from 
! Faversham. Balcarres, along with Dundee, 
waited on him on the morning of 17 Nov. in 
his bedroom at Whitehall. At the request 
of the king they accoimpanied*him on a walk 
■ in the Mall, when, having expressed his final 
determination to leave the country, he stated 
t hat on his arrival in France he would send 
Balcarres a commission to manage his civil 
affairs, and Dundee one to command the 
troops in Scotland. After the flight of tlio 
king Balcarres waited on the Prince of 
Orange, to whom he. was previously known 
through his first wife, the prince’s cousin. 
While expressing his respect for the prince, 
Balcarres declined to act against the king, 
whereupon the prince warned him of the 
danger he ran if he transgressed the law. 
Along with Dundee, Balcarres was £$rmitfed 
to return to Scotland, and they arrived in 
Edinburgh about the end of Feoruatj|^J 689. 
The Duke of Gordon was alreadynegouftting 
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the surrender of the castle, when Balcarres the invitation to join the Jacobite prince's 
and Dundee waited on him, and persuaded standard, and he was one of the most zealous 
him to hold out till he saw what the con- of his supporters. On the collapse of the 
vention of estates intended to do (Balcarres, rebellion, it was arranged, owing to the 
Mansurs, p, 24). On the capture of a mes- friendly interposition of Argyll and Marl- 
sengerfrom Ireland with letters to Balcarres borough, that on his surrendering he should 
from the king, Balcarres was seized and con- be sent to his own house at Balcarres. He 
tined in his own lodging (Letter of Balcarres remained a prisoner there under the charge 
27 June 1081) in Leven and Melville, Papers , of one dragoon till the indemnity. He spent 
p. 92). Ilis request for permission to live in retirement there the remainder of his life, 
m England (ib.) was refused, and on account finding a solace for his misfortunes in his 
of further compromising letters sent to him love of art and letters. He had latterly 
by Melfort, he was confined for four months so recovered his pecuniary posit ion as to be 
in the common gaol of Edinburgh ( Memoirs, able to purchase several good pictures by the 
pp. f 7-8). Soon after his release ho became Dutch masters and others, to ndd eonsider- 
conrectea with the Montgomery plot for j ably to his library, and also to found the 
Jan es’s restoration, and oil its discovery in j village which he named after himself Col ins- 
1690 he .left the country. He landed at j burgh (Siniur,P, History of Fife). lie died 
llariiburg, and while journeying to Holland, j at Balcarres in 1722, and was buried therein 
through Flanders, was seized by a party of , the private chapel of the family, 
banditti, who, however, agreed to free him on j Mucky describes him in 1 7 0C) as ‘ a gentle- 
payment of a hundred pistoles, which he man of very good natural parts,’ with 
succeeded in obtaining from the jesuits at j ‘ abundance of application, handsome in his 
the catholic college of Douay. He proceeded | person, very fair, and towards fifty years 
to St. Germains, where he was well received ! old ’ ( Memoirs , p. 245). Circumstances were 
by James, to whom he presented his ‘ Me- ! adverse to the useful employment of his 
nioirs touching the Revolution.’ On account j undoubted abilities, hut had the folly and 
of the misrepresentations of Melfort and j infatuation of James II been less, he might 
others, he, however, found it necessary, after j have been successful with Dundee in re- 
six months at St. Germains, to leave the : trieving the Jacobite cause. His ‘Memoirs 
court, and went to the south of France. ! touching the Revolution in Scotland,’ pub- 
Thenee lie sent an expostulatory letter to ; fished originally in 1714, reprinted 1754, and 
James. Ultimately the exiled king invited ! again, more correctly by the Bannatyne 
him to return; but he deemed acceptance of i Club, in 1841, are invaluable as a narrative 
the invitation injudicious while the old fa- of the proceedings and negotiations of the 
vourites were in power, and after a year’s supporters of the king in 1(588 90. 
sojourn in France finally settled with his By his second wife, Lady Jean Carnegie, 
family at Utrecht. Here he made the ac- Balcarres had a daughter Anne, married to 
quaintance of Bayle, Leclerc, and other Alexander, first earl of Kellie, and after- 
learned men. wards to James, third viscount. Kingston. 

Ultimately, through the interposition of j By his third wife, Lady Jean Ker, only 
Carstares and the Duke of Queensoerry, who | daughter of William, earl of Roxburgh, he 
wrote of him pityingly, as an ‘ instance of , had a son Colin, lord Cumberland, master 
the folly of Jiicobitism’ ( Carstares State ; of Balcarres, who died unmarried in 1708, 
Paper p. 020), he was permitted towards j and a daughter Margaret, who married John, 
the close of 1700 to return to Scotland. He j earl of Wigton. By his fourth wife. Lady 
was now in greatly impoverished eircum- ■ Margaret Campbell, eldest daughter of James, 
stances, and although the Duke of Marl- j second earl of Loudoun, he had seven chil- 
borough, an old friend and companion, ob- ! dren, of whom four survived him — two sons, 
tained for him a rent-charge of 500/. a year j Alexander (d. 1 7*50). fourth earl of Balcarres, 
for ten years upon the crown lands of Ork- ! and James, fifth earl, who fought with the 
ney, he was compelled'by his necessities , 1 Jacobites at Sheri Ifmuir, and afterwards under * 
before the ten years expired, to sell his rights ! George Hat Dettingen, and died 20 Feb. 
there. In his extremity he wrote to Queen | 17(58, and two daughters, Eleanor, married 
Anne, asking for the restoration of his pen- j to the Hon. James Fraser of Lonmny, Aber- 
sion of 1,000/. a year, of which he had been deenshire, third son of William, eleventh lord 
deprived, at the revolution, and in all pro- Salton, and Elizabeth, who died unmarried. 
babiUty some allowance was made him. He [i. or d Lindsay’s Lives of the LindsavR; Prc- 
was ippanted a privy councillor in April f a( . 0 by Lord Lindsay to Bnlcarres’s Memoirs 
170<vef|d supjiorted tho union with England (Bannatyne Club); Carstares State Papers; 
inl7v7> BiR m 1715 he was unable to resist Leven and Melville Papers (Bannatyne Club) ; 
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Lauder of Fountainhall’s Historical Notices; 
Napier’s Memorials of Viscount Dundee; Lind- 
say Pedigree, by W. A. Lindsay, in the College 
of Arms; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood\ 
i. 1C9-71.] T. F. H. ' 

LINDSAY, Sir DAVID, first. Earl or 
Crawford ( L365 ?-l 107), born between 1 3(50 
and 1305, was son of Sir Alexander Lindsay, 
third son of Sir David Lindsay of Crawford, 
by his wife, Catherine, daughter of Sir John 
Stirling of Glenesk. lie succeeded his fat her 
in the barony of ( rlenesk in 1382. He married 
about 1384 a daughter of Robert II, called in 
the earliest genealogies Catherine, but by 
.subsequent writers Elizabeth and also Jean. 
With her he obtained the barony of Strath- 
nairUjInverness-shire. lie ischiofly celebrated 
for his successful tournament with Lord 
Welles at London Bridge on 0 May 1390, 
described in great detail in WyntounV Crony- 
kil.’ When he had I .ord Wellesat his mercy, 
instead of slaying - him he helped him to rise 
and presented him to t he queen. Afterwards, | 
at the request of Uiclmrd II, he remained j 
for three months in England, enjoying the j 
splendid hospitality of the nobles, and en- 
gaging with ardour in their sports. Wyn- 
toun also describes a combat some years after- 
wards between Lindsay and a cateran of the 
Clan Doniehie, who were encountered by the 
Lindsays and Ogilvies while ravaging Gien- 
isla. 

On the death of his cousin-german, Sir 
James Lindsay, ninth lord of Crawford 
], in 1397, he succeeded to the barony 
of Crawford, and on 21 April 1398 he was, 
at a parliament held at Perth, invested 
with the earldom of Crawford. He is said 
to have erected after his return from Eng- 
land the chapel of St. Nicholas on a rock at 
the mouth of the harbour of Dundee ( Gene- 
alogy of 1023 quoted in Lord Lindsay’s 
Lives). It was he also who formed the town 
residence or ‘lodging ’ of the Earls of Craw- 
ford in the Xothergate, the south front of 
which, standing till comparatively recent 
times, bore the legend ‘David, Lord Lindsay, 
Earl of Crawford.’ Crawford had a safe-con- 
duct for a meeting with English com mis- j 
si oners, dated 22 Sept. 1 398 ( 7 iotuli Scot he, ii. 
142). It was on this occasion that he made 
his famous repartee (narrated by Wyntoun) 
to Sir Harry Percy, who had explained his 
appearance in armour by saying that it was 
not for fear of the Scots but of the English 
horsemen. ‘Ah! Sir Harry,’ he said, ‘ you 
have been more sorely bestead by Scotsmen 
(alluding to Otterburn) than you have ever 
been by English horsemen.’ On 1 Jan. 1401- 
1402 Crawford gave a letter of service to 
Louis, duke of Orleans, and for about three 


years afterwards seems to have been engaged 
in enterprises on behalf of France. Jn Fe- 
bruary 1 405 he addressed a letter to It^pry IV 
of England in reference to the capture of 
some merchantmen of St. Andrews by the 
English in violation of a truce. On 5 March 
1405-0 he was appointed deputy chamborlain 
j north of the Forth ( Exchequer Rolls, iii. 61 3). 

[ He died in February 1407 at his castle of 
Finhnven, which he is said to have founded, 
and was buried in Greyfriars Church, Dun- 
| dee. 

! Crawford erected the church of Lethnot 
into a prebend of the cathedral of Brechin in 
1 38 1 ( Jieg. Episc. Brechin, i. 21), and endowed 
a chaplainry in its chapel of St. Beteman 
(Lord Lindsay, hires of the Lindsays). He 
bad four sons: Alexander, bis successor, 
David of Now dusk, Gerard, and possibly In- 
gidram, bishop of Aberdeen ; and two daugh- 
ters, Marjory, married to Sir William Dou- 
glas of Loclileven, and Elizabeth, married 
to Sir Robert Keith fq. v.l Marshal of Scot- 
land. 

[Wyntonn’s Chronicle; Brewer’s Scotichroni- 
eon ; Holinshed’s Chronicle ; Itotuli Scotiae ; 
Exchequer Rolls of Scotland; Lord Lindsay’s 
Lives of tho Lindsays; Jorvis’s Lands of the 
Li ndsays ; Douglas’s Peeragoof Scotland (Wood), 
i. 375-6 ; Pedigree of the Lindsays, by W. A. 
Lindsay, in the College of Arms.] T. F. H. 

LINDSAY, DAVID, fifth Earl of Craw- 
ford and first Dukb of Montrose (1440 ?- 
[ 1495), born about 1440, was eldest son of 
| Alexander Lindsay, fourth .earl [q.v.l, by his 
w i fe , Elizabeth, 'daughter ol'Sir David D unbar. 
Tie succeeded to tho earldom on the death of 
his father in 1454. For some time he was 
held in captivity by James, earl of Douglas, 
and on 24 Feb. 1458-9 he gave a grant of 
certain lands to Herbert Johnstone of Dali- 
bank for abducting him from the earl. Du- 
ring his minority he was placed under the 
care of his paternal uncle Walter Lifldsay of 
J Beaufort, but in February 1459 he*became 
the ward of James, first lord Hamilton (d. 

1 179) [q. v.], on being married to his daughter 
Elizabeth. Some time before his minority 
expired he was in 1461 permitted to enter 
into ]> os session of the barony of Crawford- 
Lindsay, Lanarkshire. Crawford was one 
of a commission appointed on 28 Nov. 1465 
to moot with the English ambassadors on 
4 Dec. following (Cal. Document 8 relating 
to Scotland , vol. iv. entry 1362). On - li Maxell 
following he obtained a safe-conduct to pass 
through the English king’s dominions of 
England or elsewhere for three years (ib. 
1366), and on 21 Feb. 1466-7 he obflinftd 
a safe-conduct for two years to pass betweeh 
Scotland and England (ib. 1368). On 2$Nov. 
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146Mie obtained a warrant to pass to France, 
Brit|any, Picardy, &c. (ib. 1382). 

•Crawford was one of the jury who sat at 
tho«frial of the Boyds in 1169, and after their 
fall he rose rapidly in wealth and influence, 
lie had on 19 Oct. 1466 obtained a charter 
yf the sheriffdom of Forfar, and on 9 March 
1472-3 he received a grant of t lie third of 
the lordships of Brechin and Novar for life. 
In July 1473 he was appointed keeper of 
Berwick for three years, lie was frequently 
employed on important embassies to England, 
and on 26 Oct. 1474 acted as proxy for 
James III at his betrothal to the Princess 
Cecilia of England. On 6 Dec. of this year 
he made a new entail of the family estates, 
sett ling them on his heirs male for ever. On 
the rebellion of MacDonald of the Isles in 
1476 he was appointed lord high admiral, but 
MacDonald gave in his submission before it 1 
was necessary to proceed against him. In ; 
1480 he was appointed master of the house- I 
hold. lie took part in the raid of Lauder in ! 
I48S, when the king’s favourite Cochrane 
[see CocinuxE, Robert, Earl of Mar] was 1 
hanged over the bridge there. Crawford was j 
not, however, concerned in the further pro- j 
ceedings against the king. In 1483 he was ; 
appointed lord chamberlain. To aid in with- 
standing the designs of Angus and the other j 
malcontent nobles, he was on 11 Jan. 1 187-8 , 
appointed joint high justiciary with Iluntly J 
of the north of Scotland. Aft er the pacifica- j 
tion of Blackness he was, on 18 May 1488, j 
created Duke of Montrose, the first instance 
of the dignity of duke being conferred on a 
Scotsman not a member of the royal family. 
In the battle of Sauchieburn on the 11th of 
the following June, Montrose was severely 
wounded and taken prisoner, lie received 
his liberty on a ransom, but was deprived 
of all his offices. Having obtained the 
offer] of a free pardon from James IV on 
condition of resigning the hereditary sheriff- 
dom of Angus to Andrew, lord Gray, he 
finally, while protosting against the trans- 
ference as illegal, agreed on 6 Nov. 1488 to 
resign it. He thus escaped tho consequences 
of the act passed on 18 Oct. annulling all 
grants made by the late king during the 
eighty preceding months. On 19 Sept. 1489 
he received a new charter of the dukedom of 
Montrose for life, and in February 1489-90 
was chosen -a member of the privy council. 
He died at Finhaven about Christmas 1495, 
and was buried in the Greyfriars Church, 
Dundee. A petition was presented in 1848 
to the queen by the Earl of Crawford and 
Btjdcqflrres, claiming the dukedom of Mont- 
rose on the ground that the first patent still 
held gjpod, inasmuch as it was not specially 
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mentioned as abolished ; but the House of 
Lords on 5 Aug. 1853 decided against the 
claim. After Crawford’s death the lordship 
of Crawford was, on 21 Jan. 1495-0, bestowed 
on the Earl of Angus, it being declared for- 
feited by the Duke of Montrose, on account 
of his having sold it or part of it wit hout 
j the king’s consent {lief/. Mag. Sig. 1424— 
j 1513, entry 2298). 

j By his wife, eldest daughter of James, 
j first lord Hamilton, he had two sons — Alex- 
j ander, lord Lindsay, and John, master of 
: Crawford, who became sixth earl. The two 
J brothers in 1489 quarrelled and fought, when 
| 1 lie elder was mortally wounded. The Duke 
1 of Montrose married as his second wife Mar- 
garet Carmichael. 

[Cal. Documents relating to Scotland, vol. i v. ; 
Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer, vol. i. ; 
Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. vol. i. ; Histories of Bu- 
chanan. Leslie, and Lindsay of Pitscottie ; 
Riddell’s Abstract of the Crawford Case, 1851 ; 
Lord Lindsay’s Lives of the Lindsays; Lind- 
say Pedigree, by W. A. Lindsay, in tho College 
of Arms ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), 
i. 37«.] T. F. 11. 

LINDSAY or LYNDSAY, Sir DAVID 
(1490-1555), Scottish poet and Lyon king of 
arms, was the son of David Lyndsay of tho 
Mount in the parish of Monimail, Fife, and 
of Garmylton, two miles north of Hadding- 
ton. At which of his father’s seats he was 
horn is uncertain, and so is the place of 
his school education, which, if in Fife, was 
probably Cupar; if in Lothian, Haddington. 
The tenor of his character in after-life perhaps 
turns the balance in favour of Haddington, 
the school of John Major, Gavin Douglas, 
and John Knox, possibly also of William 
Dunbar and George Buchanan. In 1508-9 
the name ‘Da Lindesay ’ occurs next to tho 
name ‘ Da Betone,’ the future cardinnl, 
among tho students incorporated as gradu- 
ates of tho college of St. Salvator, which, as- 
suming, as is almost certain, the entry refers 
to the poet, would give the period between 
1505 and 1508 as that of his university 
studies. Iu the ‘Exchequer Rolls’ of 1508, in 
the list of servants of Queen Margaret, there 
appears * Unus vocatus Lyndesav in arena 
[the stable] quondam domini principis,’ who 
received by the king’s command 4?. 8««. 4 d. 
for his fee and his horses’ keep (xiii. 127). If 
this refers to David Lyndsay, as is probable, 
it proves that he entered the royal service as 
equerry to the elder Prince James, one of the 
sons ot‘ James IV, who died in infancy. He 
was certainly attached to the court before the 
birth of J ames V, as the‘ Treasurer’s Accounts ’ 
show he received a quarterly payment of 10/. 
from 1 Nov. 1511 to 2 Aug. 1512. On 12 Oct. 

v 
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1511 he took part as an actor before 
James and Margaret Tudor at Holy rood, 
and 3/. 4*. was paid for his ‘ play coat of 
blue and yellow tafleties.’ James V was 
bom on 12 April 1512, and Lyndsay himself 
relates that he became an usher (hostiarius) 
to the young prince, an office he continued to 
hold till J une 1 522, with a yearly salary of 40/, 
In some of the entries in the treasurer s books i 
he is styled ‘ Keeper of the kingis gracis . 
person.’ When the weird apparition of an j 
old man appeared in St. Michael’s Church, j 
Linlithgow, and warned the king against 
the campaign which ended at Flodden, 
Robert Lindsay of Pitscott.ie |q. v.] refers to 
Lyndsay and John Inglis (the king's mar- 
shal ), then young men, and special servants j 
to the king, as ‘ being present beside the king, j 
who thought, they might have speired [asked] j 
further tidings of the man.’ The historian 
must have known Lyndsay, but he does not 
name him as his authority. Buchanan goes j 
further, and says : ‘ Amongst those who stood 
next the king was David Lyndsay of the 
Mount, a man of unsuspected probity and 
veracity, attached to literature, and during 
life invariably opposed to falsehood ; from 
whom, unless I had received the story as 
narrated, vouched of truth, I had omitted to j 
notice it as one of the commonly reported 
fables.’ Few ghost stories have had better 
vouchers. The duties of Lyndsay as attendant 
on the infant king are described in more than 
one poem. He carried the prince in his arms, 
sang and played to him, and amused him by 
disguising himself as * the greislie gaist of 
Gye,’ or told fairy talcs of ‘ Red Etin ’ and 
‘ Gyre Carlyng,’ the romances of Tyre, Thebes, 
and Troy, the deeds of A rthur, and ‘ the stories 
of leal lovers.’ At a later date, in the ‘ Com- 
plaint of the I’apyngo,’ he describes the ideal 
of the instruction of a prince, which he at- 
tempted to realise as James grow from boy 
to manhood. But Gavin Dunbar, afterwards 
archbishop of Glasgow, and not Lyndsay, is 
described as the king’s master, or chief tutor, 
with John Bellenden, archdeacon of Moray, 
as his assistant. Lyndsay was only his play- 
fellow. 

In 1522 Lyndsay married Janet. Douglas, 
already like himself in the royal service, and 
described in the records after her marriage as 
the king’s seamstress, receiving 10/. a year. 
Neither Lyndsay’s position nor that of his wife 
indicates that they belonged to the highest 
rank of the landed gentry. Lyndsay’s sym- * 
pathies were from the first with the people, 
and his writings show that, while taking part 
in the life of tlie court, he did not hesitate to 
rebuke its vices. He was a personal favourite 
of the young king, but protested against his 


immorality and the flatteiy of his false 
friends. Xri June 1520 a revolution placed 
Angus at. the head of the government, nomin- 
ally carried on in the name of the young king, 
who was treated as a cipher by the contend- 
ing parties [see under James V of Scotland]. 
The royal tutors, Dunbar and Bellenden, as 
well as Lyndsay, were dismissed. Lyndsay 
alludes in ‘ The Complaint’ to the ‘ new rew- 
inds,’ taking 

that young Prince frorne tho .senilis, 
Qubaro he, under obedience, 

Was lernand vertew and science. 

When in July 1528 James escaped from 
the domination of Angus, he promoted the 
guides of his boyhood, and not later than 1529 
Lyndsay was appointed Lyon king of arms, 
with an annual grant out of tho lands of 
Luthrie in Fife, as his fee, and the honour 
of knighthood. Henceforth he discharged 
the double office of head of the College of 
Heralds and poet laureate of the Scottish 
court. In the former capacity he took part 
in several embassies of the reign, while in 
the latter he expressed with the greatest free- 
dom his views on the reformation of church 
and stuto, and became t he poet of the Scot- 
tish Reformation, as Dunbar had been of the 
Scottish Renaissance. 

The literary production of Lyndsay, like 
that of Knox, began lat e. He was already a 
man of thirty-seven when he wrote, accord- 
ing to Chalmers towards the eml of 1528, his 
first poem ‘TheDreme,’ but as this was not 
printed till after his death, by Samuel Jascuy, 
in Paris, in 1558, the date of' composition de- 
pends on internal evidence. It cannot have 
been circulated before the overthrow of Angus 
in 1528. The reference to the king seems to 
imply that his boyhood was already past, 
while the poet says of himself that his youth 
was now ‘ nere over blawin.’ Laing suggests 
an emendation to ‘ lang ower blawiflt, ’which 
would harmonise better with Lyndsay’s own 
age, but is against the rules of textual criti- 
cism. ‘ The Dreme,’ a common form of medi- 
aeval poetry, is introduced by an epistle to 
King James, and a prologue, which represents 
the poet overcome by Morpheus on a wintry 
and stormy night, when ‘Dame Remem- 
brance’ conducts him, like Dante, through 
earth to the lowest hell, from hell to purga- 
tory, thence to earth, and finally to heaven. 
His request that he might remain in heaven 
is refused, and the vision takes a rapid survey 
of t he kingdoms of the earth, closing with a 
description of Scotland. A reply to the poet’s 
question whence the poverty of Scotland 
arises is given by ‘John the Commounweill,’ 
who attributes it to the robbery and pppres- 
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sion rife on the borders, in the highlands, and 
the isles, and the want of justice and policy, 
which will not be supplied till Scotland is 
* gydit ’ 

Bo wysedomo of ano gude auld prudent kvng. 

For the proverb is 4 full trew : ’ 

Wo to the real me that lies owcr young ano king, j 

In this poem Lyndsny still expresses his 
belief in purgatory, and adores the Virgin, 
while he trusts to the king when he conies of 
age for the needed reforms in church and 
state. Next year, 1529, in ‘ The Compla> nt 
to the King,’ he rejoices that lie has lived to 
see the day when the new regent, Angus, 
and his party have 4 trotted over Tweed,’ and 
4 tl.ou [i.e. .James V] to no man art subjected.’ 

I i 1530, under cover of ‘The Testament 
and Complaynt of our Soverane Lordis 
Papyngo,’ he denounces with greater bold- 
ness the abuses of the court, prelates, and 
nobles. The 4 envoi ’ indicates that this piece, 


James V’s death which came from England. 
He drew tip a memoir for the king, unfor- 
tunately lost, of ‘the grot, tournament ’ given 
in honour of the queen of Hungary’s confir- 
mation as regent. Duringhis absence a writ 
passed the seals in favour of liis wife in cer- 
tain lauds on the Mill Hill of Cupar, and us 
she was confirmed in the conjunct, fee of both 
his estates ofGarmylton and the Mount in the 
same year, and again in 1538 and 1542, the 
conjecture that their marriage was not happy 
appears ill founded. Lyndsay was doubtless 
engaged ou embassies in connection with the 
early projects for the king’s marriage. It is 
certain that in the spring of 153(5, when the 
choice had fallen on Mario tie Bourbon, 
Lyndsay accompanied the Duke of Albany 
and other envoys, although his name does 
not appear among t he signatories of the treaty 
of marriage concluded at Cremieux in Dau- 
phiuu on 6 March 1530. Probably lie re- 
mained in France till the arrival of James in 
person, aud took part in the amusements with 


like his other early poems, was privately cir- which his marriage to Madeline, the daugh- 
culated, probably in manuscript. In a shorter ! ter of the French king, was celebrated in 
poem ho answers the king’s ‘ Flyting,’ in i Notre -Dame on 1 .lan. 1537. The lively 
which, under a thin disguise of imitating the account, of them by Hubert Lindsay of Pits- 
coarseness of the royal verses, he rebukes the ; cottio was perhaps dictated by his clansman, 
licentiousness of liis master, and exhorts him j the Lyon king. 

to a virtuous marriage with ‘ ane buckler I When the fragile Madeline died, within 
furtli of France.’ Tho confession of liis own ! forty days of her landing in Scot land, Lynd- 
immorality in early life, and regret for its eon- | say wrote ‘The Deploration of the Death of 
sequences, may have been a rhetorical arti- ■ Queen Magdalene/ in which lie describes 
fice to enable him to deal the more plainly J the pageants he had prepared for her reeep- 
with tho king. In ‘The Complaynt of i tion in Edinburgh. Lyndsay took an active 
Bagsche, the Ivingis auld Hound, to Dawtie, j share in the festivities t hat celebrated, in May 
the Kingis best belovit Dog, and his Com- j 1538, the marriage of .James to liis second 


panions,’ composed a few years later, his 
satire is turned against the courtiers, who 
during their term of royal favour indulged 
in violence. Probably under the name of 
4 Lanceman Lyndsay’s Dog,’ he praises him- 
self as a loyal and peaceable subject. 

In Jujfre 1531 Lyndsay went on his first 
embassy as Lyon king, with Sir John Camp- 
boll of Lundy, and David Panter, the king’s 
secretary, to the court of the Emperor 
Charles V. Tho embassy, which was ap- 
pointed by the parliament in the preceding 
April, obtained a renewal of the alliance be- 
t,ween Scotland and the Netherlands for a 
second tci*m of 100 years. According to the 
only extant letter of Lyndsay (written from 
Antwerp on 23 Aug., when he was returning 
home), the emperor and his sister Margaret, 
queen of Hungary, then governess of the 
Netherlands, admitted tho envoys to an 
audience at Brussels on the (5th. He 
remained in Brussels over seven weeks, to 
negotiate matters relating to tho Scottish 
merchants, and was able to deny rumours of 


; wife, Mary of Guise. When James met her 
j at St. Andrews, at the east end of the gate 
j of the new abbey, there was made for her a 
j high 4 triumphand arch he Sir David Lynd- 
[ say qitlia causit ane greyt cloud to cum out of 
the liovins down aboue thezeit [gate], out of 
the quliilk cloude cam downe ane fair lady 
most lyk ane au’gell, having the kev is of Scot- 
land in hir hand, and delyverit thayme to the 
quecnis grace in signe and taikin that, all the 
harts of Scotlande were opinfor receiving of 
tlie queen’s grace.’ He also composed verses 
for the occasion, 4 desyring hir to feir God 
and to serve him, and to reverence and obey 
liir husband.’ These verses are not pre- 
served, but liis 4 Justing betwixt James Wut- 
son and John Barbour,’ two physicians in 
the king’s sendee, which he composed about 
the same time, has survived, though it is the 
poorest of his poems. To the same period 
probably belongs one of the cleverest of bis 
short satires, 4 Ane Supplication directit to 
the Kingis Grace in contemptioun of Syde 
Tuillis.’ Lyndsay, like Knox, was moved to 
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indignation by the long trains which all ranks 
of women began to wear, in imitation pro- 
bably of Mary of Guise. 

On the feast of the Epiphany, 6 Jan. 1540, 
Lyudsay produced, according to Mr. David 
Laing, the principal of his poems, ‘ Ane Satyre 
of the Three Estaits.’ It was divided into 
interludes, an early form of the drama in Scot- 
land, as in England, and was intended for 
dramatic representation. At least three 
performances of it are recorded, at Cupar, 
Linlithgow, and Greenside, then a suburb 
of Old, now part of New Edinburgh, on 
the low ground below the west slope of 
the Gallon Hill, where the spectators pro- j 
bablv sat. Mr. Chalmers thought the first . 
representation was at Cupar in 1555, but ! 
reference is made in it to the battle of Pinky j 
Clench, which was fought on 10 Sept. 1547, > 
and Whit-Tuesday is mentioned as falling on 
7 dune, from which it follows that the Easter 
when it was played was on 17 April. The true 
date of the Cupar representation thus seems 
to belong to .1 552. The first representation 
was probably at Linlithgow onthe feast of the 
Epiphany, fit k Jan. 1510. Sir William Eure, 
on 2(5 Jan. of that year, sent to Cromwell 1 
notes of the interlude or play which he had 
received from a spectator, ‘ a Scotsman of our 
sort,’ i.e. of the English party. The third 
known representation, that at Greenside, took 
place in 1551, before the queen regent, when 
Henry Charteris, the bookseller, wbo was pre- 
sent, states that it lasted from ‘ nyne liouris 
afore none, till six liouris at evin.’ In this 
piece Lyndsay denounced abuses in church 
and state with great frankness. Sir William 
Eure in his letter states that after the 


during the regency of Mary of Guise. Were 
not Eure’s letters conclusive evidence of the 
date of the representation at Linlithgow, we 
should be tempted with Chalmers to ascribe 
the ‘ Satire’ to an earlier date, and to conjecture 
that it may have been modified in subsequent, 
representations. The complete work, accord- 
J ing to the Barinatyne MS., the only extant 
j manuscript, version, consisted of eight inter- 
I ludes. The first, ‘The Auld Man and his 
i Wyfe,’ from its local references, must have 
been specially written for the representation 
at Cupar as an advertisement to the play. 
The second, ‘The Temptation of King Hu- 
manity by Dame Sensuality,’ probably opened 
tin* representations at Linlithgowund Green- 
sydo. Two interludes, which do not concern 
t lie main plot and may have been sometimes 
omitted, followed: (3) ‘The Puir Man and the 
Pardoner,’ in which the crying evil of the sale 
of indulgences which had penetrated to Scot- 
land is exposed; (4) ‘The Sermon of Folly, ’in 
which there are again allusions to Fife as 

I liard never, in all my lyfo, 

Ane Bischop cam to preich in Fyfe, 

proving that it must have been written for a 
Fife audience. The plot is then resumed in 
(5) ‘ The three Vices, i.e. Flattery ’ (‘ now come 
out of France’),* Deceit, and Falsehood, ’which 
mislead the king; (6) ‘Truth and Chastity,’ 
in which those virtues are overcome by the 
j Vices; (7) ‘The Parliament of Correction,’ 
from which the ‘ Satire ’ took its name of ‘ The 
Three Estates,’ and where the poet offers hi* 
proposals for reform ; and finally (8) where 
, ‘The Three Vices’ are given over to punish- 
ment. The first editor was Robert Charteris 


representation at Linlithgow ‘ the king did 
call upon the Bishop of Glasgow, the Chan- 
cellor Dunbar, and the other bishops, exhort- 
ing them to reform their fashions and manner 
of living, saying that, unless they did so he 
would send six of the proudest of them to 
his uncle of England, and as those were 
ordered, so he would order all the rest that 
would not amend. The chancellor answered 
that one word of his Grace’s mouth would 
suffice them to be at his commandment, and 
the king hastily and angrily answered that 
he would gladly bestow any words of his 
mouth that could amend them.’ James V, 
before his French marriage and before Arch- 
bishop Beaton had acquired commanding in- 
fluence over him, was undoubtedly favour- 
able to reform in the church, and he probably 
encouraged Lyndsay in his attack on the 
bishops. But it is startling to find that 
Lyndsay was allowed to exhibit his piece 
so late as 1540, only two years before the 
'death of the king, and still more to repeat it 


in 1594; and all recent editors, Chalmers, 
Pinkerton, Sibbald, and Laing, have allowed 
themselves great latitude in the arrangement 
: of the poem, as probably Lyndsay himself did 
| in its representations. The number of sepa- 
! rate characters represented and the variety 
of topics treated make the general effect a 
medley, in which there is much that is com- 
monplace, little that we should now deem 
poetry, but many pieces of powerful invec- 
tive, exhorting the king to virtuous govern- 
ment and the people to reformation of the 
evils in the administration of church and 
state. A sub-plot is carried through the 
! poem by Common Theft, a borderer, who 
comes to Fife and steals the Earl of Rothes’’ 
hackney and Lord Lyndsay’s ‘ brown jonet ,’ 
for which he is oxecuted. 

The next composition by Lyndsay was in 
. a different field. ‘ The Register of Arms of 
the Scottish Nobility and Gentry’ was com- 
| pleted, under his direction as Lyon king, in 
• 1512, but remained unpublished until 1821, 
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when it was printed from t^o Advocates’ 
Library MS., acquired with the other collec- 
tions of Sir James Balfour, and was reprinted 
in 1878. It \vu8 submitted by Balfour on 
1) Dec. 1630 to the privy council, was re- 
cognised as an authentic register, and is the 
best source for early Scottish heraldry. The 
manuscript contains a few additions by later 
Lyon kings, but their blazonry is very inferior 
to Lyndsay’s. 

James V died on 16 Dec. 1542, and two 
vears later Lyndsay was sent t o the court of 
Henry VIII to restore, us was customary, the 
insignia of the Garter. A letter of Henry 
VIII, dated Hampton Court, 21 May 1544, 
acknowledges to the Earl of Arran the re- 
ceipt of the statutes of the order, along with 
the collar and garter, brought to him by 
the Lyon king. On 29 May 1546 Beaton 
•was killed at his castle of St. Andrews, and 
Lyndsay, whose sympathies were with Nor- 
man Leslie [q. v.j and the other perpetrators 
of the deed, composed a poem, ‘The Tragedy 
of the Cardinal,’ shortly after January 1547, 
in which year it was printed in London, 
though without date, by John Daye. The 
tragedy is supposed to be spoken by the car- 
dinal himself, who appears in a vision to the 
poet, lie recounts his life, lamenting his fate, 
and exhorts both temporal princes and his 
brethren, the bishops, to be warned by it. 
The often-quoted lines, 

Although the loon was veill away, 
the deid was foully done, 

commonly attributed to Lyndsay, do not occur 
in this or any of his known poems. The state- 
ment that Lyndsay was one of the protestant 
party who, like Knox, took refuge in the castle 
of St. Andrews after the murder, is disproved 
by the record of parliament, which shows that 
he sat as commissioner for Cupar on 4 Aug. 
1546, and on 14 Aug. he was sent to summon 
the party in the castle for treason, which lie 
did on 17 Dec. ; but receiving no answer lie 
departed and told ‘ the governor he could have 
nospeakingof us ’ (State Papers, Henry VIII, 
v. 581). In the following spring he took 
part in the conference in the groat kirk of St. 
Andrews with Ilenry Balnaves and John 
Hough, which ended in the call to Knox to 
preach in public. This is the act in his life 
which most clearly demonstrated his sym- 
pathy with the protestant party ; and, taken 
along with the tendency of his poems, es- 
pecially those of later date, it renders the 
elaborate essay of Lord Lindsay (Lives of the 
Lindsays, i. 252-62), to prove he retained a 
considerable part of the old lloman doctrine, 
a hopeless attempt. In 1548 he was sent on an 
embassy to Christian III of Detimark, to ask 


for ships to protect the coasts of Scotland 
against the English, and to secure free trade 
with Denmark for Scottish merchants. Ho 
succeeded in the latter, but not in the former 
object. When at Copenhagen, Lyndsay met 
John Macalpine, called Machabeus, formerly 
prior of the Dominicans of Perth, but who 
embraced the reformed doctrines and became 
professor of theology in the Danish university. 
It is a singular fact that Lyndsuy’snext work, 
‘ Ane Dialog betuix Experience and ane Cour- 
teour,’ the first edition or form of ‘ The 
Monarchy,’ claims to have been printed ‘ at 
the command and exponsis of Doctor Macha- 
beus, in Copenliaven in 1552.’ Laing and 
other bibliographers suppose t his to be a ficti- 
tious name and placo for its publication, and 
assign it to a well-known printer, John Scot 
of St. Andrew's. It is not, however, impos- 
sible that Machabeus may have been at the 
expense of printing the ‘ Dialogue,’ w'hose 
title-page does not state that it was printed, 
but only that Machabeus lived, at Copen- 
hagen. The remaining works of Lyndsay are 
‘ The Historic and Testament of Squyer Mel- 
drum’ (1550?) — the laird of a small estate, 
Cleish in Eife, who after various adventures 
in love and w T ar, in the reigns of James IV and 
James V, became a tainer of Lord Lindsay, 
and lived in his house at Struthers till his 
death, when lie entrusted the order of his 
funeral procession to his friend, Sir David 
Lyndsay of the Mount — and ‘ The Monarchy ’ 
(1554), dedicated to ‘ James, earl of Arran, our 
prince and protector,’ and his brother, John 
Hamilton, archbishop of St. Andrews. This 
w'ork also claims to have been printed at the 
expense of Dr. Machabeus. It is a long poem, 
of 6,333 lines, with a secondary title, 4 A Dia- 
logue of the Miserabill Estait of this World,’ 
and contains a narrative of the four empires, 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome, which last 
was succeeded by the papacy. It recalls 
Knox’s sermon on the same subject. The 
basis of both was a prophetical exposition of 
Daniel, by Melanchthon, published in German 
in 1532 under the name of ‘ John Carion’s 
Chronicle,’ wdiicli was translated into Latin, 
and into English in 1550, and became a popular 
manual of universal history. The papal power 
was represented as Antichrist, and the tern- 
oral power as distracted by war. So that 
otli sun and moon, the pope and the em- 
peror, according to a common similitude of 
the middle ages, -were ‘ denude of light.’ In 
this w'ork, though tedious from its length, 
some of Lyndsay’s most far-sighted views 
appear. He advocates the use of the vulgar 
tongue, not merely for poet ry, but for religious 
services and legal procedure (1.650et soq.) 
He attacks the w'orship of images (1. 2270 et 
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seq.), the superstition of pilgrimages (1.2360 
et seq.), the corruption of the court of Rome 
(1. 4740 et seq.), the rack-rents of the lords 
and barons (1. 5700-1), the injustice and 
delays both of the civil (1. 5752) and the ec- 
clesiastical courts (1. 5705), and the extra- 
vagant dress of the women (1. 5829 ct. seq.) 

Two shorter pieces, ‘ Kittie’s Cnnfessioun,’ 
a frank satire on the confessional, and * Ane 
description of Peder Coffer, having na regard 
to honestie in these Yoentiouns,’ an expo- 
sure of pedlars’ tricks, are attributed to him 
by the Bannatyne MS. As that manuscript 
was written about 1568, the ascription is 
probably correct, although the poems pre- 
served in it are not always correctly assigned. 
These poems, however, are quite in Lyndsay’s 
style and exhibithimasan all-round reformer, 
one of those minds which delight in detect ing 
and denouncing every form of corruption. lie 
last appears as a herald on 1 0 Jan. 1 554, when 
he held a chapter of heralds for the trial of 
'William Carruthers, a messenger. Tie died 
before 18 April 1555, ns is proved by a gift 
of that date, of the casualty of marriage, due 
by his brother Alexander, which mentions his 
death, lie left no children. His office of 
Lyon king, after being held by Sir Robert 
Forman of Luthrie (1555-67) and Sir 
'William Stewart, who was deposed and 
executed in 1568, was conferred on his 
youngest brother, Sir David Lyndsay of 
Rathillet. (1568-91), and subsequently on a 
second Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, son 
of his brother, Alexander, who resigned in 
favour of his son-in-law, Sir Jerome Lyndsay 
of Annatland, in June 1621. 

The character of Lyndsay is stamped on 
his face as it appears in all his works, and 
on the rude woodcuts prefixed to the quarto 
edition of his poemspublished at Paris in 1 558, 
and the Edinburgh edition by ITart in 1034. 
Unfortunately, no original portrait exists. 
The description of him by Scott in ‘Marmion’ 
is well known. 

Lyndsay was a satirist, powerful in invec- 
tive, fluent in style, and abounding in pro- 
verbial philosophy. But his poems were of 
local, and to a large extent of temporary 
interest. Yet these very limitations gave 
them an immediate fame and more extensive 
currency than the works of any other early 
Scottish poet, and render them invaluable to 
students of the time of James V. It. passed 
into a proverb for what w T as not worth Know- 
ing, ‘ You will not find that in David Lynd- 
say ,’ and his writings ■were at. one time in the 
library of every castle and the shelves of 
many cottages of Scotland. The Reforma- 
tion, in achieving which he bore so prominent, 
a ‘part, gave the first shock to this popu- 


larity when it passed from t he stage of Knox, 
whose prose frequently reminds us of Lynd- 
say’s verse — invective in its coarseness as 
well as its power — to the second stages repre- 
sented by Andrew Melville. To the Calvinist 
and puritan his plain speech was abhorrent., 
his drama irreligious, and his satire hardly in- 
tell igible. The decay of the use of the Scottish 
dialect contributed to the decline of his repu- 
tation. In the century which followed the 
union of the kingdoms his poems were less 
frequently published. In the present cen- 
tury their philological and historical value 
has secured a renewal of interest in them. 
Lyndsay occupies an important place in the 
history of the Scottish dialect and in the his- 
tory of the British drama. The satire of ‘ The 
Three Estates’ affords one of the best illus- 
trations of the transition from the mediaeval 
religious miracle play, through the secular 
masque, the fools’ play, and the interludes, to 
the Elizabethan tragedy and comedy. But 
in Scotland the Reformation killed the drama, 
and Lyndsay ’s satire of the ‘Three Estates’ re- 
mains almost unique, although we know the 
names of a few other early dramas. Lyndsay ’s 
historical position as one of the representa- 
tive Scott isli reformers is secure. It has been 
doubted whether he personally made the 
formal change from the Roman to the re- 
formed creed. But. this was only because that 
creed had not been formulated, and was during 
his life in course of formation. The protest, 
against the papacy, as it then existed, was 
not uttered more boldly by Lqtlier or by Knox 
than by Lyndsay. If some traces remain of 
the faith in which he had been brought up, 
they are not. distinctively Roman. He was 
ns pronounced a reformer of the state as of 
the church, and gave no quarter to the op- 
pression of the nobles, the abuses of the law, 
or the vices of the court. lie was a reformer 
before the Reformation, and an advocate for 
the ‘ Common Weil ’ before the word ‘ Com- 
monwealth ’ had a place in English speech. 

A full bibliography of his works, with fac- 
similes of the title-pages of the chief editions, 
is given in Laing’s complete edition, Edin- 
burgh, 1879, iii. 222-98. A French printer, 
Samuel Jascuy, in 1558, reprinted, imper- 
fectly, in Paris, ‘The Dialogue,’ ‘The Com- 
plaint of the Papyngo,’ ‘ The Dream,’ and ‘ The 
Tragedy of the Cardinal,’ taking the ‘ Dia- 
logue ’ word for word from tho later edition 
of ‘ The Monarchy ’ in 1654. This and other 
early editions wliich appeared in Paris and 
London prove the interest at that time taken 
in Scottish poetry in France and England, and 
suggest that he had an influence on the cause 
of reformation in those countries as well as his 
own. A translation of the ‘Dialogue, ’through 
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Latin into Danish, 159.1 (Laing’s edit. p. 249), 
indicates that he had a share also in further- 
ing the Scandinavian reformation. Repeated 
popular editions were published between 1 558 
and 1776 j and later, Pinkerton 1792, Sibbald 
1803, Chalm'ers 1806, and Laing 1 870, under- 
took their republication. The Early English 
Text Society commenced in 1867, but have 
not yet completed, an issue of his poems in 
a revised text. 

[Chalmers’s and Laing’s editions, with Lives of 
Lyndsay prefixed ; Ty tier’s Life of Lyndsay ; 
Pitscottie’s, Buchanan’s, and Kr.ox’s Histories ; 
Lord Lindsay's Lives of the Lindsays ; Ty tier’s 
Life in his Scots Worthies, and Laing’s in his 
edition of the Poems are the best biographies.] 

JE. M. 

LINDSAY, DAVID, eleventh Earl of 
Crawford(1647?-1607), eldest son of David 
Lindsay, tenth Earl of Crawford, by Mar- 
garet, daughter of Cardinal Beaton, was born 
about 1547. His grandfather, Alexander, 
son of David, eighth earl, was known as the 
‘ wicked master of Crawford,’ and his father 
had, by the forfeiture of the muster and his 
issue for the murder of a servant of Lord 
Ghunmis, lost his right to the title, which 
passed to David Lindsay of Edzell, who suc- 
ceeded as ninth earl. The latter had, how- 
ever, no issue by his first wife, and adopted 
the son of the ‘ wicked master,’ who in 1546 
was put in fee of the earldom as master of 
Crawford, and succeeded to the full title on 
the death of the ninth earl in September 
1558. Like his lather, the tenth earl ac- 
quired an unenviable reputation for lawless- 
ness and violence. In 1559 he obtained a 
charter annulling the clause in the convey- 
ance of 1646 by which, on failure of his own 
heirs male, the succession was to pass to the 
house of Edzell, and assigning it to his heirs 
female, but on 22 March 1564-5 the charter 
of 1546 was restored. The tenth earl adhered 
to the catholic party, and was a consistent 
supporter of Queen Mary. At her marriage 
to Damley he acted as cupbearer, and lie 
took part in the roundabout raid against the 
Earl of Moray. He was one of the nobles 
who met at Dumbarton on 29 June 1567 to 
effect her rescue from Lochleven, and after 
her escape on 2 May of the following year, 
joined the association for her defence ; but 
like Iluntly and other northern lords he did 
not arrive in time for the battle of Langside, 
at which her cause was lost. On 23 July he 
was denounced by the lords of the congrega- 
tion as a rebel (Meg. P. C. Scotl. i. 683), but 
having on 6 May 1669 signed a bond of 
allegiance to the young king and the Recent 
Moray, obtained pardon of all crimes ‘ since 
his defection from the king’s obedience f (ib. 


p. 662). He died before 1 Nov. 1674, and 
was buried at Dundee. He had five sons : 
David, elevent h earl ; Sir Henry of Kinfauns, 
thirteenth earl; SirJolinofBallinscho; Alex- 
ander, first lord Spynie [q. v.] ; and James, 
mentioned 12 Oct. 1589 as James, brother- 
german of the Earl of Crawford {Peg. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 1580-93, entry 1702). This was 
probably the Sir James Lindsay who acted 
as intermediary between the pope and King 
James in 1003-4 (see Gardiner, History of 
England , i. 97, 124, and the authorities there 
quoted ; also Notes and Queries , 2nd ser. x. 
81, 351, 413). The tenth earl had also a 
daughter, Helen, married to Sir David Lind- 
say, lord Edzell [q. v.] 

The eleventh earl, according to the family 
genealogist, was * a princely man,’ but. 
luxurious and extravagant. He is described 
as ‘ in affection French, in religion unsettled ’ 
( Bannatyne Miscellany , i. 68). On 17 March 
1577-8 be became involved in a fray which 
resulted in the death of bis hereditary enemy, 
the Lord-chancellor Glammis. The two lords 
being in attendance on the king at Stirling 
happened with their followers to meet in the 
school house wynd, opposite the * Earl of 
Mar’s lodging.’ They made way for each 
other, and ordered their followers to do the 
same, but tho hindmost were, it appears, un- 
able to resist the providential opportunity of 
I coming to blows. In the fray the chancellor 
was shot dead, and the blame of the murder 
was assigned by many to Crawford. Ilis 
skill ‘ in shooting with a piece’ was pointed 
to as presumptive evidence against him, es- 
pecially when coupled with the bitterness of 
the hereditary feud and the well-known law- 
lessness of his disposition. He was sent a 
prisoner to the castle of Edinburgh, but on 
14 J une was permitted to pass to Jus house at 
Cairniein Fifoshire on giving sureties again to 
enter into ward on fifteen days’ not ice {Peg. 
P. C. Scotl. ii. 705). For his failure to act 
on this arrangement on 5 March 1579, his 
sureties, David Liudsay of Edzell and Patrick, 
lord Lindsay of the Byres were fined (Pit- 
cairn, Crim. Trials , j)t. i. p. 85), and on 
1 Sept, they gave caution in 20,000/. for his 
appearance at the Tolbooth of Edinburgh oh 
3 Nov. (Peg. P. C. Scotl. iii. 212). According 
to Sir James Balfour, he was found innocent 
(Annals, i. 364), and on 5 Nov. he signed a 
band, under pnin of 10,000/., not to molest 
Thomas Lyon of Balduckie, tutor or guardian 
of the young heir (Peg. P. C. Scotl. iii. 233). 
Not long afterwards the earl went over to 
France in company with the Earl of Iluntly 
(Balfour, i. 364), having on 7 Dec. obtained 
a license to go abroad for three years (Peg. 
P. C. Scotl. iii. 245). He returned to Scotland 
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before the last, day of February 1581, when 
he subscribed at the Canongato, Edinburgh, 
a renewal of the band in reference to the 
non-molestation of the tutor of Glatnmis (ib. 
p. 457). .On 20 July 1582 lie obtained a 
commission of justiciary (ib. p. 501). 

Crawford was one of those who, in 1582, 
assembled at St. Andrews in support of the 
king nft er his escape from lluthven. Shortly 
afterwards he was chosen master stabler to 
the king, and, in opposition to the wishes of 
the inhabitants of Dundee, was made provost 
of that town (Bowes, Cor respond euro, Surtees 
Society, p. 585; Caldkkwood, iii. 781). On 
Arran’s return to power in August of this 
year he became one of his principal support- 
ers, and at the parliament held on the 22nd, 
he carried the sword ( ib. iv. 197). lie was 
one of those who, on 14 Nov., convoyed the 
young Duke of Lennox from Leith — where 
lie had landed from France — to the king at 
Kinneil (ib. viii. 255). lie took part in the 
trial of the Earl of Cowrie in May 1584, and 
after the earl’s forfeiture, received from the 
king the barony and regality of Scone and the 
church lands of Abernethy. With the king 
and Arran lie was seized in the castle of Stir- 
ling by the banished lords on 1 Nov., and for a 
short time was committed to the charge of 
Lord Hamilton at Kinneil (Hamilton Papers, 
p. 95). He was at the reconciliation banquet 
at Holy rood House in May 1587, and in the 
procession on the following day walked arm 
in arm with his hereditary enemy, the Master 
of Glammis (Motsie, Memoirs, p. 03; Cal- 
Derwood, iv. 014), but these ceremonies were 
without practical effect either on the private 
feuds or political intrigues of the nobles who 
took part in them. Having been converted 
to the catholic faith by the jesuif William 
Crichton [q. v.]( Letter of Robert Birrel to the 
Duke of Parma^S Jan. 1589, inCALDERWOOD, 
v 25), ho was concerned along with Lord Claud 
Hamilton [q. v.J and the Earls of Huntly 
and Errol in a correspondence with Spain 
in reference to a Spanish invasion of England, 
and he was also closely associated with other 
schemes of the catholic nobles. In the spring 
of 1589 he and Huntly appeared in arms at 
Perth, and shortly afterwards waylaid the 
treasurer Glammis, whom for some time they 
kept in captivity in the north. From Perth 
they proceeded northwards to the bridge of 
Dee (ib. v. 55), but on the appearance of the 
king with a greatly inferior force, they dis- 
banded their troops. Crawford delivered 
himself up at Edinburgh on 20 May, as- 
serting that Huntly had beguiled him into 
the belief that ho had a commission from the 
king for gathering his forces (ib.) lie was 
on the 21st convicted of treason (ib. p. 57 ; 


Motsie, p. 77), and sentenced to be confined 
in the cast le of St. Andrews during the king’s 

I deas ure, but received his release in the fol- 
owing September. Afterwards, according 
to Douglas ( Peerage, of Scotland), he received 
a safe-conduct "to pass through England into 
France ; and Lord Lindsay (Lives of the Lind- 
says) supposes him to have been absent from 
Scotland till 1601, but if he ever went to 
France, he had returned to Scotland by 3 Feb. 
1590-1, when he was present at a meeting 
of t he privy council ( Peg. P. C. Scot l . iv. 572). 
His attendance at the council continued 
during subsequent years, and notices of his 
feuds with Lord Glammis frequently appear 
in t he ‘ Register.’ lie died before 1 5 Oct. 1607 
— his son in a council minute of that date 
is referred to as now Earl of Crawford — at 
Cupar, Fifeshire, and was buried at Dundee. 

lie was married first to Lilias, one of 
1 seven bonuie sisters, ’^laughters of David, 
lord Drummond, and secondly to Griselda, 
daughter of John, fourth earl of Atholl. A 
manuscript genealogy states that he had by 
his first wife a son who died young, and ac- 
cording to the old ballad of * Earl Crawford,’ 
he separated from her on account of a light 
jest ol hers in reference to the paternity of the 
child. The ballad goes on to recount that 
she died of grief , at, the separation, and that 
the earl died the same night from grief at her 
loss, but the earl’s second marriage disposes 
of tlie latter statement. By his second wife 
be bad three children: David, James, and 
Claude. 

In David Lindsay, twelfth's arl of Craw- 
ford (d. 1621), the prodigality and law- 
lessness, which had more or less character- 
ised the descendants of the * wicked master,' 
reached their climax. On 25 Oct. 1605 he 
slew, * under trust,’ his kinsman, Sir Walter 
Lindsay of Balgavie [q. v.] On this account 
lie was * placed at the horn ’ (Peg. P. C. Scotl. 
vii. 143), but succeeded in eluding capture, 
owing, it would appear, to the remissness of 
the pri vy council, who w'ere on lOOct. rebuked 
by the king (ib. p. 541). In revenge of the 
murder Crawford was, on 5 July 1607, while 
accompanied by Lord Spynie, attacked by the 
relatives of Sir Walter, lord Spynie [see Lind- 
say, Alexander, first Lord SptnihL being 
slain in the brawl and Crawford wounded. On 
1 0 May 1 607-8, Crawford appeared before the 
council and took the oath oi allegiance (ib. viii. 
59), but was subsequently, on many occasions, 
proceeded against for his lawless proceedings. 
Ultimately liis relatives, to prevent further, 
alienations of the estates, placed him under 
surveillance in the castle of Edinburgh, 
where he died in February 1621 . He had 
by his wife, Lady Jane Ker, a daughter Jean, 
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who eloped with a public herald— a ‘ jockey 
with the horn’ — and latterly became a beggar. 
The earldom passed to his uncle, Sir Henry 
Lind&ay of Kmfaiins. 

[Histories of Calderwood and 8 pot is wood ; 
Moysic’s Memoirs (l’nnnafyne Club); Hist, of 
James the Soxt (Bannatyne Club) ; Tapers of the 
Master of Gray (Bannatyne Club) ; Sir James 
Balfour’s Annals of Scotland ; Register of the 
Privy Council of Scotland ; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), i. 378; Lord Lindsay’s Lives of 
the Lindsays ; Lindsay Pedigree, by W. A. Lind- 
say, in the College of Arms.] T. F. II. 

LINDSAY, Sib DAVID, of Edzell, 
Lord Edzell (1551 P-1010), eldest son of 
Sir David Lindsay of Edzell, ninth earl of 
Crawford, by his second wife, Catherine j 


least indirectly, to occasion the death of 
Lord Spynie [see Lindsay, Alexander, iirst 
Lord SpynieJ. On 10 Aug. 1009 the privy 
council iixed 19 Sept, for the trial of him 
and his son Alexander for the murder, but 
his prosecutor, David Lindsay, t well’th earl of 
Crawford [q. v.J, having failed to appear, no 
trial took place (Pitcairn, Criminal Trial#, 
iii. 61). Edzell died on 18 Dec. 1610. By his 
Iirst wife, Lady Helen Lindsay, daughter of 
David, tenth earl of Crawford, whom he 
married without ‘ tocher or fortune,’ he had 
three sons — Sir David of Edzell, John, and 
Alexander of Canterland — and a daughter, 
Margaret, married to David, first earl of 
Southesk. By his second wife, Isobel Forbes, 
he left no issue. 


Campbell, daughter of Sir John Campbell of 
Loin, was born about 1551. On the death 
of his father in 1558 he succeeded only to the 
barony and other estates of Edzell, the earl- 
dom of Crawford passing to David Lindsay, 
son of the ‘ wicked master’ [see under Lind- 
say, David, eleventh Earl of Crawford], 
"With his brother, John Lindsay, lord Men- 
muir [q. v.], he was educated on the con- 
t inent under the care of John Lawson [q. v. ], 
afterwards colleague of Knox, and in his 
tastes and accomplishments resembled his 
brother. ‘ The sword, the pen, and pruning- 
hoojc/ says Lord Lindsay in his ‘Lives of 
the Lindsays,’ * were equally familiar to him ; 
he even anticipated the geologist’s hammer, 
and had at least a taste for architecture and 
design.’ lie devpted much attention to the 
utilisation of the minerals on his estate, and 
to agricultural improvements. 

Edzell was one of tlioso who on 9 May 
1578 signed a band in favour of the Earl of 
Maras guardian of the young king, James VI 
{Reg. I *. C. Scotl. ii. (591). On 14 June of 
the same year he appeared as procurator for 
the sureties of David, eleventh earl of Craw- 
ford ( ib . p.,705; see under Lindsay, David, 
eleventh Earl). Ho was knighted at the 
creation of Esme Stuart as Duke of Lennox 
in October 1581. On '27 Aug. J 589 a re- 
mission was granted to him and others under 
the great seal for the murder of Campbell 
of Lundie. On 2 May 1598 he was, under 
the title of Lord Edzell, admitted a lord 
of session. Ilis name first appears as a 
motnber of the privy council on 16 Nov. 
1598 {Reg. 1\ C. Scotl. v. 495). For con- 
niving at a fray between his son and the 
young laird of Piturrow in the High Street 
of Edinburgh, 17 June 1605, he was for a 
short time warded in Dumbarton Castle. In 
1607, while seeking to revenge the mur- 
der of his relative, Sir "Walter Lindsay of 
Balgavie [q.v.], he had the misfortune, at 


[Reg. P. (•. Scotl. vols. ii-viii. ; Pitcairn's 
Criminal Trials; Brunton and Haig’s Senators of 
the College of Justice; Douglas’s 8cottish Peer- 
age (Wood), i. 1 (>o-6 ; Lord Lindsay's Lives of 
tlio Lindsays; Lindsay Pedigree, by W. A. Lind- 
say, in the College of Arms.] T. F. H. 

LINDSAY, DAVID ( 1 581 f-1 618), bishop 
of Boss, was the son of Robert Lindsay of 
Kirkton, brother of David ninth Earl of 
Crawford. During travels in France and 
Switzerland he imbibed reformation prin- 
ciples, and he was one of the twelve original 
ministers nominated in July 1560 to the ‘chief 
places in Scotland,’ the town assigned him 
being Leith, lie was present in December 
following at the first meeting of the general 
assembly of the kirk, and thenceforth was one 
of its recognised lenders. He was moderator 
of the assembly which met in February 1508, 
ami subsequently held tin; same office on five 
different occasions. He visited Knox on his 
deathbed in 1572, and at Knox’s request, 
though ‘ he thought the message hard,’ went 
to the castle of Edinburgh to warn Kirk- 
caldy of Grange that unless he gave it up lie 
‘ should be brought down over the walls of 
it with shame and hang against, the sun’ 
(Calderwood, iii. 284: Knox, Work#, vi. 
657). Lindsay visited Kirkcaldy after his 
condemnation, and was sent by him to Mor- 
ton to intercede for his life, being empowered 
to offer Kirkcaldy’s whole estate ns a ransom. 
The intercession having failed, Lindsay, at 
Kirkcaldy’s special request, attended him ou 
the scaffold, and thus, according to Cnlder- 
wood, became witness of the literal fulfil- 
ment of the doom pronounced by Knox [iii. 
284). Always inclined to moderate coun- 
sels, Lindsay in 1579 took part in the suc- 
cessful mediation between Morton and the. 
dissentient lords. On the arrival shortly 
afterwards of Esme Stuart, the secret catho- 
lic emissary from France, Lindsay, at the 
king’s request was, on account of liis know- 
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ledge of French, appointed by the kirk to 
attend on him with a view to his conversion 
to protestantism. By his nominal success, 
he Became the unconscious tool of Stuart in 
hisdesigns against Morton. After the banish- 
ment of those concerned in the Ruthven 
raid, Lindsay endeavoured to obtain the co- 
operation of Bowes, the English ambassador, 
to bring about a reconciliation between the 
two factions, but his endeavours were un- 
successful. lie had gradually won consider- 
able influence with the king, and acquired 
the reputation of being ‘ the minister whom 
the court liked best.’ On this account he 
was in May 1584 selected by the ministers 
in and around Edinburgh to induce the king 
to delay his assent, until a meeting of the 
assembly, to certain acts circumscribing the 
authority of the kirk ; but as he entered the 
palace gate he was apprehended and lodged 
in Blackness Castle (Cal d rinvooi), iv. 08; 
Hist, of Jamos tho Se.rt, p. 205). Ilei'o he 
had a remarkable dream, recorded at length 
by Calderwood (iv. 107-8). On the fall of 
Arran shortly afterwards, he whs set at 
liberty. Lindsay was the only one of the 
ministers of the kirk — with the exception of 
the ‘king’s own minister’ — who complied 
with the request of the king to pray for 
Queen Mary before her execution. 

As chaplain of the king he accompanied 
him in October 1580 when he set sail for 
Norway to bring home his bride, Anne of 
Denmark, and on 28 Nov. he married them 
at Upsala (Letter from Lindsay in C’al- 
DETtwooD, v. 09). lie and Robert Bruce 
crowned them in the abbey kirk, Edin- 
burgh, on 12 May 1590. On ihe occasion of 
the baptism of the young prince Henry at 
Stirling, 23 Aug. 1594, Lindsay delivered a 
learned speech to the ambassadors in French. 
He came to Edinburgh from Falkland Palace 
in 1 600 in order to assure the clergy of the 
truth of the official version of the Gowrie 
House conspiracy of 5 Aug. 1000. When 
the clergy declined to order a general service 
of thanksgiving for the king’s deliverance, a 
service was conducted by Lindsay at the 
market cross (ib. vi. 4(5), and on the arrival 
of the king at Leith, 10 Aug., Lindsay also 
preached a thanksgiving sermon in his own 
church (ib. p. 50). Soon afterwards he re- 
ceived a special mark of royal favour by his 
promotion on 5 Nov. 1000, in accordance 
with the net for the establishment of a modi- 
fied episcopacy, to the new bishopric of iloss. 
On the 80th he was also admitted a member 
of the privy council (lion. P. C. ficotl. vi. 
187). 

. As bishop of Ross Lindsay sat and voted 
in parliament, but in the assembly of the 


kirk the new bishoprics were not recognised 
till November 1602. At that date commis- 
sions were appointed for general visitation ; 
Lindsay and the other bishops were sent as 
commissioners to the districts of which they 
were bishops, and thus, laments James Mel- 
ville, ‘ tluur was thrie bishops put in pos- 
session of thair bishoprics/ Lindsay was 
one of those who accompanied James to 
England, when he set. out to take posses- 
sion of the English throne. On 1 April 
1004 he obtained a pension of 200/. per 
annum for life ( Cal. State Papers , I)om. Ser. 
1603 -10, p. 93). At the parliament held at 
Perth in July of this year he was a 
a commissioner for the union with England, 
lie died towards the end of 1013, ‘having/ 
according to his son-in-law, Archbishop Spo- 
tiswood, ‘ attained to fourscore and two or 
three years/ ‘He was/ says the same au- 
thority, * of a placable nature, and greatly 
favoured of the king, to whom he performed 
diverse good services, especially in the 
troubles lie had with the church : a man uni- 
versally beloved and well-esteemed of by all 
wise men/ Ilis corpse was interred at Leith 
by his own direction, as desiring to rest along 
with that people on whom he had taken great 
pains in his life (7 list., Spotiswood Soc. ed., 
iii. 220). 

By his wife, a daughter of Ramsay of 
Clattie, he had two sons — Jerome, who was 
knighted as Sir Jerome Lindsay of Annat- 
land, ahd appointed Lyon king-at-arms, and 
who is now represented bv^i family in Vir- 
ginia, and David Lindsay ( d . 1627) [a. v.] — 
and a daughter, Rachel, who married John 
Spotiswood, afterwards archbishop of St. 
Andrews. 

[Histories of Calderwood, Spotiswood, and 
Row; Knox’s Works; Hist, of Janies tho 8ext 
(Bannatyno Club) ; Moysio’s Memoirs (Banua- 
tyne Club); James Melville’s Diary; Reg. P. C. 
8ootl. vol. vi. ; Lord Lindsay’s Lives of the Lind- 
says; Lindsay Pedigree, by W. A. Lindsay, in 
the College of Arms ; Keith’s Scottish Bishops ; 
Scott’s Fasti, i. 97-9.] T. F. H. 

LINDSAY, DAVID (1566 P-1627), pres- 
byterian divine, born about 1566, was pos- 
sibly the son of David Lindsay [q. v.], bishop 
of Ross. He was educated at St. Salvators 
College, St. Andrews, and graduated M.A. in 
1580. He was admitted to the charge of 
Forfar in 1590, to the second charge of St. 
Andrews on 17 Aug. 1597, to Forgan on 
20 May 1606, to South Leith, second charge, 
on 30 July 1609, and to the first charge in 
1613. According to Calderwood, the ap- 
pointment. to Leith was made at the instance 
oft he bishops, and ‘ notwithstanding the pro- 
testation of the parochiners made in the con- 
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trare’ {History, vii. 20). He died in January 4 Relation’ (Bannatyne Club, 1830), is the 
1627, aged about 61. By his -wife, Margaret sole authority for crediting Lindsay with 
Hepburn, he had two daughters, Elspeth and displaying the most shameful pusillanimity 
Barbara. on this occasion. Deposed and excommum- 

Lindsay was the author of 4 The Heavenly cated by the Glasgow general assembly in 
Chariot laid open/ St. Andrews, 1622; and 1638, 4 he retired/ says Mr. Lippe, 4 to Eiig- 
‘ The Godly Man’s Journey to Heaven/ Lon- land, and died there in 1641.’ Such is not, 
don. 1623. however, Wodrow’s statement, and Jervise 


[How Scott’s Fasti Kccles. Scoticansc, i. 99, 
104, ii. 394, 429, iii. 761 ; Calderwood’s llist. of 
the Kirk of Scotfand.] T. F. II. 

LINDSAY, DAVID (d, 1041 P), bishop 
of Edinburgh, was a son of Colonel John Lind- 
say, laird of Edzell in Forfarshire, and gra- 
duated at St. Andrews in 1593. He became 
master first of Montrose academy, and then in 
1597 of Dundee grammar school, holding also [ 
from 1599 the ministry of Guthrie parish, and 
from 1605 of Dundee. Next year, however, 
he resigned his mastership, while petitioning 
the town council to ‘ take consideration of 
his estate, and that he may have nne suffi- j 
cient moyan quliairupon he may lievo as ane j 
honest man/ but it was not till 1620 that 
he obtained a full payment of the augmenta- 
tion then voted to his stipend. Meanwhile 
in 1616 he became a member of the high j 
commission; in 1617 defended at. St. Andrews, | 
before J antes VI, some theses 4 upon t he power 
of kings and princes/ and in 1618 supported 
the 4 king’s articles’ at Perth assembly. He 
advanced similar arguments in his 4 Reasons 
of a Pastor’s Resolution touching tl|e reve- 
rend receiving of the Holy Communion/ 
London, 1619, 12mo, and 4 A true Narration 
of the Proceedings ut Perth/ London, 1621, 
4to. Nevertheless, according to Wodrow, he 
acknowledged that there was ‘ neither reason, 
scripture, nor antiquity for kneeling, but to 
avert the king’s wrath thought it best to 
yield/ He was rewarded with the bishopric 
of Brechip, being consecrated at St. Andrews 
on 23 Nov. 1619. In 1633 he crowned 
Charles I at Holyrood. He lived on at I hmdee 
until 1634, when he was translated to Edin- 
burgh, and made one of the lords of ex- 
chequer. On 23 July 1637, the Sunday ap- 
pointed for the introduction of the new ser- 
vice book, he was present at both the ser- 
vices in the Great Kirk of St. Giles. Both 
times he was pelted as he left the church, 
and in the afternoon there arose a great, 
clamour in the streets, and the cry was ‘ Kill 
the traitotir l* The Earl of Roxburghe took 
him up in his coach, but stones were cast 
at it, and some of them hit Lindsay so 
that with great difficulty he reached his lodg- 
ings at Holyrood. The anonymous author 
of 4 A breefe and true Relation of the Broyle/ 
&c,, first printed as an appendix to Rothes’ | 


places his death between 1638 and 1640, as 
m the latter year his son John, by his wife 
Katherine Ramsay of Bamff, Perthshire, was 
served heir to him in the estate of Dunkeny. 

[Wodrow’s Biographical Collections, ed. by 
the Rev. Robert Lippe (New Spalding Club, 
Aberdeen, 1890); A. Maxwell’s Hist, of Old 
Dundee (Ediub. 1884); Scott’s Fasti Eccl. Scot, 
vol. iii. pt. ii. ; Lives of the Lindsays; A. Jer- 
vise’s Land of the Lindsays; Keith’s Scottish 
Bishops, p. 1(>7.] F. H. O. 

LINDSAY, GEORGE, third Lord 
Spynij: (d. 1671), was the second son of 
Alexander, second lord Spvnie [q. v.], by 
his second wife. Lady Margaret Hay, only 
daughter of George, first earl of Kinnoul. 
He succeeded to the estates on the death of 
his father in 1646. Like his father he was a 
staunch supporter of Charles I. Tie opposed 
the surrender of the king to the English 
(Guthry, Memoirs, p. 238), and as colonel 
of the Stirling and Clackmannan horse took 
part in the 4 engagement ’ for the rescue of 
the king from the; English in 1048. On 
20 Dec. 1650 he was appointed one of the 
colonels of horse for Forfarshire (Balfour, 
Annals, ii. 211). Being taken prisoner at 
the battle of Worcester in 1651, he was on 
16 Sept, committed to the Tower (C«/. State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1651, p. 432). He was 
excepted from Cromwell’s act of grace in 
1654, and on 5 May forfaulted at the Market 
Cross of Edinburgh (N icoi.l, Diary, p. 125), 
but was reinstated in his possessions at the 
Restoration, and on the death of Ludovic 
Lindsay, sixteenth earl of Crawford [q. v.], 
in 1666, was served his heir, and became 
the chief representative of the Lindsays, 
lie died without issue before December 1671, 
whpn the title, being limited to heirs male, 
became dormant. 

[Sir James Balfour's Annals of Scotland > 
Nicoll’s Diary (Bannatyne Club) ; Guthry’s Me- 
moirs ; Calendar of State Papers, Dom. Ser., 
Cromwellian Period ; Lord Lindsay’s Lives of 
tbo Lindsays ; Lindsay Pedigree, by W. A. Lind- 
say, in the College of Arms ; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), ii. 518.] T. F. H. 

LINDSAY, Sir JAMES, ninth Lord of 
Crawford, Lanarkshire (d. 1396), was the 
only son of Sir James Lindsay, eighth lord 
of Crawford, by his cousin Egidia, daughter 
of Walter, high steward of Scotland, and 
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sister of Robert II. The first. known pro- 
prietor of Crawford was William Lindsay of 
Ercildouu (d. circa 1200), justiciary of I jot hian 
1189-98, and a party to the treaty of 1174. 
By his wife Marjory, daughter of Henry, 
prince of Scotland, and sister of William 
the Lion, he had three sons, Sir David of’ 
Crawford (d. 1214), justiciary of Lothian, 
Sir Walter of Lambert on, and William of 
Luffuess. Sir David married Aleonora de 
Limesav, coheiress of the barons of Wo l- ; 
verley. H is son. also named Sir David, and 
also in 1235 justiciary of Lot hian, was on his 
death in 1241 succeeded by his brother Sir , 
Ccrard, on whose death in 121!) the estates j 
passed to his sister Alice de Lindsay, wife of ! 
Sir Henry Prinkcney of Northamptonshire. | 
In 1297 the Scott ish estates, including Craw- 
ford, were bestowed by the Scottish nation 
on Sir Aleyanderde Lindsay of Lpffness 
(fl. 1284-1209), great-grandson of William j 
de Lindsay of LufTness; grandson of Sir I )a vid 
Lindsay, lord of Brenwevil and the Byres, 
justiciary of Lothian 1242-9, and a pai*ty to j 
the treaty of 1244; and son of Sir David, who 
was chamberlain of Scotland in 1255, and is j 
supposed to have died in the crusades in 1208. ! 
Sir Alexander was also high chamberlain of 1 
Scotland under Alexander 111. lie was one 
of the barons who in 1290 swore fealty to i 
Edward l, but soon afterwards joined Wal- 
lace. On 9 July 1207 he, however, swore ; 
fealty to Edward (Cal. Document s relating ' 
to Scotland , vol. it . entry 909), and at the 


i father of Sir David, first earl of Crawford 

[«i-.y-] 

Sir James, nint h lord of Crawford, probably 
succeeded his father in 1357. lie was present 
at the coronation of Robert II at. Stirling, 
20 March 1371. By this king he was made 
sheriff of Lanark and also justiciary north of 
the Forth. In 1371 and also in 1381 he was 
a commissioner to treat with England. On 
4 Nov. 1381 (Exchequer Molls, iii. 057), not 
1382 or 1383, as stated by different chro- 
niclers, he, from jealousy of his influence with 
the king, slew Sir John Lyon of Grlammis — a 
deed which originated an enduring feud be- 
tween the Lyons and the Lindsays. Lindsay 
fled into exile, during which he made a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of St. Thomas it Deckel 
at Canterbury, but ultimately, through the 
intervention of the Claris of Douglas and 
March, ho was in 1 383 recalled and pardoned. 
In the same year lie accompanied the Earls 
of Moray and Douglas in an expedition into 
England. 

With other Lindsays Sir James fought 
under the Earl of Douglas at the battle of 
Otterburn, 19 Aug. 1388, and, as recorded by 
Froissart, was one of those who discovered 
Douglas when he lay dying of his wounds. 
Lindsay is probably the ‘ lorde of Bowglian 
in arniure bryglit ’ of the old ballad on the 
battle of Otterburn, and is mentioned in the 
‘Scotichronicon ’ as ‘Lord of Crawford and 
Buchan.’ Ilis adventures after the battle 
are recatdod at length by Froissart. * He had 


same time became surety for Robert Bruce, 
earl of Garrick (ib. entry 910). On 31 Aug. 
1298 he received the lands of James, late 
steward of Scotland ( Documents illustrative 
of the Hist, of Scotland, ed. Stevenson, ii. 
161). Subsequent ly he, however, again joined 
the patriotic party, and he was one of those 
excepted by Edward in 1304-5 from the 
general pardon then proclaimed. He was 
one of the barons who in the convention of j 
1309 acknowledged Robert Bruce as sove- 
reign. 1 lis son Sir David, described by Wyn- 
toun as ‘ true and of steadfast fay,’ was pri- 
soner in the castle of Devizes from April 1 308 I 


a personal encounter with Sir Matthew Red- 
: man, governor of Berwick, who after his 
sword had been struck out of his hand yielded 
himself prisoner to Lindsay, and giving his 
word to return to Edinburgh by St. Michael's 
day was allowed to proceed to Newcastle. 
During the same night Sir James and his 
squire lost their way on the heath, and on the 
following morning rode unawares into the 
midst of an English force under the Bishop 
of Durham, in the belief that they were 
friends, and were taken prisoners. Subse- 
quently it was agreed that he should be ex- 
changed for Sir Matthew liedman, and al- 


( Cal. Documents relatin' f to Scotland, iii. 
188) to November 1314 (ib. p. 402), when he 
was exchanged. Sir David was one of the 
nobles who in 1320 signed the letter to (he 
pope asserting (he independence of Scotland. 
In 1 346 he was appointed keeper of Edinburgh 
Castle, and in 13-19 and again in 1351 lie was 
sent as commissioner to England to treat for 
the ransom of David I. By his wife Mary, 
coheiress of the Abernetlnes, he had four 
sons: David, killed at the battle of Durham 
in 1340; Sir James, eighth lord of Crawford; 
Sir William of Byres; and Sir Alexander, 


I though iutimution was sent by the king from 
j Cambridge not to release him until further 
authori ty was given ( Cal. Documents relating 
to Scotland , vol. iv. entry 384), he was finally 
set at liberty. 

During his absence Robert de Keith had 
quarrelled with Lindsay’s wife, who was his 
aunt, and had besieged her in her castle of 
Fy vie, Aberdeenshire. Accordingly in 1395 
Lindsay attacked and defeated Keith. Not 
long after Lindsay was sent with the Earl 
of Moray to settle the differences between 
the Clans Chattan and Kay, when it was 
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finally arranged, as recorded by Wyntoun, and 
described in Scott’s 1 Fair Maid of Perth,’ that 
the dispute should be decided by a combat of 
thirty picked njen from eacli clan before tho 
king on the North Inch of Perth. Lindsay 
died some time before 22 April 1 39(5 (Ex- 
chequer Rolls , iii. 386). Lindsay in 1392 
founded a convent of Trinity Friars, Dundee, 
which subsequently became a hospital for 
decayed burgesses. ' 

By his wife, Margaret Keith, daughter of ! 
Sir AVilliam Keith [q. v.], great niarischal of j 
Scotland, he left two daughters, Margaret, 
married to Sir Thomas Colville, and Euphe- 
mia, to Sir John 1 lerries of Terregles. As he 
had no male issue, the barony of Crawford 
passed to his cousin-german, Sir David Lind- 
say of Glenesk, first earl of Crawford [q. v. ] 
[Chronicles of Fordun, Wyntoun, and Froissart; j 
Rymcr’s Fa?d< j ra; Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, 
vols. ii. and iii. ; Calendar of Documents relating 


tive, Edward Balliol, to the throne, but ulti- 
mately returned to his allegiance to the house 
of Bruce. 

The year and method of Lindsay’s death 
have been disputed. It is stated that ‘ in 
1335, returning from Flanders to Scotland 
with two ships, aboard which were 250 
Scots, [he] was attacked at sea by a superior 
fleet of English, commanded by the Earls of 
Surum and ’Huntingdon. The Scots vessels, 
being overpowered by numbers, were taken 
after an obstinate fight, in which many of 
both sides were killed, and the bishop, being 
mortally wounded in the head, immediately 
expired.’ Another account of this incident 
gives the date as 1337, and states that tho 
bishop died of grief caused by the loss of his 
countrymen, and was buried at Wytsande. 
But he undoubtedly died in 1335, for the 
see was vacant in that year, and the sheriff 
of Dumfries rendered an account of the lands 


to Scotland, vol.iv.; Crawfurd’s Officers of State, 
p. 301; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 
373—4 ; Lord Lindsay’s Lives of tho Lindsays.] 

T. F. H. 

LINDSAY, JOHN (d. 1335), bishop of i 
Glasgow, belonged to t he family of the Lind- ! 
says of Lambert oun in Berwickshire, and was | 
descended from Sir Walter de Lindsay (d. i 
1222), second son of William Lindsay of , 
Crawford, justiciary of Scotland under Wil- ! 
liam the Lion, lie was the son of "Walter j 
Lindsay of Lambertoun, and his name first ; 
appears as witness to one of the charters, dated j 
about 1275, and preserved in the chartulary of 1 
Paisley. There is some doubt, as to the exact 
dateVlien he became bishop of Glasgow, and 
several writers have placed him, apparently 
in error, before Bishop John Wiseheart. 
The see was vacant at Christmas 1321, and 
most probably Lindsay was then appointed 
bishop. By a bull dated at Avignon 15 March 
1323, Pope John XXII confirmed Lindsay in 
his office as bishop of Glasgow, reserving the 
post which Lindsay had formerly occupied as 
a prebendary in Glasgow Cathedral for one of 
the Italian favourites at the papal court. No 
sooner.had the bishop been installed than 
Robert I directed him to bestow his vacant 
office upon the king’s clerk, Walter de Twy- 
nam, and Lindsay acceded to this request, 
while protesting that his action should not 
prejudice the rights of the pope. There are j 
numerous charters in existence to prove that 
Lindsay was bishop of Glasgow from 1325 
till the death of Robert I in 1329, one of j 
the most important, dated 4 March 1327 -8, 
being the confirmation by the king to the 
burgh of Dundee of the burghal privileges 
enjoyed from the time of William the Lion. 
He at first supported the claim of his rela- 


bclonging to the late bishop in that county in 
1335-0. 

[Lives of tho Lindsays ; Gordon's Seotivlironi- 
con. i. 401 -3 ; Ilailcs's Annals ; Calendar of Docu- 
ments relating to Scotland, vol. iii.; Begirt rum 
Mag. Sig. ; OriginesParoeh. Scot.] A. H. M. 

LINDSAY, JOHN, fifth Lord Lindsay 
(d. 1563), of the Byres, Haddingtonshire, was 
tho oldest son of John, master of Lindsay, 
styled Sir John Lindsay of Pitcruvie, Fife- 
shire, by his wife Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Sir John Lundie or Lundin of Balgonie, 
Fifeshire. The Lindsays of the Byres were 
descended from William, son of Sir David 
Lindsay of Crawford (d. 1355?) [cf. art. 
Lindsay, Sir James, ninth Lord Crawford 
| ( d . 1396)]. Sir John Lindsay of the Byres 
(d. 1479) was created a lord of parliament in 
1 445, and from 1457 to 1466 was justiciary of 
Scotland beyond the Forth, David, second 
lord Lindsay (d. 1492), fought on the side of 
James III at Sauchieburn, 9 June 1488, and it 
was on his ‘ grey courser ’ that the king is said 
to have escaped from the battle (Pitscottie, 
p; 219). He was succeeded in turn bv his 
brothers John (r/. 1497), and by Patrick (d. 
1526), who fought at Floddcn in 1513, and 
was one of the guardians of James V. The fifth 
lord succeeded to the title on the death of his 
grandfather, the fourth Lord Lindsay, and 
in the same year was made sheriff of Fife 
(Acta Pari. Scot. ii. 605). About this time 
his support of Lennox in an attempt to rescue 
the young king from Angus exposed him to 
the wrath of the Douglases, but by giving 
‘largely of his lands and geai*,’ to them, he, ac- 
cording to Pitscottie, escaped ‘ that envy for 
the present time’ ( Chronicles , p. 330). On 
27 J une 1 532 lie was named an extraordinary 
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lord of session, and in this capacity took part 
in the condemnation of Sir John Borthwick 
for heresy in 1540 and of Sir John Hamilton 
of Finnart for treason in the same year. JLe 
was present at the death of James V at Falk- 
land in 1512 (ih. p. 622), and after the arrest 
of Cardinal Beaton was one of the four 1 in- 
different noblemen ’ to whom the custody of 
the infant princess Mary was on 1 5 March 
15411 committed by parliament ( Acta Pari. 
Scot. ii. 415). Although ultimately his sym- 
pathies were with the reformed party, the fifth 
Lord Lindsay, unlike his son, was not a vehe- 
ment partisan. It was chiefly owing to his 
mediations that a battle was avoided at Cupar 
Muir on 13 June 1559 between the forces 
of the queen-regent and those of the lords 
of the congregation (PlT.sco'rriK,pp. 537—15). 
On the adoption of a reformed confession of 
faith by parliament in August. 15(50, Ran- 
dolph records that ‘ the old Lord of Lyndsay, 
ns grave and godly a man as ever I sawe, sayd 
T have lived manic yea res : I am the oldeste 
in this eompanye of my sorte ; now that yet 
hath pleased Cod to lett me see this dave . . . 

1 will say with Simeon, Nunc dimitt in ’ ( Cat. 
State Papers, For. Ser. 15(50 -1, entry 434, 
quoted in full in Knox, Works , vi. 177). 
with other lords Lindsay subscribed the 
* Book of Discipline,’ 17 Jan. 15(51. 

Lindsav died about 17 Dec. 1503 (Letter 
of Randolph to Cecil, 21 Dee. 1503; Cal. 
State. Papers, For. Ser. 1563, entry 1523, in 
which lie states that Lindsay died within the 
last four days). 

During the lifetime of the fifth lord the 
estates of the family were considerably in- 
creased by grants under the great seal (see 
lie;/. Mag. Sig. Scot, passim). By his wife 
Helen Stewart, said to be a daughter of the 
Earl of At, boll, he had three sons — Pat rick, 
sixth lord [q. v.]; John, who died in France; 
and Norman, ancestor of the Lindsays of Kil- 
quliiss — and six daughters : Isabel, married 
to Norman Leslie [q. v.] : Catherine, to Tho- 
mas Myreton of Cambo ; Margaret, to David 
Beaton of Melgund, son of Cardinal Beaton; 
Janet, wife first of Henry, Master of Sinclair, 
and secondly of Si r George Douglas; Helen, 
wife of Thomas Fotheringhame of Powrie ; 
and Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Kinnear of 
Kinnear. 

[Knox’s Works, cd. Laing; Lindsay of Pits- 
cottie’a Chronicles ; Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. ; Cal. 
Stato Papers, For. Ser. reign of Elizabeth ; Acta 
Pari. Scot. vol. ii.; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), i. 385 ; brunt on and Haig’s Senators of 
the College of Justice, pp. 32-4; Lord Lind- 
say’s Lives of the Lindsays; Pedigree of the 
Lindsays, by W. A. Lindsay, in the College of 
£rms.] T. F. H. 


LINDSAY, JOHN, Lord Menmuir 
(1 552-1 598), secretary of state in Scotland, 
born in 1552, was second son of David, ninth 
earl of Crawford, by his wife Catherine Camp- 
bell, daughter of Sir John Campbell of Lorn. 
Along with his brother David Lindsay, lord 
Edzell [q. v.], he was sent under Iho care of 
James Lawson [q. v.], afterwards colleague 
of Knox, to complete his education on the 
continent. Scarcely, however, had they re- 
moved to Paris when the conflicts between 
catholics and Huguenots compelled them to 
(lee to Dieppe, everything being left behind 
but the clothes on their backs (for particu- 
lars see Lord Lindsay, Lives of the Lind- 
says). From Dieppe they shortly afterwards 
crossed over to England and passed to the 
university of Cambridge. From a paper in 
the Haigh muniment room it would appear 
John Lindsay subsequently returned to pro- 
secute his studies in Paris. While yet a child, 
thelivingsof Menmuir, Lethnot, and Lochlee, 
which were in the gift of the Edzell family, 
were settled upon him, and though he never 
took orders he was usually designated ‘ Parson 
of Menmuir.’ Under a writ of the privy seal, 
11 July 1576, various teinds or tithes were 
also settled upon him, as well as a pension of 
200/. out of the bishopric of St. Andrews, 
and he moreover received the small estate of 
Drumcairn, Forfarshire. Having adopted the 
profession of law, he was on 5 July 1581 ap- 
ointed a lord of session under the title Lord 
fenmuir. In 1586 he purchased the lands 
of Balcarres, Balnicll, Pitcorthio, and others 
in the county of Fife, which on 10 June 1592 
were united into a free barony in his faVour. 
In 1595 he erected the mansion of Balcarres, 
which he made his principal residence. 

Menmuir in 1587 was employed in fram- 
ing several important acts relating to the 
constitution of parliament, including acts re- 
garding the form and order of parliament and 
the voting of the barons. In April 1588, 
and again in April 1589, be was appointed 
one of a commission to inquire into disorders 
in the university of St. Andrews (i? eg. P. C. 
Scotl. iv. 266, 371). In November of the 
latter year he began to sit as a member of 
the privy council (ib. p. 436). From this 
time he rapidly acquired, chiefly on account 
of his financial ability, a position of great 
political influence. On 14 Oct. 1591 he was 
appointed one of the queen’s four master 
stabularies, or managers of her revenues, and 
in the following June the king, on account 
of his great skill in the discovery of precious 
metals, made him master of minerals for life 
(Acta Pari. Scot. iii. 558). The special pur- 
pose of the appointment was to aid him in 
the exploration of the gold mines on Craw- 
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ford Muir, but the result of the exploration 
was disappointing. In July 1503 ho was 
.named one of a special council for the 
management of the queen’s revenues (ib. iv. 
26), and in January 1595 he was chosen ono 
of the eight commissioners of the exchequer, 
known as octavians. lie was reputed the 
ablest financier of tho eight; and to enable 
him better to discharge his duties, he was in 
March appointed lord keeper of the privy seal, 
and on 28 May secretary of state for life. 

Besides conducting important negotiations 
with foreign powers, Menmuir was one of the 
chief advisers of the king in his policy for 
establishing episcopacy. In 1596 he drew 
up ‘ a platt ’ or scherno for the planting of 
larks throughout Scotland with perpetual 
local stipends. The scherno (printed in 
James Melville’s Diary, pp. 223-9, and in 
Calderwood’^ History, v. 420-33) also pro- 
vided for the representation of each presbytery 
in parliament by a commissioner. According 
to Calderwood, the ‘ platt’ was thought the 
* best and most exact that ever was devised 
or set down,’ and would have been gladly 
received by the kirk but for an attempt to 
modify it by an act of the estates passed in 
August. On account of this interference, he 
adds, Menmuir ‘gave it over as a thing not 
like to be done in his day ’ (ib. p. 433). Shortly 
afterwards his lenient attitude towards the 
catholic nobles brought him into collision with 
the kirk. lie was with the king when be- 
sieged in the Tol booth on 17 Dec. 1596, and 
in a pasquil delivered at Holyrood House on 
10 Jan., ho was attacked as a ‘plain mocker 
of religion.’ The intolerant attitude of the 
kirk only confirmed the king in his purposo 
to set up episcopacy, and it was to Menmuir 
that he had chiefly recourse in the cont rivance 
of methods to effect his purpose. Menmuir 
drew up tho fifty-five ‘ questions ’ to be sub- 
mitted to the general assembly which met at 
Perth on 28 Feb. 1596-7 (printed in Calder- 
wood, v. 584-97), the ultimate result, accord- 
ing to Calderwood, being to bring in unawares 
‘ the Trojan horse of the episcopacy covered 
with caveats that the danger miglit not be 
seen.’ On 4 March 1 696-7 Menmuir was ap- 

S ointed ambassador to France for obtaining 
ischargeof certain customs and imports (Iteg. 
P. C. Scotl. v. 369), It was his intention during 
the visit to Paris to undergo an operation for 
the stone, but the increase of the malady 
prevented him from making the journey, and 
on account of rapidly failing health he, in 
February 1597-8, resigned the office of 
secretary of state. He died at Balcarres, 
Fifesliire, 3 Sept. 1598, and in accordance 
with his will he was buried in the parish 
kirk of Kilconquhar under ‘ his awen seat.' 


By his first wife, Marion, daughter of 
Alexander Guthrie, town clerk of Edinburgh, 
and widowof David Bortliwick[q. v.] of Lok- 
hill, lord advocate, he had two sons — John, 
lord Menmuir, who died unmarried in January 
1601, and David, first lord Balcarres — and 
three daughters : Catherine, married first to 
Sir John Lindsay of Woodhead, and secondly 
to John Brown of Fordcl ; Margaret, to Sir 
John Strachan of Thornton; and Janet, to 
Sir David Auclunutie of Auchmutie. By 
his second wife, Jane, relict of Sir James 
Forrester of Corstorphine, and John Camp- 
bell of Calder, he had no issue. 

Menmuir, no less by his character than his 
abilities, won the esteem both of political 
allies and opponents. Few, if any, of his 
contemporaries possessed such multifarious 
accomplishments. Besides Latin, he had a 
good knowledge of French, Italian, and 
Spanish. His style is marked by incisiveness 
and vigour; and according to Scot of Scots- 
tarvet and Sir William Alexander, earl of 
Stirling, lie was a master of the art of epi- 
grams. lie preeminently excelled as a finan- 
cier, but his legal acquirements were more 
than mediocre, while his abilities as a legis- 
lator were strikingly exhibited in connection 
especially with the enactments relating to 
the kirk. A reference by the Master of Gray 
( Gray Payers, Bannatvne Club, p. 84) to a 
manuscript by him, ‘ De Jure Anglicano,’ 
indicates also that he was a learned as well 
as a practical lawyer. His scientific acquire- 
ments were evidenced both by his knowledge 
of mineralogy and the ingenuity of his 
mechanical appliances in connection with 
mining. The library which he collected is a 
further proof of the width of his culture ; 
while his historical and antiquarian tastes 
also led him to make an extensive collection 
of state papers and other documents. These 
relate chiefly to the reign of Mury of Lor- 
raine. The collection was in 171 2 presented 
to the Advocates’ Library by Colin, third earl 
of Balcarres [q. v.] (see Hist. MSS. Comm. 
1st Rep. p. 120). Several of the more im- 
portant of these have been printed among 
other documents in various historical collec- 
tions. A number of Menmuir’s ownletters are 
included in Maidment’s ‘ Letters and State 
Papers during the Reign of King James VI ’ 
(Abbotsford Club). 

[Rog. P. C. Scotl. vols. i v-v. : Histories of Calder- 
wood and Spotiswood; James Melville’s Diary; 
Sibbald’s Hist, of Fife ; Haig and Ilr it n ton’s 
Senators of the College of Justice, pp. 176-9; 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 173 ; Lord 
Lindsay’s Lives of the Lindsays ; Pedigree of the 
Lindsays, by W. A. Lindsay, in the College of 
Arms.] T. F. ■ H. 
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LINDSAY, JOHN, tenth Lord Lindsay 
of the Byres, first Earl of Lindsay, and 
afterwards known as John Crawford-Lind- 
nay, seventeenth Earl of Crawford (1596- 
1678), son of Robert, ninth lord Lindsay of 
the Byres, and Lady Christian Hamilton, 
daughter of Thomas, earl of Melrose, and 
afterwards first earl of Haddington [q. v.], 
was born in 1596. He received ‘a noble 
education both at home and iu foreign parts ’ 
(Crawford, manuscript Hist. of the Lind- 
says, quoted in Lord Lindsay’s Liven of the I 
Lindsay*). On 1 Oct. 1616 he was served J 
heir to his father, and 8 May 1 686 was crea t ed 
Earl of Lindsay and Lord Parbroath, but, 
on account of his opposition to the measures 
of the court, thepatent was delayed till 1641. 
He was one of the leaders of the covenant- 
ing party, hut his influence was due rather 
to his rank than his abilities, either political 
or military. Burnet describes him ‘as a 
sincere but weak man, passionate and in- 
discreet’ ( Own Time, ed. 1838, p. 71) ; and if 
this estimate of his talents be too low, it 
probably is more accurate than the one which 
attributes his political course chiefly to a 
somewhat unscrupulous ambition. From the 
first he took a firm stand against, t he ecclesias- 
tical policy of Charles in Scotland, lie was 
prominent in his opposition to the introduc- 
tion of the Service Book in 1637, and was 
one of the four members of the committee of 
nobles appointed to take measures against it 
(Robert Baillie, Letter s and Journals, i. 
44). Along with the Earl of Hume he 
publicly protested at Stirling against the 
king’s proclamation in 1638 {ib. i. 50 ; Bal- 
four, Annals, ii. 250 ; Gordon, Scots Affairs, 
i. 32 ; Spalding, Memorialls, i. 85). On 3 Oct. 
of the same year he also presented to the 
Marquis of Hamilton a complaint of the 
presbyterian nobles against the attempts to 
compel the people to subscribe the king's 
covenant (Balfour, ii. 295-6; Gordon, i. 
122). Lindsay was one of the covenanting 
nobles whom the king on his visit to Scot- 
land in 1641 deemed it advisable to reconcile; 
and he now obtained the grant of his earl- 
dom, with precedence from the date of the 
warrant, and was also made an extraordinary 
lord of session and one of the commissioners 
of the treasury. He accompanied General 
Leslie into England in 1643 (Spalding, ii. 
220), and distinguished himself at Marslon 
Moor, 2 July 1644 (ib. p. 383). After the 
battle he sent a letter to the estates suggesting 
a general thanksgiving for the victory (Bal- 
four, iii. 214). On the expiry of the com- 
mission of the treasury he was, on 23 J uly of 
this year, appointed lord high treasurer till 
♦the next parliament {ib. p. 231). Sentence 


I of forfeiture having been passed against Lu- 
| dovic, earl of Crawford, the title and digni- 
ties of Earl of Crawford were on the 25th of 
the same month ratified to Lindsay, {ib. p. 
237), in accordance with Crawford’s ' patent 
of 15 Jan. 1651-2 [see Lindsay, Ludovio, six- 
teenth Earl of Crawford]. On 26 Jan. 
16 44-5 lie succeeded Lauderdale as president 
of t he parliament (ib. p. 256; Spalding, ii. 
412). 

Crawford was one of the committee chosen 
to direct General Baillie in his movements 
against Montrose, and he also held command 
of a number of reserve forces which were 
stationed at. Newtyle to protect Perth and 
the lowlands, Montrose, on marching south 
to attack him, found his forces too strongly 
fortified to compel an engagement, and re- 
turned to the highlands (ib. ii. 479). Soon 
afterwards Crawford rejoined Baillie, and, 
having exchanged a thousand of his raw re- 
cruits for a like number of Baillie’s veterans, 
returned to Angus, and entering Atholl burnt 
and ravaged the country. Baillie after his 
defeat bv Montrose at Alford, on 2 July 1645, 
united the remnant of his defeated troops 
with Crawford’s forces, The latter, with the 
ot her members of committee, counselled Bail- 
lie, against Baillie’s own judgment, to aban- 
don his advantageous position at Kilsyth and 
risk the battle on 2 July 1645, which resulted 
in his utter rout. Crawford made his escape 
to Berwick. ' 

After the surrender of Charles to the Scots 
at Newark in 1646, Crawford was sent, with 
other deputies, to Newcastle, to induce him to 
accept the Westminster propositions. Al- 
though as president of the parliament he 
signed the warrant for the surrender of 
Charles to the English, he at 'the samo time, 
in his private capacity, entered his protest 
against it (statement presented by Crawford 
to the Restoration parliament in Acta Pari. 
Scot. vii. 1 1). After the king’s imprisonment 
at, Carisbrooke, Crawford, along with the 
Duke of Hamilton, headed the ‘ engagers’ who 
initiated measures for the king’s, rescue. 
Matters between Crawford and Argyll be- 
came so strained that a duel was arranged 
between them on the links of Stonyhill, 
near Musselburgh, 25 March 1648, but owing 
to t he dilatoriness and supposed timidity of 
Argyll, it did not take place (Guthry, p. 
261 ; Balfour, iii. 395). Both were sum- 
moned by the commission of the kirk to 
mako their repentance. Argyll consented, 
acknowledging that he had made a * scrip- 
tural desertion,’ but Crawford declined to 
admit himself in fault. The defeat of the 
Scottish army under the Duke of Hamilton 
at Preston led to the return to power of 
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Argyll and the extreme party and the con- 
sequent fall of Crawford who, by the 'Act 
of Classes/ was deprived of all his offices. 
In December 1649 ne refused to subscribe a 
band Acknowledging the lawfulness of the 
acts of the previous session of parliament, 
and was consequently apprehended at Elie, 
Fifeshire, when about to embark for Holland, 
lie was sent to his own house, but no further 
steps were taken against him ( ib . iii. 434). 
In January 1650 he ‘ subscribed the band for 
the peace of the country’ (ib. iv. 1), and 
joined the coalition for the restoration of 
Charles II. 

The defeat of the extreme covenanters by 
Cromwell at Dunbar again led to the as- 
cendency of Crawford’s moderate party. At 
the coronation of the king at Scone on 1 Jan. 
1651-2 he carried the sceptre. From the 
15th to the 17th of the following February 
ho entertained the king at his house of the 
Struthers (ib. iv. 247). When the king 
marched into England, Crawford was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general under the Earl 
of Leven (ib. p. 314) ; but while attending a 
committee of the estates at Alyth on 28 Aug. 
lie was surprised by a division of Monck’s 
cavalry and taken prisoner to London(NicoL r,, 
Diary , p. 68). At first he was confined in 
the Tower and then in Sandown Castle, but 
on 27 Nov. 1656 he was removed to Windsor 
Castle (Cal. State Papers , Dom. Ser. 1656-7, 
p. 169), where he remained till the end of his 
captjvity. He was excepted from Cromwell’s 
act of grace, and was forfaulted at the cross 
of Edinburgh, 5 May 1654 (Nicoll, Diary , 
p. 125) ; but lands of his of the clear annual 
value of 400/. sterling were settled upon his 
wife*and children. The annual value of his 
forfeited estate was 1,284/. 15*. 5 d., and the 
claims against it were 28,449/. 11*. Id. (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1655-6, p. 862). 

At the Restoration he received his liberty 
(3 March 1660), and when in the December 
following he entered Edinburgh on his re- 
turn to Scotland, he was welcomed with en- 
thusiasm (Nicoll, p. 808). He was rein- 
stated in all his offices, and received tho lord 
high treasurership by patent of 19 Jan. 
1 660-1 for life. Notwithstanding his royal- 
ist leanings, he, however, ‘ continued yet a 
zealous presbyterian’ (Burnet, Own Time , 
ed. 1838, p. 71). He opposed the rescissory 
act (ib. p. 80), strongly opposed the establish- 
ment of episcopacy, and refused to take the 
* declaration ’ abjuring the covenant. He 
therefore found it necessary in 1663 to re- 
sign all his offices (see particulars in Row, 
Continuation of Blair's Autobiography, p. 
440) and to retire from public life. He took 
up his residence at his estate of Struthers, to 
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‘enjoy the peace of a good conscience far 
from court.’ He died there in 1678. 

By his wife, Lady Mary Hamilton, second 
daughter of James, second marquis of Hamil- 
ton [q. v.], he had two sons — William, eigh- 
teenth earl of Crawford [q. v.], and Patrick, 
ancestor of the Viscounts Garnock — and 
three daughters: Anne, married to John, 
duke of Rothes ; Christian, to John, fourth 
earl of Haddington ; Helen, to Sir Robert 
Sinclair, bart., of Stevenson, Haddington- 
shire; and Elizabeth, to David, third earl of 
Northesk. 

[Balfour’s Annals of Scotland ; Gordon’s Scots 
Affairs ; Spalding’s Memorialls of the Trubles ; 
Robert Baillie’s Letters und Journals (Banna* 
tyne Chib) ; Nicoll’s Diary (Bannatyne Club) ; 
Row’s Continuation of Robert Blair’s Auto- 
biography ; Burnet's Own Time ; Bishop Guthry’s 
Memoirs ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. Reign 
of Charles 1 and the Commonwealth period ; 
Crawford’s Officers of State ; Lord Lindsay’s 
Lives of the Lindsays; Lindsay Pedigree, by 
W. A. Lindsay, in the College of Arms ; Douglas’s 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), i.. 386-7.] T. F. II. 

LINDSAY, JOHN, twentieth Earl op 
Crawford (1702-1749), military comman- 
der, bom 4 Oct. 1702, was son of John, 
nineteenth earl, by Emilia, daughter of Lord 
Doune, and widow of Thomas Fraser of 
Stricken. His mother having died during his 
infancy, he was on the death of his father in 
1713 placed under the care of his grandaunt, 
the Dowager-duchess of Argyll, lie received 
his early education from a private tutor, and, 
after attending the universities of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, was sent in 1721 to tho 
military academy of Vaudeuil, Paris. In 1726 
he was appointed to a company in one of the 
additional troops of the Scots Greys. lie 
early acquired a reputation for resolution and 
daring, and, while not neglecting intellectual 
accomplishments, attained exceptional pro- 
ficiency in athletic exercises, especially in 
shooting, fencing, riding, and dancing. On 
the disbandment of the additional troops of 
Scots Greys in 1730, he took up his resilience 
w j i th the Do wager-d uchess of Argyll at Camp- 
belltown, devoting his more serious attention 
to military studies, and his leisure to boating 
and hunting. On 3 Jan. 1782 he obtained 
command of a troop of the seventh or Queen’s 
Own regiment of dragoons. The same year 
he was chosen a representative peer of Scot- 
land, and in June 1733 appointed gentleman 
of the bedchamber to the Prince of Wales. 
In February 1734 he obtained a captain-lieu- 
tenancy in the first regiment of foot, guards, 
aud in October a captaincy in the third regi- 
ment of foot guards ; but , being desirous of 
acquiring practical acquaintance with the 

x 
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art of war, lie got permission in 1735 to join 
the imperial army under Prince Eugene. He 
specially distinguished himself at the battle 
of Ciaussen on 17 Oct. following. Peace 
being shortly afterwards concluded he re- 
turned home. 

In April 1738 he sailed from Gravesend to 
St. Petersburg, and having received from the 
Czarina Anne Iwanowa the command of a 
regiment of horse with the rank of general, 
he after a perilous journey of one thousand 
miles joined the army of Marshal Munich, 
then engaged in a war against the Turks. 
He soon acquired great proficiency in the 
mode of warfare practised by the Russians, 
and excited special admiration by his horse- 
manship and his prowess with the sword. 
After the retreat of Munich to Kiow, Craw- 
ford left him and joined the imperialists near 
Belgrade. When the army went into winter 
quarters, he accompanied Prince Eugene’s 
regiment to Comorra, and thence proceeded 
to Vienna, still occupying his leisure chiefly 
in military studies. In April he rejoined the 
imperialists at Peterwaradin under Marshal 
Wallis. At the battle of Krotzka, 22 July 
1739, he was so severely wounded by a musket 
ball in the left thigh, that for some time his 
life was despaired of, and his health was per- 
manently injured. Although for some time 
in very weak health, he was so much benefited 
by the baths of Baden, that while there he 
succeeded in winning two of the principal 
prizes at the meeting of the burgher marks- 
men. He left Baden in August 1741, and 
shortly afterwards returned to England. 

Meanwhile he had been made in July 1739 
colonel of horse and adjutant-general, in 
October of the same year colonel of the 42nd 
highlanders, and in December 1740 colonel 
of the grenadier guards. After spending the 
summer of 1 742 at the baths of Bareges in 
France, and the winter in a tour in Italy, he 
in May 1743 joined the army under the Earl 
of Stair, at Ilochstet, when he was made 
colonel of the Scotch troop of horse guards, 
and appointed adjutant-general. At the 
battle of Dettingen on 16 J une, he commanded 
the brigade of life guards, and led them into 
action with great gallantry, the band playing 
‘Britons strike home/ With the rank of 
brigadier-general he joined the allied army 
near Brussels in the following May, and at 
the battle of Fontenoy, 30 April 1745, he 
succeeded by the exercise of remarkable skill 
and coolness in so covering the retreat that 
it was effected in perfect order. On 30 May 
following he was made a major-general. On 
the outbreak of the rebellion in Scotland in 
1745, he was appointed by the government 
to the command of six thousand Hessian ; 


troops, with whom he secured the towns ol 
Perth and Stirling and the passes into the 
lowlands, while the Duke of Cumberland in 
command of the main body proceeded north- 
wards. After the suppression of the rebel- 
lion he rejoined the army in the Net herlands. 
On the day of the batt le of Roucoux, 5 Oct. 
1746, he was surprised, while reconnoitring, 
by a party of the enemy but coolly assuming* 
the character of a French general lie exhorted 
them to keep a good look-out while he pro- 
ceeded further to reconnoitre, and was per- 
mitted to pass them unmolested. At the 
battle which followed, the second line of 
cavalry, which was under his command, dis- 
tinguished itself by a brilliant and successful 
charge against the French infantry. In 
December of the same year on the disband- 
ment of the Scottish troop of horse guards, 
he was appointed to the command of the 25th 
foot. On the death of the Earl of Stair, 
20 May 1747, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Scots Greys, and on 20 Sept, 
following he was made lieutenant-general. 
On 3 March 1747 he had married Lady Jane 
Murray, eldest daughter of the Duke of 
Atlioll, and after the conclusion of the year’s 
campaign he went to Aix-la-Chapelle, where 
his wife was seized with fever and died on 
10 Oct. 1747. Although his wound had 
broken out afresh so as seriously to affect his 
health, Crawford again joined the Duke of 
Cumberland in the campaign of 1748, and re- 
mained in active service till the conclusion of 

f »eace in that year. After commanding the 
ast embarkation of British troops at William- 
stadt, 16 Feb. 1749, he returned to London, 
where his wound again troubled him, and 
after some months of great suffering he died 
on 20 Sept. His body was brought to Scot- 
land, and buried by the side of that of his 
wife in the family vault at Ceres, Fifeshire. 
As he left no issue the earldoms of Craw- 
ford and Lindsay devolved on his cousin 
George, fourth viscount Garnock, only sur- 
viving son of Patrick, the second viscount* 
[Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. John 
Lindsay, Earl of Crawford ana Lindsay, by 
Richard Holt, 1753, reprinted in 1769, under the 
title, Memoirs of tho Life of the late Right Hon. 
John, Earl of Crawford, describing many of the 
highest Military Achievements of the latoWars ; 
Lord Lindsay’s Lives of the Lindsays ; General 
Stewart’s Sketches of the Highlanders' of Scot- 
land ; Gent. Mag. 1749, p. 572.] T. F. If. 

LINDSAY, JOHN (1686-1768), non- 
juror, probably a kinsman of Robert Lind- 
sey, father of Tlieophilus Lindsey [q. v.l of 
Middlewich in Cheshire, was born in 1686, 
and although ho is described in his epitaph 
as ‘ aulse Marite apud Oxonienses olim alum- 
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nus,’ his name does not appear in the books 
of the hall or in the university register. After 
acting as attorney-at-law ‘ in Cheshire,’ he is 
said to have been admitted into holy orders 
among the nonjurors (Wood, ii. 307), and 
appears to have acted as chaplain to ‘ good 
old Lady Fanshawe’ (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. 
i. 373). At a later date (1742) he was living 
in Pear Tree Street, near St. Luke’s, Old 
Street, where he wrote, * I spend my time 
chiefly among books or in my garden.’ Ac- 
cording to Nichols, he ofliciated for many 
years and until his death as minister of the 
nonjuring society in Trinity Chapel, Aldors- 
gate Street, being reputed their last minis- 
ter, and among the latest of the nonjurors. 
He is also said to have acted as corrector of 
the press for Bowles, the learned printer (ib. 
i. 373). He died on 21 June 1708, and was 
buried in Islington churchyard. A Latin 
epitaph extant in 1808 vaguely asserted 
‘ beneficiis ecelesiae Anglicante, opulent is li- 
cet, interiore stimulo recusatis? Lindsay 
was married, and his wife was commemorated 
in the same epitaph. 

The following works are assigned to Lind- 
say: 1. ‘A Short History and Vindication 
of the Revolution,’ London, 1716. 2. ‘ A 

Short History of the Regal Succession, with 
Remarks on Whiston’s “Scripture Politics,”’ 
London, 1717, 1720, 1 731 . 3. * A Paraphrase 
on the twenty-eighth Chapter of Deutero- 
nomy,’ Chester, 1723 (an anonymous poem of 
312 lines published by subscription). 4. ‘A 
Vindication of the Church of England and 
of the lawful Ministry thereof ... of the 
Succession, Election, Confirmation, and Con- 
secration of Bishops, &c., by John Lindsay, 
a Priest of the Church of England,’ London, 
1728 ; a translation of Mason’s ‘ Vindicatio 
Ecelesiae Anglicante,’ with an introduction 
by Lindsay containing a laborious account of 
the succession of bishops in the English 
bishoprics, and a sermon by Mason, which 
was republished by Lindsay in 1747, along 
with a second sermon by Mason, preached in 
1620. 5. ‘ The New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ carefully and dili- 
gently compared with the original Greek, and 
the several Translations of it, and illustrated 
with. . .Notes,’ London, 1736 (as far as 
Luke x.) ; mainly the work of John Court, 
gentleman, and probably finished by the 
‘Rev. Mr. Lindsay’ on the decease of the 
former. It was republished in the following 
year as *A Critical and Practical Commentary 
on the New Testament carefully and dili- 
gently compared,’ &c., London, 1737 ; 2nd 
edit. 1740. 6. ‘ A brief History of England 
both in Church and State,’ 1748 (2nd edit. 
1763), cited as 4 Lindsay’s English History,’ 


written in catechism form. (Lindsay con- 
templated this work as early as 1738) (ib. 
i. 373). 7. ‘The Happy Interview: an Ac- 
count how Common Sense having withdrawn 
himself from public was found out by Plain 
I Tonesty,’ London, 1756, anonymous. 8. ‘ The 
Grand and Important Question about the 
Church and Parochial Communion fairly and 
friendly debated in a Dialogue between a 
worthy Country Gentleman and his Neigh- 
bour,’ London, 1756, anon., and ‘ The Grand 
and Important Debate about the Church 
and Parochial Communiou further debated,’ 
London, 1759, anon. (Both dialogues sup- 
port the nonjuring position.) 9. ‘A Melius 
Inquirendum into the Character of the Royal 
Martyr, King Charles I,’ London, 1758, 
anon. (In answer to the aspersions cast on 
Charles’s memory by the ‘Monthly Review’ 
for February 1758.) 10. ‘A Seasonable An- 
tidote against Apostasy ’ [to the Church of 
Rome], London, 1758, anon. 

A manuscript note on the fly-leaf of No. 8 
of the above works in the British Museum 
also attributes to Lindsay: ‘An Exposition 
of St. Paul’s Injunction to pray for Kings;’ 

‘ A Letter from a Gentleman to his Godson;’ 
‘A Letter to Dr. Bennet.’ 

Another John Lindsay, chaplain of the 
Fougueux with Keppel at the Goree expe- 
dition, published ‘A Voyage to the Coast 
of Africa in 1758, containing a succinct ac- 
count of . . . taking of . . . Goree,’ London, 
1759, 4to, with copperplates. A ‘Voyage 
to Senegal’ and ‘Sir John Tostle, a Poem,’ 
are ascribed to the same writer. His brother 
William, brigade-major in Lord Ancrum’s 
troop of dragoons, fell in the seven years’ 
war (Lives of the Lindsays , ii. 173-4). 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ; Lathbury’s Nonjurors ; 
Lindsay’sWorks; Bodleian Cat. ; Wood’s Athpnae 
Oxon. ii. 307 ; information kindly sent by theRev. 
T.Vere Bayno of Christ Church.] W. A. S. 

LINDSAY, Sir JOHN (1737-1788), 
rear-admiral, born in 1737, was younger son 
of Sir Alexander Lindsay of Evelick in 
Perthshire, by Emilia, daughter of David 
Murray, fifth viscount Stormont, sister of 
William Murray, first earl of Mansfield [q.v.] 
lie was promoted at the age of nineteen to 
command the Pluto fireship, which in 1757 
was attached to the fleet under Sir Edward 
Ilawke in the Rochefort expedition. On 
29 Sept. 1757 ho was posted to the Trent 
frigate, in which he served during the war, on 
the home or West Indian station. In 1762the 
Trent was part of the fleet under Sir George 
Pocock [q. v.] in the expedition against 
Havana ; and on the death of Captain Goos- 
trey of the Cambridge in action with tho 
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Moro fort on 1 July, Lindsay was sent to fill 
his place, in which he ‘gave many strong 
proofs of his valour ’ (Beatson, ii. 560). It is 
said that Pocock aft erwards ottered him the 
command of theCambridgeorone of the other 
ships of the line ; if so, he declined it, for he 
was still in the Trent in December 1763. On 
returning to England he was knighted in re- 
ward for his gallantry. In 1764 he went out 
to the West Indies in the Tartar, returning in 
1766. From August 1769 to March 1772 he 
was commodore and commander-in-chief in 
the East Indies, with his broad pennant in 
the Stag frigate. During his absence in 1771 
he was nominated a knight of the Bath. In 
March 1778 he was appointed to the Victory, 
but on Admiral Keppel selecting her for his 
flagship he was moved to the Prince George 
of 90 guns, which ho commanded in the en- 
gagement off Ushant 27 July. His evidence 
before the subsequent courts-martial was 
adverse to Sir Hugh Palliser [q. v.] ; and on 
Keppel’s resignation of the command [see 
Keppel, Augustus, Viscount] Lindsay also 
resigned, and refused all employment under 
Lord Sandwich. In 1783, after the peace, 
he was commodore and commander-in-chief 
in the Mediterranean. With his broad pen- 
nant in the Trusty he was at Naples in J une 
1784; and on the 24th had the honour of 
entertaining the king and queen on board. 
Not long afterwards liis health broke down, 
and he was obliged to return to England. 
He was promoted to be Tear-admiral on 
24 Sept. 1787, and died at Marlborough, on 
his way from Bath, on 4 June 1788, in the 
fifty-first year of his age. The body was 
brought to London and buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

[Charnock’s Biog. Nav. vi. 256 ; Gent. Mag. 
(1788), pt. i. p. 564; Beat son’s Nav. and Mil. 
Memoirs.] J. K. L. 

LINDSAY, LUDOVIO, sixteenth Earl 
op Crawford (1600-1662?), born in 1600, 
was the third surviving son of Sir Henry 
Lindsay of Kinfauns, thirteenth earl of Craw- 
ford, by his wife, Beatrix, daughter and 
heiress of George Charteris of Kinfauns. lie 
entered the service of Spain, where he at- 
tained the rank of colonel. In 1640 he raised 
for the Spanish service a force of three thou- 
sand infantry (Cal. State Papers , Dom. Ser. 
10-10-1 , p. 377). Ilesucceeded to the earldom 
on the death, in 1639, of his brother Alex- 
ander, fifteenth earl. A sympathiser with 
Montrose in opposition to Argyll, he came 
prominently into notice in 1641 in connec- 
tion with the mysterious plot for Argyll’s 
overthrow known as the ‘ Incident.’ For his 
supposed share in it he was, on 12 Oct., com- 


mitted by special order of parliament to cus- 
tody in a private house (Balfour, Annals , 
iii. 98) ; but after he had declared that he had 
revealed all he knew, he was set at liberty on 
the 26tli (in. p. 119 ). Subsequently he under- 
went re-examination, and it was not till 
13 Nov. that he was liberated without cau- 
tion (75. p. 169; Spalding, Memorialls , ii. 86; 
see his depositions in Hist. MSS. Comm. 4tli 
Rep., App. p. 166 ; also ‘ Secret Account of 
the pretended Plot in Edinburgh against the 
Marquis of Hamilton and the Karl of Argyll ’ 
in Cal. State Papers , Dom. Ser. 1641-3, p. 
137). There seems no adequate foundation 
for the belief that the Earl of Lindsay exerted 
himself to obtain his liberty on condition that 
Crawfurd resigned his earldom to Lindsay. 
On 16 Jan. 1641-2 Crawford resigned the 
earldom into the king’s hands at Windsor, 
but received a re-grant of it with a new 
destination to himself and heirs male of his 
body in the first instance ; failing whom to 
John, earl Lindsay, and heirs male of his 
body ; failing whom to his own heirs male 
collateral for ever (Balfour, iii. 231). 

Crawford was one of those who joined the 
standard of Charles at Nottingham on 26 Aug. 
1642, and he was created a commander of 
the volunteers (Spalding, ii. 179). At the 
battle of Edgehill on 23 Oct. his regiment 
was one of the last to leave the field (75. p. 
200). Subsequently he had several important 
encounters with Sir William Waller. A 
large portion of his regiment, which lie had 
left to hold Chichester, surrendered to Waller 
after eight days’ siege (see Relation , fye . , 

concerning the Manner of the besieging and 
taking of Chichester , 1643), but he had a 
principal share in the rout of Waller on 
10 July at Lansdowne. He was at the battle 
of Newbury, 20 Sept. 1643. On the 26th 
he made an attempt to capture the town of 
Poole through the treachery of Captain 
Sydenham, one of the garrison, for whose aid 
he promised great reward and preferment ; 
but Sydenham’s purpose was to lead him into 
a snare, and Crawford in the unfortunate 
enterprise lost more than half his forces 
( Whitelocke, Memorials , p. 76; Rusk- 
worth, Hist. Collections , v. 280). Not long 
afterwards, along with Sir Ralph Hopton. 
he too^c Arundel Castle (Baillie, Letters and 
Journals , ii. 118); but being surprised by 
Waller at Alton, near Farnham, Crawford 
escaped with only a few followers, the rest 
being all taken, to ‘ the number of nine 
hundred soldiers and twelve hundred arms ’ 
(75.) After Montrose’s appointment by 
Charles as his lieutenant in Scotland, Craw- 
ford and other Scottish loyalists accompanied 
him in April 1644 in his march north- 
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wards. They were, however, deserted by the 
English near Annan, and after capturing 
Dumfries retreated southwards to Carlisle 
(Spalding, ii. 350). For this Lindsay was, 
with Montrose, excommunicated on 26 April 
by t he general assembly (Guthry, Memoirs , 
p. 154). On 22 July he was found guilty 
of high treason (Balfour, iii. 230), and on 
the 25th sentenco of forfaultry was passed 
against him (ib. p. 235), the title and dignity 
of Earl of Crawford being, according to the 
patent of 15 Jan. 1641-2, ratified to John, 
first earl of Lindsay [q. v.], at that time a 
zealous covenanter. 

Crawford rejoined the royalists in England, 
and as lieutenant-general under Prince Ru- 
pert fought at Marston Moor 2 July 1644. 
After this disaster to the royal cause Craw- 
ford and other Scotch officers threw them- 
selves into Newcastle, but on 12 Oct. the 
town was captured by General Leslie. Craw- 
ford was taken prisoner, was sent to Edin- 
burgh, and was compelled to enter the town 
bareheaded as a traitor (Spalding, ii. 429). 
Chiefly through the influence of John, first 
earl of Lindsay and seventeenth earl of Craw- 
ford [q. v.], according to Wishart {Life of 
Montrose), lie was condemned to death, and 
a deputation was sent by the general assembly 
to parliament to press for his immediate 
execution (Guthry, p. 180) ; but delay was 
deemed prudent, and he and the other pri- 
soners who were in the Tolbooth were set at 
liberty by Montrose after his triumph at 
Kilsvtii, 1 5 Aug. i<845. Crawford was present 
at the rout of Montrose at Pliiliphaugh by 
Leslie on 13 Sept., and making liis escape 
rejoined Montrose at a ford beyond the Clyde, 
near Peebles, where they again separated, 
Montrose retreating with the foot to the 
highlands, and Crawford with the horse to 
the Mearns. Crawford afterwards rejoined 
Montrose in the highlands and distinguished 
himself in various indecisive attacks and 
skirmishes. In the spring of 1646 he made 
a raid into Buchan and burned the town of 
Fraserburgh, but a division of Middleton’s 
army compelled him soon afterwards to re- 
treat. On 3 June he wrote a letter to the 
king, in which he expressed his determination 
to run the same hazard and course with the 
Marquis of Montrose’ (manuscripts of the 
Duke of Hamilton in Hist. MISS, Comm. 
11th Rep. App. pt. vi. p. 110). After the 
king delivered himself up to the Scots at 
Newark, Montrose disbanded his followers 
(31 July). Both Crawford and Montrose 
were specially excepted from the articles of 
Westminster of 11 July, but l y a special 
arrangement between Middleton and Mont- 
rose they were permitted to retire beyond 


seas. Crawford accompanied the Irish auxi- 
liaries to Ireland, where he succeeded in ob- 
taining a promise of three thousand men to 
aid in the king’s rescue. On the 15th he 
wrote to the king from Cantyre informing 
him that he was on his way to Paris, and ex- 
pressing his willingness to serve him (ib. p. 
113). Arriving at Paris on 13 Oct., he laid 
his proposals before Queen Henrietta Maria ; 
but finding that his offers were coldly re- 
ceived, he went to Spain, to ‘ crave arrears 
duo to him by that king’ (Guthry, p. 223). 
Here he obtained command of an Irish regi- 
ment ; but ho left Spain about 1651 in great 
want, and sailing from St. Malo in command 
of some ships ho ‘ took a prize or two ’ ( Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1651- 2, p. 3). In 
the same year he was in Paris, and during 
the tumults of the Fronde guarded the Car- 
dinal do Retz in the citadel of Notre-Dame 
with fifty Scottish officers who had served 
under Montrose. He is supposed to have 
died in France in 1652: it is certain that he 
was dead in 1 663. He was married to Mar- 
garet Graham, second daughter of William, 
earl of Strathearn, Monteith, and Airth, and 
widow of Alexander, lord Garlics, but left 
no issue, and with his death the issue male 
of the ‘ wicked master ’ became extinct. 

[Sir Janies Balfour’s Annals of Scotland ; 
Spalding’s Memorialls of the Trubles (Spalding 
Club) ; Robert Baillie’s Letters and Journals 
(Bannatyno Club) ; Guthry ’s Memoirs ; Sir 
Thomas Hope’s Diary (Bannatyno Club) ; 
Wishart’ s Life of Montrose ; Napier’s Life of 
Montrose; Riddell’s Crawford Case; Godwin’s 
Civil War in Hants, 1882; Warburton’s Prince 
Rupert ; Cal. State Tapers, Dom. Ser., reign of 
Charles I, and Cromwellian period ; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 1 1th Rep. App. pt. vi. ; Lord Lindsay's 
Lives of the Lindsays ; Lindsay Pedigree, by 
W. A. Lindsay, in the College of Arms; Dou- 
glas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 381-2.] 

. T. F. H. 

LINDSAY, PATRICK, sixth Lord 
Lindsay of the Byres ( d . 1589), a promi- 
nent supporter of the reformers in Scotland, 
was the eldest son of John, fifth lord Lind- 
say [q. \\] of the Byres, by Helen Stewart, 
daughter of John, third earl of Atholl. He is 
said to have been the first of the Scottish 
nobility who openly joined the reformers. lie 
was one of those who, in May 1559, took up 
arms to prevent Perth falling into the hands 
of tho queen-regent. (Knox, i. 339), and 
after the treaty at Cupar Muir had a prin- 
cipal share in the expulsion of the French 
garrison from the city (Cal. State Papers, 
For. Ser. 1558-9, entry 908). On the evacua- 
tion of Edinburgh by the lords of the con- 
gregation in the following spring, ho rendered 
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invaluable assistance to Kirkcaldy of Grange 
in holding the French in check in Fife, dis- 
tinguishing himself by slaying in single com- 
bat La Bastie, a French captain of repute 
(Knox, ii. 11). In February 1559-60 he 
took part at Berwick in the negotiations for 
a treaty with England ( ib , p. 45). On 
27 April he subscribed the band to ‘ defend 
the liberty of the Evangell of Christ ’ (ib. 
p. 63), and he also subscribed the ‘ Book of 
discipline ’ (ib. p. 129). He observed the 
obligations into which lie thus entered with 
greater faithfulness than discretion. He was 
one of those deputed by the general as- 
sembly on 28 May 1561 to suppress ‘ Idolatric 
and all monuments thereof’ (ib. p. 163), and 
when Queen Mary, after her arrival from 
France in the following August, made known 
her intention of having mass said in her 
private chapel, he and his followers gathered 
in front of it, exclaiming that ‘ the idolater 
priest should die the death’ (ib. ii. 270). 
Claude Nau [q. v.] asserts that lie ‘drove the 
chaplain from the chapel and overthrew all 
the memorials ’ (Life of Queen Mary , ed. Ste- 
venson, p. 326), but Knox states that ‘ Lord 
James’ (afterwards Earl of Moray) kept the 
door and prevented Lindsay entering the 
chapel ( Works, ii. 270). To Lord James, 
who was liis brother-in-law, Lindsay was 
specially devoted, and through his mediation 
Lindsay and the queen became reconciled 
shortly afterwards. Rough as he was in 
manners, Lindsay may also not have been 
altogether proof against the queen’s personal 
charm. ‘ It would well have contented your 
honour,’ writes Randolph to Cecil from St. 
Andrews, 25 April 1562, ‘ to have seen the 
queen and the Master of Lindsay shoot at the 
butts against the Earl of Murr [afterwards 
Earl of Moray] and one of the ladies.’ On 
the rebellion of lluntly during the queen’s 

f irogress in the north of Scotland in the fol- 
owing September, Lindsay and Kirkcaldy of 
Grange were, with their followers, specially 
summoned to her assistance (Randolph to 
Cecil in Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1562, 
entry 718) ; and Lindsay seems to have had a 
considerable share in winning the battle of 
Corricliie (Buchanan, bk. xvi. ; Knox, ii. 
275 : ancient ballad on the battle). 

Shortly after succeeding to the title on 
the deat h of his father, in December 1563, 
Lindsay had a contention with the Earl of 
Rothes as to his right to theshcriffdom of Fife 
(Cal. State Papers, Vox. Ser. 1563-4, entry 
1523). Rothes obtained the sheriffdom, and 
although on 12 Jan. 1504-5 he agreed that 
Lindsay should be exempted from its juris- 
diction (Pey. P. C. Scot l . i. 315), Lindsay was 
never reconciled to the loss of the office. ; 


Being related to Darnley, Lindsay, in opposi- 
tion to Moray and the stricter reformers, 
favoured Darnley ’s marriage to the queen. In 
the ‘ rouudabout raid ’against Moray he ‘ac- 
companied the king in leading the battle ’ (ib. 
p. 379). The subsequent policy of the queen 
made him a zealous supporter of the plot for 
the murder of Rizzio, and on the night of 
the murder he accompanied Morton to the 
palace court with a band of armed followers. 
When Mary escaped to Dunbar Lindsay fled 
to England with the other contrivers of 
Rizzio’s murder, but the queen pardoned 
him, Morton, and others shortly before the 
murder of Darnley (Bedford to Cecil, 30 Dec. 
1566, in Cat. State Papers, For. Ser. 1566-8, 
entry 872). There is no evidence that he 
was made aware of any scheme to ‘ get rid ’ 
of Darnley, and the presumption is that, 
like his kinsman Atholl, he deeply resented 
Darnley ’s murder. His resentment partly 
accounts for the prominent part assigned him 
by the queen’s enemies in their proceedings 
against her. lie signed at Stirling the bond 
against Botliwell, and was one of the prin- 
cipal actors in the strange proceedings at 
Carberry Hill on 15 June. He besought the 
lords as a special favour to permit him to 
accept Botliwell’s challenge to single com- 
bat ‘ in regard of his nearness of blood to the 
defunct king,’ and Morton presented him 
with the famous two-handed sword of Archi- 
bald Bell-the-Cat, but the queen’s interfe- 
rence prevented the encounter (Hum h of 
Godsokoft, House of Douglas, p. 297 ; Ivnox, 
ii. 561 ; Sin James Melviele, Memoirs, p. 
18-1). Lindsay was largely responsible for 
the hard terms made with the queen. After 
her surrender, when she was given to under- 
stand that she was practically the prisoner 
of the confederate lords, she sent for Lind- 
say, and, giving him her hand, exclaimed, 

‘ By the hand which is now in yours I’ll 
have your head for this’ (Drury to Cecil, 
18 June 1567). Lindsay, along with Lord 
Iluthven, conveyed Mary to Lochleven, and 
< hey and the lord of the castle were jointly 
made her guardians. Lindsay was deputed 
to obtain her signature to the deed abdicating 
the crown. According to a catholic account,! 
Lindsay told her ‘ that if she did not sign the 
document she would compel them to cut her 
throat, however unwilling they might be’ 
(‘ Report upon the State of Scotland by fhe 
JcsuitPriests ’ in Stevenson’s edition of Nau’s 
Queen Mary, p. 60). Sir James Melville, 
however, states that she was informed that 
Lindsay was in a ‘ boasting humour ’ before 
his arrival, and that she subscribed the docu- 
ment without demur (Memoirs, p. 190). At 
the coronation of the infant prince Lindsay 
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and lint liven testified that the resignation 
was voluntary ; but Lindsay found it neces- 
sary to compel the keeper of the privy seal 
to attach it to the resignation (for the docu- 
ment see Jter/. P. C. Seotl. i. 531-4). Subse- 
quently Lindsay was one of the staunchest 
supporters of the Regent Moray. In a forged 
* Conference about the Regent Moray ’ ho is 
represented as saying : ‘ My lord, ye know 
of ould that I was moir rude than wyso. I 
can nought gyve you a verie wyse counsell, 
but I love you weill aneuche ’ (Rannatyne 
Miscellany , i. 38 ; Calderwood, ii. 516). 

After Mary’s escape from Lochleven Lind- 
say appeared against her at Langside, and by 
reinforcing the right wing of the regent as 
it was about to give way turned the tide of 
battle against her (Sir James Melville, 
Memoirs , p. 202 ; Hist, of James the Sea t, 
p. 20 ; Calderwood, ii. 364). He was one 
of the four commissioners appointed to accom- 
pany the regent, in August 1568, to those con- 
ferences regarding the queen at York which 
were subsequently adjourned toWestminster. 
A t Westminster on 1 Dec. Lord Ilerries as- 
serted that the real contrivers of the murder 
were the regent and his colleagues, and 
Lindsay challenged him to maintain this 
statement by single combat ; but Ilerries, in 
reply, specially excepted Lindsay from the 
accusation (see documents printed in Ap- 
pendix to Keith's Jlist. of Scotland). He 
assisted in carrying the corpse of the Regent 
Moray at his funeral (Randolph to Cecil, 
22 Feb. 1569-70, ^ printed in Knox’s Works, 
vi. 571). Subsequently he contrived to sup- 
port the king’s party, rendering invaluable 
service during the period of internecine 
strife. On 16 June 1571 the forces under 
him and Morton slew Gavin Hamilton, cora- 
mendator of Kilwinning, and took Lord Home 
and others prisoners (. Diurnal of Occnrrents, 

5 . 224 ; Calderwood, iii. 101). On the last 
ay of the same month he also intercepted at 
Wemyss a quantity of gold sent by ovder of 
Queen Mary, for tiie defenders of the castle, 
from her dowry out of Franco {ih. iii. 105). 
Shortly afterwards he was taken prisoner, 
but on 12 July he purchased his liberty (ih. 
p. 1 13). A few months later a pnrty of horse- 
men from Edinburgh went to his estate of 
the Byres and seized a large number of his 
cattle (Diurnal of Occurrents, p. 241 ; Richard 
Bannatyne, Memorials, p. 179), but on the 
following day Lindsay, in a victoriousskinnish 
with the enemy in the High Street of Edin- 
burgh, took Lord Seton prisoner (ih. p. 180). 
During the absence of the regent at the 
parliament at Stirling Lindsay on 23 Aug. 
was chosen lieutenant in Leith. - Here on 
the last day of August a powerful attack 
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was made upon him, but he beat it off and 
drove the enemy ‘ in again at the ports ’ (ib. 
. 138). The king’s party in 1572 elected 
im provost of Edinburgh, while the siege 
of the castle was in progress. Knox, whom 
he visited on his deathbed, advised him to 
have no dealings with the damnable house 
of the castle (Calderwood, iii. 235). This 
advice Lindsay followed with strict faithful- 
ness until the conclusion of the siege ; but 
after its surrender he made strenuous efforts 
to induce Morton to spare the life of his old 
companion-in-arms, Kirkcaldy of Grange. 

During the remainder of Morton’s regency 
Lindsay played a less conspicuous part, partly 
because opportunities did not arise for utilis- 
ing his talents as a man of action. But he 
probably was no keen supporter of Morton. 
At any rate, in March 1577-8, he combined 
with other noblemen to effect Morton’s over- 
throw. It was to him and lluthven that the 
castle of Edinburgh was surrendered on 1 April 
1578, and he was chosen one of the council in 
whom the administration of affairs was vested 
till the meeting of parliament. When Mor- 
ton, after regaining possession of the king 
and t he castle of Stirling, summoned a conven- 
tion to be held there, Lindsay and Montrose, 
as deputies of the discontented nobles, pro- 
tested that a convention held in an armed 
fortress could not be regarded as a free par- 
liament (Hist, of James the Se.vt, p. 167 ; 
Calderwood, iii. 413; Moysie, Memoirs, p. 6). 
They were thereupon committed to ward in 
their lodgings in Stirling Castle (Rey. P. C. 
Seotl. iii. 8), but either Lindsay departed 
without a license (Calderwood, iii. 417), or 
else his ward was extended to the * bounds 
of Fife ’ (Moysie, Memoirs, p. 13). In any 
case, he and Montrose joined the dissentient 
lords, who, with about seven thousand fol- 
lowers, marched in arms towards Stirl ing. A 
compromise, by which Morton was permitted 
nominally to return to power, was effected, 
and Lindsay became a member of the new 
privy council. On 1 Dec. 1579 he was ap- 
pointed a commissioner for the ‘ reformation 
of the university of St. Andrews ’ (Rey. P. V. 
S'otl. iii. 243). He loyally adhered to Morton 
till the latter’s fall in 1580, when he retired 
to his own house much discontented. He 
was concerned in the Ruth von raid in 1582, 
and after the king’s rescue at St. Andrews 
fled with other raiders to England. On his 
return he took part in the Gowrie conspiracy 
in *1584, aqd was committed to Tantallon 
Castle, but on the fall of Arran in November 
obtained his release. He died on 11 Dec. 
1589. 

By his wife Euphcmia, oldest daughter of 
Sir Robert Douglas of Lochleven, and sister 
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uterine of the Regent Moray, *he had a son, 
James, seventh lord Lindsay, and two daugh- 
ters : Margaret, married to .Tames, master of 
Rothes, and Maulslie, married toWilliamBal- 
lingall of Ballingall. James Lindsay, seventh 
JjORD Lindsay {d. 1601), like his father, was 
a zealous supporter of protestantism. He 
was chiefly responsible for the protestant 
tumult in the Tolbooth, 17 Dec. 1596, and 
was fined in large sums of money. lie died 
5 Nov. 1601. By his wifcEupliemiu Leslie, 
eldest daughter of Andrew, fifth earl of 
Rothes, lie had two sons — John, eighth lord, 
and Robert, ninth lord — and three daughters: 
Jean, married to Robert Lundin of Balgony ; 
Catherine, married to JohnLnndin of Lundin: 
and Helen, married to John, second lord 
Cranston. 

[Reg. P. C. Scofl. vols. i-iii.; Cul. State 
Papers, For. Ser., reign of Elizabeth ; Cal. Stato 
Papers, Scott. Ser. ; Histories of Calderwood, 
Buchanan, Spot is wood, and Keith ; Knox’s 
Works, ed. Laing ; Diurnal of Occurrents (Banna- 
tyne Club) ; Hist, of James the Sext (Bannatyne 
Club); Sir James Melville’s Memoirs (Banna- 
tyne Club); Lord Herries’s Memoirs (Bannatyne 
(dub) ; Moysie’s Memoirs (Bannatyne Club) ; 
Richard Bannatyne’s Memorials (Bannatyne 
Club) ; Lord Lindsay’s Lives of the Lindsays ; 
Douglas's Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 385-6; 
Pedigree of the Lindsays, by W. A. Lindsay, in , 
the College of Arms.] T. F. II. j 

LINDSAY, PATRICK (1506-1644), j 
archbishop of Glasgow, son of John Lindsav, 
and a cadet of the house of Lindsays of Kd- 
zell, Forfarshire, and Kincardineshire, was 
.born in 1566, and studied at St. Leonard’s 
College, St. Andrews, where he was laurented 
in 1587. In the following year he received 
the living of Guthrie in the presbytery of 
Arbroath (Angus synod). Thence he removed 
to St. Vigeans, Forfarshire, between 1591 and 
1593. lie was a member of the general as- 
semblies of 1590, 1602, 1608, 1609, 1610, 
1616, and 1618. In J 608 he was among those 
nominated for the moderatorship. In 1610 
he was appointed one of the examiners of the ' 
Marquis of Htintly, to test the sincerity of 
his pretended conversion (cf. Bannatyne Club 
Original Letters , p. 21 2). He strongly sup- 
ported the episcopalian schemes of James I, 
and was rewarded for his compliance by 
being appointed one of the new court of 
high commission for Scotland in 1610, and ! 
was continued in it on its reconstruction in i 
1615 and 1634 (Baij/lie, Letters , i. 424). In j 
1613 he was promoted to the bishopric of 
Ross, being consecrated 1 Dec., was granted , 
the infeftment of the barony of l)o way Pet- j 
terlie 19 Dec. 1615, and in the same year j 
was sworn a member of the privy council j 
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of Scotland (31 March 1615). Along with 
the other Scottish bishops, he sought to press 
on the assembly the royal ‘ articles ' of 1617, 
and signed the proclamation of the privy 
council against tho book called * The Perth 
Assembly,’ 15 July 1619. He was one of 
the two bishops appointed to go to court 
about church affairs in July 1627. 

In 1633 he was installed archbishop of 
Glasgow. He signed the acts of the privy 
council authorising the New Service Book in 
October 1636 and June 1637, and according 
to Baillie (i. 20) was very diligent in charg- 
ing all his presbyters * to try and use the 
New Service Book.’ He was accordingly 
included in the indictment of the bishops by 
the general assembly in 1638, the charge 
being first preferred against him in his own 
presbytery at Glasgow, and referred by them 
to the general assembly. The latter body 
deposed him, and ordered him to be excom- 
municated, 11 Dec. 1638. Owing to chronic 
illness, he was not able for some time to 
follow his fellow-bishops in flight to Eng- 
land, hut in December 1640 he was in Lon- 
don * in great poverty and misery.’ He died 
at York, probably about the middle of 1644, 
and was buried at the expense of the governor 
of York (Baillie, Letters , ii. 213). 

[Lindsay's Lives of the Lindsays; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 9th Kep. pp. 2, 268 a ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Charles I, s.d. 2 April 1635, 17 May 1639 ; 
Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland; Scott’s Fasti 
Eccles. Scot. ; Keith’s Cataloguo ; Spotiswood’s 
History; Burton’s History p Baillie s Letters - 
Bannatyne Club Publications, vols.xix. xxv. xcii. 
lxxvi. xeiii. lxxxi. xiii. ; Balfour’s Hist. Works ; 
information kindly furnished by W. Duke, D.D., 
j rector of St. Vigeans.] W. A. S. 

j LINDSAY, PATRICK (d. 1763), lord 
provost of Edinburgh, was descended from 
a younger branch ot the Lindsays of Kirk- 
forthar, Fifeshire, and was the only surviving 
son of Patrick Lindsay, rector of the grammar 
school of St. Andrews, by Janet, only daugh- 
ter of John Lindsay of Newton. lie served 
with Sir Robert Riche’s regiment of foot in 
Spain until the peace of Utrecht in 1713. 
lie was admitted to the freedom of the city 
of St. Andrews, 10 Sept. 1722. His grand- 
father was a joiner in St. Andrews, and he 
appears to have learned the same trade, for 
after leaving the army he settled as an up- 
holsterer in Edinburgh. Prospering in his 
business he was chosen a inagistrate of the 
city, and became successively dean of guild 
and lord provost, being elected to the latter 
dignity in 1729, and also in 1733. From 
1734 to 1741 he represented Edinburgh in 
parliament. He was served heir to his lather 
10 May 1744. In 1728, while he was dean 
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of guild, his shop was entered by thieves, 
his apprentice murdered, and his cash-box 
stolen ( Private Letters chiejly to Robert Wod- 
row, 1694-1732, pp. 64-5, 1829). ‘During the 
Porteous riots in 1736 he succeeded in reach- 
ing the quarters of the Welsh fusiliers with a 
verbal message from the authorities asking 
their assistance against the mob, but. the 
officer, on the ground that Lindsay mani- 
fested evident signs of conviviality, declined 
to act on it. On a bill being introduced into 
parliament to disfranchise Edinburgh on ac- 
count of the riot, Lindsay delivered a con- 
vincing speech against the proposal. After 
retiring from the representation of the city 
he was appointed by the Duke of Athoil j 
governor of the Isle of Man, but on account j 
of indisposition resigned that office some ! 
time before his death, which took place at j 
the Canongate, Edinburgh, 20 Feb. 1753. j 

Lindsay was the author of ‘ The Interest I 
of Scotland, considered with reference to its ! 
Police, Agriculture, Trade, Manufacture and J 
Fishery/ Edinburgh, 1733, 2nd edit. London, 1 
1736. i 

By his first wife, Margaret, daughter of j 
David Montier, merchant in Edinburgh, he 
had three sons — Patrick, appointed deputy- 
secretary at war in 1741 ; John, a lieutenant- 
colonel in the army; and James, captain of 
a ship at war belonging to the East India 
company — and two daughters: Mary unmar- 
ried, and Janet, married to J ames Anderson 
of Monthrieve, Fifeshire. He married ns his 
second wife Janet, daughter of James Mur- 
ray of Polton, and as his third wife Lady 
Catherine Lindsay, daughter of William, 
fifteenth earl of Crawford, but had no issue 
by his second or third marriage. 

[Douglas’s Baronage of Scotland; Gent. Mag. 
1753, p. 148; Scots Mag. xv. 101; Forster's 
Members of the Scottish Parliament, p. 215; 
Lord Lindsay’s Lives of the Lindsays; Lindsay 
Podigrco, by W. A. Lindsay, in the College of 
Arms.] T. F. H. 

LINDSAY, ROBERT (1500 P-1565?), 
of Pitscottie, Scottish historian, was horn at 
Pitscottie, in the parish of Ceres, Fifeshire. 
He was a cadet of the principal family of j 
Lindsays Earls of Crawford, and probably a j 
descendant of Patrick, fourth lord Lindsay j 
of the Byres (d. 1626), whose third son was ! 
William Lindsay of Piotstown,a place in the 
neighbourhood of Pitscottie, about the origin 
of whose nanie Lindsay tells a curious story 
( History , Freebairn’s ed., p. 99). According 
to the ‘Privy Seal Register/ Robert Lindsay 
of Pitscottie in 1552 received a grant of es- 
cheat, and a service in the Douglas charter- 
chest. proves that he was alive in 1502. If, 
the Robert Lindsay of Pitscottie whose son j 


| Christopher was served as his heir in 1592 
j be the historian, and not the historian’s son, 
he lived till about 1592. But he is not re- 
sponsible for any part of his ‘ History ’ after 
1505, and that fact makes it more likely 
that he died about. 1565. • The dedicatory 
verses to Robert Stuart, bishop of Caithness 
and commendator of St. Andrews, who died 
in 1586, prefixed to the ‘ History/ supply a 
! narrative of its contents, which ends with 
i the Reformation. The ‘ History ’ discloses in 
its author a man of much humour and de- 
cided character. The preface states his in- 
tention of continuing what, ‘had been left un- 
written by the last translators, Hector Boece 
[q. v.] and John Bellenden [q. v.], from the 
succession of James II unto this day and date 
hereafter following, and specially the Manner 
of the Reformation of Religion and what was 
(lone therein since the fifty and eighth year 
until (he three score and fifteen.’ The last, 
date seems to he an error for threescore and 
five, as there are no entries relative to the 
Reformation after 15(18, when the addition 
by another hand certainly begins, and takes 
the record as far as 1604. Lindsay expresses 
in his preface bis obligations to the following 
persons, by whom he says he was ‘ lately 
inspired:’ Patrick, sixth lord Lindsay of the 
j Byres [q. v.]; Sir William Scot of Bal- 
wcarie; Sir Andrew Wood of Largo; John 
Major [q. v.], doctor of theology, whose ‘His- 
tory/ reaching to the death of James III, was 
published in 1518; Sir David Lindsay [q. v.] 
of the Mount, Lyon king of arms ; Andrew 
Fermie of that, iik ; and Sir William Bruce 
, of Earlshnll, ‘who has written very justly 
| all the deeds since Floudoun Field/ a work 
j unfortunately lost. 

j Pitscottie’s ‘History’ was first published 
by Robert Freebairn the printer in 1 728, folio, 
again in 1749 and 1778 m 12mo, and in 1814 
in 2 vols. 8vo. by Graham Daly ell. Lord 
Crawford, in his ‘ T Jves of t he Lindsays/ states 
that, none of these editions give the text of 
the best manuscript, which, lie says, belongs 
to Captain Wemyss of Wemyss Castle. Lord 
Crawford proposed to print this munuscript 
as a new edition for the Bannatyne Club, 
but his intention was not. carried out; and 
a comparison made by the present, writer of 
the Wemyss MS. with the text of Freebairn’s 
edit ion satisfied him that there was no material 
variation such as would make it worth while 
to publish that manuscript. The ‘History’ 
itself is a very singular and tantalising work. 
It covers a period of Scottish history, about 
the earlier part of which, from the cleat h of 
Janies I to that of James III, very little is 
known. The q naint language and vivid narra- 
tive of certain passages led to its being largely 
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used by Sir Walter Scott (as in ‘ Marmion,’ 
for the description of the vision which ap- 
peared to James IV in Linlithgow Church 
before he marched to Flodden), and more re- 
cently by Mrs. Oliphant in ‘ Royal Edinburgh, 
1891,’ as well as by all modern Scottish his- 
torians; but other parts of it are merely brief 
entries, more like a diary than a history. 
The inaccuracy and confusion of dates are 
exasperating, and exceed that of the worst 
mediaeval chronicle. The language is neither 
Scottish nor English, though it contains many 
pithy Scottish words. The spirit in which 
it is written is strongly protestant, and the 
author, like Buchanan, uses the misfortunes 
of the Scottish kings as texts for moral 
sermons or reflections. It can scarcely be 
deemed a trustworthy history as to particular 
facts not vouched for by other sources ; but 
its representation of Scottish character, with 
the many stories by which it is enlivened, 
renders it an indispensable book to the stu- 
dent. of Scottish history. 

[Lor i Lindsay’s Lives of the Lindsays, i. 208- 
20!) ; the poetical and proso prefaces to Pitseot- 
tie's History, and the prefaces by Free bairn and 
JDalyell to their editions.] JE. M. 

LINDSAY, Sir WALTER (d, 1605), of 
Balgavie, Forfarshire, catholic intriguer, was 
the third son of Sir David Lindsay of Edzell, 
afterwards ninth earl of Crawford, by his 
second wife, Catherine, daughter of Sir John 
Campbell of Lorn and Calder. lie acquired 
the property of Balgavie 20 Feb. 1584. In 
1580 he became a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to James VI, and also joined a volun- 
tary band of young men who subscribed an 
obligation to serve the king in time of war at 
their own expense. Through the influence of 
Fathers Gordon and Crighton he, however, 
became soon afterwards a convert to Catho- 
licism, being, according to his own statement, 
the first whom they induced to recant and 
openly profess the old faith (‘Account of the 
Present. State of the Catholic Religion’ in 
KoRims-LRrrn’s Narrative* of Scottish Ca- 
tholic* under Mary Stuart atid Jayne* VI). 
From this time he kept an English jesuit in 
his house, and it became a rendezvous of the 
catholics. It was, he states, chiefly through 
his bold example that the Earls of Huntly, 
Errol], and Angus were induced to make open 
confession of Catholicism, and not improbably 
it was at his suggestion and in his cast le that 
they entered into correspondence with Spain 
in reference to a descent on England. In 1589 
he was imprisoned in the castle of Edinburgh, 
hut on 29 Nov. was conditionally released, 

* Francis, earl of Bothwell, becoming caution 
in 1,000/. that he would on ten days’ warn- 


ing enter again into ward and remain there 
till his trial (Beg. P. C. Scotl. iv. 447). On 
19 May, for failing to appear, he was de- 
nounced asjt rebel (ib. p. 619), and on 11 Jan. 
1592-3 he was charged, on pain of rebellion 
(ib. v. 37), to appear before the king and 
council to answer for practising in matters 
against the estate of religion, his highness’s 
person and authority. He failed to appear, 
and in 1593 the king, during a progress in the 
north, demolished Ins castle (Sin James Bal- 
four, Annals , i. 393). On 30 Sept. 1594 he 
was again denounced as a rebel, the special 
charges against him being intercommuning 
with conspirators against the true religion, 
and open avowing of papistry (Beg. P. C. 
Scotl. v. 172). In May 1594, the general as- 
sembly having recommended that, he and 
others should be apprehended, the king ex- 
pressed his willingness to do so if possible 
(Calderwood, v. 314). On receipt of a 
letter from the king by the presbytery of 
Edinburgh narrating his proceeding against 
the catholics, Davidson declared that ‘one 
deed, if it. were but to execute Mr. Walter 
Lindsay for his idolatrie, would do more 
good than all his letters ’ (ib. p. 337). Lind- 
say escaped the vengeance of the kirk by 
going abroad, and probably visited Spain. 
There he printed an ‘ Account of the Present 
State of the Catholic Religion in the Realm 
of Scotland in the year of our Lord one 
thousand five hundred and ninety-four.’ A 
copy in Blair’s College, Aberdeen, has been 
reprinted in appendix to Forbes - Leith’s 
‘ Narratives.’ An incomplete version in the 
Cottonian MSS., entitled ‘Content of the 
Discourse made by Mr. Walter Lindsay of 
Balgavies, put in Spanish and in Print,’ bears 
the erroneous date 1586 ; this was reprinted 
by Lord Lindsay in his ‘ Lives of the Lind- 
says ’ (vol. i. App.), and the mistake in date 
led Lord Lindsay to suppose that Sir Walter 
in 1586 undertook a mission to Spain. 

Having returned to Scotland towards the 
close of 1598, Lindsay was again denounced 
( Beg. P. C. Scotl. v. 514). Whereupon he 
agreed to enter into a conference with the 
ministers of the kirk, and to remain within 
the bounds of the presbytery of Brechin till 
he had satisfied the kirk regarding his religion 
(ib. p. 541). On 24 May 1599, Alexander, 
lord Spynie, became caution for him in five 
thousand merks to satisfy the kirk within 
forty days of his return to Scotland or else to 
depart, agai n abroad ( ib. p. 7 1 9), and as he con- 
tinued to reside in Scotland, the presumption 
is that he made hispeace with the kirk. From 
the numerous subsequent entries in the ‘ Re- 
gister of the Privy Council,’ he seems to have 
taken a prominent part in all the feuds of the 
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Lindsays, and to have led a rather turbulent 
life. On 25 Oet. 1605 he was barbarously 
murdered by his kinsman, David, twelfth 
earl of Crawford [q. v.], between Brechin and 
the Place of Edzell (for particulars see ib 
vii. 143-4). By his wife Margaret Camp- 
bell, sister of David Campbell of Kethnott 
he had a son, David, who succeeded him, and 
a daughter, Margaret, married to Adam 
Menzies of Boltoquhan. 

[Register P. C. Scotl. iv. 7 ; Forbes-Leith's 
Narratives of the Scottish Catholics under JVIary 
Stuart and James VI ; Lord Lindsay’s Lives of 
the Lindsays; Jervise’s Lands of the Lindsays ; 
Lindsay Pedigree, by W:A. Lindsay, in tho Col- 
lege of Arms.] T. F. II. 

LINDSAY, WILLIAM, eighteenth 
Earl of Crawford and second Earl of 
Lindsay (d. 1698), was the eldest son of John, 
seventeenth carl of Crawford and first earl 
of Lindsay [q. v.], by Lady Margaret Hamil- 
ton, second daughter of James, second mar- 
quis of Hamilton [q. v.] He succeeded to 
the earldoms on the death of his father in 
1678. A zealous and even fanatical presby- 
terian,lie had resolved in 1695 for conscience 
sake to leave the country, but could not ob- 
tain the requisite permission. Through the 
extravagance of his father he also found him- 
self in very st raitened circumstances, but re- 
sisting worldly temptations to support the 
ruling faction, ho escaped persecution by 
living in great retirement. On the accession 
of King William he was, on account of his 
influence with the presbyterians, received 
into special favdur, and named president of 
the Convention parliament. On 15 April 
1690 he was appointed a commissioner of the 
treasury, and on 9 May one of the commis- 
sioners for settling the government of the 
church. Burnet describes him as ‘passionate 
in his temper,’ and ‘ out of measure zealous 
in his principles ’ ( Own Time, ed. 1838, 
p. 541). He also states thut he ‘received 
and encouraged all complaints that wore 
made of the episcopal ministers ’ (ib.) Craw- 
ford himself affirmed that ‘ no Episcopal 
since tho late happy revolution, whether laic 
or of the clergy, hath suffered by the council 
upon account of his opinion in church mat- 
ters, but allenarly [solely] for their disown- 
ing the civil authority and setting up for 
a cross interest ’ (Leocn and Melville Pajier.'i, 
p. 376) ; but it cannot bo doubted that his 
zeal against the episcopalians was excessive, 
and that the motives that actuated him were 
ecclesiastical rather than political. lie died 
6 March 1698. 

By his first wife, Mary Johnstone, daugh- 
ter of James, earl of Annandale, he had three 
sons — John, nineteenth earl of Crawford ; 


James, who became colonel and was killed 
in 1707 at the battle of Almanza in Spain — 
and two daughters. By his second wife, 
Henrietta Seton, daughter of Charles, earl 
of Dunfermline, he had a son Thomas and six 
daughters. 

[Burnet’s Own Time ; Leven and Melville 
Papers (Bannatyne Club); Lord Lindsay’s Lives 
of tho Lindsays ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), i. 382; Lindsay Pedigree, by W. A. Lind- 
say, in the College of Arms.] T. F. H. 

LINDSAY, WILLIAM, D.D. (1802- 
1806), united presbyterian minister, a native 
of Irvine, Ayrshire, was born in 1802, and 
studied at Glasgow University. When the 
synod of the relief church founded at Paisley 
in 1824 a theological hall under Professor 
James Thomson, D.D., in connection with 
their own denomination, Lindsay was one 
of the first students enrolled. He was or- 
dained minister of the relief church on 27 April 
1 830, his first charge being the newly formed 
congregation at Johnstone, Renfrewshire, 
called the East Church. On 22 Nov. 1832 
he was translated to Dovehill Relief Church, 
Glasgow, a congregation formed in 1766, 
where he acted as colleague of John Barr. 
Upon Barr’s death in 1839 Lindsay suc- 
ceeded to the sole charge. Tn 1841 he was 
appointed professor of exegetical theology and 
biblical criticism by the relief synod. He re- 
moved with his congregation from Dovehill to 
a new church which they had erected in Cathe- 
dral Street , Glasgow, in 1844, and the congre- 
gation was thenceforward called Cathedral 
Street Relief Church. Tho degree of D.D. 
was conferred upon him by the university of 
Glasgow in 1844. After the union of the 
relief and other secession churches, which re- 
sulted in the formation of the united pres- 
byterian church in 1817, he was appointed 
professor of sacred languages and biblical 
criticism by the synod of the new denomi- 
nation, and with John Brown, James Harper, 
Neil McMichael, and .John Eadie formed the 
staff of the United Presbyterian Hull. On 
the death of Dr. Brown on 13 Oct. 1858, 
Lindsay, who as a professor was greatly be- 
loved by all the students, was transferred to 
die chair of exegetical theology, and retained 
iis professorship in conjunction with the 
charge of Cathedral Street United Presby- 
terian Church till his death, which took 
place very suddenly on Sunday, 3 June 1866. 
Earlier in the day he had twice preached in 
his own pulpit . Lindsay was frpm his youth 
of a studious temperament. lie took the 
deepest interest in all puhlic questions, and 
his platform speeches on the voluntary con- 
roversy, the temperance question, and papal 
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aggression were very effective. The most 
memorable of his speeches was that which he 
delivered in Tanfield Hall, Edinburgh, at the 
foundation of the united prcsbyterian de- 
nomination. 

His principal works were : 1. ‘ Life of Rev. 
Tlioiilas Gillespie of Carnock, one of the 
Founders of the Relief Church/ being the 
third volume of the series of ‘ United Pres- 
byterian Fathers/ 1840. 2. ‘The Miracles 

of Scripture defended from the Assaults of 
Modern Scepticism/ the lecture delivered at 
the opening of the United Presbyterian Hall 
in 1 850. 3. ‘The Law of Marriage/ 1855 ; 

2nd edit. 1871. 4. ‘Exposition of Epistle 

to the Hebrews/ 2 vols., edited in 1867 by 
George Brooks, who succeeded him in the 
Johnstone pastorate. 

[MeKel vic’s Annals and Statistics of the 
United Presbyterian Church ; Glasgow Herald, 

6 June 186G; private information.] A. H. M. 

LINDSAY, 'WILLIAM LAUDER 
(1829-1880), botanist, eldest son of James 
Lindsay of H.M. Sasine Office, Register 
House, Edinburgh, by his wife Helen, daugh- 
ter of Captain Lauder, was born at Edin- 
burgh on 19 Dec. 1829. lie was educated at 
the royal high school, where he was medallist, 
or dux, of his class in 1844, and again in 
1845. He afterwards entered the university 
of Edinburgh. Alt hough he worked as x a clerk i 
in the Register House during the whole of 
his medical course, lie obtained several uni- i 
versity prizes, including the medal and first 
prizes in botany, and other distinctions, found 
means of collecting a valuable herbarium, 
and on graduating M.D. in 1852 obtained 
the highest honours (three stars) for his. 
thesis on the ‘Anatomy, Morphology, and 
Physiology of the Lichens.’ In 1854, after 
serving for a year ns resident physician of 
the City Cholera Hospital, Edinburgh, and 
subsequently as assistant physician in the 
Crichton Royal Institution, Dumfries, he 
was appointed medical officer to Murray’s 
Royal Institution for the Insane at Perth. 
There he combined geological with botanical 
researches, but made lichens his special study, 
and published in 1856 his valuable text-book 
on ‘The History of British Lichens/ with 
numerous plates, constituting a first attempt ! 
to popnlurise the subject. For his work m j 
this department of botany he received in 
1859 the first Neill gold medal from the ! 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. In 1861-2 he 
visited New Zealand, and received from the 
New Zealand Exhibition of 1865 a silver j 
medal in recognition of his botanical re- ! 
^searches, t he fruit of which appeared in 1868 j 
in his ‘ Contributions to New Zealand Botany.’ j 
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Similar visits to North Germany, Norway, 
and Iceland were followed in like manner 
by studies of the flora of those countries. 
In 1870 Lindsay published his important 
‘ Memoirs on the Sperm ogenes and Pycnides 
of Lichens/ to which is appended a list of 
thirty-three contributions to lichenology by 
the author, which had appeared for the most 
part either in the ‘ Journal of Microscopical 
Science ’ or in the ‘ Transactions ’ of the 
Linnean and Royal (Edinburgh) Societies. 
All the drawings illustrating his works were 
made by himself. Besides these botanical 
papers Lindsay published a host of pamphlets 
on mental disease and other medical subjects, 
and also on education. 11 is last work, on 
‘ Mind in the Lower Animals in Health and 
Disease/ 1879, which aimed at showing the 
similarity of mental processes in man and 
the lower animals, was his best. Lindsay 
was a great and omnivorous reader, and a 
most energetic worker, lie died at his resi- 
dence, 3 Ilartington Gardens, Edinburgh, on 
24 Nov. 1 880. Lindsay married, on 26 April 
1859, Elizabeth, only daughter of William 
Paterson Reid, solicitor, of Demerara. One 
daughter, Marion Jane Robertson, married 
Dr. Francis Ilaultain of Edinburgh. 

[Information kindly supplied by Dr. Murray 
Lindsay, medical superintendent of the Derby 
County Asylum; Lancet, 1880, ii. 916; Nature, 
xxiii. 131; Steven’s Hist, of the High School, 
Edinburgh; Proceedings Linnean Hoc. 1880-2; 
Lindsay’s Works in Brit. Mus. Library.] T. S. 

LINDSAY, WILLIAM S/0IIAW (1816- 
I 1877), merchant and shipowner, was born 
j at Ayr in 1816, and lost both his parents 
i when only ten years of age. He was brought 
1 up by his uncle, a free kirk minister, who 
wished him to follow the same calling, but 
Lindsay inclined to a seafaring life, and 
leaving home in 1831 worked his passage to 
Liverpool by trimming coals on board a collier. 
He was subsequently engaged as a cabin- 
boy in the Isabella, West Indiaman. In 
1834 he became second mate, but soon after- 
wards received severe injuries by shipwreck. 
On his recovery he was made in 1835 chief 
mate of the Olive Branch, a merchantman 
owned by Mr, Greenwell of Sunderland. In 
1836 he was appointed captain of the vessel, 
and in 1839, when in the Persian Gulf, he 
had a brisk encounter with a pirate, in which 
he was wounded. He retired in 1840. In 
1841 Mr. Greenwell obtained for him the 

{ »ost of fitter at Hartlepool to the Castle 
klen Coal Company, and in that capacity he 
was mainly instrumental in getting Hartle- 
pool made an independent port, and helped 
to create its docks and wharves. In 1845 he 
removed to London to represent his company. 
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With the coal-fitting business he combined 
that of shipbroking and an agency for his 
brother-in-law, a Glasgow iron merchant. 
He established the firm of W. S. Lindsay & 
Co., which soon became one of tho largest 
shipowning concerns in the world, and he 
retained his connection with it until ill-health 
compelled him to retire in 1864. 

Lindsay was an unsuccessful parliamentary 
candidate for Monmouth in April and for 
Dartmouth in July 1852, but was elected, 
after a severe contest, for Tynemouth and 
North Shields in March 1854. lie con- 
tinued to represent Tynemouth until the 
general election in April 1 859, when his warm 
advocacy of a repeal of the navigation laws 
compelled him to withdraw before the polling. 
He was returned, however, for Sunderland. 
In 1865 he -was forced by illness to retire 
from public life. While in the House of 
Commons he did all he could to protect mari- 
time interests, both naval and commercial, 
and he took an active part in the formation 
of the Administrative Reform Association. 
After his retirement Lindsay occupied him- 
self with literary work. lie died at Shep- 
perton Manor, Middlesex, on 28 Aug. 187/. 
In 1 842 he married Miss Helen Stewart of 
Glasgow. 

Lindsay strove by his pen to improve the 
shipping laws, not only in England, but in 
foreign countries, particularly in France and 
America, and he persistently advocated the 
removal of all restrictions on free trade in 
maritime affairs. Ilia great work, entitled 
* History of Merchant- Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce. . . .With illustrations, ’4 vols.8vo, 
London, 1874-6, will loftg remain the most 
comprehensive book on the subject. Among 
his other writings may be mentioned: 1. ‘Let- 
ters on the Navigation Laws,’ 8vo, London, 
1849, reprinted irom the ‘ Morning Herald.’ 

2. ‘ Our Navigation and Mercantile Marine 
Laws, considered with a view to their general 
revision and consolidation ; also, an Enquiry 
into the principal Maritime Institutions/8vo, 
London, 1852 ; 2nd edit., condensed, 1853. 

3. ‘ Confirmation of Admiralty Mismanage- 
ment . . . with Reply to the Charges of Sir 
C. Wood . . . June 22 and July 10,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1865. 4. ‘ Remarks on tlie Law of Part- 
nership and Limited Liability,’ 8vo, London, 
1866, being correspondence with his friend 
Richard Cobden, M.P. 6. ‘ Our Merchant 
Shipping : its present state considered,’ 8vo, 
London, 1860. 6. ‘ Manning the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine . . . also Belligerent 
and Neutral Rights in the event of War: a 
Review of the past and present Methods,’ 8vo, 
London, 1877. A collection of his speeches 
on navy expenditure was privately printed. 


Lindsay related many of his sea experi- 
ences in the ‘ Log of my Leisure Hours,’ 
3 vols., and in ‘ Recollections of a Sailor ; ’ 
the latter work he did not live to complete. 

[Sunderland Times, 31 Aug. 1877 ; Sunderland 
Herald, 31 Aug. 1877 ; Morlcy’s Life of Cobden, 
ii. 221-2.] G. G. 

LINDSELL, AUGUSTINE (d. 1634), 
bishop of Hereford, was born at Bumstead- 
Steeple, Essex. On 4 April 1592 he was 
admitted pensioner of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge {Add'd. MS. 5875, f. 5), but was 
subsequently scholar and fellow of Clare 
Hall. He’ graduated B.A. in 1595-6, M.A. 
in 1599, and D.l). in 1621 {University Re- 
gister). In March 1610 he became rector of 
Wickford, Essex, and prebendary of Lincoln 
in November 1612 (Le Neve, Fasti, ed. 
Hardy, ii. 145). On 9 July 1614 he was 
incorporated M.A. at Oxford (Wool), Fasti 
O.von. ed. Bliss, i. 360). Neile, bishop of 
Durham, patronised him, appointed him his 
chaplain, and collated him to the tenth stall 
in Durham Cathedral on 5 March 1618-19 
(Le Neve, iii. 318), which he resigned for the 
second stall in August 1620 (if), iii. 310). lie 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the regius 
professorship of Greek vacant by the resig- 
nation of Andrew Downes [q.v.] in 1627. 
He was installed dean of Lichfield on 15 Oct. 
1628 {ib. i. 563). On 10 Feb. 1032-3 he was 
consecrated bishop of Peterborough {iff. ii. 
634-5), and in March 1633-4 was translated 
to Hereford {iff. i. 471). He died unmarried 
on 6 Nov. 1634, and was buried in Hereford 
Cathedral. To Clare Hall Library he be- 
queathed all his Greek manuscripts and some 
Greek books ; to Sir Robert Cotton he gave a 
manuscript history of Ely Cathedral in Latin 
(will registered in P. C. C. Ill, Seager). 

His admirable edition of Theophyl act's 
‘ Commentaries on St,. Paul’s Epistles’ was 
published by Dr. T. Baily, his coadjutor in 
the work (ml. London, 1636). It is dedi- 
cated to Archbishop Laud, of whose policy 
Lindsell had been a firm supporter. 

[Prynne’s Canterburies Doome, passim ; 
Prynne’s Antipathie, pp. 304-5 ; Heylyn’s Life 
of Laud, pp. 55, 69, 214, 240 ; Parr’s Life of 
Ussher, pp. 80, 330, 406, 426 ; Troubles of Laud, 
pp. 12, 366 ; Mullingor’s Hist, of Univ. of Cam- 
bridge, ii. 420 n. ; Gunton’s Peterborough, p. 
83 ; Peck’s Desiderata, i. 52, ii. 52, 53 ; Puller’s 
Worthies, 1662, p. 326 ; Cole MS. vol. 1. f. 34.] 

G. G. 

LINDSEY, Earls of. [See Bertie, 
Robert, 1572-1642, first Earl; Bertie, 
Montague, 1608 P-1666, second Earl.] 
LINDSEY, THEOPHILUS (1723-1808), 
Unitarian, born at Middlewich, Cheshire, on 
20 June 1723, was youngest son by his second 
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wife of Robert Lindsey. ITis father was en- 
gaged in the salt trade. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Spencer, had resided for 
many years with Frances, countess of Hunt- 
ingdon, whose son, Thcophilus, earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, was the boy’s godfather. Young 
Lindsey was educated at a school near Middle- 
wich and at the free grammar school at Leeds, j 
In 1741 I 10 was entered at St. John’s College, : 
Cambridge, and after graduating B.A. was 
in 1747 elected a fellow of his college. He 
took holy orders, and was presented to a 
chapel in Spital Square on the recommenda- 
tion of Lady Ann Hastings, who, like her 
sister, Lady Hetty Hastings, had from his 
earliest years shown him many kindnesses, j 
Shortly afterwards he became domest ic chap- j 
lain to Algernon Seymour, seventh duke of 
Somerset, and after the duke’s death in 177)0 
undertook, at the request of the duchess, 
the charge of her grandson, Hugh Smithson, 
afterwards second duke of Northumberland. 
On relinquishing this post in 1753 he was 
presented by his pupil’s father to the valuable 
rectory of Jvirby Wiske, Yorkshire, but he 
resigned this living in 1756 for that of 
Piddletown, Dorset, which was in the gift 
of Lord Huntingdon. On 29 Sept. 1760 he 
married Hannah Elsworth, the stepdaughter 
of his friend Archdeacon Francis Blackburne 
[q. v.], and soon afterwards adopted Black - 
burne’s latitudinarian views on subscription. 
He declined in 1762 the offer of the chap- 
laincy made by the Duke of Northumberland 
when appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
In 1763 he left Piddletown for the rectory of 
Catt crick in Yorkshire, which though of less 
value enabled him to see more of Archdeacon 
Blackburne and other friends. In the con- 
troversy that arose on the publication of 
Blackburne’s ‘Confessional’ in 1766, Lind- 
sey supported the latitudinarians. His own 
views had become Unitarian, and he joined 
in the petition signed by two hundred persons 
in 1772 for giving practical effect to Black- 
burne’s views on subscription. On the rejec- 
tion of the petition he resigned his living, and 
on 28 Nov. 1773 he preached his farewell 
sermon at Catterick [see Blackburne, Fran- 
cis, 1705-1787]. ijindsey had lavishly be- 
stowed his income on his poor parishioners, 
and he was obliged to sell his plate and part 
of his library to maintain himself after leav- 
ing his rectory. He and his wife arrived in 
London in the spring of 1774, and with the 
help of Dr. Priestley, Dr. Price, and other 
friends, a room was engaged in Essex House, 
Essex Street, which was ntted as a temporary 
chapel, and opened for public worship in 
April of that year. He published for the use 
of the congregation ‘ A Liturgy, altered from 
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that of the Church of England, to suit Uni- 
tarian Doctrine,’ which he amended in later 
editions. His friends soon built a chapel 
for him in Essex Street, and it was opened 
on 29 March 1778. 

Meanwhile he had issued his ‘Apology’ 
(1774), giving his reasons for leaving the 
church of England, and a history of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity and unitarianism. It 
evoked both hostile and friendly criticism, 
to which he replied in the preface to his next 
work, ‘A Sequel to the Apology’ (1776), 
which was the most elaborate, rfnd in many 
respects the most valuable, of his contribu- 
tions to dogmatic theology. In 1779 he 
wrote a pamphlet entitled ‘Two Dissertations 
on the Introduction to St. John’s Gospel, and 
the Lawfulness of Praying to Christ, which 
was followed in 1781 by a small volume 
written in the form of a dialogue, entitled 
‘The Catechist,’ and dealing with a similar 
subject. 

Early in 1783 it was arranged that Dr. 
Disney, who had married Mrs. Lindsey’s step- 
sister, should act as Lindsey’s colleague at 
Essex Street Chapel. The leisure thus af- 
j forded him he devoted to literary work. In 
! 1783 appeared his ‘Historical View of the 
1 State of the Unitarian Doctrine and Worship 
from the Reformation to our own Time, with 
some Account of the Obstructions it has met 
with at different Periods.’ At the same date 
he replied to -one of the ablest critics of his 
i ‘ Apology’ in ‘ An Examination of Mr. [Ro- 
j bert] Robinson’s “ Plea for the Divinity of 
Christ.'” Lindsey stood forward in defence 
of bis friend Priestley, with a volume en- 
titled ‘ Vindicife ^riestleyanm, addressed to 
the Students of Oxford and Cambridge, by 
a late Member of the University of Cam- 
bridge,’ 1784, and a second part appeared 
in 1790. In ‘Conversations on Christian 
Idolatry,’ issued in the following year, he 
once more vindicated his theological views. 
In J uly 1 793 he took final leave of his pulpit. 
After Dr. Priestley left England for America 
in 1794, Lindsey again defended his absent 
friend by reprinting Priestley’s ‘Reply to 
Paine’s Age of Reason,’ with a preface of 
his own. In 1802 he published ‘Conversa- 
tions on the Divino Government.’ He died 
at his house in Essex Street on 3 Nov. 
1808. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Lindsey 
published many occasional sermons and pam- 
phlets. A collection of his sermons was 
printed by Dr. Thomas Belsham in 2 vols. 
1810. 

[Belsham’s Memoirs of Lindsey, 1812 ; Turner s 
Eminent Unitarians, vol. ii. ; Records of Uni- 
tarian Worthies, p. 16 ; Brit. Mu*. Cat.] A. N. 
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LINE, alias Hall, FRANCIS (1595- 
1675), jesuit and scientific writer, was horn 
in 1595, most probably in London, though 
two catalogues of members of the Society of 
.Tesus state that he was a native of Bucking- 
hamshire. He entered that society in 1623, 
was ordained priest, in 1628, and was pro- 
fessed of the four vows on 20 Aug. 1640. 
For many years he was professor of J lobrew 
and mathematics in the college of the jesuits 
at Liege. He was sent, to the English mis- 
sion about 1656, and for a short timo he 
served in tho Derby district. During 1659 
and several succeeding years he was labouring 
in the London district ; and in 1665 he was 
stationed in the Lancashire district. During 
the time that ho was serving the English 
mission he constructed the curious dial which 
was set up in the king’s privato garden at 
Whitehall on 24 July 1669. In 1672 he was 
again at Liege, where he was spiritual father, 
and where he died on 25 Nov. (N.S.) 1675 
( Florus Anglo-Bavaricus , p. 37 ). 

His works are : 1. ‘ Refutation of the at- 
tempt to Square the Circle,’ London, 1660, 
8vo ; written in consequence of the acri- 
monious obstinacy with which his friend 
Father Gregory a, Yincentio had defended 
his book ‘ De quadratura Circuli ’ against the 
unanswerable reply of Huyghens. 2. ‘ Trac- 
tatus de Corporum Inseparabilitate,’ Lon- 
don, 1661, 8vo. A reply by Gilbert Olerke 
was published under the title of ‘ Tractatus 
de Restitutione Corporum in quo experi- 
menta Torricelliana et Boyliana explicantur, 
et Rarefactio C^rtesiana defenditur,’ Lon- 
don, 1662, 8vo. Another reply is entitled 
‘ A Defence of tho Doctrine touching the 
Spring and Weight of the Air, proposed by 
[the Hon.] Mr. Robert Boyle, in nis new 
Physico-Mechanical Experiments ; against 
the objections of F. Linus. By the Author 
of those Experiments,’ London, 1662, 8vo. 
3. 1 An Explication of the Diall sett up in 
the Kings Garden at London, an. 1669. In 
which very many sorts of Dyalls are con- 
teined ; by which, besides the Iloures of all 
kinds diversly expressed, many things also 
belonging to Geography, Astrology, and As- 
tronomy are by the Sunnes shadow made 
visible to the eye. Amongst which, very 
many Dialls, especially the most curious, are 
new inventions, hitherto divulged be [<?te] 
None,’ Liege, 1673, 4to, pp. 60 and 18 cop- 
perplates. It was also printed in Latin, 
Liege, 1673, 4to, pp. 74. Pennant says the 
description of this remarkable dial surpassed 
his powers ( Description of London , p. 1 10). 
It stood on a pedestal, and consisted of six 
parts, rising one above the other, with mul- 
titudes of planes cut on each, which were so 
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many dials subservient to the purposes of 
geography, astrology, and astronomy. 4. ‘ A 
Letter [dated 6 Oct. 1674] animadverting 
on Newton’s Theory of Light and Colors,’ in 
‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ ix. 217 (see 
j Brewster, Memoirs of Sir Isaac Newtcn 
1855, i. 79)., 5. ‘Some Optical Assertions 
concerning the liain-bow, transmitted from 
Liege, where they were publicly discussed 
in August last: Delivered here in the same 
Language [Latin], wherein they were com- 
municated,’ in ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ 
26 Sept. 1675, x. 386. 6. ‘ A Treatise on 
the Barometer.’ 7. ‘ Tractatus de Horolo- 
giis,’ manuscript, pp. 82, with illustrations, 
preserved in the library of the university of 
Liege. 

[Bodleian Cat.; De Backer’s Bibl. de la Com- 
pagnie de Jesus ; Florus Anglo-Bavaricus, p. 
49 ; Foley’s Records, vi. 417, vii. 461 ; Oliver’s 
Jesuit Collections, p. 135 ; Playfair’s Works, 
1822, ii.379; Southwell’s Bibl. Scriptorum Soc. 
Jpsu, p. 234 ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit, under ‘Linus ;’ 
Wheatley’s London, Past and Present, iii. 125; 
Whewell’s Hist, of the Inductive Sciences, 1837, 
ii. 354, 355.] T. C. 

LINES, SAMUEL (1 778-1863), painter, 
designer, and art instructor, was born in 1778 
at Allesley, near Coventry, where his mother 
was mistress of a boarding-school. On his 
mother’s death in his boyhood he was 
placed in the charge of an uncle, a farmer, 
who employed him in agricultural work. 
Lines, however, managed to teach himself 
the rudiments of drawing and painting, and 
in 1794 he was apprenticed to Mr. Keeling, 
a clock-dial enameller and decorator of Bir- 
mingham, for whom he worked as designer. 
Ho was employed in a similar capacity by 
Mr. Clay, the papier-mach6 maker, and also 
by the die engravers Wyon and Halliday. 
Among other objects he was frequently em- 
ployed to design presentation shovels and 
swords of state, manufactured by Mr. Gunby 
of Birmingham, a great amateur of art, with 
a fine privato collection, and Gunby ’s gallery 
was freely open to Lines, as well as to his 
contemporary David Cox the elder. In 1807 
Lines commenced teaching drawing in Bir- 
mingham, using casts to draw from ; he set 
up a school in Newhall Street, met with suc- 
cess, and was able to build himself a house in 
Temple Row, where ho resided for the re- 
mainder of his life. In 1809 Lines, with 
Moses Haughton the elder [q. v.], Charles 
Barber [q. v. j, J ohn Vincent Barber [see under 
Barber, Joseph], and otherartists established 
a life academy in Peck Lane, New Street, 
which was in 1814 removed to larger premises 
in Union Passage. It was in this room that 
the first exhibition of the works of Birtning- 
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ham artists was held in 1814. Lines took a 
large share in the foundation of the Birming- 
ham School of Art in 1821, and on the sub- 
sequent foundation of the Birmingham 
Society of Artists he was elected treasurer 
and curator, holding those offices till he 
reached the age of eighty, when he re- 
signed, and was elected an honorary member. 
Nearly all the artists of the neighbourhood 
and many from other parts of the country re- 
ceived instruction in drawing at Lines’s aca- 
demy. A good landscape-painter himself, he 
possessed a great faculty of teaching others, 
and many of his pupils attained to much 
excellence. lie died at his house in Temple 
How on 22 Nov. 1863. A portrait of him by 
W. T. Roden, and a drawing of * Llyn Idwal,’ 
the property of the Midland Institute, are in 
.the Museum and Art Gallery at Birmingham, 
lie very rarely exhibited out of Birmingham. 

Lines, Samuel Restell (1804-1833), 
painter, third son of the above, was born at 
Birmingham on 15 Jan. 1804, and was taught 
drawing and painting by his father, lie 
showed some skill in sketching trees, and 
was employed to make lithographed draw- 
ings for drawing-books. lie was an occa- 
sional exhibitor at the Royal Academy, and 
showed much promise. I le died at his father’s 
house in Birmingham on 9 Nov. 1833, aged 29. 

[Birmingham Daily Post, 22 Nov. 1863 ; Red- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists ; Cat. of the City of Bir- 
mingham Museum and Art Gallery.] L. C. 

LINFORD, THOMAS (1660-1724), di- 
vine. [See Lynkord.] 

LINGAto, FREDERICK ( 1811-1 847), 
musician, fifth and youngest son of Thomas 
Lingard, agent to the Mersey and Irwell, or 
‘Ola Quay,’ Company, was bom in Man- 
chester in 1811. Tie was intended for the 
bar, but preferred to enter the musical pro- 
fession, and studied church music with 
Harris, a Manchester organist. Lingard was 
for two years organist and choirmaster at 
St. George’s Church, liulme, Lancashire, 
when his brother, Joshua Lingard, was the 
incumbent. About 1835 Lingard became 
lay-vicar of Durham Cathedral. He was j 
also a teacher of music and composer. lie 
died at Durham on 4 July 1847, aged 36, 
and was buried in St. Giles’s churchyard, 
Durham. 

Lingard published ‘ Antiphonal Chants 
for the Psalter,’ 1843; a ‘Series of Anthems,' 
a compilation from various sources ; many 
anthems and chants issued singly and fre- 
quently used at Durham Cathedral, and many 
separately published songs and duets. 

[Gent. Mng. 1847, ii. 216; Manchester School 
Register, iii. 195.] L. M. M. 


LINGARD, JOHN, D.D. (1771-1861), 
Roman catholic historian of England, was 
descended from a family, which, though in 
humble circumstances, had been established 
from time immemorial at Claxby, Lincoln* 
shire. His father, John Lingard, was a 
carpenter, and his mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of a farmer named Rennell, who 
was prosecuted on account of his attachment 
to the Roman catholic religion, sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment, and mulcted in a 
heavy fine. This, added to previous 'mis- 
fortunes, rendered it desirable for the young 
couple to remove to Winchester, and there 
their son John was born on 6 Feb. 1771. 
At an early period he was recommended to 
the notice of Bishop Challoner, and Bishop 
James Talbot, Challoner’s successor, sent 
him to the English College at Douay, which 
he entered as a student on 30 Sept. 1782. 
After a brilliant course of humanities, he 
entered the school of theology in October 

1792. He adopted the strongly Gallican 
views entertained by his teachers. At the 
commencement of the revolutionary troubles 
he had a narrow escape from the fury of the 
populace, and left the college on 21 Feb. 

1793, in company with William (afterwards 
Lord) Stourton, and two brothers named 
Oliveira. On arriving in England he was 
invited to the residence of Charles Philip, 
lord Stourton, who appointed him tutor to 
his son and heir. In 1794 he removed to 
Tudhoe, Durham, to join some of the Douay 
students, who had escaped from the citadel 
of Dourlens. In that year he migrated with 
his companions to Pontof Hall, the mis- 
sionary residence of the Rev. Thomas Eyre, 
and afterwards to Crookhall, near Durham, 
where they resumed their collegiate exercises 
[see Eyre, Thomas, 1748-1810]. Lingard, 
who had rapidly completed his course of 
theology, received the appointment of vice- 
president in the new college of Crookhall. 
On 18 April 1795 he was ordained priest by 

j Bishop Gibson at York ; about the same time 
I he became prefect of studies ; and for many 
years he filled the chair of natural and moral 
philosophy. He made his first appearance 
as an author in 1805, when .he contributed 
to the ‘ Newcastle Courant ’ a series of letters 
which were afterwards collected under the 
title of ‘ Catholic Loyalty Vindicated.’ These 
were followed in 1806 by the first edition of 
‘ The Antiquities of the Anglo-SaxonChurch.’ 
In 1808 Lingard removed with the', Crookhall 
community to their final destinfttjoh’at St. 
Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, and Itypnained 
there till September 1811. On the 21s£of 
the following month he was appointed to the 
professorship of Sacred Scripture and Hfcflfrew 
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in the Royal College of St. Patrick, May- 
nooth, but the former holder of the office, 
Matthias Crowley, had gone over to the 
.established church, and Lingard refused to 
accept a chair which had been ‘ infected by 
the leprosy of hypocrisy ’ (Fitz-Patrick, Irish 
Wits , pp. 90, 91). At a later period he de- 
clined an offer from Bishop Poynter of the pre- 
sidency of the seminary at Oid Hall Green. 

On retiring from Ushaw he withdrew to 
the secluded mission at Hornby, nine miles 
from Lancaster. In this quiet village he 
spent nearly all the remainder of his long 
life. His residence, near Hornby Castle, the 
seat of his devoted friend Pudsey Dawson, 
was a small, unpretentious building, con- 
nected with a little chapel, built by himself, 
where he regularly officiated. There ho pur- 
sued his literary studies without interruption, 
and soon after his settlement at Hornby he 
began to work at his 1 History of England,’ 
which was originally intended to bo a modest 
* abridgment for the use of schools.’ In April 
1817 he left England with a party of friends 
on a tour to Rome and the southern states 
of Italy, having been commissioned by Dr. 
Poynter to negotiate some matters of im- 
portance with the holy see. He was gra- 
ciously received by Consalvi, the cardinal 
secretary of state, who granted him facilities 
for obtaining transcripts of unpublished 
documents in the Vatican archives. When ho 
left Rome he was able to inform Dr. Poynter 
that he had succeeded in his mission, and 
that, among ot her matters, theEnglish College 
was again restored to the government of the 
secular clergy. • 

Before the close of 1817 his work was so 
far advanced that he made proposals for 
publication to Mr. Mawman, who purchased 
lor a thousand guineas so much of the 4 His- 
tory * as should extend to the death of 
Henry VII, and early in 1819, the three 
volumes embracing that period made their 
appearance. The portion embracing the 
reigns from Edward III to Henry VII was 
written in seven months and under great 
pressure. ‘ It was a greater labour,’ Lingard 
subsequently wrote, * than I ever underwent 
ift my life ; nor would I have done it, had I 
not found that unless I fixed a time, I should 
never get through * (letter to Kirk quoted in 
Tibrnb^s Memoir, p. 28). Tp the graces of 
style Lingard. avowedly paid little attention 
(id.) In 1820 the reigns of Henry VIII and 
Edward y 'f appeared in a fourth volume ; those 
of Mary ’aid Elizabeth, James I, Charles I, 
a.nd Charles II followed at various intervals, 
and fo,,l830the eighth and concluding volume 
broughkthe 4 History ’ down to the revolu- 
tion ofrl<588, 

■rot. xxxm. 


The work met from the first with a good 
reception. Its reputation grew with the 
appearance of each succeeding volume. Its 
temperate tone, especially on religious topics, 
commended the work to the attention of 
rotestant readers, who seemed surprised to 
nd a Roman catholic ecclesiastic treating 
controverted questions in a spirit of candour 
and truthfulness. Many of the mistakes and 
misstatements of Hume and other historians 
were unostentatiously exposed and refuted 
in the notes, in order that — to use Lingard’s 
own words — he might not repel protestant 
readers, while furnishing every necessary 

! )roof in favour of the catholic side. Indeed, 
lis avowed object was to shock popular pre- 
judices as little as possible, and to do good 
to the cause he had at heart by writing a book 
which protestants would read. ‘ I succeeded,’ 
he says in one of his letters, ‘in awakening 
the curiosity of some minds in the univer- 
sities, in provoking doubts of the accuracy of 
their preconceived opinions, and in creating 
a conviction that such opinions were un- 
founded.’ As early as 1825 this was fully 
understood at Rome. ‘ Your History,’ wrote 
Dr. Grad well, ‘ is much spoken of in Romo 
as one of the great causes which have wrought 
such a change in public sentiment, in England, 
on Catholic matters.’ The work was never- 
theless regarded with suspicion from the 
outset by the ultra-papal party, who disliked 
Lingard s Gallican tendencies, and who were 
offended at the timid, apologetic attitude 
which he often assumed. As early as 1819 
Bishop Milner attacked the ‘ History ’ in the 
■ Orthodox Journal,’ and in 1828 Father 
Ventura, in some anonymous * Osservazioni 
sulla Storia dTnghilterra,’ bearing tlie imprint 
of Bastia, though really published at Rome, 
described Lingard as a dangerous enemy of 
the rights of the church. 

From the protestant, point of view the 
work was subjected to severe criticism in 
two articles in the * Edinburgh Review’ by 
Dr. John Allen (April 1825 and June 1826). 
The first article discussed Lingard’s treatment 
of Anglo-Saxon history and the second his 
account of the St. Bartholomew’s Massacre. 
Throughout the critic charged Lingard with 
suppression and perversion of the facts. 
Lingard replied to the second article in ‘ A 
Vindication of certain Passages in the fourth 
and fifth Volumes of the “History of Eng- 
land,” ’ London, 1826. In the fifth edition 
(1827) Lingard answered a reply by Allen 
and defended himself from Todd’s strictures 
on his character of Cranmer and from an at- 
tack on his account of Anne Boleyn in the 
' Quarterly Review ' (vol. lxv.) Macaulay, 
while admitting that Lingard was ‘ a very 
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able and well-informed writer,’ said that his 
‘fundamental rule of judging seems to be 
that the popular opinion on an historical 
question cannot possibly be correct.’ 

The ‘ History ’ passed through many edi- 
tion^, and Lingard spared himself no pains 
in revising his information in the light of 
recently published authorities. The original 
edition, ‘ A History of England, from the first 
Invasion by the Romans to the Accession of 
William and Mary in 1688,’ London, 1819-30, 
4to, appeared in 8 vols. ; the 2nd edit, in 
14 vols. London, 1823-31, 8vo ; the 3rd edit, 
in 14 vols. London, 1823, 8vo; the 4th edit, 
in 13 vols. London, 1839 ; f>th edit. 10 vols. 
London, 1849-51 (the last edit, revised by the 
author) ; 6th edit. 10 vols. London, 1854-5. 
Several abridgments and American reprints 
have appeared, and the work has been trans- 
lated into French, Italian, and German. 

As regards the Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
periods the ‘ History ’ has been superseded by 
more recent investigation, but his accounts 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are 
still useful, and the work remains an authority 
for the period of the Reformation, as repre- 
senting the views of an enlightened catholic 
priest concerningtlie events which led t o the 
abolition of the papal jurisdiction in this 
country. 

In recognition of the author’s merits 
Pius VII on 24 Aug. 1821 caused a brief to 
be issued, conferring upon him the triple 
academical laurel, and creating him doctor of 
divinity and of the canon and civil law. Pope 
Leo XII was as much attached to him as his 
predecessor. When in 1825 Lingard paid 
his second visit to Rome, the pontiff saw him 
frequently and tried to persuade him to take 
up nis residence there. Leo gave him the 
gold medal which etiquette then generally 
confined to cardinals and princes, and at the 
creation of cardinals in 1826 the pope in- 
formed the consistory that among those 
whom he had reserved in petto for the same 
dignity one was ‘ a man of great talents, an 
accomplished scholar, whose writings, drawn 
ex authenticis fmtifms, had not only rendered 
great service to religion, but had delighted 
and astonished Europe.’ In Rome, according 
to Canon Tierney, this was generally under- 
stood to refer to Lingard. Cardinal Wise- 
man, however, held the opinion that the 
person thus reserved was not Lingard, but 
the Abb6 de Lamennais. (J2eeo#ec£ebn« of the 
last four Popes , 1.858, p. 328) ; and an able 
writer in the ‘Rambler’ for November 1869 
(ii. 75-83) came to the conclusion that Leo 
intended to raise both Lingard and Lamen- 
nais to the purple and that both received a 
verbal promise of the cardinal's hat. A sum- 


mary of this* controversy, by Mr. Joseph 
Gillow, appeared in the ‘ Catholic' News ’ 
(Preston), 9 April 1892. 

Lingard returned from Rome in October 
1825. In 1839 Lord Melbourne, at the 
request of Lord and Lady Holland, granted 
him 300/. from the privy purse of the queen 
( Atheneeum , 1 J uly 1871). He had previously 
received for the first two editions of his 
‘ History ’ a gross sum of 4,133/., and with 
this money and other proceeds of his pen he 
established several burses for the education 
of ecclesiastical students at Ushaw. In the 
preface to the last edition of his ‘History’ 
(1849) he informed the public that ‘a long 
and painful malady, joined with the in- 
firmities of age, had already admonished him 
to bid final adieu to those studies with which 
he had been so long familiar.’ He survived, 
however, more than two years, suffering 
intensely from an accumulation of maladies, 
and died at Hornby on 17 July 1851 in his 
eighty-first year. His body was interred in 
the cloister of the college cemetery at Ushaw. 

In his personal character and demeanour 
ho was most gentle, kind, and obliging, and 
in the quiet village and neighbourhood to 
which he had retired he was a universal 
favourite. At assize time several leaders of 
the northern circuit, including Scarlett, Pol- 
lock, and Brougham, were in the habit of 
visiting Hornby on a Sunday or other vacant 
! day, in order to have the pleasure of his 
| society. Although he never aspired to eccle- 
j siastical honours he had a great share in the 
direction of the affairs of tohe Roman church 
in England, and was frequently consulted by 
the bishops on matters of importance. 

Besides, his ‘History’ his works are 
1. ‘Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church,’ 
2 vols. Newcastle, 1806, and again 1810, 8vo ; 
Philadelphia, 1841, 12mo. A so-called third 
edition, bearing the title ‘The History and 
Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church,’ 
2 vols. London, 1845, is really a new work, 
although the substance of the old work is 
i ncorporated in it. Another edit, 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1858, 8vo. 2. ‘Remarks on a Charge 
delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Durham by Shute [Barrington], Bishop of 
Durham,’ 1807 ; a reply to strictures on 
this pamphlet by Thomas Le Mesurier, 
G. S. Faber, and others, with ‘ some ob- 
servations on the more fashionable methods 
of interpreting the Apocalypse,’ was issued 
by Lingard in 1808. 3. ‘ Documents to 

ascertain the Sentiments of British Catho- 
lics in former ages respecting the Power 
of the Popes,’ 1812, 8vo. 4. ‘ A Review 
of certain Anti-Catholic Publicatipns, viz. 
A Charge delivered to the Clergy" of the 
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Diocese of Gloucester, in 1810, by G. I. 
Huntinford . . . and a Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Lincoln, in 1812, by 
G. Tomline,’ London, three editions, 1813, 8vo. 
5. ‘Examination of certain Opinions advanced 
by Dr. Burgess, Bishop of St. David’s, in two 
recent Publications, entitled Christ, and not 
Peter, the Rock, and Johannis Sulgeni versus 
hexametri in laudem Sulgeni patys’ (anon.), 
Manchester, 1810, 8vo. 6. ‘A Collection of 
Tracts on several Subjects connected with 
the Civil and Religious Principles of the 
Catholics,’ 1813, and London, 1826, 8vo. 
7. ‘ Strictures on Dr. Marsh’s “ Comparative 
Viewof the Churches of England and Rome,” ’ 
London, 1815, 8vo. 8. ‘ A Reply to the 
Observations of the “ Edinburgh Review ” on 
the Anglo-Saxon Antiquities,’ in the * Pam- 
phleteer,’ vol. vii. London, 1 816, 8vo. 9. ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Laws and Ordinances which 
exist in Foreign States relative to the Re- 
ligious Concerns of their Roman Catholic 
subjects,’ London, 1817, 8vo. 10. ‘ Supple- 
ment um ad Breviarium Romanum adject is 
officiis Sanctorum Angliae,’ London, 1823, 
8vo. 11. ‘A new Version of the Four 
Gospels, with Notes critical and explanatory, 
by a Catholic,’ London, 1836, 8vo. This 
version was coldly received by the extreme 
papal party. In general Lingard translated 
from the Greek text, and gave reasons for 
preferring it to the Latin V ulgate. 12. ‘ Cate- 
chetical Instructions on the Doctrines and 
Worship of the Catholic Church,’ 2nd edit. 
London, 1840, 1 2mo ; new edit. Loudon. 
1844, 1 2mo. 

Lingard wrote prefaces to Ward’s ‘ Errata 
of the Protestant Bible,’ Dublin, 1810 and 
1841, 8vo, and to * The Faith and Doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church, proved by the 
testimony of the most le^gpied Protestants,’ 
anon, [by the Hon. William Talbot j, Dublin, 
1813, l2mo. Replies to some pf his contro- 
versial works were published by Bishop 
Barrington, Bishop Phillpotts of Exeter, ana 
-N. J. Hollingsworth. 

A fine portrait of Lingard by James Lons- 
dale hangs in the hall ox Ushaw College, and 
an engraving by Henry Cousins was published 
in 18361 A miniature taken in 1849 by 
T. S^aife was engraved by M‘Cabe for the 
fifth edition of the ‘ History.’ 

[Memoir by Canon Tierney in the Metro- 
politan and Provincial Catholic Almanac, 1854, 
reprinted with additions in the 6th edit, of the 
History of England, 1865 ; Biog. Diet, of Living 
Authors,., pp. 206, 440 ; Cotton’s Rhemes and 
DowayVp. 407 ; Cunningham's Biog. and Critical 
Hist, of the Literature of the last Fifty Years, 
1834, p..; 196 ; Dibdin’s Library Companion, 
1826 ; Dublin' Review, April 1856, p. 1 ; Oar- 


diner and Mullinger’s Introd. to the Study of 
English History, 2nd edit. pp. 241, 326, 353, 
366 ; Gent. Mag. 1861, ii. 323 ; Gibson’s Lydiate 
Hall, p. 169 ; Husenbeth’s English Colleges and 
Convents, p. 6 ; Husonbeth’s Life of Milner, 
pp. 16, 393,396 ; International Mag. (NewYork), 
iv. 172, 285; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 
1365; Tablet, 26 July 1851, pp. 466, 474, and 
2 Aug. 1851, p. 484; Times, 21 July 1851, p. 
3, col. 3, and 28 July, p. 7. col, 5 ; "Wiseman’s Re- 
collections of the last four Popes, 2nded. p. 207.] 

T. C. 

LINGARD or LYNGARD, RICHARD 
(1598 P-1670), dean of Lisinore, probably an 
Englishman, was educated at Cambridge. 
Proceeding to I reland , he was ordained deacon 
on 22 Oct. 1621, priest on 22 Oct. 1622, and 
became vicar of Killaire in the county of 
Meath, a benefice which no longer exists. 
On 28 Sept. 1633 he was collated to the 
vicarage of St. Mary’s, Athlone, with that of 
Kilclough and the curacy of Ballyloughloe, 
all in the diocese of Meath and the county of 
W estmeath. In March 1639 he was appointed 
archdeacon of Clonmacnoise. Charles I 
granted him the rectorial tithes of his bene- 
fice of Athlone as an augmentation, and 
added to them the tithes of Ratoath, near 
Dublin. 

Lingard remained legally vector of Athlone 
until 1600, though his place was supplied by 
puritan preachers during the Commonwealth, 
and ho himself was obliged to fly from his 
arisli. At the Restoration he was appointed 
y royal mandate (dated 29 Dec. 1660) to a 
senior fellowship in the university of Dublin, 
and was made professor of divinity about the 
same time. On 31 May 1 661, in conjunction 
with the vice-chancellor (Jeremy Taylor) 
and the provost (Thomas Seele), he was 
authorised by the university to arrange for 
the transfer of Archbishop Ussher’s library 
from the castle to Trinity College, and to 
catalogue it. In 1662 he held the post of 
vice-provost, of the university. He became 
D.D. of Dublin (ad eund. Cantabr.) in 1664, 
and dean of Lismore on 2 March 1666, in 
which year (6 April) he resigned his fellow- 
ship. On 15 July 1669 the university of 
Oxford directed that he should be admitted 
to the degree of D.D., ‘ but whether he was 
so it appears not,’ says Wood. He died on 
or about 10 Nov. 1670, and was buried in 
the chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. * A 
monument erected to his memory in the ves- 
tibule of the chapel has disappeared. In 167 1 
‘ An Elegy and Funeral Oration,’ spoken in 
memory of him in the college hall, in which 
‘ may be seen a just character of his great 
learning and worth, ’was published at Dublin. 

He published: 1. ‘A Sermon preached 

t 2 
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before the King at Whitehall in Defence of 
the Liturgy/ London, 1668. 2. ‘ Letter of 
Advice to a Young Gentleman [Lord Lanes- 
borough] leaving the University/ Loudon, 
167\), 1671, 1676, Dublin, 1713. 

Lihgard's will, preserved in the Record 
Office, Dublin (see Notes and Queries , 2nd ser. 
ii. 104-5), and proved in York, bears date 
10 Nov. 1670. In it he referred to some 
literary notes, and gave instructions, which 
do not seem to have been carried out, for the 
printing of a few sermons. 

[Ware’s Writers (trails] . Harris), p. 318 ; Tay- 
lor’s Univ. of Dublin, pp. 40-1, 275, 109 ; Todd’s 
Graduates of Dublin, p. 317 ; Dublin Univ. Cal. 
for 1872, pp. 381-2; Cotton's Fasti Ecclesise 
Hibernicse, i. 46 (new edit. p. 169), iii. 147, V. 25 ; 
Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), ii. els. 317-18; Stokes’s 
Parish of Athlone in the Meath Diocesan Mag. 
March- Juno 1887, passim; Notes and Queries, 
2nd sor. ii. 104-5, 175; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Books ; 
information from the Rev. W. Roynell, B. D.] 

B. P. 

LINGEN, Sin ITEXRY (1012-1662), 
royalist, born on 23 Oct. 1612, was eldest son 
of Edward Lingen of Sutton Frene, Here- 
fordshire, by Blanch, daughter of Sir Roger 
Uodenham, K.B., of Rot her was in the same 
county (Robinson, Mansions of Hereford- 
shire , p. 179). He inherited large estates in 
Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Gloucester- 
shire, and his force of character gave him 
much influence in these counties. In 1 638- 
1639 and again in 1643 lie was appointed 
high sheriff' of Herefordshire. On 9 June 
of the latter year he received a commission 
from the king to raise a regiment of a thou- 
sand men ( Harl . MS. 6852), and by Sep- 
tember 1644 lie was colonel of six troops of 
horse {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1644, p. 51 1). 
His arbitrary mode of collecting contribu- 
tions for the royal cause exposed him to the 
obloquy of the puritans, in July 1644 he 
joined Sir William Vavasour in the siege of 
Brampton Bryan Castle, and was entrusted 
with the sole command on Vavasour being 
summoned to Gloucester. The news of the 
defeat of the royalists at Gloucester com- 

f ielled him to raise the siege on 6 Sept, fol- 
owing. He retired to Goodrich Castle, which 
he strongly garrisoned, and watched the south 
of the county. In J ill y 1645 he was knighted 
by Charles ‘at. Mr. Prichard’s house, near 
Grosmont/ Abergavenny (Symonds, Diary, 
Camd. Soc., p. 205). Lingen was in Here- 
ford when the city was surprised by Colonel 
Birch on the morning of 18 Dec. 1045. He 
escaped across the frozen river, and shut him- 
self up in Goodrich Castle. Thence he sent 
out parties to collect assessments and con- 
tributions, ami to levy requisitions for the 


maintenance of his soldiers throughout the 
neighbourhood. Birch found that no one 
was safe between Gloucester and Hereford. 
With Colonel Kyrle he therefore made an 
effort to storm Goodrich Castle on the night 
of 9 March 1645-6, but succeeded only in 
burning down the stables and outhouses, and 
establishing a close blockade. During the 
temporary absence of Birch, Lingen, with a 
mere handful of comrades, attempted the re- 
covery of Hereford, and was repulsed evi- 
dently only because none seconded him from 
within the city. After a desperate resist- 
ance of two months Goodrich Castle surren- 
dered to Birch on 31 July 1646. The gar- 
rison is traditionally known to have marched 
out to a lively tune called after their leader 
‘ Sir Harry Lingen’s Fancy’ or ‘Delight.’ 

Lingen spent two months in prison at Here- 
ford, but petitioned on 1 Oct. 1646 to com- 
pound for his estate, and seems to have been 
speedily liberated. It was necessary for the 
support of his numerous family that he should 
recover some portion of his estates by com- 

{ >osition with the victors, but as a preliminary 
le was obliged to take the covenant, which 
he must have abhorred, on 23 Nov., and the 
negative oath on 2 Dec., restraining him 
from any future attempt against the parlia- 
ment. He was, however, cheered by a special 
commission from the Prince of Wales. On 
22 Aug. 1648 he issued a manifesto by which 
he hoped to foment a rising in Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and Hereford- 
shire. Hereford and Daiyley Castles and 
other strongholds were to have been seized, 
but the plot was detected by Captain Yar- 
ri ngton or Yarranton, governor of Hartlebury , 
one of the endangered places, and measures 
were taken to suppress it. Notwithstanding 
this disappointment Lingen drew together 
hia body of horse, came down upon Harley’s 
county troop near Leominster in September, 
and took eighty prisoners. Two or three days 
later he was overthrown ‘between Radnor 
and Montgomeryshire' by Harley and Hor- 
ton’s forces, when all the captives were re- 
covered. Lingen himself, seriously wounded , 
was made prisoner, and was confined in Redd 
Castle, Montgomeryshire (Cal. Clarendon 
State Papers, 1.440). The House; of Com- 
mons ordered him to be banished on 10 Nov., * 
but the sentence was revoked on 18 Dec. fol- 
lowing {Commons’ Journals , vi. 78, 96). He 
was ultimately obliged to sell a portion of 
his estates. The fine levied by parliament 
upon his property amounted to. 6, and it 
had been heavily taxed by the maintehabce of 
a regiment of horse. Sir Robert Hatley was 
authorised to recompense himself for hislosses 
out of Lingen’s property, but through his son 
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Edward he generously returned the schedule, LINLEY, GECfRGE (1798-1865), verse- 
waiving all right or title to the estates which writer and musical composer, the son of a 
it had conferred 'Upon him. tradesman, was bom at Leeds in 1798, and 

Lingen was elected M.P. for Hereford on partly educated at Eastbury's quaker school. 
20 Nov. 1660, and again in April 1661. As Linley contributed verses to the local news- 
a county magistrate he dealt severely with papers, and published some pamphlets before 
nonconformists. He died at Gloucester on leaving Leeds in early life. Aftei* a residence 
his way home from London, and was buried in Doncaster (sec Modem Hudibras, p. 66) 
at Stoke Edith, Herefordshire, on 22 Jan. and Edinburgh, he finally settled in London, 
16 61-2. By his wife Alice (d. 1684), fifth where he made some reputation us the writer 
daughter of Sir "Walter Pye, bart., of the and composer of songs and ballads. Among 
Mynde, lerefordshire, he had a large family, his most fashionable and popular ballads, 
In consideration of his heavy losses his widow " ’' w '~ ” 

was authorised, by warrant dated in No- 
vember 1668, to receive 1 0,000/. under certain 
conditions ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1663-4, 
pp. 348, 863). A portrait of Lingen is given 
m Webb’s ‘ Civil War in 


Herefordshire,’ ii. 
258, from the original in the possession of 
Mrs. Kennedy. 

[Ouncumb’s Herefordshire, ii. 184-5; Webb’s 
Civil War in Herefordshire ; Robinson’s Castles 
of Herefordshire ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1645- 
1647, p. 394.] (4. G. 

LINLEY, ELIZABETH ANN, after- 
wards Mrs. Sheridan (1754-1792). [See 
Sheridan.] 

LINLEY, FRANCIS (1774-1800), or- 
ganist and composer, was bom at Doncaster 


composed between 1830 and-1 847, were, ‘Thou 
art gone from my gaze,’ ‘ Song of the roving 
gipsey,’ ‘ Constance ; ’ and later, between 1852 
and 1862, with a stronger vein of melody, 
‘ Minnie,’ ‘ Old friends at home,’ and Bums’s 
‘.Tolly Beggars.’ Linley’s flowing style of 
composition was little suited to the stage, 
and his musical pieces produced at Lon- 
don theatres had small measure of success. 
Ho was also the author of some farces, and 
of satirical poems. Ilis ‘ Musical Cynics of 
London, a Sat ire*, Sketch the First,’ London, 
1862, a savage onslaught upon Cliorley the 
critic, proved more fatal to the reputation of 
the author than to that of the victim. It con- 
tained smart and clever passages, and, like 
the ‘ Modern Iludibras,’ 1 864, was widely read , 
and passed t lirough two edit ions. ‘ The Show- 


(Grove) in 1774. Though blind from his man,’ a work upon which Linley was engaged 
birth he received a good education, and A 1 J ^ J 

studied music under Dr. Miller of Doncaster. 

About 1790 Linley held the post of organist 
at St. James’s Chapel, Pentonville, London. 

In 1796 he bought the business of Bland, 
music-seller ip llolborn, but his affairs, com- 
mercial and domestic — he had married a 
blind lady-— did not prosper. He went to 
America and remained there several years, 
returning to England in 1799, and died, 
aged 26, at his mother's house at Doncaster 
on 16 Sept. 1800. 

Linley’s compositions and compilations 
include: 1. ‘Three Sonatas for Pianoforte 
and Flute/Op. 1 (FItis). 2. ‘Thirty Fami- 
liar Airs for two German Flutes,’ with pre- 
fatory rexharks, about 1790. 8. ‘ Three Solos 
for the German Flute, with Accompaniment 
for "Violoncello.’ 4. ‘ Through Groves and 
Flowery Fields,’ ‘ When Angry Nations,’ and 
other songs. 6. ‘ Practical Introduction to 
the Organ,’: in five parts, Opus 6, of which 
the 12th' edition appeared about 1810; it 
contains : a : description of the organ, fifteen 
preludea, eight voluntaries, eight lull pieces, 
eight fugues, and psalms. 

[DicL\d^ Musicians^ 1827. ii. 71; Grove’s 
Diet. ih l43v'iv. 701 ; Fetis’s Biographic, v. 

312 ; Geht* Mag/ 1800, ii. 1006; Caulfield's Por- 
traits, i. JUfi { Georgian Era, iv. 548.] L. M. M. 


towards the end of his life, was not published. 
He died, after a lingering illness, at Kensing- 
ton, London, on 10 Sept. 1865. He left a 
widow, a daughter, and three sons. 

Linley wrote and composed several hun- 
dred songs between 1 830 and 1865. The 
musical play, ‘Francesca Doria,’ for which 
he wrote the songs and the music, was pro- 
duced at the Princess’s Theatre, London, on 
3 March 1849, and published in the same 
year. ‘ The Toymakers,’ operetta by Linley, 
was brought out at Covent Garden Theatre 
by the English Opera Company on 19 Nov. 

1 861 . ‘ Law versus Love,’ comedietta in one 
act, by him, was performed at the Princess’s 
Theatre on 6 Dec. 1862. 

' George Linley, junior (d. 1869), son of 
the above, published : 1. * The Goldseeker,’ 
and other poems, London, 1860. 2. ‘Old 

Saws newly set,’ London, 1864. He died • 
28 April 1869. 

[Leeds Mercury, 29 Sept. 1865; Gent. Mag. 
1865, pt. ii. p. 655; Linley’s Works.) L. M. M. 

LINLEY, MARY, afterwards Mrs. 
Tickell (1756 P-1787), vocalist, the second 
daughter of Thomas Linley the elder [q. v. 
musician, was born in Bath about 1756 
In 1771 she appeared at the Three Choirs 
Musical Festival at Hereford, and in 1772 
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at Gloucester, with her m8re celebrated sister 
Elizabeth Ann, afterwards Mrs. Sheridan 
[q. v.] On the retirement of Mrs. Sheridan, 
Mary Linley filled her place in oratorio and 
concert room. On 25 J uly 1780 she married 
Riqhard Tickell, pamphleteer and commis- 
sioner of stamps. She died at Clifton on 
27 July 1787, leaving two sons and a daugh- 
ter, and was buried in Wells Cathedral. 

Mrs. Sheridan was passionately attached 
to this sister, and on her death in 1788 wrote 
some pathetic verses, which are quoted by 
Moore {Life of Ji. JB. Sheridan, pp. 392-6). 
Moore also gives some letters written from 
Bath by Mary Linley upon the production 
there of the ‘ Rivals’ in 1775. 

Gainsborough painted Mrs. Sheridan and 
Mrs. Tickell together, the original picture 
being at present in the Dulwich College 
Gallery. A miniature by Cosway, after a 
sketch of Mrs. Tickell taken shortly before 
her death, while asleep (see Mooke, Sheridan, 
p. 390), by a Bristol artist, is in the posses- 
sion of Lutnsden Propert, esq., M.D. ; another 
miniature, by Gainsborough, belongs to C. E. 
Lees, esq. 

[Annals of the Three Choirs, pp. 48, 49 ; 
Brayley’s Surrey, iii. 242; Gont. Mag. 1787, 
pt. ii. p. 741.] L. M. M. 

LINLEY, THOMAS, the younger (1756- 
1778), violinist and composer, son of Thomas 
Linley the elder [q. v.J, was born at Bath in 
May 1756. Under his father’s instruction 
he showed at a very early age marked skill on 
the violin, and at the age of seven was taken 
as pupil lor five years by Dr. Boyce. When 
eight years old he performed in public, and at 
the end of his period of tuit ion with Dr. Boyce 
he wrote six violin solos, which are dated 
1768. In 1770 he went to Florence, where 
he received lessons on the violin from Nar- 
dini, and made the acquaintance of Mozart, 
who became warmly attached to him. On his 
return to England in 1773 Linley became 
leader of the orchestra and solo player at his 
father’s concerts at Bath, and subsequently 
at the Drury Lane Oratorios. Parke {Musical 
Memoir «, i. 204) considered him ‘ one of the 
finest violin-players in Europe.’ 

He was drowned, through the capsizing of 
a boat, on 5 Aug. 1778, while on a visit to 
the Duke of Ancaster at Grimsthorpe in 
Lincolnshire, and was buried in the duke’s 
vault. A portrait of him together with his 
sister Mary (by Gainsborough) is at Knole, i 
in the possession of Lord Sackville. | 

Linley’s compositions include : An anthem j 
with orchestral accompaniment, ‘ Let God j 
arise ! ’ written for the Worcester festival of ! 
1773 ; the overture, a duet, trio, and three or j 


four airs for the * Duenna,’ 1775 ; a chorus 
and two songs for the ‘ Tempest,’ and an ‘ Ode 
on the Witches and Fairies of Shakspere,' 
i776 ; a short oratorio, ‘ The Song of Moses,’ 
composed for Drury Lane ; additional accom- 
paniments for wind instruments to the music 
in ‘ Macbeth ; ’ and a glee for five voices, 

‘ Hark ! the Bird’s Melodious Strain,’ written 
at the request of his sister, Mrs. Sheridan, 
who usually sang the upper part. Most of 
his musical works wore comprised in the 
posthumous collection of his fathers works 
and his own, published in 1800. There was 
published anonymously in London, 1778, ‘ A 
Monody (after the manner of Milton’s ‘ Ly- 
cidas’) on the Death of Mr. Linley, who 
was drowned August 5th, 1778.’ . 

[Grove’s Diet-, of Music, ii. 144; F&tis’s Biog. 
Univ. des Musicians, v. 311,312; Parke’s Musi- 
cal Memoirs, i. 204 ; Fitzgerald’s Lives of the 
.Sheridans, i. 76; Harmonicon for 1825, p. 221 ; 
British Museum Catalogues; cf. Egerton MSS. 
2492-3.] R. F. S. 

LINLEY, THOMAS, the elder (1732- 
1795), musical composer, born at Wells in 
1732, was the son of a carpenter. Being sent 
on one occasion to execute some carpenter- 
ing work at Badminton, the seat of the Duke 
of Beaufort, he derived such pleasure from 
listening to the playing and singingof Thomas 
Chilcot, the organist of Bath Abbey Church, 
that he determined to become a musician. 

He studied first under Chilcot at Bath, 
and afterwards at Naples under Paradies, 
On his return to England he set up in Bath 
as a singing-master, in which capacity Parke 
{Musical Memoirs , i. 203) declares him to 
have been ‘almost unrivalled in England.’ 
For many years, assisted by his children, he ‘ 
carried on the concerts in the Bath Assembly 
Rooms with great success, devoting special at- 
tention to the production of Handel’s works. 

On the retirement in 1774 of John Chris- 
topher Smith, Linley took his place as joint- 
manager with Stanley of the Drury Lane 
Oratorios. Hd*still, however, ma$ehis home 
in Bath, at No. 6 Pierrepont Street, in which 
house his daughter Elizabeth Afin (after- 
wards Mrs. Sheridan) was born," After 
Stanley’s death in 1786, Linley continued 
to direct the Oratorios with the assistance 
of Dr. Arnold. 

In 1775, together with hisveldest son, 
Thomas, he composed and compiled the music 
to the comic opera ‘The Duenna,’ written 
by his son-in-law, Sheridan, whoadded one 
or two airs by Jackson of Exeter)^The piece 
was produced at Drury Lane on2£N$V. 1775, 
and enjoyed the then unparuleledrtun of 
seventy-five' nights. While the piecft ^es in, 
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rehearsal Linley came to London at Sheri- 
dan’s urgent request, and never afterwards 
returned to Bath. In 1776 he joined with 
Sheridan and Richard Ford in purchasing 
Garrick’s share in Drury Lane, and directed 
the music there for about fifteen years. On 
2 Nov. 1777 he was admitted a member of 
the Koyal Society of Musicians. 

He married (about 1753 ?) and had twelve 
children, of whom only three (Ozias, Wil- 
liam, and Jane) survived him. During the 
later years of his life monetary difficulties 
(greatly complicated by those of Sheridan) 
and grief at the loss of his children under- 
mined his health. The death of his son 
Thomas in 1778 induced an attack of brain 
fever, after Which he never regained his 
strength. He died suddenly at his house in 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, on 
19 Nov. 1795, and was buried on 28 Nov. 
in Wells Cathedral, where a monument, 
erected to his memory by his son William, 
states that he died * aged 63.’ The monu- 
ment (originally situated in the nave of the 
cathedral, but transferred during a restora- 
tion to the cloister) is also to the memory 
of Linley ’s daughters, Mary (afterwards Mrs. 
Tickell) [q. v.] and Elizabeth Ann (after- 
wards Mrs. Sheridan) [q. v.], and of Mary, 
the infant daughter of the latter. 

Linley's music, which gained for him a high 
position among English composers, is distin- 
guished by admirable taste and simplicity 
of design. Dr. Burney, who calls him ‘a 
masterly performer on the harpsichord,’ says 
that his style <}f composition ‘ seems to have 
been formed upon the melodies of our best old 
English masters.’ Ilis personal manner ap- 
pears to have been grave and reserved, though 
m moments of relaxation he was full of anec- 
dote. Busby, in his ‘ Concert-Room Anec- 
dotes \(i. 171), relates an instance of the 
correctness of Linley’s judgment in vocal 
'matters. 

His compositions include the music to the 
following dramatic pieces: ‘The Duenna’ 
(in collaboration with his son Thomas), 1775; 

‘ Selima. and Azor ’ (by Sir George Collier, 
chiefly» adapted from GrOtry’s ‘Zemire et 
Azor’), and some of the music for a produc- 
tion s of‘ The Tempest, ’ at Drury Lane, 1776; 

‘ The Qamp ’ (a jeu (V esprit by Richard Tickell, 
his son-in-law, on a camp formed in the sum- 
mer of 1778 at Coxheath), 1778 ; ‘ The Gentle 
Shepherd 1 ’ (altered by Tickell from the ori- 
ginal of Allan Ramsay), ‘The Carnival of 
Venice ’ (by Tickell), and * Robinson Crusoe,* 
1781; f ‘ The Triumph of Mirth,* 1782 ; * The 
Spanish Maid,’ 1783; ‘ The Spanish Rivals,’ 
1784} ‘Tom Jones,’ 1785; ‘The Strangers 
at Hom&’ (comic opera, libretto by James i 


Cobb), ‘ Richard Coeur-de-Lion ’ (adapted 
from GrGtry), and ‘ Love in the East,’ 1788. 

He also contributed the music for the song 
in the ‘ School for Scandal,’ 1777, wrote new 
accompaniments to the airs in the ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera’ for a production on 8 Nov. 1777, and 
set the portions to be sung of Sheridan’s 
* Monody on the Death of Garrick,’ 1777. 

Other of his works are : ‘ Elegies for Three 
Voices, with an Accompaniment for a Harpsi- 
chord and Violoncello, written while he was 
at Bath, and published in London about 1770 ; 

‘ Twelve Ballads,’ London, 1780 ; an anthem, 
‘Bow down thine ear,’ inserted in Page’s 
‘Harmonica Sacra;’ and various separate 
songs, glees, and canzonets. 

A posthumous collection of works by him- 
self and his son Thomas was published in two 
vol umes by his widow, London, 1800. It com- 
prises songs, cantatas, madrigals, and elegies, 
and includes an admirably graceful five-part 
madrigal, * Let me, careless,’ by the elder 
Linley. Some part-songs by Linley are in 
Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 31415. 

Linley’s sons Thomas and William and his 
daughters Mary Linley and Elizabeth Ann 
Sheridan arc noticed separately. 

His eldest son, Ozias Thurston Linley 
(1760-1831), musical amateur and organist, 
matriculated at Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, 19 March 1785, graduated B.A. 1789, 
and took holy orders. He became minor 
canon of Norwich 1790, vicar of Stoke Holy 
Cross, Norfolk, 1807, and of Trowse with 
Lakenham 1815 (Foster, Alumni O.von.) He 
subsequently resigned his benefice, and ac- 
cepted on 5 May 1816 a junior fellowship, 
with the post of organist, at Dulwich College. 
He died there, aged 65, on 6 March 1831. 
Ilis portrait, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, is at 
Dulwich. His anthems and services (see 
Notes and Queries , 4th ser. ii. 323) have not 
been published ( Gent. Mag. 1831, i. 474). 

A younger daughter, Maria (d. 1784), was 
a favourite singer at Bath concerts and in 
oratorio. She died at an early age of brain 
fever, at her father’s house in Bath, on 
15 Sept. 1784. After one of the severest 
paroxysms she rose up in bed and began to 
sing the air, ‘ I know that my Redeemer 
livetli,’ in as full and clear a tone as when . 
in perfect health (Kelly, Heminiscences f ii. 
127 ). This circumstance gave rise to the false 
impression that Miss Linley died suddenly^ 
‘at the piano,’ or ‘on the concert platform.’ 

Another son, Samuel, who was a lieutenant 
in the navy, died from fever a few years after 
the death of his elder brother, Thomas. An- 
other daughter, Jane, was married to Charles 
W ard, secretary to the management of Drury 
Lane Theatre. 
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[Grove’s l)ict. of Music, ii. 143, iv. 701 ; 
Brown’s Biog. Diet, of Music, p. 388 ; F^tis's 
Biog. Univ. des Musicians, v. 211 ; Parke’s 
Musical Memoirs, i. 1 1 , 203 ; Musical Biography, 
ii. 211 ; Harmonicon for 1825, pp. 215-20; 
Tinsley's Mag. xxxix. 134, 249; Gent. Mag. 
1795, ii. 973, 1052; Fitzgerald's Lives of the 
Sheridans, i. 75, ii. 49; Peach’s Historic Houses 
in Bath, 1st ser. p. 30 ; Miss Lefanu’s Memoirs 
of Mrs. F. Sheridan, pp. 416-20; Burney’s Ilist. 
of Music, iv. 675 ; Records of the Royal Society 
of Musicians; Registers of Wells Cathedral ; Brit. 
Mus. Catalogues.] R. F. S. 

LINLEY, WILLIAM (1771-1835), 
author and musical composer, youngest son 
ol' Thomas Linley the elder [q. v.], was born 
at Hath in 1771. lie was seut to St. Paul’s 
School in February 1785 at the age of thir- 
teen (Gardiner, St. Paul’* School IPy, p. 
185), and afterwards was removed to Harrow. 
Although not destined for the musical pro- 
fession, he was taught singing by his father 
and counterpoint by Abel (Prefuce to 1 '-light 
Glees'). Linley entered the East India Com- 
pany’s service as a writer, and sailed for 
Madras in 1790. In 1791 lie was appointed 
assistant under the collector of Madura and 
Dindigal, and in 1793 deputy secretary to 
the military board. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1796 to recruit his health, and en- 
tered into association with his brother-in- 
law, Sheridan, at that time manager of 
Drurv Lane Theatre, where he brought out 
‘ Harlequin Captive, or Magic Fire, an en- 
tertainment, on 18. Tan. 1796; ‘The Honey- 
moon/ comic opera, on 7 Jan. 1797 ; and 
‘ The Pavilion/ entertainment, on 16 Nov. 
1799 (afterwards altered to ‘The lting/ 1800). 
A manuscript score of ‘ The Pavilion/ dated 
1790, is in Brit. Mus. Egerton MS. 2191. 
These pieces, of which Linley was both author 
and composer, met with a had reception, al- 
though they contained much graceful music 
(see Kelly, Reminiscences, ii. 127). I 11 1800 
Linley resumed his duties at Madras, be- 
coming in 1801 paymaster at. Nellore, and in 
1805 sub-treasurer and mint-master to the 
presidency, Fort St. George. In 1806 he 
finally left India. 

Linley settled in London, and devoted 
himself to musical composition, although he 
claimed for himself only the title of amateur. 
He joined the Catch and Glee Clubs, and 
was a member of the Madrigal Society from 
1809 until bis death, and of the Concentores 
Sodales. His 1 At that dread hour ’ won the 
Glee Club prize in 1821 ; and his words for 
a requiem in memory of Samuel Webbe, 1816, 
were selected from among a number sub- 
mitted as most suitable for musical setting 
by the committee. He .occasionally visited 
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Bath, and many of his anthems were per- 
formed at Bath Abbey Church and St. Mar- 
garet’s Chapel, of which he was joint pro- 
prietor. Ilis chief work was a collection 
111 two volumes of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
lyrics, 1816, the music by Purcell, Arne, 
and others, with many original numbers. 
Several of these, ‘ Honour, riches/ ‘Now the 
hungry lion/ and ‘ Lawn as white as snow/ 
were popular enough to be republished in 
the ‘Shakespeare Vocal Magazine’ (1864, 
&c.), but generally Linley’s music was too 
academic in style to please. -He was an ac- 
complished singer in nis youth, and his ren- 
dering of a song by Purcell was the subject 
of Coleridge’s sonnet, beginning ‘ While my 
young cheek retains its healthful hues.’ 

Linley survived his brothers and sisters, 
and died, after a few hours’ illness, at his 
chambers, Fumival’s Inn, on 6 May 1835, 
aged 64. lie was buried, the last of his 
name, in the family vault at St. Paul’s, 
Co vent Garden. His property was bequeathed 
to Elizabeth, only daughter of his sister, Mrs. 
Tickell [see Linley, Mary]. A portrait of 
Linley by Lawrence is at Dulwicn College ; 
another, by I-ionsdale, was engraved by W. P. 
Sherlock, and published as a frontispiece to 
‘ Eight Glees.’ Ho left to Dulwich College 
many family portraits by Lawrence, Rey- 
nolds, and others. 

Linley published : 1. Some songs sung in 
* Vortigern/ 1796. 2. ‘Trip to the Nore/ 

1797. 3; ‘ Flights of Fancy/ a set of six 
glees, 1799 ? 4. ‘ Six Canzonets, Duets/ 1800. 
5. ‘ Eight, Songs for Tenor or Soprano/ with a 
preface, 1 809. 0. ‘ A Set of Canzonets,’ 1812 ? 
7. ‘ Shakespeare’s Dramatic Lyrics/ 2 vols. 
1816. 8. ‘ Requiem/ 1820. 9. ‘ Eight Glees/ 
with preface and portrait (four of the glees 
republished from ‘Flights of Fancy’), 1830. 

Linley left in manuscript forty glees, con- 
tained in two volumes, Additional MSS. 
317 15-16, British Museum. Some volumes of 
manuscript anthems and services, by William 
Linley and Ozias Thurston Linley, were in 
1868 in the possession of B. St. J. B. Joule 
(see Notes and Queries , 4th ser. ii. 323). 

Linley was author of the following novels, 
&c. : 1 . ‘ Forbidden Apartments/ 2 vols. 1800. 
2. ‘ Adventures of Ralph Roybridge,’ 4 vols. 
1809, 12mo. 3. * Charles Leftlev’s Life and 
Writings, together with Poems by W. Lin- 
ley/ 1814. Ilis verses on the death of 
Mrs. Sheridan are quoted in Moore’s ‘ Life of 
Sheridan/ p. 499, and he composed a rhymed 
epitaph for the monument in Wells Cathedral 
over the remains of his father and sisters, (see 
Phelps's Hist, of Somersetshire , ii. 88). A 
manuscript address for Drury Lane Theatre, 
1812, is in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 27900, f. 23. 
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[Diet, of Musicians, 1827, ii. 69; Gout. Mag. 
1835, p. 674; Diet, of Living Authors, 1816, 
p. 206; European Mag. 1796-9; Oliphant’s Ac- 
count of the Madrigal Society, pp. 16, 22 ; Rus- 
sell’s Life of Moore, ii. 174 et passim ; Linley’s 
letter to Sheridan, Addit. MS. 29764, f. 23 
Bath Guardian, 16 May 1835.] L. M. M. 

LINLITHGOW, Earls of. [See Liv- 
ingstone, Alexander, d. 1622, first Earl ; 
Livingstone, George, 1616-1090, third 
Earl; Livingstone, George, 1652 P-1695, 
fourth Earl.] 

LINNECAR, RICHARD (1722-1800), 
dramatist, born at Wakefield in 1722, was 
for some time postmaster there. In 1763 he 
was elected one of the coroners for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. For many yeurs he 
was a prominent freemason. He died while 
holding an inquest at Swillington on 
14 March 1800, aged 78 (Gent. May. 1800, 
pt. i.p.391). 

Linnecar published by subscription in 
1789 a volume of ‘Miscellaneous Works’ 
(8vo, Leeds), containing two comedies, ‘The 
Lucky Escape/ described by Genest ‘ as 
insipid to the last degree/ and ‘ The Plot- 
ting Wives/ the latter of which was acted 
at York on 6 Feb. 1769; a tragedy, ‘The 
Generous Moor ; ’ some prose ‘ Strictures 
on Freemasonry/ and numerous songs and 
other trifles in verse. 

His portrait was painted by Singlet on and 
engraved by T. Barrow. 

[Lupton’s Wakefield’s Worthies, pp. 254-5 ; 
Linnecar’s Works ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. p. 
1367; Evans’s Cat* of Engraved Portraits, i. 
210.] G. G. 

LINNELL, JOHN (1792-1882), portrait 
and landscape painter, the son of a wood- 
carver and picture dealer, was. born in 1792 
in a house at the corner of Plumtree Street, 
Bloomsbury. Shortly after his birth his father 
removed to 2 Streatham Street, Bloomsbury. 
Thomas Dodd was his earliest patron. At 
ten years old he drew portraits in pencil and 
chalk, and later he copied successfully several 
of Morland’s pictures. From his boyhood he 
frequented Christie’s auction rooms, and 
made sketches from thfe works on the walls. 
He was soon introduced to Benjamin West, 
and entered the schools of the Royal Academy 
in 1805. For about a year (1805-6) he 
studied under John Varley, and made the 
acquaintance of William Henry Hunt, a 
feltow-pu^il at Varley’s, with whom he went 
out sketching, and of William Mulready, who 
assisted Varley in teaching, and with whom 
Linnell afterwards shared rooms in Francis 
Street, Tottenham Court Road. In 1 807 he j 
was awarded a medal for drawing from the ; 
life, and exhibited a 'Study from Nature, View j 


near Reading/ at- the Academy. Between 
1805 and 4809 he made sketches in oil- 
, colours on the banks of the Thames, and 
j about this time was one of the young artists 
I who enjoyed tlio kind patronage of Dr. 
Thomas Monro [q. v.] 

In 1808 he exhibited at both the British 
Institution and the Royal Academy. His con- 
J tribution to the latter, called ‘Fisherman/ was 
I purchased by Ridley (afterwards Lord) Col- 
j borne for fifteen guineas. In 1809 he was at 
| Hastings with Hunt, and won a fifty guinea 
J prize at the British Institution with hisland- 
; scape, ‘ Removing Timber.’ In the following 
year, to prove his opinion that it was easier 
for a painter to model than for a sculptor to 
draw, he competed for the modelling medal 
at the Royal Academy and won it. In 1810 
he exhibited at the Royal Academy ‘ Fisher- 
men waiting for the Return of the Ferry- 
boat, Hastings/ and in 1811 ‘The Ducking: 
a Scene from Nature;* but his next contri- 
bution to the Academy’s exhibitions was in 
1821. To the years between 1811 and 1815 
(both inclusive) belong a series of water- 
colour sketches in the London parks, Bays- 
water, Kilburn, St. John’s Wood, and Wind- 
sor Forest, with a few in Wales and the Isle 
of Wight, lie also about this time was em- 
ployed as a draughtsman by the elder Pugin 
[see Pugin, Augustus]. But though he drew 
occasionally in water-colours then and in later 
life, his usual medium was oil, in which he 
early attained great proficiency. A picture 
of ‘ Quoit Players/painted in 1810 (exhibited 
in 1811 at the British Institution, and sold to 
Sir Thomas Baring for seventy-five guineas), 
lias since realised 1,000/. In 1812, when the 
Society of Painters in Water-colours was 
transformed ( for a lew years) into t he Society 
of Painters in Oil and Water Colours, Lin- 
nell became a member, and contributed fifty- 
two works to their exhibitions from 1813 to 
1820. He was their treasurer in 1817. In 
1820 they again excluded oil-paintings, and 
Linnell withdrewfrom the society and recom- 
menced exhibiting with the Royal Academy. 
During this time his principal sources of in- 
come were portrait-painting and teaching. He 
not only drew and painted portraits, but he 
engraved them himself. In 1818, through 
Mr. George Cumberland of Bristol, he ob- 
tained an introduction to William Blake, and 
then began that human and artistic fellow- 
ship between the two men which lasted till 
Blake’s death [see Blake, William, 1757— 
1827]. Blake helped him in engraving, and 
he introduced Blake to J. Varley, Mulready, 
and others, who formed a congenial society 
animated by similar aims. He appears to 
have known William Godwin also, and to 
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have given lessons to his daughter, after- 
wards Mrs. Shelley. He painted the Duke 
of Argyll in 1817, and in 1819 a miniature 
of his wife on ivory, which so pleased the 
Marchioness of Stafford that she engaged him 
to paint her daughter, Lady Belgrave, in the 
sairfe style. Lord Francis Leveson-Gower, 
LordBelgrave,Lord Shelborne, Viscount and 
Viscountess Ebrington, Lady Frederica Stan- 
' hope, the Princess Sophia Matilda, and many 
others also sat for miniatures, llis charge for 
portraits about 1817 was from three to twelve 
guineas a head. The most important of his 
landscapes during this period was the ‘St. 
John Preaching’ of 1818, in which he dis- 
played great poetical feeling in the union of 
the landscape with the sentiment of the sub- 
ject.. His first contribution to the Royal 
Academy (1818), called ‘Bird Catching,’ 
afterwards known as ‘ Kensington in 1811,’ 
was also notable. In 1814-15 his landscapes 
were from Wales and Derbyshire, the latter 
being the result of a tour in North Wales 
with Mr. G. R. Lewis in 1812 or 1818, and 
another tour in Derbyshire in 1814, taken 
in view of illustrations to Walton’s ‘ Angler.’ 
Athletic and robust, he boxed, rowed, and 
swam well, and performed a great part of his 
journeys on foot. 

He married his first wife in 1817, and re- 
moved from his father’s house to 85 Rath- 
bone Place, and thence at the end of 1818 
to ti Cirencester Place. In 1824 he removed 
his family to Hampstead, keeping his studio 
in Cirencester Place. 

His plan of life appears to have been to 
go on making money by portrait-paint ing 
until he had laid by sufficient to enable him 
to devote the rest of his life to landscape. 
This plan he accomplished, but, judging from 
the catalogues of the Royal Academy, not 
till 1847, when he was fifty-five years old. 
Between 1821 and that year he exhibited 
over one hundred portraits, including draw- 
ings and miniatures, and some ten or twelve 
landscapes. Among the former were ‘ Lady 
Torrens and Family’ (1821), the Earl of 
Denbigh (1828), Lady Lyndhurst (1880), 
A. W. Callcott, R.A. (1882), W. Mulready, 
R.A., and the Rev. T. R. Malt bus (1838), 
T. Phillips, R.A., and the Marquis of Bristol 
(1885), Sir Robert Peel and the Archbishop 
of Dublin (1888), the Marquis of Lansdowne 
(1840), the Bishop of Chichester (1841), Sir 
Thomas, Lady, and the Right Hon. Francis 
Baring (1842), and Thomas Carlyle (1844). 
Among the other pictures of this period were 
‘Christ’s Appearance to the two Disciples 
journeying to Emmaus ’ (1835), ‘ Philip 
baptising the Eunuch’ (1840), and ‘The 
Supper at Emmaus’ (1843). 


In 1847 the character of his contributions 
changed suddonly. Henceforth no more por- 
traits. In that year he sent three landscapes, 
‘ The Mill,’ ‘ Midday,’ and ‘ The Morning 
Walk;’ in the next one a large composition 
(59 by 88 inches), ‘ The Eve of the Deluge’ 
(which was purchased by Mr. Gillott for 
1,000/.), and in the next ‘ Sandpits’ and ‘ The 
Return of Ulysses.’ To the close of his life 
he seldom, if ever, failed to send some fine 
work to the Academy, but not often more 
than two. The rich scenery of Surrey 
generally supplied him with his subjects. 
Its harvest fields and woodlands, its hills 
and copses, its glowing sunsets and stormy 
cloudracks engaged his pencil over and 
over again. With these splendid records 
of natural beauty he was generally content, 
but now and then ho conceived with equal 
force some imaginary scene as the fitting 
stage of a great event, generally in Bible 
history. In 1850 appeared ‘Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria at Jacob’s Well,’ and 
in 1 854 * The Disobedient Prophet.’ In these 
works the fine composition and colour arid 
appropriate sentiment of the landscape were 
united to admirable grouping and expressive 
action of the figures. 

Notwithstanding, however, the high merit 
of his work, he remained to the end of his 
days without academical honours. In 1821 
he had put down his name as a candidate for 
associateship, and in 1842 he withdrew it in 
disgust. Late in life the Academy offered 
! him membership, but he declined it. His 
| reasons for doing so, an/1 his view of the 
j Academy in the light of a national institu- 
tion, may be read in the ‘ Athenaeum ’ (1807, 
p. 759), and in his pamphlet, ‘The Royal 
Academy a National Institution.’ 

In 1829. he removed from Hampstead to 
a house which he had built in Porcliester 
Terrace (No. 38), Bayswater, and in 1852 
to Redstone Wood, Redhill, Surrey, where 
he had built another house on his own pro- 
perty. Here he lived till his death, enjoy- 
ing the practice of his art, surrounded by his 
friends and family. Several of the latter were 
distinguished as artists. In 1868 he is styled 
for the first< time J. Linnell, senior, in the 
catalogue, where the names of three sons, 
J ames Thomas Linnell, W illiam Linnell, and 
John Linnell, junior, appear together for the 
first time.- llis daughter married Samuel 
Palmer [q. v.], the water-colour painter, whose 
artistic aims were in sympathy with his 
own. 

His last contribution was a picture of 
‘Woodcutters/ sent the year before his 
death, which took place at Itedhill on 20 Jan. 
1882. He left beuind him ^considerable 
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fortune, and among other possessions a 
number of Blake’s works, including the 
plates and replicas of the drawings of the 
Job series, the drawings of the Dante series 
and the plates from them (seven only were 
engraved). All these had been executed on 
commissions from Linnell at a time when 
he sorely needed such kindly help. Linnell’s 
landscapes now realise large prices. ‘ The 
Last Gleam ’ has fetched 2,500/., ‘ The 'Wood- 
lands’ 2,025 guineas, 'Hampstead Heath’ 
1,940 guineas, ‘The IJarley Harvest’ 1,630 
guineas, and ‘ Removing Timber ’ brought 
3,200 guineas at the Price sale in April 1892. 
A large collection of Linnell’s works of all 
kinds formed a principal feature of the 
Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy in 
1882-3. 

Besides mezzotint plates after his own por- 
traits of Callcott, Malthus, and others, Lin- 
nell engraved John Varley’s ‘ Burial of Saul’ 
(into which he introduced the figures), Col- 
lins’s ‘Feeding the Rabbits,’ and 'A Scene 
on the Brent.’ He also etched some plates 
after liuysdael and others. Between 1832 
and 1839 he copied several pictures in the 
National Gallery for the Society of Asso- 
ciated Engravers, to be engraved in their 
publication called ‘ The British Gallery.’ 

There are two landscapes, ‘ Woodcutters 
in Windsor Forest’ and ‘The Windmill,’ 
by Linnell in the National Gallery, and a 
portrait (a drawing) of Mrs. Sarah Austin 
in the National Portrait Gallery. Linnell, 
whose opinions on religious (and other) mat- 
ters wera strong and often eccentric, was the 
author of ‘ Diatneekee, Covenant (not Testa- 
ment) throughout the book commonly called 
the New Testament,’ &c., ‘ The Lord’s Day, 
an Examination of Rev. i. 30,’ and ‘ Burnt 
Offerings not in the Hebrew Bible.’ 

Linnell’s second wife, whose maiden name 
was Mary Anne Budden, died in 1886. 

[Redgraves’ Cent., of Painters, last edit. ; Art 
Journal, 1381-3 ; Rogut’s Hist, of the • Old* 
Water-colour Soc. ; Royal Acad. Catalogues, 
1807-81, and Winter Exhibition, 1883 ; art. by 
Mr. F. G‘. Stephens in Art Journal, 1882, pp. 
282 sq., giving some account of LinneU’s family; 
Mr. Alfred TnomasStory’s Life of John Linnell, 
1892.1 C. M. 

LINSKILL, MARY (1840-1891), | 

novelistj bom at Whitby, Yorkshire, 13 Dec. 
1840, wa& eldest child of Thomas Linskill, a 
worker in jet, who died leaving his wife and 
family in very poor circumstances. Mary was 
in youth apprenticed to a milliner, and after- 
wards acted as an amanuensis; but she soon 
turned to literature and art in the hope of 
affording material assistance to her family. 
With her mother she removed from Whitby 


to a little cottage near the village of New- 
kolme, and there the greater part of her 
literary work was produced. Her earliest 
work, ‘Tales of the North Riding,’ 1871, was 
published under the pseudonym ‘ Stephen 
Yorke,’ and, like most of her novels, appealed 
originally as a serial in * Good Words. Two 
of her novels are understood to have been 
to some extent autobiographical, viz. ‘The 
Ilaven underthe Hill’ (1880), in which there 
is a sympathetic description of a Leeds Musi- 
cal Festival ; and ‘ In Exchange for a Soul ’ 
(1887), which contains a record of impres- 
sions received during a tour in Switzerland 
and Italy in that year. Her delineation of 
Yorkshire scenery is the most attractive fea- 
ture in her writings, but the gloom, due to 

E ersistent. bad health, which overshadowed all 
er literary work hinderedher success. Seve- 
ral short stories from her pen were written 
for the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Miss Linskill also attained some 
degree of excellence in flower-painting. She 
died on 9 April 1891, at Stakesby Yale, 
Whitby, whither she had removed with her 


mother some years previously. 

The following is a list of her works : 

1. ‘ Tales of the North Riding,’ 2 vols. 1871. 

2. ‘ Cleveden,’ 2 vols. 187 0, 1893. 3. ‘ Between 
the Heather and the Northern Sea,’ 3 vols. 
1884 ; new edit. J 890. 4. ‘The Haven under 
the Hill,’ 3 A'ols. 1886 ; new edit. 1892. 
5. ‘ In Exchange for a Soul,’ 3 vols. 1887 ; 
new edit, with memoir of author (reprinted 
from ‘ Good Words ’), by John Hutton, 1892; 
an American edition appeared in New York 
in 1889. Also the following short stories: 
‘Earl Forrest’s Faith,’ 1883; ‘The Magic 
Flute,’ 1 884 ; ‘ A Lost Son ’ and ‘ The Glover’s 
Daughter ’ (in one vol.), 1885; ‘A Garden of 
Seven Lilies,’ 1 886 ; * llagar : a North York- 
shire Pastoral,’ 1887 ; ‘ Robert Holt’s Illu- 
sion,’ aud other stories, 1888. 


[Good Words. June 1891 ; Yorkshire Post, 
11 April 1891 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. Lk G. N. 


, LINTON, WILLIAM (1791-1876), 
landscape-] »ai uter, was born at Liverpool on 
22 April 1791, but while he was yet an in-, 
fant his parents removed to Lancaster. At 
the ago of eight he was sent to school at 
Rochdale, but Jiis holidays were partly spent 
amid the scenery of Windermere, where his 
mother’s family possessed an estate. When 
about sixteen he was placed in a merchant’s 
office at Liverpool, hut hid love of sketching 
led him often to pay truant visits to North 
Wales and the English Lakes. He was 
also afforded opportunities of copying the 
landscapes of Richard Wilson at Ince Blun- 
dell Hall, Lancashire, and at length made 
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art his profession. lie settled in London, and 
in its environs, as well as at Hastings, the 
Isle of Wight, and the south coast ot Eng- 
land, he found subjects for his earlier works. 
Ilis first appearance at the Royal Academy 
was in 1817, when lie exhibited ‘ Coniston 
Lafco ’ and two views at Richmond in Sur- 
rey. In the same year he sent to the British 
Institution a landscape entitled ‘L’ Allegro.’ 
These were followed later by small English 
landscapes, and by ‘Anacreontic Revels,’ 
exhibited at the British Institution in 1820; 
‘The Landing of the Trojans to consult the 
Oracle of Apollo at Delos,’ in 1821 ; and 
‘ Edinburgh, from the base of Arthur’s Seat,’ 
and a ‘ Scene on the Thames, below London 
Bridge,’ in 1822. In 1823 he sent to the 
British Institution ‘ Morning after a Storm : 
a scene near Lynton, on the North Devon 
coast,’ and to the Royal Academy three 
views in Northwick Park, painted for Lord 
Northwiclc. 

Linton took an active part in the founda- 
tion of the Society of British Artists, and 
to its first exhibition in 1821 he sent ‘The 
Vale of Lonsdale’ and ten other works ; and 
to that of 1825 ‘ The Yale and Lakes of 
Keswick ’ and ‘ Delos.’ The latter work led 
to a commission from the Duke of Bedford to 
paint for the dining-room at Woburn Abbey 
an ‘ Italian Scene,’ which was exhibited at 
the British Inst itution in 1826. In the same 
year he sent to the Society of British Art ists 
a fine poetical composition entitled ‘ A City 
of Ancient Greece — The Return of a Vic- 
torious Armament,’ which was engraved by 
J. W. Appleton for Linden's ‘Royal Gallery 
of British Art,’ and in 1828 ‘/Eneas and 
Achates landing on the coast of Africa, near 
to Carthage, are directed by Venus, who ap- 

? ears to them in the character of a Spartan 
Iuntress.’ About this time, also, he painted 
for Lord Egremont‘A Grecian Seaport — 
Morning,’ which was engraved by Edward 
Goodallforthe ‘Anniversary ’of 1829. These 
scenes were painted from imagination, for 
Linton did not, visit Greece until 1840. He 
paid a first visit to the continent in 1828, 

, and remained in Italy fifteen months, making 
sketches of the most striking scenery. lie 
returned to England in 1829, and in 1830 sent 
to the Royal Academy ‘ Zagarolo, an ancient 
towji in the Campagna.’ In T830also he ex- 
hibited at the Society of British Artists 
‘Naples,’ and in 1831 ‘ Civitil Castellana,’ 
which ugain appeared at the British Institu- 
tion in 1832, when he sent to Suffolk Street 
‘The Grecian Choirs at the Temple of Apollo.’ 
He also produced two folio volumes of 
’ ‘ Sketches in Italy,’ drawn on stone, and pub- 
lished with descriptive text in 1832, Then ; 
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followed, at the Society of British Artists in 
1834, ‘ Caius Marius sitting among the Ruins 
of Carthage,’ which attracted much attention, 
and was engraved by J. T. Willmore, A.R.A., 
for Findens ‘ Royal Gallery of British Art,’ 
and in 1836 ‘ Ancient Jerusalem during the 
approach of the Miraculous Darkness which 
attended the Crucifixion,’ which was engraved 
in mezzotint by T. G. Lupton. In 1837 he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy ‘The Vale 
of Aosta ; ’ in 1838, * The Lake of Lugano ; ’ 
and in 1839, ‘Embarkation of the Greeks 
for the Trojan War,’ one of the largest of 
his classical compositions, exhibited again 
at Westminster Hall in 1847. lie sent 
to the Society of British Artists in 1838 
‘ The Ruins of Ancient Tyre,’ and in 1839 
‘ The City of Argos, with tho Embarkation 
of Agamemnon for the Trojan War.’ Ho 
then, in 1840, set out on a fifteen months’ 
tour through Greece, Sicily, and Calabria, 
taking Italy on his way, and returned with 
between two and three hundred sketches, 
which he exhibited at the gallery of the New 
Society of Painters in Water-colours. 

Linton resigned his membership of the 
Society of British Artists in 1842, and in that 
year sent to the Royal Academy ‘ The Temple 
and Acropolis of Corinth,’ and to the British 
Institution ‘ The Lake of Nemi.’ To both 
these exhibitions he contributed in subse- 
quent years many landscapes, the majority 
painted from his Italian sketches. ‘The 
Temples of Paestum,’ which he bequeathed 
to the National Gallery, was shown at the 
West minster Hall Exhibition of 1847. ‘ The 
Temple of Female Fortune, with tho Acqua 
Felice,’ Avliicli appeared at the Academy in 
1849, was purchased by Sir Robert Peel, 
being the last picture added to his collection. 
In 1851 he exhibited at the Academy ‘A 
Festa Day at Venice — The Grand Canal,’ to 
which a prize of 501 . wus awarded by the 
Royal Institution of Manchester ; in 1852, 

‘ Ruins near Empulum, in the Apennines,’ 
and ‘ The Foscari Palace, Venice ; ’ in 1853, 

‘ A Mountain Town in Calabria, above the 
Gulf of Tarento — Brigands driving off 
Cattle;’ in 1865, ‘Ruins of the Castellum 
of the J ulian Aqueduct, Romo,’ and a ‘ Scene 
near the Mouth of the River Po, on the 
Adriatic ; ’ in 1856, ‘ Tho Tiber, with the 
Church of St. Andrew the Apostle, and the 
Vatican ; * in 1857, a large view of ‘ Derwent- 
water;’ and in 1859, ‘The Bay of Baioe,’ 
after which he ceased to exhibit' at the Aca- 
demy. He continued, however, until 187.1 
to con tribute to the exhibitions of the Society 
of British Artists, of which he became an 
honorary member in 1869. His ideal Gfreek 
compositions are his best works, but his 
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English and Italian landscapes are charac- 
terised by an unaffected truthfulness. 

Linton was well versed in the chemistry 
of colours, and served as an associate juror 
in the chemical class at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. He published in 1852 ‘ Ancient and 
Modern Colours, from the earliest periods 
to the present time : with their chemical 
and artistical properties.’ lie was also the 
author of ‘ The Scenery of Greece and its 
Islands,’ with fifty views executed on steel 
by himself, 1850, 4to, 2nd edit. 1869, and of 
‘Colossal Vestiges of the Older Nations,’ 
1862, 8vo. 

He died at 7 Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood j 
Road, London, on' 18 Aug. 1876. His re- j 
maining works were sold by Messrs. Chris- 
tie, Manson, & Woods on 15 Feb. 1877. 

[Art Journal, 1850 p. 252 (with portrait), 
1858 pp. 9-11, 1876 p. 329; Royal Academy | 
Exhibition Catalogues, 1817-59; British Insti- 
tution Exhibition Catalogues (Living Artists), 
1817-61; Exhibition Catalogues of the Society of 
British Artists, 1824-71 ; Records of several of 
Mr. Linton’s Works, which have appeared in t he 
London Exhibitions in the course of half a cen- 
tury, 1872, 8 vo, privately printed.] R. E. G. 

LINTON, Sm WILLIAM (1801-1880), 
army physidfan, eldest son of .Tabez Linton 
of Hardrigg Lodge, Dumfriesshire, by Jane, 
daughter of William Crocket of Grahams- 
hill in the same county, was born in 1801 
at Kirkpatrick Fleming. He was educated 
at Edinburgh University, and graduated 

L. R.C.S. in 1826. But he had already uti- 
lised four summfcj. vacations as surgeon on a 
whaler in the arctic, regions. He entered the 
army medical department in 1826, graduated 

M. D. at Glasgow in 1834, and became staff 
surgeon of the first class inl848. Afterserving 
in Canada, the Mediterranean, and the West 
Indies, he was appointed deputy inspector- 
general of hospitals of the first division of the 
army in the Crimea, was present in every 
action up to the battle of Balaclava, and 
had care of the barrack hospital in Scutari 
shortly after its establishment in 1854 until 
the British forces came home. On his return 
in 1856 he was created C.B. In the follow- 
ing year he proceeded to India as inspector- 
general of hospitals, to which was soon added 
the post of principal medical officer of the 
European army. He held the offices through- 
out the Indian mutiny. His unremitting 
zeal was rewarded by his being in 1859 en- 
rolled among her majesty’s honorary phy- 
sicians, and in 1865 he was advanced to tiie 
dignity of K.C.B. Linton retired from the 
active list in 1863, and died unmarried at 
his residence of Skairfield, Lockerbie, Dum- 
friesshire, on 9 Oct. 1880. 


[Times, 12 Oct. 1880; Ann. Reg. 1880, p.205; 
Lancet, 1880, ii. 639, and Brit. Med. Journal, 
ii. 644 ; Irving’s Scotsmen, Additions ; Report 
upon the State of Hospitals in the Crimea and 
j Scutari (Pari. Papers, 1851-5, vol. xxxiii.), pp. 
i 12, 173 ; Med. Direct. 1880, p. 1257.] T. S. 

| LINTOT, BARNABY BERNARD 
! (1675-1736), publisher, the son of John Lin- 
i tott, yeoman, was born at Southwatcr, Hors- 
i ham, Sussex, on 1 Dec. 1675. He was pro- 
! bably a nephew of the Joshua Lintot who 
was printer to the House of Commons be- 
tween 1708 and 1710. 1 le was bound appren- 
tice at Stationers’ Hall to Thomas Liugard 
in December 1690, was afterwards turned 
over to John Harding, and was made free of 
the company in March 1699. lie rarely used 
the name Barnaby, and after some years spelt 
his surname with one ‘ t.’ In 1698 his name 
appears on the imprint of Crowne’s ‘Cali- 
gula ’ and Vanbrugh’s ‘ Relapse ’ as ‘ at the 
Cross Keys in St. Mart in’s Lane ; ’ but he after- 
wards moved to the Cross Keys and Crown, 
next Nando’s Coffee-house, which was the 
first house east of Inner Temple Lane. On 
I 13 Oct. 1700 Lintot was married at St. 

I Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, to one Kathe- 
rine, who was born in January 1664. A son, 
Henry, was born in 1703. In 1 702 he pub- 
lished ‘ Examen Miscellnneum, consisting of 
verse and prose,’ and besides books on graver 
subjects he afterwards published poems and 
plays for Pope, Gay, Farquliar, William 
King, Fenton, Parnell, Steele, Rowe, &c. 
Farquliar received from 15/. to 30/. each for 
his plays, Gay 43/. each for ‘ Trivia ’ and 
‘ Three Hours after Marriage,’ King 32/. 5.*?. 
each for the ‘Art of Cookery’ and the‘ Art 
of Love,’ Rowe 50/. 1 5 s. for ‘ Jane Shore ’ and 
75/. 5s. for ‘Lady Jane Grey,’ and Steele 
21/. 10a. for the ‘Lying Lovers.’ 

In 1708 Lintot was called on by the Com- 
pany of Stationers to take upon him tlieir 
livery; in 1715 he was renter-warden, in 
1 722-3 he was elected into the court of assis- 
tants, and in 1729 and 1730 was under- 
warden. In 1709 he published Fenton’s 
‘ Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany Poems,’ 
and in 1 712 ‘ Miscellaneous Poems and Trans-, 
lations, by several hands,’ in opposition to 
‘ Tonson’s Miscellany.’ In some verses which 
first appeared in this volume, but were after- 
wards enlarged, Swift said of Lintot, 

His character’s beyond compare, 

Like his own person, large and fair. i 

The last poem in the book was Pope’s ‘ Rape 
of the Lock,’ in it s first form. In the follow- 
ing year, after the appearance of Addison’s 
‘ Cato,’ Lintot published a piece by Dennis 
criticising the play, and Pope seized the 
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opportunity of attacking Dennis in the well- 
known ‘ Narrative of Dr. Robert Norris,’ 
in which Lintot was described as a friend 
in attendance on Dennis in his madness. 
Steele thereupon wrote to Lintot to say that 
Addison wholly disapproved of the way 
in which Dennis had been treated in this 
piece. 

In 1713 Pope put forth proposals for a 
translation of the ‘Iliad, ’in six qnartovol umes, 
to be published by subscription. Lintot, the 
highest bidder among the booksellers, became 
proprietor, and articles of agreement were 
signed on 23 March 1713-14, by which he 
agreed that Pope should have two hundred 
guineas for each volume, and all the sub- 
scription money ( Thorton Charter*:, Brit. Mus. 
128). Subscriptions were received for 054 
copies, and only 000 were printed. Pope 
therefore received, altogether, about 5,300/., 
for Lintot supplied the subscription copies 
free of charge. The first volume appeared, j 
after unavoidable delay, on 0 June 1715, and 
on 10 Feb. 1715-10 a new agreement was 
signed, by which Pope was to receive four 
hundred guineas in lieu of the subscription 
money for the second volume, then in the 
press ( JSgerton MSS. Brit. Mus. 1951, f. 2). 
The last volume appeared in 1720. Lintot 
hoped to recoup himself by the copies of the 
work which he printed in folio, in paper of 
two sizes ; but owing to the appearance in 
Holland of a pirated duodecimo edition he 
was compelled at once to issue a similar but 
more convenient cheap edition. 

In a ‘merry’ letter to Lord Burlington, 
written about 1716, Pope describes a conver- 
sation which he had with Lintot while riding 
to Oxford, and explains how Lintot, who 
knew no languages himself, arranged for 
work to be done by translators and critics. 
During the severe frost of 1715-10 Lintot 
seems to have set up business on the Thames : 

‘ In this place Boyer plies ; there’s Lintot’s 
stand ’ /Niciiols, Liter an/ Anecdotes, i. .118). 
In 1717 he published a collection of ‘ Poems 
on several occasions,’ by various hands, and 
an edition of Pope’s ‘ Poems ’( Egerton Charters, 
129). After the accession of George I he was 
disappointed at not being made one of the 
stationers and booksellers to the king, and he 
subsequently wrote to Lord-justice Parker 
that he was pressing his interest to servo the 
prince and princess (Stowe MSS. No. 233). 
He was, however, appointed, with Tonson and 
William Taylor, to be one of the printers of 
the parliamentary votes, and he kept this 
office until 1727. In 1719 he paid 51/. 5*. 
for a twentieth share in the ‘ Daily Courant,’ 
‘and in 1722 Tonson assigned to him half of 
Steele’s ‘Conscious Lovers’ for 70/. On 


6 Feb. 1718 Lintot had entered into a part- 
nership agreement with Tonson for the pur- 
chase of plays during eighteen months fol- 
lowing that date. 

For Pope’s ‘ Odyssey,’ for which Broome 
and Fenton were largely responsible, Lintot 
agreed, on 18 Feb. 1723-4, t o pay Pope 000/. 
for the five volumes, and to supply free of 
charge copies for Pope’s subscribers (Egerton 
Charter *, 1 30). The first volume appeared in 
April 1725, and the last in June 1726. A 
quarrel afterwards arose because Lintot ob- 
jected to supply free copies uot only to 
Pope’s but to Broome’s private subscribers, 
and Lintot threatened proceedings in chan- 
cery. Pope and Fentoh called Lintot a 
scoundrel and wretch, but he cannot have 
made much by the*‘ Odyssey,’ and Pope doubt- 
less misled him as well as the public as to 
the amount of the translation that would be 
contributed by Broome. In 1728 Pope intro- 
duced Lintot into the ‘ Dunciad,’ and in 1735 
into the ‘ Prologue to the Satires ; ’ but he 
made no more serious charges than that Lin- 
tot was stout and clumsy, and that he adorned 
his shop with ‘ rubric posts,’ to which titles 
of books, in red letters, were affixed. Dr. 
Young says that Lintot was a ‘ great sput- 
tering fellow,’ liable to fits of rage (Spence, 
Anecdote*, and Love of Fame, Satire iv.) 

In 1726, having made additions to his 
father’s property in Sussex, Lintot tried, 
without success, to ascertain his pedigree and 
| arms. From 1730, when his son Henry was 
' admitted to the freedom of the Company of 
Stationers, and obtained tire livery, the busi- 
ness was carried on in the joint names of 
father and son, and Lintot probably spent 
most of the remaining years of his life at Hors- 
ham. Broome House, Fulham, is said to have 
been his residence, but was more probably 
that of liis son (Thorne, Environs of London, 
p. 224). In November 1 735 he was nominated 
high sheriff for Sussex, but he did not live to 
enjoy the honour, which was, however, at 
once bestowed upon his son. He died on 
3 Feb. 1736, ‘ the next week after he came to 
town ’ (Pope to Broome, 25 March.1736), and 
his will, made in 1730, was proved on 14 Feb. 
by his son, the sole executor. 

Henry Lintot (1703-1768), son of the 
above, died in 1768. By his first wifiep Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir John Aubrey, bart., 
whom he married in 1730 (she died in 1734), 
he had a son Aubrey, who died young, and a 
daughter Catherine, who carried on business 
as a law printer in partnership with Richard- 
son the novelist, made a fortune of 46,000/., 
and married, in 1768, Captain Henry Fletcher. 
She died in 1816, and was buried in the 
church of Wolton-on-Thames. By his second 
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wife, who died in 1703, Henry Lintot had no 
children. 

[Pope’s Works, eel. Elwin and Courthope; 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, i. 1.3, 28, 61, 77-8, 
81, 93, 109, 110, 118, 138, 187, 196-7, 241, 368, 
ii. 165, yin. 161-76, 293-304; Nichols’s Lit. 
Illnstr. ii. 707 ; Swift’s Works ; Spence’s Anec- 
dotes ; Lower’s Worthies of Sussex, p. 276 ; 
Sussex Archaeological Collections, viii. 275-7 ; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. iv. 149, 6th ser. i. 
475, ii. 76, 293.] (>. A. A. 

LINWOOD, MARY (1755-1845), musical 
composer and artist in needlework, was bom 
ir^ 1755 at Uirmingham, where she was still 
living in 1776. She afterwards removed to 
Leicester. She obtained a considerable re- 
putation for her clever imitation of pictures 
in worsted embroidery, two or three of which 
were worked before sin? was twenty. In 
both 1776 and 1 778 she exhibited a specimen 
of her needlework at the exhibitions of the 
Society of Artists, and a Mrs. Hannah Lin- 
wood, probably her mother, exhibited a piece 
of needlework in the former year. In 1708 
she opened at the Hanover Square Rooms 
an exhibition of her work, which she after- 
wards removed to Leicester Square, to Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and the chief provincial towns. 
It contained one hundred copies of pictures 
by the old and modern masters, and a por- 
trait of herself after Russell, taken in her 
nineteenth year. The Countess of Wilton, 
writing in 1841, speaks t of the exhibition as 
still open in London, and, in terms of great 
admiration. ‘ Miss Linwood’s exhibition,’ she 
writes, ‘ used to tyi one of the lions of London, 
and deserves to be so now.’ She worked 
with stitches of different lengths on a fabric 
made specially for her, and she superintended 
the dyeing of her wools. ‘ Salvator Mundi,’ 
after Caplo Dolci, was regarded as her master- 
piece. Her last work, ‘The Judgment of 
Cain,’ occupied her ten years, and was finished 
in her seventy-fifth year. After this the 
failure of her sight prevented her from using 
her needle. A good example of her work, a 
portrait of Napoleon, is in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Among her musical com- 
positions were ‘ David’s Eirst Victory,’ an 
oratorio, some songs, and other vocal music. 
She died at Leicester on 2 March 1845. She 
published ‘ Leicestershire Tales,’ 4 vols. Lon- 
don, 1.808, 12mo. 

[Brown’s Diet, of Musicians ; Redgrave's Diet. ; 
Descriptive Cat. of Tapestry and Embroidery at 
South Kensington Museum ; Countessof Wilton’s 
Art of Needlework ; Cat. of Miss Linwood’s Ex* 
hibition ; Algernon Graves's Diet.] C. M. 

LINWOOD, WILLIAM (1817-1878), 
classical scholar, born in 1817, was the only 
son of William Linwood of Birmingham. 


He was educated at Birmingham grammar 
school under Dr. Cooke and Dr. Jeune (Aca- 
demy, 5 Oct. 1878, p. 337), and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, when* he matriculated lODec. 
1 835, and graduated B.A. 22 May 1839, M.A. 

20 May 1842 (Cat. O.rf. Grad.") He was 
student of his college from 1837 to 1851.' In 
1836 ho gained the Hertford, Ireland, and 
Craven scholarships, and in 1839 obtained a 
first-class in classics and the Boden Sanskrit 
scholarship. He took ordei’s, and was for 
some time assistant-master at Shrewsbury 
School. In 1850-1 he was public examiner 
at Oxford. He died on 7 Sept. 1878. Lin- 
wood is described as using ancient Creek like 
a vernacular tongue, and as being able to 
compose any number of Euripidean verses 
impromptu. His scholarship hardly found 
full scope in his publications, wliich are 
more or less intended for elementary stu- 
dents. The best known are his ‘ Lexicon to 
.Eschylus,’ ‘ a clearly arranged and service- 
able work, containing some emendations of 
his own very modestly proposed,’ and his 
edition of Sophocles, which was" long used 
in English schools. Blaydcs and Paley (in 
Sophocles , in ‘ Bibliotheca Class.’ i. p. xxxiv; 

11. p. vi) speak of the notes to Linwood’s 
‘ Sophocles ’ as being hurriedly compiled. 
Linwood published : 1. ‘A Lexicon to vEschy- 
lus,’ London, 1843, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1847, 8vo. 
2. ‘ Suggestions for the Improvement of 
Greek and Latin Prose Composition,’ Oxford, 

1845, 8vo, 3. * Remarks on the Present 
State of Classical Scholarship . . . in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford,’ 1 845, 8vo. 4. ‘ Antho- 
logia Oxoniensis, decerpsit G. L .,’ London, 

1846, 8vo. 5. ‘ Sophoclis Tragoediic ’ (with 
Latin notes), 1846, 8vo; 1852, 8vo; 4th ed. 
1877, 8vo. 6. ‘ A Treatise on Greek Tragic 
Metres, with the choric parts of Sophocles 
metrically arranged,’ London, 1855, 8vo. 
7. * Remarks and Emendations on some Pas- 
sages in Thucydides,’ 2 pts., London, 1860, 
8vo (2nd issue). 8. ‘ Observata qiuedam in 
nonnulla Novi Tostamenti loca,’ London 
Q865], 8v 0 . 9. ‘ De Conjecture ope in Novi 
Testament! emendatione admittenda,’ Lon- 
don, 1867, 8vo. 10. ‘ Remarks on Conjec- 
tural Emendation [of the] New Testament,’ 
London, 1873, 8vo. 11. ‘The Theban Tri- 
logy of Sophocles’ (with notes), 1878, 8vo. 

12. Various sermons. 

[Academy, 28 Sept. 1878, p. 315 ; Athemeum, 

21 Sept. 1878, p. .371; Foster’s Alumni Oxen.; 

Martin’s Handbook of Contomp. Biog. ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] W. W. 

LIONEL of Antwerp, Earl of Ulster 
and Duke op Clarence (1338-1368), third 
son of Edward III and his wife Philippa of 
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Iiainault, was born at Antwerp on the vigil 
of St. Andrew, 29 Nov. 1338 (Murimuth, 
Cont. Chron. p. 87), during the long stay 
made by his parents in the Low Countries 
by reason of the war against France. He 
was baptised Lionel, either, we are told, ‘from 
beii.*g the offspring of the Lion of England,’ 
his father, or ‘ to revive the British name 
Llywelyn.’ From the place of his birth he 
derived his usuaL surname ‘of Antwerp.’ 
'When ho was only three years old his father 
obtained for him the prospect of a rich mar- 
riage, which foreshadowed the later policy 
of Edward of concentrating the great fiefs 
in the hands of his children. In 1332 the 
young William do Burgh, sixth lord of Con- j 
naught and third earl of Ulster [q. v.], and j 
the head of one of the greatest of the Anglo- i 
Norman houses in Ireland, had been mur- 
dered, leaving an only child, a daughter, 
Elizabeth, by his wife, Maud of Lancaster. 
About 1341 Edward arranged to marry 
Lionel to Elizabeth de Burgh, then a girl 
of about nine, and six years the senior of 
her destined husband, to whom she brought 
the ample marriage portion of western and 
northern Ireland. Moreover, to make this 
great inheritance more of a reality, Ed- 
ward III appointed llalph U fiord — a gallant 
soldier, who had married the widowed Coun- 
tess of Ulster, Elizabeth’s mother — governor 
of Ireland. This was in February 1314. No 
great success, however, attended Ufford’s 
efforts on behalf of Lionel and Elizabeth. 
He died in 1316. 

Lionel’s first public office was obtained on 
1 July 1 315, when he was appointed guardian 
and lieutenant of England during his father’s 
absence abroad. He was reappointed to the 
same office on 25 June 1346 (Doyle, Official 
Baronage, i. 396). Not later than January 
1347 ho was created Earl of Ulster, where- 
upon Edward III ordered that all proceed- 
ings connected with Elizabeth’s inheritance 
should be henceforth transacted in his name. 
In 1352 the actual marriage took place. In 
1355 Lionel was made a knight and entered 
into the career of arms. In September he 
went with his father on an expedition to the 
north of France (Avesbitry, p. 427 ; Wat.- 
sin’gham, Hist. Anglieana, i. 280; Chron. 
Anglia;, 1328-88, p. 33). The French, how- 
ever, retreated as Edward advanced from 
Calais, and nothing important was done. On 
8 May 1359 Lionel became steward of the 
manor of Westraddon, Devonshire (Doyle, 
i. 396). 

During these years the state of Ireland 
' had grown steadily worse, and very little of 
‘‘Elizabeth’s vast heritage was really in the 
bands of herself or her husband. In 1361 


Edward III resolved to send Lionel as 
governor, believing ‘ that our Irish dominions 
have been reduced to such, utter devastation, 
ruin, and misery, that they may be totally 
lost if our subjects there are not immediately 
succoured.’ A great gathering of English 
holders of land in Ireland was assembled at 
Easter. The assembled lords "were ordered 
to provide soldiers and accompany Lionel to 
defend t heir estates. On 1 July Lionel was 
appointed the king’s lieutenant in Ireland, 
having been previously made a knight of the 
Garter. lie landed in Dublin in September 
1361, accompanied by his wife and many 
great landowners. The young viceroy dis- 
played some vigour. Ho provided for his 
own safety by prohibiting any man born in 
Ireland from approaching his army (‘Annals 
of Ireland* in Cartularies, t§*c., of St. Mary's , 
Dublin, ii. 395), but he lost a hundred of his 
mercenaries on an inroad into the O’Byrne’s 
country, and he was soon glad to rely as 
usual upon the aid of the Norman lords. On 
10 Feb. 1362 Edward strove to strengthen 
his son’s hands by reiterating the orders 
issued in the previous year to the possessors 
of Irish estates. On 13 Nov. of the same 
year Lionel was created Duke of Clarence, 
at the same time as his brother John was 
made Duke of Lancaster. The title was de- 
rived from the town of Clare in Suffolk, the 
lordship of which, with other shares in the 
divided Gloucester estates; had been inherited 
by Elizabeth from her grandmother, Eliza- 
beth of Clare [q. v.l, the sister and coheiress 
of Gilbert of Clare (1291 -d 314) [q. v.l the 
last earl of Gloucester of the house of Clare. 
The special occasion for the grant was t-lio 
celebration of the king’s fiftieth birthday 
( Chron. Anglia, p. 52). Lionel, however, 
remained in Ireland, and was thus precluded 
from a personal investiture before the assem- 
bled estates. His salary was now doubled, 
and his army increased. * He busied himself 
j with various works, ‘agreeable to him for 
! sports and his other pleasures as well Within 
j the castle of Dublin as elsewhere.’ He made 
! inquiries into the rights of the chartered 
towns and carried out many expeditions 
against the Irish. In the same yeaf his wife 
Elizabeth died, leaving an only child, a 
daughter named Philippa, whose marriage 
in 1368 to Edmund Mortimer, third earl of 
March [q. v.l, ultimately transferred her 
claims to the throne to the Yorkist house. 

Lionel was absent from his government 
between April and December 1364, when the 
Earl of Ormonde acted as his deputy. He 
was again in England in 1365, on which oc- 
casion he was represented in Ireland hy Sir 
Thomas Dale ( Cartularies , #c., of St.Mary's, 
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Dublin , ii. 396). lie still continued -his 
efforts to obtain real possession of liis dead 
wife’s estates ; but, though Edward III did 
his best to provide him with supplies, he 
only, succeeded in getting into his hands a 
small part of the sea-coast of eastern Ulster. 
His constant efforts to rule through English- 
men led to a great quarrel between the * Eng- 
lish by birth * and ‘ English by blood,’ which, 
in order to unite both factions in the wars 
against the native Irish, Edward III did his 
best to appease. 

Lionel transferred the exchequer from 
Dublinto Carlow, end spent 500/. in walling 
that town (ib. ii. 396). Early in Lent 1367 
he met a famous parliament at Kilkenny. 
The great work ot this assembly was the 
statute of Kilkenny, which aimed, by a series 
of minute restrictions and prohibitions, at 
preventing the tendency to intcrmixl ure be- 
tween the ‘ English bv blood’ and the nat ivo 
Irish, which was rapidly destroying the basis 
of English rule and withdrawing the English 
settlers from English civilisation. With 
the same object the distinctions between 
‘English by blood’ and ‘English by birth’ 
were, so far as possible, removed. 

This was the last important act of Lionel 
in Ireland. lie had grown weary of his 
thankless task. In November 1366 he re- 
turned to England, declaring that he would 
never go back with his own free will {Eulo- 
ffium Ilistoriarurn , iii. 241). Ilis government 
was handed over to Gerald Fitzgerald, fourth 
earl of Desmond [q. v.] Ilis rule, unsuc- 
cessful as it wns. marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of the English relations with Ireland. 
In 1635 the claim of Charles I to the lands 
of Connaught was partly based on descent 
from Lionel ( Strafford Letters , i. 454-5). 

In 1366 a second rich marriage was pro- 
posed for Lionel. The Visconti of Milan 
were anxious to attain a social position 
among the rulers of Europe corresponding to 
their wealth and power. Galeazzo Visconti, 
lord of Pavia, and brother of the more famous 
Bernabd Visconti, lord of Milan, accordingly 
proposed that his beautiful and only daugh- 
, ter, Violante. should marry Lionel of Clarence. 
On 30 July Humphrey Boliun, earl of Here- 
ford, -was sent to Milan to negotiate the 
match (Fonder a, iii. 797). After two years’ 
negotiations a settlement was arranged. 
Violante brought with her a dower of two 
■' million florins of gold and many Piedmont ese 
towns and castles, including Alba, a pos- 
session of the Visconti since the days of 
.. Archbishop Giovanni, and situated in Mont- 
ferrat, oh the Tanaro, between Cherasco and 
Asti {Ckronicon Placentinum in Mubatobi, 
Scrip to resRer. Ital. xvi. 510; Ann. Medio - j 
voi, ixxni. 


lanenses in ib. xvi. 738). On 25 April 1868 
the mumage treaty was signed at Windsor, 
and an instalment of the treasure paid down. 
There was vague and foolish talk in England 
of how the princes and towns of Italy had 
promised to do homage to Lionel, and bow 
in time he might become emperor or king of 
Italy (Uakdyno, Chronicle, p. 333). The 
chroniclers believed that Galeazzo had sur- 
i rendered half his territories to his son-in-law 
(Chron. Anglia- , p. 61). Lionel married his 
little daughter to the Earl of March ( Cont . 
Eulogium Hist. iii. 333), and set out from 
England to fetch his bride, lie was mag- 
nificently equipped, and took with him in 
liis train 457 men and 1,280 horses {Fader a, 
iii. 845). He travelled by way of Dover and 
Calais to Paris, where he was received with 
great pomp by Charles V and the Dukes of 
Berri and Burgundy. He was lodged at the 
Louvre. lie then travelled through Sens to 
Ohambery, where he was magnificent ly enter- 
tained by the Count of Savoy, whose sister 
Blanche was the mother of Violante. The 
count accompanied Lionel over the Alps to 
j Milan. On 27 May Lionel reached Milan, 
being met outside the Ticino gate by Gale- 
azzo, Bernabo, Bernabo’s son Gian Gale- 
azzo, Count of Virtu, with his wife Isabella 
of France, and a gorgeously arrayed throng 
of Milanese grandees. The marriage was 
i celebrated before t he door of Milan Cathedral 
| on 5 June (Ann. Mediolanenses , p. 738 ; the 
j English authorities say on 29 May). There 
were festivities of extraordinary magnificence, 
elaborately described in the Milanese chroni- 
clers (Mubatobi, Script, xvi. 738, 739,1051). 
Among those present at the wedding feast 
was the aged poet. Petrarch, who sat among 
the greatest ot the guests at the first table 
{ib. xvi. 739 ; cf., however, Koebting, Pe- 
tra red’s Leben und Werkc, who doubts the 
fact on the ground of Petrarch’s own silence 
about the marriage). Five months of con- 
tinuous feasts, jousts, and revels followed, 
when early in betober Lionel was smitten 
by a sudden and violent sickness *at Alba. 
He had gone through an Italian summer 
carelessly, and without changing his English 
habits. .The illness grew worse. On 3 Oct. 
he drew up his will, and on 7 Oct. 1368. he 
died. There was, as usual in Italy, some 
suspicion of poison, and one of his followers, 
Edward le Despenser, declaring for the 
church in the grout contest between the- 
papacy and the Visconti (IIioden, Polg- 
chronicon , viii. 371, 419), joined Hawkwood 
and his White Company in their war against 
Milan, until satisfied of Galeazzo’s innocence. 
There wa S in truth no motive for such an 
act, and Galeazzo went almost mad with 
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grief at the loss of his son-in-law and the 
consequent failure of his ambitions (Mtjra- 
xori, Scriptores , xvi. 740). Lionel’s remains 
were at first buried at Pavia, whence they 
were, in accordance with his will, removed 
to £he convent of the Austin Friars at Clare 
in Suffolk, and deposited side by side with 
the body of his first wife. Violante left no 
issue by Lionel, and soon afterwards married 
Otto, marquis of Montferrat. Lionel was a 
man of great strength and beauty of person, 
and exceedingly tall in stature (IIardvng, 
Chron. p. .‘134). 

[Sand ford’s Genealogical History, pp. 219-21 ; 
Dugdalfi’s Baronage, i. 39(i ; Barnes’s Hist., of 
Edward III ; Doyle’s Official Baronage ; Gil- 
bert’s Viceroys of Ireland, pp. 215-26 ; AValsing- 
ham’s H'storia Anglicana; Chrunicon Anglia;, 
1328-88; Murimuth and Avesbury, Cartularies, 
&c., of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, Eulogium 
Historiarum, all in Bolls Scries; Oalfridus lo 
Baker, ed. Thompson ; Froissart’s Chroniques 
Murat ori’s Scriptores Bcrum Jtaliearum, vol. 
xvi. ; Bymer’s Feeders, vol. iii. Iiecord edit.] 

T. F. T. 

LIPSCOMB, GEORGE, M.l). (1773 
1843), historian of Buckinghamshire, born 
on 4 .Tan. 1773 at Quainton, Buckingham- 
shire, was the son of James Lipscomb, surgeon 
R.N., by Mary, daughter of Jonathan George, 
yeoman, of Grendon Underwood in the same 
county. After attending schools at Quain- 
ton and Aylesbury, and receiving some medi- 
cal instruction from bis father, he betook 
himself to London to study surgery under Sir 
James Earle [q. v.j In 1792 he was appointed 
house-surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s 1 1 ospit al. 
In 1794 he became lieutenant of the North 
Hampshire militia, and in 1798 captain com- 
mandant of the Warwickshire volunteer in- 
fantry, for whom he wrote an ‘ Address to 
the Volunteers on their Duty to their King 
and Country.’ In 1 798 also he was chosen 
deputy recorder of Warwick. On 3 June 
1806 he obtained from Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, the diploma of M.D. During 181 1 
he became co-editor of the ‘National Ad- 
viser,’ a newspaper projected by Henry Red- 
head Yorke. Numerous articles from his 
pen appeared in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine/ 
chiefly under the signature of ‘ Viator/ and 
various essays on subjects connected with 
political economy, statistics, and general lite- 
rature were contributed by him to the ‘Lite- 
rary Panorama’ and other periodicals. He 
suggested the plan of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Agricultural Industry in 
an able essay, for which he received a pre- 
mium and a silver medal from the board of 
agriculture of Great Britain. In 1832 Lips- 
comb delivered a series of lectures on cholera 


at the London Mechanics’ Institution and the 
North London Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion, which he afterwards published in the 
form of a treatise ‘ On the Nature, Symp- 
toms, Treatment, and Cure of Cholera Mor- 
bus, with preliminary Remarks on Contagion 
and the Regulations of Quarantine,' accom- 
panied by his correspondence with Lord 
Melbourne on the subject. 

Lipscomb died on 9 Nov. 1846, and was 
buried in the graveyard of St. George the 
Martyr, Southwark. lie married in 1803 
the widow of Richard Hopkins of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Warwickshire, and third daugh- 
ter of Thomas Wells of that place, but had 
no children. On his wife’s depth in 1834 
her whole fortune,' Lipscomb’s chief resource, 
passed to her own family. 

Lipscomb’s great work, ‘ The History and 
Antiquities of the County of Buckingham/ 
is chiefly based upon his own collections and 
those bequeathed to him by Edward Cooke 
(1772-1824). His prospectus produced a 
liberal list of subscribers. The first part, 
appeared in 1831, after which the work had 
to be suspended, owing to Lipscomb’s pecu- 
niary embarrassments. Ultimately a spi- 
rited publisher came to his aid, and before 
he died he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the last portion (pt. viii.) was in the 
press. The book, considering the difficulties 
of its publication, is very creditable, although 
Lipscomb was unable from want of means to 
make full use of his materials. It fills four 
quarto volumes, with title-pages dated 1847. 

His other topographical works are : 1. ‘ A 
Journey into Cornwall through the Counties 
of Southampton, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, 
and Devon/ 8vo, Warwick, 1799. 2. ‘ A 

Journey into South Wales/ 8vo, London, 
1802. 3. ‘ A Description of Matlock-bath, 

witli an Attempt to explain the Causes of 
the Ileat, and of the Petrifying Quality of 
the Springs, to which is added some Account, 
of Chats worth and Kedleston, and the Mineral 
Waters of Quarndon and Kedleston/ 12mo, 
Birmingham, 1802. 4. ‘ A Journey round 

the Coast oi Kent/ 8vo, London; 1818, re- 
puted to have been compiled by L. Fussell. 
5. ‘The Sandgate, Ilythe, and- Folkstono 
Guide/ 8vo, Sandgate, 1823. 

His medical writings are: 1. ‘ An Essay 
on the Nature and Treatment of a putrid, 
malignant Fever which prevailed atW arwick 
in 1798/ 8 vo, Warwick, 1799. 2. ‘ Observa- 
tions on the History and Cause of Asthma, 
and a brief Review of a Practical Inquiry 
into disordered Respiration/ 8vo, London, 
1 800. 3. ‘ Inoculation for the Small-pox vin- 
dicated,’ 8vo, London, 1805. 4. * AjMenual 
of Inoculation for the use of the Faculty 
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and Private Families . . . extracted from the 
Writings of Dimsdale, Sutton/ &c., 8vo, 
London, 1800, 5. ‘A Dissertation on the 

non-infallibility of the Cow-pox, with an Ex- 
amination of the principal Arguments of 
Drs. Jcnner, Pearson, Woodville, Lettsom, 
Adams, and Thornton/ 8vo, London, 180(1 
6. ‘Cow-pox exploded, or the Inconsistencies, 
Absurdities, and Falsehoods of some of its 
Defenders exposed/ 8vo, London, 1806. 7. ‘A 
Dissertation on the Failure and Mischiefs of 
the Cow-pox/ 8vo, London, 1 806. 8. ‘ Caut ions 
and Reflections on Canine Madness, with the 
Method of preventing the Hydrophobia in 
Persons who have been bitten/ 8vo, Condon, 
1807. 9. ‘ A History of Canine Madness mul 
Hydrophobia/ 8vo, London, 1809. 10. ‘ Ob- 
servations on Contagion as it relates to the 
Plague and other epidemical Diseases, and 
refers to the Regulations of Quarantine/ 8vo, 
London, 1819. 11. ‘A Grammar of Medi- 

cine, with Plan of the Grammar of Che- 
mistry/ 8vo. 

His miscellaneous works include: 1. ‘The 
Grey Friar, or the 15 lack Spirit of the Wye/ 
8vo, London, 1810. 2. ‘Modern Times, 

or Anecdotes of the English Family/ 8vo. 
3. ‘ The Capricious Mother/ 8vo. 4. ‘ Ob- 
servations on tho High Price of Provisions 
and the Monopoly of Farms/ 8vo. 

He edited the ‘Clerical Guide’ for 1821, 
and published two volumes of ‘Sermons/ 
besides furnishing divines with many single 
discourses; He likewise composed hymns 
and anthems for chanty schools on various 
occasions. 

[Gont. Mag. 1847, pt. i. pp. 88-90.] G. G. 

LIPSCOMB, WILLIAM (1754-1842), 
miscellaneous writer, baptised on 9 July 
1754, was the son of Thomas Lipscomb, 
surgeon, of Winchester. He entered ‘Win- 
chester College in 1765 (Ivibby, Winchester 
Scholars , p. 260), whence he matriculated at 
Oxford as a scholar of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege on 6 July. 1770 (Foster, Alumni O.von. 
1715-1886, iix. 855). In 1772 lie won the, 
prize for English verse, -the subject being 
the ‘ Beneficial Effects of Inoculation/ It 
was printed in 1798, and in the * Oxford 
Prize Poems’ in 1807 and 1810. He gra- 
duated B.A. in 1 774, and M.A. in 1784. For 
some years he was private tutor and subse- 
quently chaplain to the Duke of Cleveland 
at Baby Castle, Durham. In 1789 he was 
presented to the rectory of Welbury in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, which ho was 
allowed to hand over to his son Francis in 
1832. He was also master of St. John’s 
Hospital, Barnard Castle, Durham. He died 
at Brompton, Loudon, on 25 May 1842. 


his marriage in 1780 with Margaret, second 
daughter of Francis Cooke, cashier of the 
navy, he had a large family. His eldest son, 
Christopher (1781-1843), was appointed in 
1824 the first bishop of Jamaica ( Gent. Mag. 
new ser. xx. 201-2 ; Kirby, p. 285). <» 

Lipscomb wrote : 1. ‘Poems. . . .To which 
are added Translations of select Italian Son- 
nets/ i*cc., 4to, Oxford, 1784. 2. ‘ The Par- 

doner’s Tale from Chaucer/ modernised, 8vo, 
London, 1792. 3. ‘ The Case of the War 

considered in a Letter to Henry Duncombe, 
Esq./ 8vo, London, 1794. 4. ‘ A Second 

Letter to Henry Duncombe, Esq./8vo, Lon- 
don, 1795. 5. ‘ The Canterbury Tales of 

Chaucer completed in a Modern Version,’ 
3 vols. 8vo, London, 1795. He was also a 
frequent contributor, both in prose and verse, 
to the * Gentleman’s Magazine.’ George Lips- 4 
comb, M.l). [q. v.], was his cousin. 

[Gent. Mag. 1842, pt. ii. pp. 100-1.] G. G. 

LISGAR, Lord (1807-1876), colonial 
governor. [See Young, John.] 

LISLE, Lords. [ See Plantaoenkt, Ar- 
thur, d. 1542; Sidney, Pim.ip, 1619-1698.] 

' LISLE, ALICE (1614 P-1685), victim of 
a judicial murder, born about 1614, was 
daughter and heiress of Sir White Becken- 
sliaw of Movies Court, Ellingham, near 
Ringwood, Hampshire. The registers at 
Ellingham are only extant from the end of 
the seventeenth century, and no clue to the 
exact date of her birth exists. In 1630 she 
became the second wife of John Lisle [q. v.] 
William Lilly, the astrologer, states in his 
autobiography (p. 63) that Mrs. Lisle visited 
him in 1643 to consult him about the ill- 
ness of her friend Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke. 
A note states that at the date of Charles I’s 
execution she was reported to have ex- 
claimed that ‘ her heart leaped within her 
to see the tyrant fall ; ’ but she herself as- 
serted many years later that she ‘ shed more 
tears ’ for (Charles I ‘ than any woman then 
living did ’ ( State Trials, xi. 860), and she 
claimed to nave been at the time on intimate 
terms with the Countess of Monmouth, the 
Countess of Marlborough, and Edward Hyde, 
afterwards lord chancellor. She probably 
shared her husband's fortunes till his deatn 
at Lausanne in 1664. Subsequently she 
lived quietly at Moyles Court, which she in- 
herited from her father, and she showed 
while there some sympathy with thedissent- 
ingministers in their trials during Charles II’s 
reign. Her husband had been a member of 
Cromwell’s House of Lords, and she was there- 
fore often spoken of as Lady or Lady Alice 
Lisle. At the time of Monmouth’s rebellion 
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in the first week of July 1685 she was in 
London, but a few days later returned to 
Moyies Court,. On 20 July she received a 
message from John Hiekes [q. v.], the dis- 
senting minister, asking her to shelter him. 
llickes had taken part in Monmouth's be- 
half at the battle of Sedgetnoor (6 July) and 
was flying from justice. Hut, according to 
her own account, Mrs. Lisle merely knew 
him ns a prominent dissenting minister, and 
imagined that a warrant was out against 
him for illegal preaching or for some offence 
committed in his ministerial capacity. She 
readily consented to receive him, and he ar- 
rived at ten o’clock at night, a few days 
later, accompanied bv the messenger Dunne, 
and by one Richard S’elthorp [ q. v. ], another 
of Monmouth's supporters, of whom Mrs. 
•Lisle knew nothing. Their arrival was at 
once disclosed by a spying villager to Colonel 
Penruddock, who arrived next day (26 July) 
with a troop of soldiers, and arrested Mrs. 
Lisle and hergnests. Mi's. Lisle gave very con- 
fused answers to the colonel, whose father, 
John Penruddock [q. v.], a well-known royal- 
ist, had been sentenced to death by her hus- 
band. On 27 Aug. 1085 she was tried by 
special commission before Judge Jeffreys at 
'Winchester, on the eupital charge of harbour- 
ing Hiekes, a traitor. No evidence respecting 
Hickes’s offences was admitted, and in spite 
of the brutal browbeating by the judge of the 
chief witness, Dunne, no proof was adduced 
either that Mrs. Lisle had any ground to 
suspect llickes of disloyalty or that she had 
displayed any sympathy with Monmouth’s in- 
surrection. She made a moderate speech in 
her own defence. The jury declared them- 
selves reluctant to convict her, but Jeffreys 


Lloyd and Bridget Usher, on the ground that 
‘ the verdict was injuriously extorted and 
procured by the menaces and violences and 
other illegal practices’ of Jeffreys. The 
daughter Tripliena Lloyd married, at a later 
date, a second husband named Drove, and 
her daughter became the wife of .Lord James 
Russell, fifth son of William Russell, first 
duke rif Bedford. Bridget Lisle also married 
twice ; her first husband being Leonard Hoar 
[q.v.], president of Harvard University, and 
tier second Hezekiali Usher of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; a daughter, Bridget Hoar, mar- 
ried the Rev. Thomas Cotton (Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. xii. 90, 3rd ser. iv. 159). 

[Howell’s State Trials, xi. 29S-382; Lut.- 
treil’s Brief Relation, i. 357; Macaulaj’s Hist,, 
vi. 302-4 ; C. Bruce’s Book of Noble English- 
women (1875), pp. 122-46.] S. L. 

LISLE, Sin GEORG E (d. 16 18), royalist, 
is described by one royalist writer os Oho 
son of an honest bookseller/ and by another 
us ‘ extracted from a genteel family in 
Surrey ’ (Lloyd, Memoirs of Excellent Per- 
son ayes, 1668, p. 478; Heath, New Book of 
Loyal English Martyrs, p. 187). His father 
was Lawrence Lisle, who married, a near 
kinswoman of the first Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and obtained the monopoly of viewing 
and repairing arms in England, a lease of the 
right to collect the imposts on tobacco and 
tobacco-pipes, and is said to have lost 12,000/. 
in the king's cause ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1619-23 p. 161, 1629-31 p. 290, 1660-1 p. 
396; Laud, Works, vi. 496, *ii, 341). Lisle 
had his military education in the Nether- 
lands, and entered the king’s service early 
in the civil war. At the first battle of 


overruled their scruples, and she was ulti- 
mately found guilty, and on the morning of 
the next day (28 Aug.) was sentenced to be 
burnt alive the same afternoon. Pressure 
was, however, applied to the judge, and a 
respite till 2 Sept, was ordered. Lady Lisle 
petitioned James II (31 Aug.) to grant her 
a further reprieve of four days, and to order 
the substitution of beheading for burning. 
The first request was refused ; the latter was 
granted. M rs. Lisle was accordingly beheaded 
in t lie market-place of Winchester on 2 Sept., j 
and her body was given up to her friends for : 
burial at Ellinghnm. On the scaffold she 1 
gave a paper to the sheriffs denying her guilt, 1 
and it was printed, with the ‘Lost Words of j 
Colonel Rumbold/ 1685, in ‘ The Dying j 
Speeches ... of several Persons/ 1689. The j 
first pamphlet was also published in Dutch, j 
The attainder was reversed by a private act of 

E arliament in 1689. at the request of Mrs. 
■isle’s two married daughters, Tripliena 


Newbury, as lieutenant-colonel, he ‘bravely 
led up the forlorn hope/ and was wounded 
(Mercurius Aulieus, 20 Sept. 1643). He 
played an important part at the battle of 
Cheriton (29 March 1644) (Gabdineb, Great 
Civil War , i. 5180). During the king’s cam- 
paign in the west Lisle commanded one of 
the t hree divisions of his infantry (Symonds, 
lEary of the Marches , of the ltoyal Anrty 
during the Great Civil War, p. 160). At the 
second battle of Newbury he commanded the 
division which bore the brunt of Manchester's 
attack. ‘ We profess/ says ‘ Mercurius Auli- 
cus/ ‘ it troubles us; we want language to> 
express his carriage, for he did all things yyith 
so much courage, cheerfulness, and present; 
dispatch, as had special influence on every 
common ^oldier, taking particular care qf ail 
except himself. He gave the rebels three 
most gallant charges : in the firftt hiS^ehl- 
word was “For the Crown ’* . , vin the 
Second, “ For lVince Charles ” , . iflj the 
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third, “ For the Duke of York ”... In 
■which service the colonel had no armour on 
besides courage, and a good cause, and a 
good holland shirt ; for as he seldom wears 
defensive arms, so now he put off his buff 
doublet, perhaps to animate his men, that 
the meanest soldier might see himself better 
armed than his colonel, or because it was 
dark that they might better discern him 
from whom they wore to receive both 
direction and courage ’ (Mercurius A aliens, 
28 Oct. 1644 ; cf. Military Memoirs of John 
Gtvynne , 1822, pp. 4 13-136). 

In the winter of 1044-5 Lisle became go- 
vernor of Faringdon, and complains bitterly j 
to Rupert that the place was but one-third j 
fortified, and entirely unprovisioned (. Rupert j 
MSS.) In April 1045 he was created 
honorary D.C.L. *by the university of Ox- 
ford (Wood, Fasti, ed. 1721, ii. 50). He 
commanded a division in the king’s march- 
ing army during the campaign of 1645, took 
part in the storming of Leicester, and was 
appointed lieutenant-general of Leicester- 
shire . under Lord Loughborough (Symonds, 
Diary, pp. 166, 180, 184). Lisle was pre- 
sent at JNaseby, and the plan of that battle j 
shows his ‘tertia ’ stationed on the king’s 
left centre (Sprioge, Anglia llediviva , 1854, 
p. 39). 1 le was knighted by Charles at Ox- 
ford on 21 Dec: 1045, and is described as 
. being then master of the king’s household 
(WalkeleY, New Cat. of Dukes, Knights , 
$c., 1658, p. 167). His garrison at Faring- 
don was besieged by Sir Robert Pye in May 
1646, capitulated at the same time as Ox- 
ford (20 June), and was allowed the same 
terms (Sprigge, pp. 258, 267* 270). 

In the winter of 1647 Lisle obtained leave 
to conxe up to London to compound for his 
estate, ana seems to have busied himself in 
getting together men for a new rising ( Cal. 
of Co. for Advance of Money, p. 948 ; Cal. of 
Compounders, p. 1054). At the beginning 
of June 1648 he- is described as pne of the 
* ringleaders ’ of the insurrection in Kent, 
and he played an important part in the de- 
fence of Colchester (Rushworth, vii. 1135 ; 
Carter, A True Delation of the Expedition 
of Kent, Essex , and Colchester , pp. 161, 155, 
206). The town surrendered on 28 Aug. 
Lisle and the rest of the leaders were obliged 
4 to render themselves to mercv,’ and a coun- 
cil pf war called bv Fairfax fixed on Lisle, j 
with Sir Charles Lucas and Sir Bernard 
Gascoigne, to be put to death by martial*] 
law*. Fairfax explained to the parliament 
that it was done ‘ for some satisfaction to 
milittfry justice, and in part of avenge for 
the innocent blood they have caused to be 
spilt’ (Ruin Wort it, vii. 1243). Lisle being 


considered a ‘mere soldier of fortune,’ it was 
thought that a council of war might deal 
with him, when persons of political import- 
ance, such as the peers taken prisoners with 
him, were reserved for the judgment of par- 
1 i ament (Fairfax, Short M emorial; M a ;,eres, 
Select Tracts, p. 450). lie was accordingly 
I shot on the afternoon of 28 Aug., and met 
j his fate with undaunted courage. ‘I should 
have thought myself a happy person,’ said 
he, ‘if I could live to have a larger time of 
repentance, and to see the king, my master, 
on his throne again. I was confident my 
own innocency in this action would have 
rendered me very clear from any such 
punishment ’ ( Clarke MSS. lii. f. 43; Gardi- 
ner, Great Civil War, iii. 400). 

Lisle was buried with Sir Charles Lucas 
in the vault of the Lucas family in St. 
Giles’s Church, Colchester [see Lucas, Sib 
Charles]. At the Restoration his sister, 
Mary Lisle, petitioned Charles II for a pen- 
sion, mentioning, besides the execution of Sir 
George Lisle, the death of another brother, 
Francis Lisle, at Marston Moor, and the loss 
of her father, Lawrence Lisle. She was 
ordered 2,000/. (31 Jan. 1062), but seven 
years later she had only received 1,100/. out 
of the sum, and was ‘ in great want and 
miserv’ ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1060-1 p. 
396, 1661-2 p. 259 ; Lister, Life of Claren- 
don, ii. 390). 

[Authorities cited above ; a character of Lisle 
is given by Clarendon, Rebellion, xi. 108 ; short 
1 lives are in the collections of Heath, New Book 
of Loyal English Martyrs, n.d., and Lloyd’s 
Memoirs of Excellent Personages, 1(568 ; letters 
of Lisle's are among Prince Rupert’s Correspond- 
ence.] C. H. F. 

| LISLE, JOHN* (1610 P-1604), regicide, 

] born about 1610, was second son of Sir Wil- 
j liain Lisle of Wootton, Isle of Wight, by 
i Bridget, daughter of Sir John Ilungerford 
of Down Ampney, Gloucestershire (Berry, 
County Genealogies, 4 Hampshire,’ p. 174). On 
25 Jan. 1625-6 he matriculated as a member 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and graduated 
B.A. in February 1625-6. lie was called to 
the bar from theMiddle Temple in 1633 and 
became a bencher of his inn in 1649 (Foster, 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, p. 917). He was 
chosen M.P. for Winchester m March 1639-40, 
and again in October 1640. He advocated 
violent measures on the king’s removal to the 
north, and obtained some of the plunder 
arisipg from tho sale of the crown property. 
To the fund opened on 9 April 1642 for the 
‘ speedy reducing of the rebels’ in Ireland, 
Lisle contributed 600/. (Ru8iiwori;h, Hist. 
Coll. pt. iii. vol. i. p. 665). On thO eviction 
of Dr. William Lewis (1692-1667) [q. v.] in 
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November 1644 he was mado master of St- 
Cross Hospital, near W in Chester, and retained 
the office until June 1640. In 1644-5 he sat 
on the committee to investigate the charges 
preferred by Cromwell against the Earl of 
Manchester ( Common ■#’ Journals , iv. 25). Ho 
displayed his inveterate hostility to Charles in 
a speech delivered on 3 July 1645, before the 
lord mayor and citizens of London, with re- 
ference to the discovery of the king’s letters 
at Naseby. It was printed. In December 
1647, when the king was confined in the Isle 
of Wight, Lisle was selected as one of the 
commissioners to carry to him the four bills 
which were to divest him of all sovereignty. 
He spoke in the House of Commons on 
28 Sept. 1648 in favour of rescinding the 
recent vote, that, no one proposition in regard 
to the personal treaty with the king should 
be binding if the treaty broke off upon 
another ; and again, some days later, urged 
a discontinuance of the negotiation with 
Charles. Ho took a prominent part in the 
king’s trial. He was one of the managers, 
was present every day, and drew up the form 
of the sentence. Fie was appointed on 8 Feb. 
1648-9 one of the commissioners of the great 
seal, and was placed on the council of state. 

Lisle became one of Cromwell's creatures. 
He not only concurred in December 1653 in 
nominating Cromwell protector, but admi- 
nistered the oath to him; and having been 
reappointed lord commissioner, was elected 
member in the new parliament, on 12 July 
1654, both for Southampton, of which town 
he was recorder, and for the Isle of Wight. 
He selected to sit for Southampton. In J ime 
previously he had been constituted president 
of the high court of justice, and in August 
he was appointed one of the commissioners 
of the exchequer. Lisle alone of his col- 
leagues proposed to execute the ordinance 
for the better regulation of the court of 
chancery, which was submitted to the keepers 
of the seal, and owing to his subserviency to 
Cromwell was continued in his office on the 
removal of his colleagues in June 1655. lie 
was again confirmed in it in October 1656 
by Cromwell’s third parliament, to which ho 
was re-elected by Southampton. In Decem- 
ber 1657 Cromwell summoned Lisle to his 
newly established house of peers. Richard 
Cromwell preserved him in his place; but 
when the Long parliament met again in May 
1659, l»e was compelled to retire. The house, 
however, named him on 28 Jan. HJ0O a com- 
missioner of the admiralty and navj r (id. 
vii. 825). 

When the Restoration was inevitable Lisle 
escaped to Switzerland, establishing himself 
first at Vevay and afterwards at Lausanne, 


where he is said to have ‘ charmed the Swiss 
by his devotion’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1663-4), and was treated with much respect 
and ceremony. There he was shot dead on 
11 Aug. 1664, on his wav to church, by an 
Irishman named Thomas Macdonnell. Muc- 
donnell escaped, and Lisle was buried in the 
church of the city. His first wife was a 
daughter of Sir Henry Hobart, chief justice 
of the common pleas. His second wife Alice 
is noticed separately. With other issue he 
had two sons, John (d. 1709), of Dibden, 
Hampshire, and William, who adhered to 
the lung and married the daughter of Lady 
Katherine Hyde (id. 1660-1, p. 341). 

[Wood’s Athena* Oxon. (Bliss), iii, 655 ; Wood’s 
Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 422, 437 ; Foss’s Judges, 
vi. 452 - 5 ; Cal. State Capers, Dom. 1644 - 65 ; 
Pari. Hist. vol. iii.; Howell’s Stato Trials, iv. 
1053 ot seq., v. 875, 886, 908, xi. 297; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. Reports v. vi. vii. and viii. ; Lud- 
low’s Memoirs.] 

LISLE, SAMUEL (1683-1749), succes- 
sively bishop of St. Asaph and of Norwich, 
the son of Richard Lisle, esq., was bom at 
Hlandford, Dorset, in 1683. lie received his 
education first at, the grammar school of his 
native town, and then at Salisbury, under 
Edward Hard wiclte, ‘ one of the most emi- 
nent schoolmasters of that time’ (Boucheky, 
Memoir). On 4 March 1699-1700, being then 
seventeen years of age, he matriculated at 
Wadham College, Oxford, where he was ad- 
mitted scholar in 1701. He graduated B. A. 
in 1703, and M.A. in 1706. He became Good- 
ridge exhibitioner in 1707, and*the same year 
was elected fellow, and received holy orders 
both as deacon and priest. In 1710 lie went 
as chaplain to the Levant Company to Smyrna, 
where he remained six years, visiting Con- 
stantinople, and making several journeys into 
Ionia, Caria, and other parts of Asia Minor, 
with the view of collecting inscriptions. In 
1716 he exchanged the Smyrna chaplaincy 
for that of, Aleppo, which be held till 1719, 
taking ajourney into the Holy Land, and 
visiting Jerusalem and the adjacent country. 
In. 1719 he came back to England by way of 
Italy and France. On his return he was ap- 
pointed bursar of his college, and soon re- 
ceived much church preferment. In 1720 
he was appointed chaplain to Thomas, the 
second baron Onslow (whose father, Richard, 
baron Onslow [q, v.], had been a governor 
of the Levant Company). In 1721 he be- 
came rector of Hoi well, Bedfordshire, Tooting, 
Surrey, and St. Mary-le-Bow, London, to 
which last benefice he was presented by 
G eorge I. In the same year he was appointed 
domestic chaplain by Archbishop Wake, him- 
self a Blandford man, by whom in 1724 he 
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was appointed archdeacon of Canterbury; 
and in 1728 he was presented by George II 
to a prebendal stall in Canterbury Cathedral. 
He appears also to have held the rectory of 
Fetcham, Surrey, from 1726 to 1737 (Man- 
ning and Bray, History of Surrey, i. 487). 
In 1729 he was presented by his patron, 
Arch bishop Wake, to the vicarage ofNortholt, 
Middlesex, which ho held in commendam till 
his death, and became in 1 728 deputy pro- 
locutor of the lower house of convocation 
(which, however, had been practically si- 
lenced in 1717), and prolocutor in 1734, and 
again in 1741. On 22 March 1738-9 he was 
elected in difficult circumstances warden of 
Wadham College, Oxford. His predecessor, 
Thistlet hway t, had had to resign his office 
and leave the country, and Lisle was gene- 
rally regarded as specially competent to meet 
the emergency. He received the degrees of 
B.D. and D.D. by diploma on 10 April 1739. j 
lie held the wardenship for five years, and ! 
on the translation of Bishop Isaac Maddox | 
to Worcester was appointed to succeed him 
at St. Asaph, to which see he was conse- 
crated by Archbishop Potter on 1 April 1744. 
He only held the bishopric four years, being 
chosen to succeed Bishop Gooch ( translated 
to Ely) at Norwich on 17 March 1747-1718. 
He died in Lisle Street, Leicester Fields, on 
3 Oct. 1749, and was buried in the church of 
Northolt. His epitaph is given by Lysons 
(. Environs of London, iii. 312). 

Lisle printed one or two sermons, a ‘ Con- 
cio ad Synodum.’ preached at the opening of 
convocation in 1734; a sermon preached on 
tho consecration of his predecessor in the 
provostship, Dr. W. Baker, to the bishopric 
of Bangor in 1723 ; and Fapt sermons in 1744, 
1745. , His chief claim to literary fame is 
based on tho valuable series of inscriptions 
collected by him and his fellow-travellers 
during his Levant chaplaincies, which were 
printed in Edmund Clushuirs [q. v.] 1 Anti- 

J piitates Asiatic®,’ 1728. Those published 
ormed only a small part of the notes of his 
eastern journeys, the whole of which, together 
with his other literary remains, were, accord- 
ing to the directions of his will, burnt by his 
executor. Two letters from Lisle to Dr. 
Ward of Gresham College, giving biographi- 
cal information respecting certain alumni of 
Wadham, are preserved among the manu- 
scripts at the British Museum ( Addit . MS. 
6209, f. 137). There is a portrait of Lisle in 
Wadham College Hall. 

[Hutchins’s Dorset, i. 143 ; » Manning and 
Bray’s 9urroy, i. 487, iii. 379#. Wood’s Hist, of 
Oxford, ed. Gutch, iv. 594 ; Gardiner’s Begisters 
of Wadham Coll.; Bonchery's manuscript Memoir 
in Wadham Coll. Library.] E. V. 


LISLE, THOMAS ( d . 1361), bishop of 
Ely, called Lyle by Bale, Lylde in the ‘ His- 
toria Eliensis,’ and Lyldus by Godwin, re- 
ceived his education in the Dominican house 
at Cambridge, where he became a doctor of 
divinity, and joined the order of Predicant 
Friars. lie acquired celebrity both as adiligent 
and eloquent preacher and as a theologian 
* ut ilia terebant tempora ’ (Godwin), being a 
disciple of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. 
He also gained the royal favour, and being 
at Avignon, probably on diplomatic busi- 
ness, at the time of the death of Bishop 
Montacute of Ely in 1345, he was thrust, 
into the see by Pope Clement VI, as accept- 
able to the king and prince (Rymek, Ftedcrn, 
v. 474), setting aside Alan of Walsingham, 
the choice of the monks. He was conse- 
crated at Avignon on 24 July 1345, and 
was enthroned with great magnificence at 
Ely on Advent Sunday. The spontaneous 
breaking of the glass flagon containing the 
sacramental wine at his consecration, and 
the spilling of the wine on the altar, was re- 
garded as an evil omen, which was abundantly 
verified in 1 he episcopate of 1 this unfortunate 

E relate ’ (Jlist. Eliens., Anylia Sacra, p. 655; 

»akek, St. John's, p. 35). The pomp and 
state with which he commenced his epi- 
scopate, surrounded by a large retinue of 
splendidly habited attendants, led Lisle into 
expenses which he was unable to maintain. 
He was speedily compelled to reduce his 
establishment, and when in the year after 
his consecration the king demanded a loan 
he had to excuse himself on the ground of 
poverty {lteg. Lisle, fol. 47, apud Bentham, 
pp. 160-2). He was, however, an active pre- 
late, visiting every part of his diocese, then 
one of the smallest in England, and preach- 
ing with much acceptance {Hist. Eliens. p. 
655). But his haughty bearing and imprac- 
ticable temper rendered him unpopular, 
lie soon quarrelled with the prior and con- 
vent of Ely as to the exercise of their old- 
established privilege of digging clay and sand 
for the repairs of the cathedral on the epi- 
scopal demesne, and showered excommuni- 
cations on all who in any way infringed the 
rights and prerogatives of' the see {tb.) He 
visited the papal court in 1348, and again 
during the * black death,’ which made such 
ravages in his diocese that no fewer than 
ninety-two institutions to benefices were 
made in 1349-50. Great activity in church 
building prevailed during his episcopate, ten. 
churches having been dedicated by him in' 
the single year 1351-2 (Gibbons, Ely Epi- 
scopal Accords, p.144). Two miracles ascribed 
to the influences of St. Etheldreda are re- 
corded while he' was bishop {Hist. Eliens. 
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p.654). He rendered material services to the retainers of the bishop and those of Lady 
university of Cambridge, especially to Peter- Wake, in which one of her servants, met 
house, to which he was a benefactor (Bakek, with a violent death. The author of the 
p. 35), and presented to that college a manu- outrage was Ralph, the bishop’s chamberlain, 
script bible, still in the library. In Novem- and the bishop was accused of instigating the 
bey 1352 he consecrated Little St. Mary’s outrage, and of harbouring and protecting 
Chtircli, recently erected by Alan do Wal- the murderer; and after having been grossly 
singham to serve as the college chapel. He insulted by a mob at St. Ives in Hunting- 
confirmed the foundation of the colleges of donsliiro, where the matter came before the 
Pembroke in 1349, of Conville llall in coroner, he was found guilty. Despairing of 

1351- 2, and of Benet or Corpus Chrisli in justice, and in anticipation of the result, ho 

1352- 3. turned all his movable property into money, 

The closing years of his episcopate were which he entrusted to safe keeping, and went. 

darkened, and his life probably shortened, into concealment. The episcopal revenues 
by an unhappy dispute with Blanche, lady wore taken into the king’s hand, and he was 
\Vake, a daughter of Henry, earl of Lancaster, summoned before the judicial bench. He 
and thus a near relative of the king. It appeared, supported by Archbishop Islip and 
began with a squabble about boundaries and i Bishop Heat h of Rophester, and denied the 
other small matters between their respective truth of the verdict, and demanded to be 
tenants. Each party supported the cause of i tried by his peers. This was refused, and he 
its own men. The quarrel became more and ; was put on his trial before a jury, by whom 
more exasperated, and ultimately deepened ' he was acquitted of complicity in the murder, 
into a deadly feud. During the progress of but found guilty of harbouring the murderer, 
the dispute Lisle took occasion to expostu- a charge which he met by a solemn denial, 
late with the king against the consecration He then claimed of the archbishop to be ad- 
of Robert. Stretton, who on the death of j m it ted to his ‘canonical purgation.’ This 
Northburgh, bishop of Lichfield, in 1 359, had being granted, and no one appearing to accuse 
been elected as his successor at the instance him before the spiritual court, he called upon 
of the Prince of Wales, but by reason of age the archbishop to proclaim his purgation, 
and blindness had been declared incompetent, Islip declined to act, in fear of the royal dis- 
both by the archbishop and the pope. Lisle’s pleasure, and urged Lisle to make his sub- 
unguarded language irritated Edward, who j mission, and regain if possible the king’s 
bade him be gone and never come into his favour. Lisle refused, ana fled to Avignon in 
presence again. Lady Wake seized the oc- November 1356, and threw himself on the 
casion to bring an action against him for the protection of Pope Innocent VI. ' The pope 
burning of one of her tenements at Colne in warmly espoused his causes summoned the 
Huntingdonshire by some of liis men. The judges who had passed sentence on him to 
suit was hurried on ; no opportunity was appear before him, and on their failing to do 
given to the bishop for answering the charge so passed sentence of excommunication on 
and he was condemned to pay 90/. for the them, commanding that the bodies of any 
damage. Lisle made a personal appeal to the who had died should be exhumed, and the 
king for the rehearing of the case. This was lands of all put under an interdict. .The 
granted; but when the matter came on for king under the recent statute of ‘praemunire’ 
trial at Huntingdon the inquiry was quashed, at. once outlawed all who should bring over 
Lisle thrust himself unceremoniously on the or publish the papal briefs, and punished 
king, who was then just, starting for lmwk- those who did so with imprisonment, mtiti- 
ing, and denounced the malversation of jus- lation, or death (Rymeb, Foedcra , vi.; 65). 
tico, which he was rash enough to attri- The pope retaliated by threats of the severest 
bute to the king’s partiality for his kins- penalties on the king should he pefsevere in 
woman. Edward's wrath was raised, and a his contumacy. Edward, anxious to bring 
complaint against the bishop was laid before this wearisome dispute to a termination, sent 
parliament. Jealous for the dignity of one ambassadors to Avignon to arrange a com- • 
of their order, Archbishop Islip and other promise, which was "all but settled when the 
bishops -fell on their knees before the king, matter iVas concluded by the timely: death 
supplicating his indulgence for their brother, of Lisle on 23 June 1381. He was buried in. 
who only increased the royal anger by re- the church of St. l’raxedes at Avignon. The 
taming the erect posture of one maintaining pope immediately withdrew all tne excom- 
his rights. The icing turned away, and re- muii icut ions and processes (t’A.p. 828). ! Lisle’s 
fused to listen to their prayer. Lisle was latest recorded episcopal act is an ordina- 
condemned, and had to pay the fine. Worse tion at Ely on 24 Sept. 1356. Bale mentions 
followed. An affray took place between the ( that he wrote i Condones per Anntitn / end 
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‘ Scholastic® Quaestio ties’ (J)e Scriptt. Jirit 
cent. vi. No. xxvi. p. 409). 

[Hist; Eltens. ap. Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i 
652, 662 ; Witlsingham, ad ann. 1358 ; Godwin, 
i. 261 ; Hentham's Kly, pp. 160-2, Continuation 
p. 87 ; Hook’s Archbishops, iv. 150.] E. V’. 

LISLE or L’ISLE, WILLIAM (1579 P- 
1637), Anglo-Saxon scholar, horn about 
1579, was second of tho five sons of Edmond 
Lisle of Tandridge in Surrey. The family 

{ irobably took its name from the Isle of 
Sly. Ilis mother was Dorothy, daughter of 
Thomas Rudston of Cambridgeshire. His 
father’s sister Mary was mother by her second 
husband of Thomas Ravis [q. v.], afterwards 
bishop of London, at whose request William 
Lisle composed an epigram against Andrew 
Melvill [q. v.] He was also related to Sir 
Henry Spelman [q. v.] the antiquary. His 
eldest brother, George, settled at South 
Petherton in Somerset. Of his younger bro- 
thers, Edmund became sewer of the chamber 
to Queen Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I, 
and captain of Walmer Castle ; Nicholas and 
Thomas respectively married the two daugh- 
ters of Nicholas Brooke, sewer of the cham- 
ber to Elizabeth. 

Lisle was a scholar at Eton, and in 1584 
entered King’s College, Cambridge. He 
graduated B. A. and M.A. in 1592 and became 
a fellow of his college, but resigned the post 
after 1608 in order to take possession of an 
estate which had been left him in the ances- 
tral home at Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire. 
In July 1593 he supplicated for incorporation 
as M.A. atr Oxford (cf. Cole's MSS. xiv. ft'. 
193 v. t and AVood), but his name does not 
appear in the university register. Subse- 
quently he became one of the esquires ex- 
traordinary to James I. He must, however, 
have soon returned to Cambridge and spent 
most of his time there. In 1608 he took 
part in a ‘ bloody quarrel ’ in King’s College 
in August 1608, which resulted in the wound- 
ing of the vice-chancellor, Dr. Roger Goad. 
Goad brought the matter to the notice of the 
chancellor, Lord Salisbury. Lisle wrote sub- 
mittingtoSalisbury’sjurisdiction and begging 
nofevto be deprived for his offence^ as such a 
punishment wouldfrustratethe fruits of thirty 
years' study in the university. No action was 
apparently taken against Lisle (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1608-9, p. 459). Lisle 
was taken seriously ill at Chesterton in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and was removed to Wilbraham, 
where he died in September 1637. Like his 
younger brother Edmund, who died a month 
later, he was buried at Walmer, where a 
moniument to their memory was erected in 
the church. 


Lisle was a notable pioneer in the study 
of Anglo-Saxon. Anxiety to learn the doc- 
trinal position of the early English church 
on various points in controversy in his day 
first led him in that direction. In 1628 he 
printed and published for the first tinm, y ith 
an English translation, tho ‘ Treat ise'oni the 
Old and New Testament,’ by /Elfric Gram- 
maticus [q. vA whom Lisle wrongly identified 
with /Elfric [q. v.], archbishop ol' Canterbury. 
Lisle found the manuscript in Sir Robert 
Cotton’s library (Bodl. Laud E. 19). The 
long title begins ‘A Saxori Treatise con- 
cerning the Old and New Testament, written 
about the time of King Edgar (700 yeares 
agoe) by vElfricus Abbas, thought to be the 
same that was afterward Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, whereby appeares what was the 
canon of Holy Scripture here then received, 
and that the Church of England had it so 
long agoe In her mother-tongue.’ An appen- 
dix contained ‘the Homilies and Epistles of 
the fore-said yKlfricus,’ and a second edition 
of ‘A Testimonie of Ant.iquitie, etc., touch- 
ing the Sncrament of the Bodio and Bloud 
of the Lord,’ first issued by Archbishop Parker 
and Parker’s secretary, John Joscelyn [q. v.] 
in 1566. There follow two extracts from 
(a) .Elfric’s ‘Epistle to AValfine, Bishop of 
Scyrbume,’ and ( b ) his ‘ Epistle to AVulfstan, 
Archbishop of York,’ expressing disapproval 
of a long preservation of the cousecrated 
elements after Easter day. The book con- 
cludes with the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and 
Ten Commandments in Anglo-Saxon, with 
a verbal interlinear translation intended to 
serve as easy exercises for beginners. Tho 
translation, t hough not free from minor errors, 
is wonderfully accurate when the difficulties 
under which Lisle laboured are remembered. 
He promised in the preface ‘ ere long, if this 
be well accepted, to publish more of the same 
kind,’ but though he did much preliminary 
work by copying a number of old manuscripts, 
now in the Bodleian (Laud E. 33 and Laud 
D. 85), he never published anything more of 
the sort. There was a second edition of his 
Saxon Treatise ’ under the title of ‘ Divers 
Ancient Monuments’ in 1638, the year after 
his death. The most important editions of 
Anglo-Saxon works which he had projected 
were /Elfric’s translations of the Penta- 
teuch, and the books of Joshua, Judges, and 
Job, also ‘The Saxon-English Psalter, to 
preserve the memory of our mother churche 
and language, and to further the studye of 
our antiquities and lawes.* 

Lisle was also the author of some second- 
rate verse. In 1598 he published translations 
of parts of Du Bartas’s ‘ Weeks,’ but no copy 
: 3 extant. In 1625 appeared a still larger in- . 
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stalment of Du Bartasin English and French, 

‘ so neare the French Englisslied as may teach 
an Englishman French, or a Frenchman Eng- 
lish. With the commentary of S. G [oulart de] 
-- -• The portion translated includes 

tlie jenct of the iourth book of ‘Adam’ and 
all four books of * Noali,’ the subjects of the 
poems for the first two days of the second 
week. The volume closes with an ‘ Epistle 
dedicatorie to tho Lord Admirall,’ Lord 
Howard of Effingham, afterwards Earl of 
Nottingham, dated 159(5, and evidently a re- 
print from the original edition. In 1019 he 
wrote two Latin hexameter poems addressed 
tohis neighbour, Michael Dalton, and prefixed 
to the second edit ion of Ins < Countrey Justice ’ 
published in that year. In 1(528 appeared 
* Virgil’s Eclogues, translated into English j 
by W. L., Gent.,’ with the gloss of the learned 
Spaniard Ludovicos Vives. Part of these 
had been translated as early as 1(500, though 
not published. j 

He brought out in 1(531 a rhymed version, [ 
with abridgments and additions, of llelio- 
dorus under the title ‘ The Fa ire .'Ethiopian, 1 
dedicated to the King and Queene by their ! 
Maiesties most humble Subject and Seruant 
William L’isle.’ In 1(538 there was a re- 
issue of the work with the title ‘ The Famous 
Historic of Ileliodorus amplified, augmented, j 
and delivered periphrastic-ally in verse.’ Lisle 1 
also wrote the verse inscription on the tomb ' 
of William Henson, his aunt Mary Lisle’s 
second son by her first husband, who lies 
buried in St. Olave’s, Southwark. 

Ritson suggests that a poem of small merit 
in six-lined stanzas signed ‘ L. W.’ at. the end 
of Spenser’s first three books of the * Faerie 
Queene,’ published 1590, and addressed to 
the poet, is by Lisle. The lines are in a 
measure used more than once by him. Hunter 
( Chorus Vntum Anylimnonan , ii. 64) im- 
probably suggests that Lisle was the editor 
of ‘ Certain worthy MS. Poems of good an- 
tiquity reserved long in the study of a Nor- j 
folk gentleman. And now first published j 
by J. S., imprinted by Robert Robinson, j 
1597,’ and inscribed to Edmund, Spenser. 

[Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, pt. i. ; Harwood’s 
Alumni Et/menses, 1797; Regiatrum Regale, ! 
1774, &c„ 4to; The Visitation of Somersetshire 
made in 1623, and now in the College of Arms, 
ed. Sir T. Phillipps, 1838; funeral certificate of 
William and Edmund Lisle in the Heralds’ Office ; 
British Museum Addit. MSS. (Hunter’s Chorus • 
Vatum Angliennorum, ii. 64) ; Calendar of State J 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1603-10 ; Ritson’s -Bibl. j 
Poetica ; Arbcr’s Registers of the Stationers' : 
Company; (Irundriss zur Geschichte der Angel- j 
saebsiseben Littcratur von R. P. W dicker, Leip- 
zig, 1885; Wan ley’s Cat. of Anglo-Saxon M8S.1 ! 

H. F. II. ; 


LISTER, EDWARD, M.D. (1556-1620), 

f )hysician, brother of Sir Matthew Lister 
q. v.], was born in 1556 at Wakefield, York- 
shire, and educated at Eton Collegq. In 1574 
he was elected scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 3 579, 
M.A. 1583, and M.D. 1590. He was elected 
1 a fellow of the College of Physicians 30 Sept. 
1594, was six times chosen censor, and was 
treasurer from 1612 to 1618. He was pliy- 
; sician in ordinary to Queen Elizabeth and to 
| James I. 

j Lister lived in the parish of St. Marv-the- 
Virgin, Aldermanbury, London, and in the 
parish church, 27 Feb. 1593, married Ann, 
widow of his fellow-collegian, Dr. John 
Farmery [q . v.J He died 27 March 1620, and 
was buried in the same church. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 104.] N. M. 

LISTER, JOSEPH (1627-1709), puritan 
autobiographer, born at Bradford in Yorkshire 
7 June 1627, was educated for some time at 
the free school there, and was apprenticed at 
Horton, near Bradford, and later at Sowcrby. 
After the completion of hie apprenticeship 
lie traded in Sowerbv for two years on Ins 
own account, but being unsuccessful lie 
went to London and became a man-servant. 
Returning to the north he continued in tho 
same capacity for two years at Greatliam 
Hospital (Durham), when be returned to 
Bradford and became a small farmer. After 
i two years at Bradford he removed to Bailey 
I fold, Allerton, a small property which hail 
1 been left him by an uncle. < He was deacon 
i in the nonconformist congregation at Kip- 
; ping, near Allerton, and occasionally per- 
J formed ministerial functions. He uied 
| 14 March 1709. 

Lister married at Allerton in 1657, and had 
two sons ; the second (5. 1671) was ordained 
to the nonconformist ministry, and for seven 
| years was pastor of the congregation at Kip- 

E . He died on 25 Feb. 1709, a few days 
re his father. 

Lister’s autobiography, edited by Thomas 
Wright, was published in 1842 at London, 
and was reprinted at Bradford in 1860. It 
is in the style of the puritan biographies of 
the period, and chiefly deals with his spiritual 
conflicts and experiences. * A Genuine Ac- 
count of the Siege of Bradford in the time of 
the Civil War/ by Lister, is appended to the 
original memoirs of Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
1810. 

[Lister’s Autobiography, London, 1842, and 
Bradford, 1860; Historical Narrative, of Life of 
Joseph Lister, Wakefield, n.d. I Orao ; a sermon 
on death of Joseph Lister by Thomas Whitaker 
of Leeds, 1709,] k W. A. S. 
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LISTER, JOSEPH JACKSON (1786- 
1869), discoverer of the principle upon 
which the modern microscope is constructed, 
born in London on 11 Jan. 1786, was son of 
John Lister of Stoke Newington, a wine 
merchant, and his wife, Mary Jackson. Ilis 
parents were members of the Society of 
Friends. At fourteen years of age he left 
school to assist his father in the wine trade ; 
but though for many years closely occupied 
in business, he contrived by early rising and 
otherwise to largely supplement the educa- 
tion he had received at school, and was as 
regards his mathematical knowledge a self- 
taught man. 

His predilection for optics manifested 
itself early. When a child he enjoyed look- 
ing at the prospect through air-bubbles in 
the window-pane, which improved the vision 


is the f i rst. of a long series of accounts of 
experiments, with remarks upon them. The 
notes are beautifully arranged, and are well 
fitted for publication. 

In 1 826 Lister gave Tulley further projec- 
tions of object-glasses, and made a sketch 
for the engraver to illustrate a description 
of Tulley’s microscope, which that optician 

{ niblished, with a fitting acknowledgment of 
iis indebtedness to Lister’s ingenuity and 
skill. Besides the improved object-glasses, 
Lister designed for this instrument a gra- 
duated lengthening tube to the body, the 
stage-fitting for clamping and rotating the 
object, a subsidiary stage, a dark well, a 
large disc, which would incline and rotate 
for opaque objects, aground-glass moderator, 
a glass trough, a live-box made with flat 
plate, a combination of lenses to act as con- 


of his then myopic eye, and enabled him to denser under the object (apparently the first 
see distant objects with distinctness. This approach to the present, achromatic con- 
fact afterwards led him to think it probable denser), the erecting-glass, and the adapta- 
that in verv young children the eye is gene- tion of Wollaston’s camera lucida to the 
rally myopic. At school he alone of all the eye-piece. The value of the erecting-glass 
boys possessed a telescope. for facilitating dissections under low powers 

The achromatic microscope was early an is perhaps even yet not sufficiently appre- 
objcct, of interest to him; but it was not till ciated. The camera lucida had long been a 
1824, when he was thirty-eight years old, favourite instrument with Lister for draw- 
that he did anything to improve the object- ing landscapes, and the tripod which he in- 
glass. His first work of this kind is recorded vented for supporting the drawing and the 
m a note in the possession of the author of I camera is that which is now' universally used 
this memoir, dated 1825, to the following ' by photographers. 

effect: ‘The and ^ achromatic object- In December 1826 Lister’s notes supply an 
glasses, made by W. Tulley at Dr. Goring’s account of an examination of a set of four 
suggestion, delighted me by their beautiful plano-convex lenses, each consisting of a bi- 
performance but* they appeared to me convex of plate-glass and a plano-concave of 
to have a great disadvantage in conse- flint-glass cemented to it by varnish, con- 
quonce of the thickness in proportion to structed by Chevalier of Paris. Here faster 
their focal length, which W. T. thought records for the first time some puzzling ap- 
could not be avoided. I therefore induced pearances in combinations of compound 
him to make for me one of A. much thinner lenses, which ultimately led him to his great 


in proportion, and had the satisfaction to find 
its performance very nearly equal to his best 
fa. In ope respect, indeed, it is superior ; 
showing when in good adjustment the re- 
flection from a minute hair of mercury a 
bright point in any part of the field, while 
in the and fa it is so shown only in a small 
portion of the field near the centre, and in 
the rest has a bur shooting outwards/ This 
bur, of which a sketch is given, is the first 
mention of the ‘coma,’ which afterwards 
formed so important a subject of his inves- 
tigations. The note goes on to describe a 
suggestion for another combination, illus- 
trated by drawings of magnified views of the 
curves of the glasses, executed with his usual 
extreme neatness and accuracy ; and it con- 
cludes with the words : ‘ tried many experi- 
ments to ascertain the best means of correct- 
ing* small errors in aberration/ This note 


discovery of the two aplanatic foci. Each 
of Chevalier’s compound plano-convex lenses 
when used singly presented a bur or coma 
outwards, but when two of them are com- 
bined this coma, instead of being exaggerated, 
as plight, have been expected, was ‘less than 
with any single glass,’ while the performance 
was in other respects satisfactory. ‘ Observing 
the advantages resulting from this combina- 
tion,’ Lister ‘tried some others/ among the rest 
twro of Tulley’s triple glasses, each of which 
taken singly was of fine performance. But, 
instead of unmixed improvement resulting, 
he noted : ‘ N.B. Each glass separately shows 
a bright object all over the field without bur, 
and is not far from being achromatic. But 
combined the objects not in the centre have 
a strong bur inward#, the colour is much 
under-corrected, and the spherical aberra- 
tion is not right/ 
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In the following year similar anomalous 
appearances were recorded. Thus, on one 
occasion, on using in combination a triple 
glass of Tulley’s, free from coma and other- 
wise excellent, and a double plano-convex 
ip which, when used alone, the spherical 
aberration was rather under-corrected, and 
an outward coma presented itself, the com- 
bination proved to have the spherical aberra- 
tion rather over-corrected, and showed an 
inward coma. Again, a bi-convex glass of 
IlerseluTs construction, consisting of a bi- 
convex of plate with a dint meniscus, when 
used alone with the flint surfaco foremost 
had little or no coma, but when combined 
with a triple ^ free from coma showed a 
' bur much inwards.’ The same glass used 
alone with the plate side foremost showed a 
* bur inwards,’ but when it was combined with 
the triple, which had before had the effect of 
inducing an inward coma, the bur inwards 
was changed to a ‘ bur slightly outwards.’ 

Lister did not despair of finding an ex- 
planation of these, perplexing and apparently 
inconsistent results, and in November 1829 
a set of five plano-convex glasses manufac- 
tured by Utzschneidor and Fraunhofer, very 
similar to those of Chevalier, but uncemented, 
having been placed freely at his disposal by 
Robert. Brown, the botanist, he earnestly set 
to work to solve the difficult problem. I iis 
experiments he recorded in a series of tables, 
the first of which gives an accurate de- 
scription of each of the five new glasses, and 
also of those of Chevalier, and of their per- 
formance when used singly. The others give 
the effects of various combinations of those 
glasses upon the chromatic and spherical 
aberrations and upon coma, lie had pre- 
viously observed in 1827 thut in a particular 
combination of two glasses the coma was 
diminished by separating the glasses. And 
in these tables the performance of each com- 
bination is given, both when the glasses are 
close and when they are separated a certain 
distance from each other. The tables supply 
abundant evidence of the great, effect pro- 
duced upon coma and upon spherical aberra- 
tion by the distance between the glasses; 
but the effects appear altogether inconsistent, 
and indeed contradictory. 

Yet out of this apparent confusion Lister 
educed a principle wnich reconciled all the 
conflicting appearances, and formed the basis 
upon which all fine combinations for high 
powers of the microscope have sinc£ rested. 
He found that in a plano-convex lens, con- 
structed like those above described, in which 
a double convex of plate has its colour cor- 
rected for a moderate aperture by a plano- 
concave of flint, the effect of the flint lens 


. upon the spherical error caused by the plate 
leus varies remarkably according to the dis- 
tance of the luminous point from the glass. 
If the radiant is at a considerable distance, 
| the rays proceeding from it have their splieri- 
I cal error under-corrected ; but as the source 
| of light is brought nearer to the glass, ffhe 
| fl int lens produces greater proportionate effect , 
j and tho under-correction diminishes till at 
j length a point is reached where it disappears 
entirely, the rays being all brought to one 
point at the conjugate focus of the lens. 
This, then, is an aplanatic focus. If the 
luminous point is brought still nearer to the 
glass, tho influence of tne flint len9 continues 
for a while to increase, and the opposite con- 
dition, of over-correction, shows itself ; but 
ou still greater approximation of the.radiant, 
in consequence apparently of a reversal of 
the relations to each other of the angles at 
which the rays of light meet the different 
curves of the lens, the flint glass comes to 
operate with less effect, the excess of cor- 
rection diminishes, and at a point somowhat 
nearer to the glass vanishes, and a second 
aplanatic focus appoars ; and from this point 
onwards under-correction takes the place of 
over-correction, and increases till the object 
touches the surface of the glass. Such a 
lens, then, has two aplanatic foci ; for all 
oints between these foci it is over-corrected, 
ut. under-corrected for points either nearer 
I than the shorter, or more distant than the 
longer focus. 1 

In a paper in the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions,* read 21 Jan. 1 830, ^Lister showed how 
a knowledge of these facts would enable the 
| optician to combine a pair of compound achro- 
I maf ic lenses with perfect security against 
j spherical error.' ‘ The rays,’ he wrote , i have 
j only to be received by the front glass from 
its shorter aplanatic focus, and transmitted 
in the direction of the longer correct pencil of 
the other glass.’ The light then proceeding 
through each gjpss, as if from one of its apla- 
natic foci, is brought correctly to a focus by the 
combination. Supposing two glasses to have 
been so arranged, if the front glass is carried 
nearer to the back one, light proceeding from 
the shorter aplanatic focus of the front glass 
will reach the back glass as if from a point 
nearer than its longer aplanatic focus, that is 
to say from a point between the foci, and there- 
fore the spherical error will be over-corrected. 
On the other hand, separation of the glasses 
beyond their original interval produces under- 
correction. Thus, by merely varying the dis- 
tance between two such lenses, the correction 
of the spherical error may be either increased 
or diminished at pleasure according to a 
definite rule, and slight defects in theglasses 
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can be remedied by simply altering 1 their re- 
lative position, the achromatism of the com- 
bination being meanwhile little affected. 

Lister also explained the relation of the 
aplanatic foci to the coma. At the shorter 
focus the coma is inwards, at the longer focus 
it is outwards; and in a combination of two 
lenses arranged as above described, the inward 
coma from the shorter focus of the front glass 
lestroys the outward coma from the longer 
focus of the back glass, and ‘ the whole field is 
rendered beautifully flat and distinct/ 

The same principle applies when the lenses 
are of different form, and when more than two 
are combined. Thus Lister reduced t lie manu- 
facture of the achromatic object-glass from 
a matter of uncertainty and empiricism to a 
scientific system, and it has become suscep- 
tible of a degree of perfection that would 
otherwise have been impossible. 

But Lister continued his labours after he 
had discovered the principle of construction, j 
A section of his notes is labelled ‘ Memo- 
randa on object-glasses made for experiment, 
December 1829 to May 1830,’ including highly 


idea of regarding tho triple with the middle 
of flint glass as divided by an imaginary lino 
through the flint into two double achromatic 
glasses, each of which may he considered 
j separately as having two aplanatic foci. Tho 
object lie proposed to himself was ‘ a con- 
st ruction filled to obtain the largest pencil 
with good front space and without cornu;* 
and after describing the mode by which this 
was arrived at, he says: ‘This combination 

{ wives most satisfactorily the advantage of 
ceeping the angles of the rays at all iho dif- 
ferent curves moderate, the vision being sin- 
gularly definite and easy. . . . Indeed, taking 
all together, I think I have met with nothing 
to equal it, the distance of the front glass 
j from the object being Ol 1 full.’ 

Having now completely satisfied himself 
of the applicability of bis principle, lie de- 
voted much of his leisure for several years 
to various investigations by aid of the in- 
strument which lie had so greatly improved. 
He thus brought to light many new facts 
regarding the structure of tho animal body. 
H u was the first to ascertain the true form 


interesting accounts of tho effects of glasses j of the red corpuscle of mammalian blood, 
made by his own hands. He wrote to Sir j and selections from his observations on zoo- 
John Ilerschel on 24 Feb. 1831 : ‘Finding, j phytes and ascidians, beautifully illustrated 
however, that. W.Tulley was too busy to pur- j bv sketches from life by the camera lucidn, 
sue for me the experiments I wished for as- form a classical paper in the ‘ Philosophical 
eertaining how compound object-glasses could Transactions,’ 1834. A laborious inquiry, 
be combined to the greatest advantage, I de- chiefly conducted by means of the microscope, 
termined in November last to make a trial into the limits of human vision, ns deter- 
myself. The result was, I acknowledge, mined by the nature of light and of the eye, 
beyond my expectations ; for without, having has not been published. lie had prepared 
ever before cut bn^ss or ground more than a an account of it for the press, and was on 
single surface of a piece of glass, I managed the eve of publication when he learned that 
to make the tools and to manufacture a com- the astronomer royal, Professor Airy, had 
bination of three double object-glasses, with- reached the same conclusions, t hough by a 
out spoiling a lens or altering a curve, which different road, and so abandoned the idea, 
fulfilled ail the conditions I had proposed for In 1837 A. Boss made an unsuccessful ex- 
a pencil of thirty-six degrees/ . . .‘About, periment with ‘ three glasses to admit a large 
three weeks ago I made a second and more pencil/ Lister thereupon suggested a corn- 
complicated trial projected for obtaining the bi nation of three glasses ‘for the same ob- 
same effect with a much larger pencil. This ject ; ’ lie gave the dimensions of the lenses 
is just finished, but not without altering one and the curves of the various surfaces, with 
of the original curves, and its plan might, a {statement, of the effect proposed to be pro- 
be improved if I could spare time to make duced by each glass upon spherical nberrn- 
another set. Still I flatter myself these tion and coma. This resulted in Boss’s 
attempts would interest thee, as showing celebrated £ inch object-glass, the construc- 
liow easily the principle I mastered may tion of which was afterwards adopted by tho 
enable an’ utter novice in glass-working to other principal London makers!* 
produce vision which I have not yet, seen For many years after this date Lister con- 
exceeded/ In the second of these trials he i tinued to aid the opticians in the construction 
deviated from the plano-convex form of tho j of the microscope. He.died on 24 Oct. 1869, 
lenses, employing a combination of three, of | in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 
which the front was a double meniscus, the j Variotis improvements have been since in- 
middie a triple, and the back one a double j troduced both in this country and abroad in 
plano-convex. The reasons for preferring j the construction of the achromatic object- 
these forms are given in full detail in his j glass ; but Lister’s law of the aplanatic foci 
notes, an»0ng which occurs the ingenious J remains the guiding principle as ‘ the pillar 
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and source of all the microscopy of the uge.’ 
Lister rendered services to scientific study 
that can hardly be overestimated. 

Lister married, on 14 July 1818, Isabella, 
daughter of Anthony Harris of Maryport, 
Cumberland. She died on 3 Sept. 1861. By 
her Lister was father of four sons, including 
the present writer, and of three daughters. 

[Lister’s manuscript notes and personal know- 
ledge.] J. L. 

LISTER, MARTIN” ‘(1038 P-1712), zoo- 
logist, was born of a Yorkshire family, several 
members of which became eminent in medi- 
cine, at Uadclive, Buckinghamshire, about 
1638. lie was the son of Sir Martin Lister 


came a fellow of tho Royal College of Phy- 
sicians in 1687, and in 1694 he was chosen 
censor. 

In order to secure rest and change of air, 
Lister in 1698 accompanied the Earl of Port- 
land on his embassy to Paris ; two previous 
visits to Franco having proved beneficial to 
him. He remained six months, and on his 
return published an account, of his journey, 
which ran through three editions within the 
year; its introduction of some trivial details 
induced Dr. William King to travesty it in 
the ‘Journey to London,’ but. its minuteness 
gives it historical value: a French transla- 
tion appeared at Paris in 1873. Lister also 
excited some ridicule by printing an anno- 


(knighted 162') ) and nephew of Sir Matthew 
Lister jq. \\], and was educated under .the 
direction of the latter. He entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, as a pensioner, at. the 
age of sixteen, 12 June 1655, and graduated 
as B.A. in 1658-9. He was made a fellow 
of his college by royal mandate in 1660, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1662. He is said 
to have travelled in Franco to improve his 
knowledge of medicine previous to 1670; 
but from numerous letters written by him 
to John Ray [q. v."] bet ween 1667 and that j 
year, dated from Harwell, Lincolnshire, from I 
Cambridge, and from Craven, it. would seem | 
that be can only have been a short time j 
abroad. These letters deal at first with ob- j 
servations on plants and on spiders, of which 
animals Lister was one of the earliest stu- 
dents. His contributions to the ‘Philo- 
sophical Transactions,’ about forty in number, 
treating of these subjects, as well as of 
meteorology, minerals, molluscs, medicine, 
and autiquities, extend from No. 25 to 
No. 585, many of them being also published 
sepa rately. In 1670-1 be was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society on the recom- 
mendation of Edward Lhuyd [q. v.], and 
settled at York, where he practised medicine 
with considerable repute until 1683. It ap- 
pears from his letters (Correspondence of 
John Hay , ed. Lankester, p. 80) that by 1670 
he was married. His spare time was devoted 
to natural history and Yorkshire antiquities, 
and he maintained a correspondence with 
Lhuyd, as well as with Hay, presenting 
various RoriSan altars, coins, and other ob- 
jects to the Aslimolean Museum at Oxford, 
together with the original drawings, over a 
thousand in number, made by his daughters, 
Susannah and Mary, for the ‘ Ilistoria Con- 
chyliorum,’ published in 1085. At the sug- 
gestion of friends Lister removed to London 
in J681, being created M.D. by the university 
of Oxford on 5 March in that year at the 
recommendation of the chancellor. He be- 


tated edit ion of Apieius, ‘ De Opsoniis et Con- 
dimentis, sive Arte Coqninaria,’ 1705. Only 
120 copies were printed, and it is now a scarce 
work. In bis medical writings Lister was 
very conservative in his attachment to ancient, 
opinions, and severe in his criticisms of 
Sydenham and Jtuysch, though indulging in 
speculations himself. In 1709, however, in 
consequence of the illness of l)r. Illumes, he 
was appointed second physician in ordinary to 
Queen Anne. Lister died at. Fpsom 2 Feb. 
1712, and was buried in Clupham Church. 
Tlibugh commemorated by Robert Brown in 
the genus Listera among orchids, his repu- 
tation is mainly due to his contributions to 
zoology. His son Alexander matriculated 
ut Balliol College, Oxford, aged 16, in 1690. 

’ Lister’s chief work undoubtedly is his 
‘ Historia sive Synopsis Methodica Concliy- 
liorum,’ fob, 1685-92, with accurate figures 
of all shells then known, of which a second 
edition from the author’s notes was published 
by G. Huddesford in 1770, and an index by 
L. W. Dillwyn in 1823. The ‘Journey to 
Paris in the Year 1698’ was included in 
, Pinkerton’s ‘ Voyages,’ and reprinted by 
j G. Henning in 1823. Sir Charles Lyelllius 
: called attention to one of Lister’s papers in 
j the * Philosophical Transactions ’ (‘ Proposal 
| for a new sort of Maps,’ Phil. Trans., March 
1683, xiv. 739) as apparently the first sug- 
gestion of geological maps; and a tract of 
his, ‘ De Lapidibus ... ad Cochlearum 
iraaginemfiguratis, ’appended to his ‘ Historiro 
Animalium Angliae tres tract at us/ 4to, 1 678- 
1681, is interesting, since in it he adopts 
Hay’s view as to the organic nature of fossils. 
These three tracts, ‘ I)e Araneis,’ ‘DeCochleis 
turn terrestribus turn fluviatilibus,’ and ‘ Do 
Cochleis Marinis,’ were his first indepen- 
dent. work. John Farey published a strati- 
graphical arrangement of too fossils described 
there in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine’ for 
August 1819. Among Lister’s other works 
were: *J. Godartius of Insects» <3one into 
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English, with Notes,’ 1082, 4to, with copper- 
plates, only 150 copies boing printed, at his 
own expense ; ‘ Letters and divers other 
mixt Discourses in Natural Philosophy,’ 
1688, 4to, mostly reprints from the ‘ Pnilo- 
sophical Transactions ; ’ ‘ 1)e Thermis et Fon- 
tibus Medicatis Angliie,’ 1684, 8vo, published 
both at London and at Frankfort and Leip- 


.Tames I, and to Charles I, by whom he was 
knighted at Oatlands, Surrey, 11 Oct. 1686. 
lie retired to Burweli, Lincolnshire, and 
there died 14 Dec. 1656. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 123 ; Harney’s 
Bustormn aliquot reliquias, manuscriptin Library 
of Coll, of Pays. ; GooJail’s Royal Coll, of i'ifys. 
j of London, 1684.] * N. M. 


zig; ‘ J. Goodartius do Insectis . . . et Ap- 
pendices ad Historian! Animalium Anglise,’ 
1685, 8vo ; ‘ Do Cochleis . . . exoticis,’ 1685, 
4to, dedicated to Sloane ; * Exercitationes 
. . . thcrmarum ac fontium medicatorum 
Anglia?,’ 1686, 12mo ; ‘ Exercitatio Ana- 
tomicu ... do Cochleis . . . et Limacibus,’ 
1694, 8 vo ; ‘ Sex Exercitationes Medicinales 
de quibusdam Morbis Chronicis,’ 1694, 8vo 
(de hydrope, diabete, hydrophobia, lue ve- 
nerea, scorbuto, arthritide), of which a 
second edition, with the addition of tracts 
‘do calculo’ and ‘ do variolis,’ was issued in 
1697, 12mo; ‘Exercitatio Anatomica . . . 
de Buccinis,’ 1695, Svo ; ‘ Conchyliorum Bi- 
valvium . . . Exercitatio Anatomica tertia,’ 
1696, 4to ; ‘ S. Sanctorii de Statiea Medicina 
. . . cum Commentario,’ 1701, 12mo, 2nd edit. 
1728, 12mo; * Commontariolus in Hippo- 


! LISTER, THOMAS, alias Butler 
(1559-1 C26 ?), jesuit, born in J Lancashire in 
1 559, entered t he Englisli College at Rome 
15 Sept. 1579, joined the Society of Jesus 
20 Feb. 1582 8, being fellow-novice with 
Vdtelleschi, afterwards general of the society, 
and graduated D.D. at Pont-a-Mousson in 
1 592. 1 1 e was sent 1 o the English mission in 

1596, and for some years was fellow-labourer 
with Father Edward Oldcorne [q. v.] in the 
j Worcestershire district. At the period of the 
I Gunpowder plot ho was committed to prison, 

[ and was ultimately banished, with forty-five 
priests aud jesuit . s, in 1606. 1 le was again in 
England in 1610, and on 8 June in that year 
he was professed of the lour vows. In 1621 
he was superior of the Oxford district, and he 
probably died between 1625 and 1628. 

lie was the author of a ‘Treatise of 


cratem,’ issued as supplement to the ‘ Philo- j 
sophical Transactions,’ 1702, 4to ; ‘ Hip] to- j 
c vat is Aphorismi cum Comment ariolo/ 1708, j 
,12rao; and * Disscrtatio de Ilumoribus,’ 
1709, 8 vo. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Pliys. i. 442 ; Correspondence 
of John Ray, edited by Edwin Lankester, 1848 ; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit.p. 610; Boyer's Annuls, 1712, 
p. 345.] m G. S. B. 

LISTER, Sir MATTI IEW, M.D. (1571 ?- 
1656), physician, son of William Lister, and 
younger brother of Edward Lister [q. v.], was 
born at Thornton, Yorkshire, according to 
thoOxford matriculation register, about 1571, 
although, according to the age assigned him 
at his death, the date would be 1564. He 
entered Oriel College, Oxford, 23 Feb. 1587-8, 
at the age of seventeen (Foster, Alumni 
Oxon. 1500-1714, p. 918), graduated B.A. 
5 Feb. 1590-1, became a fellow of his college, 
and proceeded M.A. 2 July 1595. He gra- 
duated M.D. at Basle and was incorporated 
at Oxford 15 May 1605, and in 1008 at Cam- 
bridge. He was elected a fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians of London 5 June 1607, 
was censor in 1608, and one of the elects 


Schism,’ in which he maintained that the 
appellant priests who refused to acknowledge 
the archpriest’s jurisdiction were ipso facto 
deprived of their ecclesiastical powers, and 
ought to be treated as schismatics. This 
work, which caused much commotion among 
the secular clergy, does not seem to have been 
printed, hut was extensively circulated in 
manuscript. 

[Dodd's Church Hist. (Tierney), iii. 51 ; Re- 
cords of the English Catholics, i. 326 ; Panzaui’s 
Memoirs, pp. 58, 117; Oliver's Jesuit Collections, 
p. 136; Foley's Records, iv. 271, vi. 139, vii. 
462; (lillow’s Bibl. Diet. ii. 166, 167; Morris’s 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, i. 430.] 

T. C. 

LISTER, THOMAS ( 1597-1668), parlia- 
| mentary colonel, born in 1597, was eldest 
son of William Lister of Coleby Hall, Lin- 
colnshire, by GrisCll, daughter of William 
Rivett of RowstOn in the same county. On 
1 Nov. 1616 ho was admitted of Gray’s Inn 
(Foster, Iter/ister , p. 144). Robert, earl of 
Lindsey, gave him a commission on 5 July 
.1029 as captain of foot in the Lincolnshire 
militia (Sleaford session). During the civil 
war he became a lieutenant-colonel in the 


10 May 1625. On 4 Oct. 1614 he was sent 
with S5ir William Paddy [ q. v.] to represent 
to the lord mayor, Sir Thomas Middleton, 
that the city had no right to command the 
fellows of the college to bear arms, and suc- 
ceeded in establishing this immunity. He 
was appointed physician to Anne, queen of 


parliamentary army and deputy governor of 
Lincoln. In 1644 he served as high sheriff 
of Lincolnshire. He was elected M.P. for 
Lincoln on 24 May 1047, and sat until April 
1 053. On being appointed one of the commis- 
sioners to try the king, he attended the first 
day for a short time, after which he declined 
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to act (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. p. 120). 
lie was nominated a member of the council 
of state on 1 3 Feb. 1651 , and served on several 
committees (Cal. State Papers , Rom. 1651). 
lie represented Lincolnshire in Cromwell’s 
parliaments from 1653 till 1656, anti again 
from May 1659 until the overthrow of the 
Commonwealth, his name frequently occur- 
ring as one of the tellers in division. He 
was included in the exceptions to the Act of 
Oblivion, but on 24 June 1660 he petitioned 
the House of Lords that he might receive 
the benefit of the indemnity, on the ground 
that he bad not been present when the king j 
was tried and sentenced (Lords Journals , ; 
xi. 1 IS). Accordingly, on 29 Aug. following j 
he was merely incapacitated for life from • 
holding anv ollice. Lister died at his house j 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and was buried in j 
the church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, on ' 
10 Xov. 1668. He married at Lenton, Lin- , 
colnshire,on 6 Feb. 1621-2, Margaret, daugh- ' 
ter of Sir William Armyn, lent., of Osgodby ; 
in that county. His wife was buried at St. j 
Raul’s, Covent Garden, on 14 Xov. 1601. He 
left no eh ildren, and his est at es of Coleby Hall 
Manor, Rownehnll in Kippingale, Lincoln- 
shire. and others, descended to his nephew, 
William Lister. 

1 Notes kindly supplied by Mrs. Arthur Tem- 
pest from the family papers; will registered in 
R.C.C. 142, Rene.] G. G. 

LISTER, THOMAS (1810-1888), poet 
and naturalist, born at. Old Mill, Barnsley, 
on 1 1 Feb. 1810, was the youngest child of 
Joseph Lister, a quaker gardener and small 
farmer. From 1821 until 1824 he attended 
Ackworth school, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of John Bright. He afterwards 
became an assistant to his father. During 
the parliamentary election of 1 832 he worked 
actively for the return of Lord Morpeth 
(afterwards Earl of Carlisle) for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and wrote several effec- 
tive squibs in verse. Lord Morpeth offered 
to obtain for him the postmastership of Barns- 
ley, but Lister was unwilling to take the 
requisite oath. In 1834 he published, under 
the title of the ‘ Rustic Wreath,* a collection 
of his fugitive verses, of which an edition of 
t liree thousand copies was quickly sold. After 
visiting Spencer T. Hall [q. v.j at Notting- 
ham, and forming an acquaintance with 
Kbeneznr Elliott [q. v.] in 1837, he made a 
tour, chiefly on foot, of the Lake district, and 
t lichee journeyed into Scotland, where he met 
Professor John Wilson (Christopher North), 
William and Robert Chambers, and William 
Miller the artist. In 1838 he visited France, 
Italy, Switzerland,, and the Netherlands., 


Many of the poems, sonnets, and translations 
which he wrote during this tour he for- 
warded to Elliott, and they were published 
in ‘ Tait’s Magazine.’ In 1839, on the office 
of postmaster at Barnsley again becoming 
vacant, Lister was appointed to it, a simple 
affirmation having been substituted for the 
oath, and he held it until 31 March 1870. 

An enthusiastic naturalist, Lister com- 
municated regularly meteorological observa- 
tions and notes on birds to tho ‘Barnsley 
• Chronicle.’ For many years he was presi- 
dent of the Barnsley Naturalists’ Society, 
and contributed to its collections. In 1857 
he read a paper at the Barnsley meeting of 
the Geological and Polytechnic Society of 
the West Riding, on the ‘ Natural History 
of Fossil Remains of Barnsley.’ He was a 
constant attendant and contributor of papers 
at the annual meetings of the British Asso- 
ciation. At the Southampton meeting in 
1 882 he read a paper on ‘ The Distribution of 
Yorkshire Spring Migrants,’ and when ac- 
companying the association to Montreal in 
1884, he visited the principal towns in 
I Canada and the United States. Lister died 
at Barnsley on 25 March 1888, and was 
buried on the 29th in the Friends* meeting- 
house ground in the Cockerham Road. Ho 
married in 1841 Miss Hannah Schofield 
(1812-1882), but had no issue, 
j Lister published, besides tho ‘ Rustic 
| Wreath’ (1834), ‘Temperance Rhymes’ 

| (1837), and ‘Rhymes of Progress ’( 1 862;. 

; Mrs. George Li mucus Banks refers to Lister 
| by name in her Yorkshire story entitled 
j ‘ Wooers and Winners’ (1880). 

[Barnsley Clironielo, 31 March 1888, p. 8; 
Barnsley Independent, 31 March 1888, p. 6 ; 
Athenaeum, 7* April 1888, p. 439; Andrews’s 
I Modern Yorkshire Pools ; Newsam’s Poets of 
j Yorkshire; Grainge’s Poets of Yorkshire ;Searle’8 
j Life of Ebenezei* Elliott; Spencer T. Hall’s 
! Sketches of Remarkable People ; article by J. H. 
Borland in Country Words of the West Riding; 
Index to Reports of British Assoc.] G. G. 

LISTER, THOMAS HENRY /1800- 
1842), novelist and dramatist, bora in 18Q0, 
was eldest son of Thomas Lister of Armi- 
tage Park, near Lichfield, by his first wife, 
Harriett Anne, daughter of John Seale of 
Mountboone, Devonshire. His father was 
cousin-german to Thomas Lister (1752- 
1826), first, baron Ribblesdale, He was edu- 
cated at Westminster and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, but did not graduate. On 4 June 
1834 he was nominated a commissioner for 
inquiring with respect to the state of religious 
and other instruction then existing in Ire- 
land ( Gent. Mag. 1834, pt. ii. p. 20/), and on 
19 July 1835 a commissioner for inquiring 
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into the opportunities of roligious worship 
and means of religious instruction in Scot- 
land ( ib . 1835, pt. ii. p. 199). On 19 Aug. 
1836 he was appointed registrar-general of 
England and Wales (ib. 1836, pt. ii. pp. 319, 
423), being the first to hold that office. lie 
died on 6 J une 1842 at Kent House, Knights- 
bridge, the mansion of his relative, the Karl 
of Morley. On 6 Nov. 1830 he married Maria 
Theresa, only daughter of the lion. George 
Villiers. She nrarried secondly in 1844 Sir 
George Corne\vallLewis[q. v., and see Lewis, 
Maria Theresa]. By her first marriage she 
had a son, Thomas Villiers Lister (b. 1832), 
who was appointed assistant under-secretary 
of state for foreign affairs in 1873, and was 
made a K.C.M.G. in 188*5, and two daughters, 
of whom the elder, Marie Theresa ( 1 835 
1863), married in 1859 Sir W. G. G. V. | 
Vernon Ilarcourt, and the younger, Alice 
Beatrice ( b . 1841), married in 1870 Sir Al- 
gemon^Bortliwick (Foster, Yorkshire Pedi- 
grees). * 

Lister, who was a refined, accomplished 
man, is still remembered by his clever society 
novel, entitled ‘ Granby,’ 3 vols. 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1826. It was republished in 1838 as 
vol.xi. of Colburn’s ‘ Modern Novelists,’ with 
a portrait of the author prefixed, engraved by 
Finden after Wright, and a preface, in which 
luster denies an assertion of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review ’ that ‘ Granby ’ was plagiarised from 
Lord Normanby’s ‘Matilda.’ It was in fact 
completed four months previously. 

His other novels include : 1 . ‘ Herbert 

Lacy,’ 3 vols. 12mo, London, 1828. 2. ‘ Ro- 
mance of Real Life,’ 3 vols. 3. ‘ Flirtation,’ 

3 vols. 4. * Yes and No,’ 2 vols., all of which 
were included in Colburn’s ‘Library of Modem 
Novelists,’ 1833-4. 5. ‘Arlington,’ 3 vols. 
I2mo, London (1832). 6. ‘ Ilulse House,’ 

12mo, London, 1860. ‘ Anno Grey, a Novel, 
edited by the Author of “ Granby,” ’ 3 vols. 
12mo, London, 1834, was written by his 
sister Harriet, maid of honour to the queen, 
who afterwards married the Rev. Edward 
Hartopp- Cradock (formerly Grove), prin- 
cipal ot Brasenose College, Oxford. Lister’s 
tragedy ‘ Epichar is, 'founded on the history of 
Piso’s conspiracy, was represented for the 
first time at Drury Lane Theatre on 14 Oct. 
1829, was well received, was announced for 
repetition, and was printed during the same 
year ( Gent. Mag. 1829, pt. ii. p. 362). Ge- 
nest calls it ‘ a moderate play — called an his- 
torical tragedy, but the greater part of it, 
not historical, but fictitious ’ (ix. 499). 

Lister was also author of ‘ The Life and 
Administration of Ed ward, first Earl of Cla- 
rendon, with Original Correspondence and 
authentic Papers never before published,’ 

VOL. XXXIII. 


3 vols. 8vo, London, 1837—8. The book was 
attacked by John Wilson Croker'in No. 
exxiv. ot the ‘Quarterly Review.’ where- 
upon Lister published an ‘ Answer’ to what 
lie deemed Croker’s ‘ misrepresentations ’ in 
1839. lie likewise contributed to the ‘ En- 
cyclopaedia Britannioa’ and ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view .’ 

[Information from Sir Thomas Villiers Lister; 
Gent. Mag. 1842, pt. ii. p. 323; .Foreign Office 
List, 1891, p. 141 ; Walford’s County Families, 
1891, p. 63*5 ; Sir II. Taylor’s Autobiography, 
i. 115-16; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. ii. 1106.] 

(>. O. 

LISTON, HENRY (1771-1836), writer 
on music, eldest son of Robert Liston, minis- 
ter of Aberdour, Fifeshire, was born 30 June 
1771. He st udied for the ministry at Edin- 
burgh University, and in 1793 was presented 
to the parish of Ecclesmaclmn, Linlithgow- 
shire, where he remained till his sudden death 
at Merchiston Hall, Falkirk, on 24 Feb. 1836. 
He was for many years clerk of the presby- 
tery of Linlithgow, and became on 2 May 
1820 conjunct clerk of the synod of Lothian 
and Tweeddale. By his wife Margaret, 
daughter of David Ireland, town clerk of 
Culross, whom he married 21 Oct . 1793, he 
was father of Robert Liston [q. v.] and of 
David Liston, professor of oriental languages 
at Edinburgh. 

Liston lmd a nal ural bias for mechanics and 
music, and became widely known as the in- 
ventor of the ‘ Eucharmonic ’ organ, designed 
to give the diatonic scales in perfect tune. 
The instrument, which was exhibited in Lon- 
don in 1811, was admittedly ingenious ; but 
as he was more of a theorist than a mecha- 
nician there were practical difficulties in 
playing it, which prevented its general use. 
Its harmony, however, was superior to that 
of the tempered organs (for technical details 
see Henry Ward Poor.K, On Perfect Intona- 
tion ; Rees, Encyclopedia, art. ‘ Organ ; ’ 
Philosophical May. xxxvii. 273, 328). Lis- 
ton’s ‘Essay on Perfect Intonation’ (4to, 
Edinburgh, 1812) was intended to explain 
his theory of acoustics and the construction 
of his organ. He wrote* the article ‘ Music ’ 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, ’ and edited 
‘Horatii Flacci Opera Selecta’ (1819), and 
the sixth book of Omsar for use in schools. 
Liston also invented an improved form of 
plough, which was used in his district. 

[Scott’s Fasti Eeclesiae Scoticanae (Synod of 
Lothian), pt. i. p. 185; Presbytery and Synod 
Registers in Edinburgh University Library; 
New Statistical Account of Scotland, 1843 ; 

H. 13. McCall’s Some Old Families, 1890, 4to ; in- 
formation kindly supplied by Mr. H. B. McCall 
of Charlesfield, Livirigston.] J. C. H. 

A A 
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LISTON, JOHN (1776 ?-l 846), actor, the 
son of John Liston, according to one account 
a watchmaker, and to another the occupant 
of a subordinate post in the custom house, 
was born in or about 1776 in the parish of 
S^. Anne, Soho. 1.1 is age at death was never- 
theless stated to be 7- (Gent. Mar/. 1846, 
i. 661). lie was educated under Dr. Harrow 
at Soho school. Dr. Doran states that, he 
was for a while, under the name of Williams, 
an usher in the Rev. Dr. Burney’s school at 
Gosport. In 1700 he was master at th 
grammar school of St. Martin’s in Castle 
Street, Leicester Square. Some amateur 

(Forts at a private theatre in the Strand pre- 
ceded an appearance in public at Weymouth j 
ns Lord Duberlevin the ‘Heir-at -Law, ’which 
was a complete failure. After visiting Dublin, 
and meeting presumably his future wife, he 
visited York, where he is said to have ac- 
quired a portion of the method of an actor 
named Kelly, and joined Stephen Kemble on 
t he Newcastle circuit, including Sunderland 
and Durham. Many comic stories, probably 
narrated by himself, are told by Mrs. Ma- 
thews of his efforts in serious characters, in 
some of which he supported Mrs. Siddons. 

I Ie was finally induced by his manager to play 
Id men, and ultimately, as Diggory in ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer,’ won Kemble’s approval. 
From that time, he began to play bumpkins. 

In the north Liston acquired a social re- 
spect which he never forfeited. Charles 
Kemble [q. v.] vainly recommended him to 
the management of Covent Garden. Colman, 
however, engaged him for the 1 1 ay market, 
where, as Liston from Newcastle, he appeared 
on 10 June 1805 in the part of Sheep face in 
the ‘ Village Lawyer.’ His success was not 
immediate. During the season he played 
many other parts: Zckiel in the ‘Ileir-at- 
Law,’ Lump in the ‘ Review,’ Dan in ‘ John 
Bull,’ Stephen in the * Poor Gentleman,’ 
Robin Roughhead in ‘Fortune’s Frolic, ’Jacob 
in the ‘ Chapter of Accidents,’ John Grouse 
in the ‘School for Prejudice,’ Farmer Ash- 
field in ‘ Speed the Plough,’ Abel in ‘ Honest 
Thieves,’ Sir George Thunder in ‘ Wild Oats,’ 
the Tailor in ‘ Katharine and Petruchio,’ 
Zacliariades in the ‘ Tailors,’ Fustian in ‘ Syl- 
vester Daggerwood,’ Frank in ‘ Three and 
Deuce,’ and Frank Oatland in ‘ A Cure for 
the Heartache,’ besides being the original 
Antony in Cherry’s ‘Village, or the World’s 
Epitome,’ 18 July 1805. Nextseason, 1800, he 
was no less busy, playing, among other comic 

f arts, the First Gravedigger in ‘ Ilamlet.’ j 
[is dancing seems to have commended him 
to the public. On 15 Oct., as Jacob Gawky 
in the ‘ Chapter of Accidents,’ lie made his 
first appearance at Covent Garden, where on 


the 18th he was the original Memmo in 
‘Monk’ Lewis’s ‘ Rugantino, or the Bravo 
of Venice,’ and on 28 Jan. 1 806 the first Gaby 
Grim in Colman’s ‘ We fly by Night, or Long 
Stories.’ On 16 J uly 1807 he was the original 
! Vincent in Theodore Hook’s ‘ Fortress.’ In 
I ‘ Music Mad,’ by Hook, Hay market, 27 Aug. 
; 1807, Liston, who played a comic servant, 
j took a hold of his audience, which wns 
| strengthened by his performance of Lord 
j Grizzle, and by his CupCT in Allingham’s 
Who Wins? or the Widow’s Choice,’ 
Covent Garden, 25 Feb. 1808. An endless 
round of comic parts, new and old, was 
now assigned him. During his stay at Co- 
vent Garden, which lasted until 1822, or 
at the Ilaymarket, his connection with 
which ns a summer theatre was with few 
breaks maintained until 1830, he played, 
among innumerable parts, Polonius, Slender, 
Pompey in ‘Measure for Measure,’ Bottom, 
Clot on, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Oct avian in 
t he* Mountaineers,’ Justice Greedy in ‘ A New 
Way to Pay Old Debt s,’ the Humorous Lieu- 
tenant in the piece so named, Bob Acres, Sir 
Benjamin Backbite, and Tony Lumpkin. In 
adaptations from Scott he was, so far as Co vent 
Garden is concerned, the original Dominie 
Sampson, Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Jonathan Old- 
buck, Wamba, and Captain Dalgetty. One 
of the earliest original characters in which 
his special qualities were shown was Apollo 
Belvi, a dancing-master, in ‘ Killing no 
Murder,’ by Theodore Hook. Tho success of 
j the piece was attributed to the acting of Ma- 
thews and Liston, who wgre much together, 
and learned to play into each other’s hands. 
His Bombastes Furioso at the Ilaymarket on 
7 Aug. 1810 was a highly popular ‘creation,’ 
j as was his Log in ‘ Love, Law, and Physic,’ 
Covent Garden, on 20 Nov. 1812. For his 
benefits Liston ventured on singular experi- 
ments. He played Romeo on 16 June 1812, 
Ophelia in Poole’s ‘Hamlet Travestie’ on 
17 June 1813, and, after the fashion of Joe 
Haines and subsequent comedians, delivered 
an epilogue from the back of an ass. On 
31 May 1822 Liston took his last benefit at 
Covent Garden. On 28 Jan. 1823, as Tony 
Lumpkin, he made his first appearance at; 
Drury Lane. Tho same class of parts was 
assigned him, and the number of original cha- 
racters he took in plays by Pocock, Dibdin, 
Kenney, and other writers of tho day vjras 
very numerous. He seems to have been better 
suited tothe Ilaymarket than to larger houses, 
and his chief triumphs belong to that stage. 
Greatest and most enduring among these is 
his ‘ Paul Pry,’ 13 Sept. 1826. Genest speaks 
of this as a perfect piece of acting. . Memories 
of it survive, and the costume and method 
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of Liston in the part are repeated to the 
present day. Engaged by Madame Vestris 
for the Olympic, he remained at that theat re 
until his retirement in 1867. Ilia last, ap- 
pearance was for the benefit of George Her- 
bert Bonaparte Ilod well [q. v.], composer, who 
married his daughter Emma. At this period 
Liston was living at Penn, near Windsor. 
Subsequently lie removed to London to a 
house facing Hyde Park Corner, whence, 
crutch in hand, in his later years he watched 
the omnibuses pass, exhibiting signs of dis- 
tress if anj' happened to be late. Something 
like softening of the brain appears to have 
set in; he fell into a state of lethargy, and 
died on 22 March 1810. lie was buried at 
Kensal Green, lie left 40,000/. llis son, 
Captain John Terry Liston, was residuary 
legatee. 

Though one of the most comic of actors, a 
man unjustly charged with a mere power of 
grimace, he was of a nervous temperament, 
and subject to fits of depression. When act- 
ing he is said to have not seldom fortified 
himself with brandy, and to have at times 
taken a bottle. He was a special favourite 
with George IV. He obtained the largest 
salary ever in his time paid to a comedian, 
and was provident. Forty pounds a week 
was paid him at Drury Lane when he first 
joined it, 10/. a night was given him at the 
*Hay market, and 60/., or, according to another 
account, 100/. a week when he joined the 
Olympic. 'When acting on sharing terms lie 
is said to have made from 250/. to 050/. a 
week. Liston was five feet eleven in height, 
and shapely in proportions. The gravity of 
his face added to the effect, of his comedy. 
Ifazlitt describes him as Sir Peter Pig- 
wiggin in ‘ Pigeons and Crows.’ ‘ His jaws 
seem to ache with laughter, his eyes look out 
of his head with wonder, his face is unctuous 
all over, and bathed with jests.’ He adds 
that Liston ‘ does not play so well to any 
one else as he does to himself.’ Lamb says : 

‘ There is one face of Farley, one face of Knight, 
one — but what a face it is l — of Liston.’ Mrs. 
Mathews speaks of him as ‘ the exquisite 
Liston.’ Column, comparinghim with Edwin, 
says that he cannot conceive a * groater comic 
treat than the performance of either when 
in his element.’ Bouden writes: ‘Other actors 
labour to be comic. I see nothing like labour 
or system about Liston. In his person he is 
stately, and even grave in his expression, 
nervous, and rather remote from popular 
habits’ {Life of Mrs. Jordan , ii. 198). Leigh j 
Hunt praises Liston as natural, says that liis 
happiest performances are his ignorant rustics, 
his most inaccurate his old men. A com- 
parison between Emery and Liston follows. 


in which it is said that ‘the former is more 
skilled in the habits and cunning of rus- 
ticity, and the latter in its simplicity and 
ignorance.’ 1 lis performances of Jacob Gawky 
in the ‘ Chapter of Accidents’ and Humphrey 
Grizzle in ‘ Three and Deuce’ are sp,.«nlly 
commended. I le w r as fond of punning, and ac- 
quired from intimates such as Mathews and 
Hook a tendency to indulge in practical jokes. 

Pictures of him by Do Wilde as Gaby ( Ji'iin 
in ‘ We fly bv Night,’ as Diggory in ‘All the 
World’s a St age,’ as Solomon in t he ‘ Quaker/ 
and as Caper in ‘Who Wins?’ are in the 
Garrick Club, a chief ornament of which is 
the picture by Clint of a scene from ‘Love, 
Law, and Physic/ with Liston as Lubin Log, 
and Mathews and Emery in ot her characters. 
A picture of Mrs. Liston as Queen Dollalolla 
in * Tom Thumb/ by De Wilde, is in the same 
collection. A picture of Liston by Clint as 
Paul Pry, with Madame Vestris and others, 
was in the National Portrait Exhibition of 
1868, and iioav belongs to the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington. A por- 
trait. of him by Harlow in ‘ No Song, no 
Supper/ with Emery, Fawcett, and others, is 
on a panel in the Beef-steak Club room, 
Lyceum Theatre. Portraits and caricatures 
of Liston abound. Upon the death, in 1854, 
of liis only son, Liston’s, effects were sold. 
These included bis favourite portrait, show- 
ing him with a horse and dog, ami six plates 
of him in various characters. liis library 
contained many volumes of biblical criticism. 

Mrs. Liston, whoso stature was diminutive, 
was a delightful singer in ballad operas and 
a matchless performer in burlesque. She 
was a pupil of Kelly and Mrs. Crouch, and 
is first heard of as M iss Tyrer in Dublin, play- 
ing at the concerts at the Rotunda. She is 
said, probably in error, to have made in 1800, 
as Josephine in ‘ Children in the Wood/ her 
first appearance at the Ilaymarket. Her 
name is first, recorded in connection with the 
theat re on 21 Aug. 1801, as Winifred in Mor- 
ton’s ‘Zorinski.’ On 21 May 1801, at Drury 
Lane, as Fidelia in the ‘ Pirates/ a comic 
opera by James Cobb [q. v.], she is announced 
to make her first appearance on this, and 
second on any stage. Tier name also appears 
to Madge in ‘ Love in a ATllage’ on 2 June 
1801, to Mysis in ‘Midas’ ou 25 Oct. 1802, 
and a few other parts. Her famous character 
of Queen Dollalolla in ‘Tom Thumb/ a bur- 
letta extracted from Fielding by Kane O’Hara, 
was given (third time) at the Haymarket, on 
27 July 1805. On 18 Sept. 1805, as Lucy in 
the ‘ Review/ she made her first appearance 
at Covent. Garden, where on 15 Nov. 1806 
she was tho original Minna in Dimond’s 
‘Adrian aud Orilla/ and on 11 Dec. 1806, 

A a 2 
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as Mrs. Liston, was Mrs. Chequer to the 1/83, Liston was appointed secretary of em- 
Chequer of Liston in ‘Arbitration,’ attributed bassy, his first diplomatic appointment. .He 
to Reynolds. Her biographers, one and succeeded Mountstewart as minister pleni- 
all, assign her marriage to the following potentiary at Madrid on 4 May 1783, and 


year. She played very many parts, including 
f ril;turina in the ‘ Critic,’ Anna, an ori- 
ginal character, in Reynolds’s ‘ Exile,’ Mrs. 
Sneak in the ‘Rattle of IJexham,’ Pink in 
the ‘Young Quaker,’ Audrey, See. "NVhen 
Liston took, on 31 May 1 822, at Covent 
Harden his farewell of that theatre, Mrs. 
Liston, whose appearance on the stage had 
become infrequent, took her farewell of the 
stage, reciting a valedictory ode by Colman. 
She died in 185 1. 

[The accounts of Liston’s early life are un- ; 
trustworthy and eontradictory. No full par- 
ticulars are obtainable. The preceding account ; 
is extracted from the generally accurate records 
of (L-nest's Account of tho English Stage, from 
the biographical sketch by Benjamin Webster 
in the Acting National Drama, that in Oxberry’s 
Dramatic Biography, vol. i.. and the rather fan- 
tastic account supplied by Mrs. Mathews in her 
T>*a Table Talk. Sec also Doran s Annals of the ; 
Stage, td. Lowe, Barton Baker’s Our Old Actors, i 
Clark Itusscll's Representative Actors, E. Stir- 
ling’s Old Drury Lane, the Georgian Era, also 
tile works of Lamb, Ilazlitt, Leigh Hunt, the Era 
Mag. and newspaper, Gent. Mag., and various 
theatrical magazines. Notes and Queries, 3rd 
scr. iv. 1 45, gives an imaginary letter to Liston, 
furnishing tins names of many of his principal 
characters; see also 8th ser. ii. 107, 178, 257, 
332.] J. K. 

LISTON, Sir ROBERT (1742-1830), 
diplomatist, second son of Patrick Liston 
of Torbaneliill, West Lothian, was born at 
Overtoun in the parish of Kirkliston 8 Oct. 
1742. ITe studied at Edinburgh University, 
and when scarcely twenty was selected by 
Hr. John Drysdale [q. v.] and Professor Du- 
gald Stewart for the post of private tutor to 
the sons of Sir Gilbert Elliot* hart., of Stobs 
[see Ei.liot, Sir Gilbert, 1722-1777]. He 
was allowed two years ‘to perfect himself 
in classics, law, and dancing’ (Minto, Life 
and Letters, i. 31). He then started with 
his pupils, Gilbert, aged 12, afterwards first j 
Earl of Minto [see Elliot, Sir Gilbert, i 
first Earl of Mixto], and Hugh, aged 10 
[see Elliot, High], for Paris, where they 
pursued th»*ir studies for several years under 
the general supervision of the historian, ! 
David Hume (1711- 1770) fq. v.l Later, j 
when Hugh Elliot adopted a diplomatic j 
career, Liston became his private secretary, j 
and accompanied him on his missions to j 
Munich, Ratisbon, and Berlin [see Elliot, | 

1 1 troll]. When Lord Mountstewart, after- j 
wards first Marquis of Bute, was sent as j 
ambassador extraordinary to Madrid in March 


held the post until August 1788. His cor- 
respondence with the fifth Duke of Leeds 
j during the period is in Brit. Mus. Add. 
j MSS. 28061-45. On 14 May 1785 he was 
j made LL.D. Edinburgh. Liston was envoy 
I extraordinary at Stockholm from 22 Aug. 

; 1788 to 18 May 1793, and ambassador ex- 
; trnordinary and plenipotentiary at Const an - 
I tinople from 25 Sept. 1793 to 1(5 Feb. 1799. 
On 17 Feb. 1796 ho was appointed ambas- 
sador extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary at Washington. Soon after liis ar- 
rival in America a scheme was proposed 
to him for the seizure of New Orleans by a 
British naval force concurrently with an 
attack hy the Crocs and Cherokees on the 
Spanish posts in Upper Louisiana. Liston 
refused to entertain the proposal, on the 
double ground of the breach of neutrality 
involved and the inhumanity of thus em- 
ploying the Indians. The scheme was not 
countenanced at home (see Co r res pond a nee 
r/tti dcroile. See., No. 1(5). Liston remained at 
, Washington until the peace of Amiens. He 
: was then appointed envoy extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to the Batavian republic, and 
j remained at the Hague until 14 May 1804, 
j after which he retired upon pension during 
; seven years. On the renewal of diplomatic 
j relations with Turkey in 1811, he was aj»- 
! pointed ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
| potentiary at Constantinople, lie sailed for 
I Gibraltar in the Argo frigate on8 April 1812, 

! accompanied by Brigadier-general Sir Robert 
j Thomas Wilson [q. v.j as special military 
j commissioner. Wilson’s diary of the journey 
| through Sicily, Greece, and Turkey to tho 
j Bosphorus forms Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 30160. 

; Liston was admitted to the privy council in 
j 1812, and O.C.B. (civil) on 21 Oct. 1816. Hit 
j remained as ambassador at Constantinople* 

| until 18 Oct. 1821, when ho retired on a pen- 
sion, after thirty and a half years’ diplomatic 
service. He died at his residence, Millburu 
Tower, near Edinburgh, on 15 July 1836, at 
the age of ninety-three. He was ah accom- 
plished linguist in ten languages, but during" 
the last four years of his life lost the power 
of articulate speech. He was at his death 
‘the father of the diplomatic body through- 
out Europe’ (Cent. May. 1836, ii. 539). 
Liston married, at Glasgow, on 27 Feb. 1796 r 
Henrietta, daughter of Nathaniel Marchant, 
of Jamaica. She died childless in 1828 ( Scots 
May. Iviii. 143). 

[Life and Lett.ors of the First Earl of Minto, 
1751-1806, London, 1874, 8vo; Malmesbury 
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Corrrsp. London, 1870, vol. i.; Corrospondance 
quidevoilo laTrahison du SonuLcur Blount (copy 
in Brit. Mas., cf. Appleton's Encyel. Amer. Biog. 
under * Blount, William’) ; Private Diary of .Sir 
Robert Thomas Wilson, London, 1801, vol. i. 
ami Appendix to vol. ii. ; Amended Return of 
Diplomatic Pensions in House of Commons Paper 
428. 1880; Ann. Reg. 183(5, p. 209; H. B. 
McCall’s Some Old Families, 1890, and Dalzol’s 
Hist . Univ. Edinh. 18(12 ; Despatches, under coun- 
tries and dates, in Foreign Office Papers in Public 
Record Office, London.] II. M. C. 

LISTON, ROBERT (1794-1847), surgeon, 
bora on 28 Oct. 1794 in the manse of Eecles- 
inachnn, Linlithgowshire, was eldest child of 
Henry Liston [q. v.], the minister of the 
parish. Liston spent a short- time at a school 
in Abercorn, but was chiefly educated by his 
father. In 1808 he entered the university 
of Edinburgh, and in his second session ob- 
tained a prize for Latin prose composition. 
In 1810 he became assistant to Dr. John 
Barclay (1758- 182(5) [q. v.], a well-known 
extra-academical lecturer upon anatomy and 
physiology. Liston continued with Barclay 
until 1815, acting during the latter part of 
the time as liis senior assistant and prosector. 
Dr. Barclay was an enthusiastic teacher, and 
from him Liston derived his love for anatomy. 
In 1814 he became ‘ surgeons clerk/ or, as it 
is now called, ‘ house-surgeon/ at the Royal 
Infirmary, first to George Bell and after- 
wards to Dr. Gillespie; he* held the office 
for two years. 

lie came to London inl81(»,and put himself 
tinder Sir Willia m Blizard and Air. Thomas 
Blizard at the London Hospital. In the 
same year he was admitted a member of the 
Koval College of Surgeons of England, and 
began to attend A hornet hy's lectures at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. Ho afterwards 
returned to Edinburgh, where he taught 
anatomy in conj unction with Syine. In 18 1 8 
he took the fellowship of the Edinburgh 
College of Surgeons alter reading a thesis 
upon ‘ Strictures of the Urethra and some of 
their Consequences/ 

Ho worked in Edinburgh from 4818 to 
1828, gaining a great reputation as a teacher 
of anatomy and as an operating surgeon. 
During the whole of this period he was con- 
stantly engaged in quarrels on professional 
subjects with the authorities of the Royal In- 
firmary, which culminated in 1822 in his ex- 
pulsion from that institution. In 1827, how- 
ever, he was appointed one of the surgeons 
to the Royal Infirmary, apparently by the 
exercise of private influence, and in the fol- 
lowing year he was made the operating sur- 
geon. lie failed to be selected professor of 
clinical surgery in 1833 in succession to 


Russell, when Syme, his younger rival and 
former colleague, was chosen to fill the post, 
and this failure probably determined the rest 
of his career. 

In 1834 Liston acceded to the invitation 
of the newly founded hospital attached- to 
the London University to become ono'oi its 
surgeons. He accordingly left Edinburgh 
I and came to London, where in 1835 be also 
accepted the office of professor of clinical sur- 
gery in the university of London (University 
College). ( )n t he deat h of Sir A nthony Car- 
lisle in 1840 Liston became a member of the 
council of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and in 1810 lie was appointed to 
the board of examiners. On 13 May 1841 
he was elected a fellow of the Koval Society. 
He died of aneurism of the arch of the aorta 
on 7 Dec. 1847, at Ins house in Clifford Street 
(subsequently occupied by Sir William Bow- 
man), in the fifty-third year of his age, and 
was buried in lligligate cemetery. 

Liston’s claim to remembrance is based 
upon the marvellous dexterity with which 
he used the surgeon’s knife, and upon the 
profound knowledge of anatomy which en- 
abled him to operate successfully in cases 
from which other surgeons shrank. Living 
at a time immediately antecedent, to the 
introduction of aniestheties, he appears to 
have attained to a dexterity in the use of 
cutting instruments which lmd probably 
never been equalled, and which is unlikely 
to be surpassed. When chloroform * was 
unknown it was of the utmost importance 
that surgical operations should be performed 
as rapidly as possible. Of Liston it is told 
that when he amputated the gleam of his 
knife was followed so instantaneously by the 
sound of sawing as to make the two actions 
appear almost simultaneous, and yet he per- 
fected the method of amputating by flaps. 
At the same time his physical strength was 
so great that he could amputate through a 
thigh with only the single assistant who held 
the limb. He excelled too in cutting for 
stone, but his name is perhaps best known 
to the present generation of surgeons in 
connection with the ‘ Liston splint/ still used 
in the treatment of dislocation of the thigh. 

Liston was not a scientific surgeon, neither 
was he a good speaker, nor was he very clear 
as a writer. His manner towards his inferiors 
was often unnecessarily rough, and many 
stories are told of his rudeness and of the 
ret orts to which he thereby laid himself open. 
Tie had many sterling qualities, however, 
and was devoted to outdoor sports in general, 
and to yachting in particular. 

A bust of Liston, executed in 1850 by 
Thomas Campbell, exists in the anatomical 
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museum of University College, London, a 
replica of which was placed in the board 
room of the Royal Infirmary ; and there are 
two pictures of him in 1 lie Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, one left to the col- 
le£rc by Sir William Fergus son, the other by 
ClarAson Stanfield, representing Liston as a 
young man in a yachting dress. 

Liston’s chief works are: 1. ‘The Cle- 
ments of Surgery,’ in throe parts, published ! 
in Edinburgh and London in 1831 and 1832, 
of which a second edition in one volume was 
published in 1810. 2. ‘Practical Surgery,’ 

published in London, 1837 ; 2nd edit. 1838; 
3rd edit. 1810; 4th edit. 1840. He wrote 
many pamphlets and reports of eases which 
are scattered about in the 1 medical periodicals 
of his time. 

[Times, 20 Dec. 1817; 8omc Old Families, a 
contribution to the genealogical history of Scot- 
laud, by II. U. -McCall, 181)0 ; information kindly 
supplied by .Miss Liston, Dr. .James Dunsinore, | 
and Mr. C.‘ W. Catlieart.] D'A. P. 

LITCHFIELD. [See also Liamin.D.] 

LITCHFIELD, Mrs. HARRIETT (1777- 
1 851), actress, is said to have been born 4 May 
1777. Her father, John Silvester Ilay, only 
son of the vicar of Maldon in Essex, was sur- 
geon of the Nassau, East. Indiaman, and aft er- 
wards head surgeon of the Royal Hospital, 
Calcutta, where he is stated to have died in 
his thirty-seventh year, leaving his daughter 
aged about nine. lie maybe identical with 
the ‘ Mr. John Ilay, proprietor and printer 
of the “ Calcutta Gazette,”’ and proprietor 
and manager of theCaleutta theatre, who died 
at Fort William in April 1787 ( Gent . Mag. 
1787, pt. ii. p. 1024). Miss Hay, sometimes 
called Miss Silvester, made her first appear- 
ance at Richmond in the summer of 1792, as 
Julia in the ‘ Surrender of Calais.* Encou- 
raged by the applause of Mrs. Jordan, who 
was one of a pleased audience, she played 
three or four ot her characters. Early in 1793 
she acted in Scotland, receiving, it is said, 
after her return a letter from Burns inviting 
her in the name of the citizens of Dumfries to 
revisit that town. During an unsatisfactory 
engagement at Liverpool under Aikin she 
played two (tarts, Sophia in the ‘ Road to 
Ruin,’ and Edward in ‘ Every one has his 
fault..’ In 1794 she married John Litchfield 
(rf. 1858), of the privy council office, ‘a gentle- j 
man well known and admired in the literary 
world, and much esteemed as a privatocharac- 
ter ’ (Gillii.ano, Dramatic Mirror) ; he was 
author of some prologues and epilogues. She 
retired from the stage upon her marriage, but 
for a short time only. For the benefit, of Mrs. 
Davenport, presumably May 1796, she ap- 


peared at Covent Garden as Edward. At the 
reopening of Covent Garden, 20 Sept. 1797, 
she played Marianne in the ‘ Dramatist.,’ this 
being announced as her first, appearance in 
that character and fourth on this stage. Cata- 
lina in the ‘ Castle of Andalusia, ’Lady Anne in 
‘ Richard III,’ Dimity in ‘Three Weeks after 
Marriage,’ Ismene in ‘ Merope,’ Irene in ‘ Bar- 
barossa,’ Ascanio in ‘ Disinterested Love’ (an 
alteration of Massinger’s ‘Bashful Lover’), 
Moggv in the ‘ Highland Reel,’ Betty Black- 
berry in the ‘ Farmer,’ and the Marchioness 
in the ‘ Child of Nature,’ were played during 
the season. At Covent Garden she remained, 
with the exception of the season of 1799- 
1800, when she played tragic characters in 
Birmingham, until 1806, the more prominent 
parts first assigned her being Miss Vortex in 
‘ A Cure for the Heartache ’ and Emilia in 
‘ Othello.’ On 5 Dec. 1800, to the Macbeth 
of Cooke, she played Lady Macbeth, making 
a success which established her as a. judicious 
actress. She also enacted Mrs. Haller in 
the ‘ Stranger, ’ Queen Elizabeth in ‘ Essex,’ 
Stat ira, Mrs. Beverley in the ‘ ( iamester,’ Mrs. 
Oakley, Aspasia, Constance in Dr. Valpy’s 
alteration of ‘ King John ’ (for her benefit at 
Covent, Garden, 20 May 1803), Roxana, An- 
dromache, Lady Randolph, Alicia in ‘Jane 
Shore,’ Merope, the Queen in ‘ Richard III,’ 
Millwood in ‘George Barnwell,’ Lady Ro- 
dolpha in the ‘ Man of the World,’ in all of 
which she plaved respectably. Few original 
characters of importance were assigned her, 
t he most conspicuous being Ottilia in ‘ Monk ’ 
Lewis’s ‘Alfonso, King of jOastile,’ 15 Jan. 

1802, and Mrs. Ferment in Morton’s ‘ School 
of Reform,’ 15 Jan. 1803. Having quarrelled 
with the Covent Garden management, she 
went to the Haymarket as Widow Brady 
in the ‘Irish Widow.’ This was announced 
as her first appearance there for five years. 
She had first been seen there as Julia in the 
‘Surrender of Calais,’ 14 July 1801. The 
Queen in ‘Hamlet,’ Lady Caroline in ‘John 
Bull,’ Susan in ‘ Follies of a Day ’ (‘La folio 
joumfie’), Elvira in ‘ Pizarro,’ Leonora in 
‘ Lovers’ Quarrels,’ with some other parts, 
were played during the season of 1805-6, 
after which she disappeared. She played 
six nights at Bath, being her first appear- 
ance there, in May 1810, during which she 
enacted Lady Clermont in Dimond’s ‘ Adrian 
and Orilla,’ and was seen in a monodrameby 
‘ Monk ’Lewis (consisting of one scene, for Mrs. 
Litchfield), which had been acted by her for 
a single occasion at Covent Garden, 22 March 

1803. On 8 Oct. 1812 she appeared for Terry’s 
benefit at the Haymarket as Emilia to the 
Othello of Elliston. This was announced 
as her first appearance on the stage for six 
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years ; it seems also to have been her Inst. 
She died, probably in London, 11 Jan. 1854. 

Mrs. Litchfield’s best part was Emilia. She 
had great power in irascible characters, had 
good judgment, a clear articulation, and 
some vivacity, against which has to be placed 
a disadvantageous figure. Her portrait by 
lie Wilde as Ophelia is in t ho Mathews collec- 
t ion in the GarrickClub, where also is a second 
portrait by Samuel Drummond, A.K.A., pre- 
sented by John Poole. 

[Genest’s Account of tho English Stage; 
Thespian Diet.; Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror; 
Memoirs of Charles Mathews ; Peake’s Column 
Family; Holcroft’s Theatrical Recorder; Notes 
arid Queries, 7th ser. xii. 272; Gent. Mag. 18.58, 
ii. 92 ; Monthly Mirror, various years.] J. K 

LITHGOW, WILLTAM ( 1582-1 <>45 ?), 
traveller, was born at Lanark in 1582, tin* 
elder son of James Lithgow, merchant bur- 
gess, by Alison Graham, who in 1 ( >03 be- 
queathed 1 ,078/. to her husband and three 
‘ bairnes.’ William styles himself ‘generosus’ 
in his bond for good conduct (1024), and 
seems to have claimed kinship with Montrose. 
Maidment says that ‘ the exact period of his 
birth has not been ascertained,’ and places it 
eonjecturally in 1585 ; but we learn trom the 
traveller himself that he was thirty-three in 
1615 (Travels, p. 377), and ‘past threescore 
years’ in April 1643 ( Surreigh of London, 
p. 1). He was educated at Lanark grammar 
school, and is said by Sir Walter Scott, on 
no discoverable authority, to have originally 
been bred a tailor (Somers Tracts, vol. iv.) 
His reasons for leaving Scotland are darkly 
hinted at by himself in two obscure passages 
and an obscurer poem, where there is mention 
of * that vndeserued iJatida wrong,’ * the sce- 
lerate hands of four blood-shedding wolues,’ 
and ‘ one silly stragling lambe,’ of ‘ an Ar- 
milla staind, whom foule affections preyd, 
and Lucre gaind,’ and of the maxim that 
‘ vertue’s better borne then noble blood.’ F ol- 
lowing a family tradition (1863), in this De- 
lilah we may dimly recognise a Miss Lock- 
hart, in the lamb himself, and in the wolves 
her brothers, who are said to have caught 
her and Lithgow together, and cut off his 
ears, his local nickname hence being ‘ Cut- 
lugged Willie’ (Maidment, p. x). Anyho\v, 
in ‘the stripling age of adolescency’ he had ! 
made two voyages to the Orkneys and Shet- ' 
lands, and afterwards had surveyed all Ger- 
many, Bohemia, Helvetia, and the Low 
Countries from end to end, when in 1609 he 
paid a visit to Paris, and stayed there ten 
months. 

The narrative of his nineteen years’ travel, 
during which he claims to have tramped 
thirty-six thousand miles and odd, begins 


with his leaving Paris on 7 March 1610 for 
Home, which he reached on the fortieth day. 
He remained in Home four weeks, and from 
stanzas 13, 41 of ‘A Conflict- betwoene the 
l’ilgrime and his Muse’ (1618) would seem 
to have heard mass, prostrated himself ut the 
elevation, received ‘ tho holie I Uessing^rflul 
even kissed tho pope’s foot, though ‘ not,’ lie 
'xplains, ‘for Loue, hut for the Crownes.' 
Of this, however, there is no hint in the 
‘ Travels,’ which teem with railings against 
popery, and in which he asserts that lie 
* escaped from the hunting of t he blood-suck- 
ing Inquisitors’ through a Scottish friend 
who hid him in the top of the Earl of Tyrone’s 
palace, and on the fourth night leaped the 
city walls with him. He next proceeded to 
Naples, Loretto, and Ancona, thence by sea 
to Venice, Zara, Corfu, and Patras, thence 
by land to Athens, and thence by sea again 
to Crete, the Archipelago, Troy, and Con- 
stantinople. During these wanderings he was 
in frequent peril from storm and shipwreck, 
robbers and pirates, displayed as great valour 
as piety, helped a French galley-slave to 
escape, and redeemed from bondage a Dal- 
matian widow. 

After a three months’ stay at Constanti- 
nople he. sailed to Smyrna, Rhodes, Cyprus, 
and Tripoli, whence, after an excursion to 
Lebanon, he journeyed to Aleppo. Having 
missed the Bagdad caravan, and failed to 
j overtake it at ‘ Beerahacke* (Birejik, on the 
j Euphrates' ), he ret urned to Aleppo, and, win- 
tering there, set out with nine hundred Ar- 
menian pilgrims, six hundred Turkish mer- 
chants, and one hundred soldiers, and by way 
of Damascus, Cana, Nazareth, Tvre, and Beer- 
j sbeba, arrived at Jerusalem on Palm Sunday 
j 1612. During a stay there of throe weeks 
| he visited t he Dead Sea, Jericho, Emma us, 
Bethlehem, and Bethany, nncl spent three 
days and nights in the church ot the Holy 
Sepulchre to witness the Good Friday and 
Easter ceremonies. 

On 12 May he started for Cairo with eight 
hundred Copts and six German protestant 
and four French catholic gentlemen. Three 
of the Germans perished in the desert of thirst 
and sunstroke, and the other three, on reach- 
ing Cairo, drank themselves to death with 
strong Cyprus wine in four days. The last 
left J Jthgow heir to all their money, which, 
after the surrender of a third to the Venetian 
consul, amounted to 420/. Having seen the 
pyramids and the sphinx, Lithgow sailed down 
the Nile to Alexandria, and there took ship 
for Ragusa with the French gentlemen. 
They all four died on the voyage, but as 
they were papists, and left only sixty-nine 
sequins, which moreover the master of the 
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ship ‘ meddled with,’ Lithgow felt he could 
put in no claim. 

lie came off at Malta, and thence crossed 
to Sicily, where he brought about the capture 
of the crew of a Moorish pirate, and was re- 
warded with gold, ‘ which if I toolce or not 
itfc you.' By sea he went to Naples, and 
on foot thence to Nice (near which he ran a 
risk of being murdered in an inn), and so 
on to Montpellier, Barcelona, Bordeaux, and 
Rochelle. A t Laris he ended his ‘ pedestriall 
pilgrimage,’ and soon after visited the English 
court, where he presented King Janies, Queen 
Anne, and Prince ('harles with certain rare 
gifts and relics brought from Jordan and 
Jerusalem. 

Lithgow’s. second journey, undertaken 1 vpon 
some distaste, within a yenre’ (in .September 
I frill), took him first to the camps of Prince 
Maurice of Orange and Spinola (the latter 
had just captured Wescl). For five weeks 
he had free intercourse with both camps, 1 
being respected by both generals. .Spinola ! 
set him at his own table, and let him lie in I 
his second tent. Thence he passed on to 
Cologne, Heidelberg, and Nuremberg (where 
he brought news of their death to the six 
Hermans’ kinsfolk, and was rewarded and 
feasted by them); thence through Switzer- 
land and Italy to Sicily. In Calabria his 
patent of Jerusalem gai tied him life and 1 i borty 
from four ‘absolute murderers,’ who after- 
wards made merry with him ; in Sicily he 
came on the corpses of two young beardless 
barons who had slain each other in a duel. 
T’irst rifling them of three hundred and odd 
pistoles and of their diamond rings, he raised 
the alarm, and then hastened to Malta, where 
for three days he ‘ made merry.’ From Malta 
he crossed to Tunis (September Rilfi), and 
there saw much of Captain Ward the pirate, 
now ‘ turned Turke,’ with ‘ fifteene circum- 
cised English Runagates.’ I le got from him a 
safe-conduct, to Algiers (‘a diuelish town’), 
and, reaching it, in t welve days, came in seven 
more to Fez, a great and beautiful city, hut. 
given up to bull-fighting and filthiness. lie 
now struck southward for Ethiopia, but got 
lost in the desert, where he and las dragoman 
had for seven days to rely wholly on tobacco 
until, holding north-east byhis compass-dial, 
lie encountered nine hundred savage ‘ Sa- 
buneks,’ worshippers of garlic, and by one 
of them was guided back to Tunis. lie re- 
turned to Naples over Malta and Sicily, 
ascending Etna, and at Syracuse burying 
the renegade, Sir Francis Verney; visited 
the Sibyl’s Cave, and dared the perils of the 
Grotto di Cane, and then made his way by 
Rome, Venice, Pol a, and Gradisca to Vienna, 
lie descended the Danube to Kornorn, and 


thence trudged intoWallachia, Transylvania, 
and Moldavia, where six murderers robbed 
him of sixty gold ducats, stripped him of his 
Turkish clothes, and tied him stark naked to 
an oak-tree. Released and recompensed by 
a protest ant. baron, he returned to London 
by way of Cracow, Lublin, Warsaw, Danzig, 
Stockholm, and Elsinore. At Danzig he was 
for three weeks so sick that his grave was 
prepared for him. 

( )n 0 Sept. I(>l 7 Lithgow was shipwrecked 
near Rothesay (Poems, p. £>2 ) ; on 22 Aug. 
1010 he landed at Dublin, furnished with 
letters from James I, and having for final 
goal * .Ethiopia, Prester lehnus Dominions.’ 
His sketch of Ireland is full of interest — the 
general unwillingness to drink the king’s 
health, the plenty of Spanish sack and Irish, 
‘vseoua’ (whisky), the moon worship, the 
ploughs drawn by t he horses’ t ails, the women 
giving suck to the infants they boro on their 
backs, and the dissoluteness of the protestant. 
clergy, who, ‘ mechanick men and rude bred 
souldiers’ originally, were hand and glove 
Ayith the mass-priests, their wives and chil- 
dren and servants all papists. 

On 2d Feb. lf>20 he embarked at Youglial 
for St. Malo, and on 19 June entered the 
Spanish peninsula. lie visited Pampeluna, 
aragossa, Oompostella, Portugal (* twenty 
dayes fastidious climbing’), Salamanca, the 
Escorial, Madrid, Toledo, and Malaga. Here 
towards the end of October he was arrested 
as a spy , robbed by the governor of 5 18 ducats, 
heavily ironed, and shortly before Christmas 
j taken from prison to a little winepress house, 
and there racked for six and a half hours till 
blood flowed from ‘armes, broako sinewes, 
ham inns, and knees,’ being forced meanwhile 
to swallow huge draughts of water. Still 
he would not confess, so was re-ironed and 
brought back to his dungeon, where, but for 
a pitiful Turkish slave and the Indian cook 
Eleanor, he must have perished of cold and 
hunger and gnawing 1 vermin. Then, all his 
books and notes having been translated into 
Spanish by an English seminary priest and 
a Scotch cooper, he was given eight days in 
which to recant, and at t he end of that term 
was sentenced to be first tortured and then 
burned at Granada. That night he was tor- 
tured again, drenched with water, and hung 
u j) by the big toes ; but a fortnight before 
Easter the governor chanced to relate the 
whole matter to a cavalier, whose servant, 
a Fleming, overheard their discourse, and 
carried it to the English consul, and through 
liis intervention Lithgow was on Easter 
Sunday delivered into English hands, and 
carried on board one of an English squadron. 
Reaching Deptford in fifty days, he was borne 
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on a feather-bed to Theobalds to exhibit his 
‘ martyrd anatomy’ to all ‘the Court, even 
from the King to the Kitchin.’ James twice 
t hat year sent him to Bath, where, except, so 
far as his left arm and crushed limbs were 
concerned, he was cured. From Gondonjar, 
however, he could meantime obtain nothing 
more than promises of redress, until at last, 
in April 1022, in the presence chamber he 
assaulted, or rather, it seems, was assaulted 
by, the ambassador. A contemporary letter 
says that ‘the Lo. Gondoraar beate a Scot- 
tish man the other day openly with his fists, 
in the presence of the 15. of Gwartzenberg 
and others, for saying that, such a great man I 
in Spayne (of whom the Sp. Ambr. and the j 
Scott who had bin in the inquisil ion in Spayne j 
were speaking) had not used him like a j 
Christian. Though the Scottish man tooke j 
his blowes patient lie, yet he was after com- 
mitted to prison, where he yet reiuayneth’ 

( State Papers, Dorn., vol. cxxix. No. 50). lie 
lay for nine weeks in the Marshalsca, where 
for fellow-prisoner he had his ‘ fellow-poet,’ 
George Wither, and where be received a letter 
from two papists taxing him with having 
communicated at Rome in 1(K)5. 

Lithgow seems, though of this he himself 
makes no mention, to have been recommitted 
to prison on 2 Feb. 102.3 (ib. vol. cliii. No. 
xxvi.), and to have only been released on 
21 Jan. 1024, on his bond in 200/. for good 
behaviour (ib. a ol. elviii. N 0 . xxxix.), between 
which dates on 20 May he was served heir 
to his father. In the next reign, in 1020, he 

E referred a bill pf grievance to the upper 
ouee, and followed it daily for seventeen 
weeks, but the dissolution quashed it, and 
in the spring of 1027 he walked to Edin- 
burgh. In 1028 he was ent ertained for some 
days at Brodick Castle in Arran by the Mar- 
quis of Hamilton, and afterwards, with view 
to a work called ‘ Lithgowes Surueigh of 
Scotland,’ which, though perfected in 1032, 
was never published, ho journeyed through 
Galloway and Dumfriesshire, and thence 
northward to Caithness and Kirkwall in 
Orkney. Some jottings of visits to Stone- 
henge, the Peak, St. Edmundsbury, Ac., ‘ left 
in manuscript,’ and printed in the ‘ Travels ’ 
(12th edit.), may belong to this period. 

In May 1037, mounted on a ‘ Gallowedian 
nagge,’ Lithgow started from Scotland, and 
after visiting the Bishops of Carlisle and 
Durham, and the Archbishop of York, came 
to London, and so to court. He was bound 
for Russia, but, finding the summer gone, 
merely crossed to Holland, and there wit- 
nessed the siege of Breda. In the spring of 
1043 ho came by sea from Prestonpans to 
London ; in 1644 he was present at the siege 


of Newcastle. The year of his death is un- 
known, but ‘ Scot lands Parjenesis to Kin e 
Charles II’ (1(500) cannot have been by him, 
for we miss in it the inevitable allusions to 
his travels and sufferings. That he ‘settled 
down in his native town, married, and 
a family,’ is the mere assertion of ( 'hambers’s 
‘ Picture of Scotland but according to' the 
old ‘ Statistical Account of Scotland’ (xv. 33, 
1703), he ‘ died in the parish of Lanark, and 
is buried in the churchyard, though no ves- 
tige of his tomb can be traced.’ 

Lithgow’s principal work is ‘The Tot all 
Discourse of the Rare Aduentures and pain- 
full Peregrinations of long nineteene Yeares,’ 
Ac. (London, 1(532, 4to, 507 pages), a first 
draft of which, now excessively rare, had ap- 
peared in 1 614, andof which a twelfth edition, 
f illustrated with notes from later travellers,’ 
was printed at Leith in 1814. In spite of its 
absurd euphuistic style, where ‘ruvidous vul- 
garity ’ stands for ‘common people, ’and ‘ ovile 
flockes’for ‘sheep,’ it is a book of uncommon 
value and interest, for its descriptions of men 
and manners even more than of places. Thus , 
it is probably the earliest aut liority for coffee- 
drinking in Europe, Turkish baths, a pigeon 
post between Aleppo and Bagdad, the long 
j Turkish tobacco-pipes, artificial incubation, 

! and the importation (since about 1550) of 
| currants from Zaute to England, ‘ where some 
; Liquorous lips forsooth can now hardly digest 
j Bread, Pasties, Broth, and ( verbi gratia ) 
i bag-puddings, without these curraunts.’ His 
j other prose writings are three pamphlets : 

: ‘ A True and Experimental! Discourse . . . 

! vpon this last Siege of Breda,’ London, 1637, 

I 4to; ‘The Present Surveigh of London. . . 

with the several Fortifications thereof,’ Lon- 
| don, 1643, 4to ; and ‘An Experimental Rela- 
I tion vpon that famous Siege of Newcastle 
j . . . the Battle of Bowden Hill, and that 
! victorious Battell of York or Marston Moor,’ 
Edinburgh, 1645, 4to. Of t he last there is 
a reprint by Brocket t (Newcastle, 1820); of 
the two first in Scott’s edition of ‘Somers 
Tracts.’ Lithgow’ssix poems, printed between 
1618 and 1640, were collected and printed 
privately by J. Maidment, Edinburgh, 1863, 
4to, one hundred copies. The most interest- 
ing of them is ‘ Scotlands Welcome to King 
Charles, 1633,’ which gives a very curious 
picture of North Britain — the decay of educa- 
tion and of football, the runaway marriages 
to England, the taking of snuff by ladies for 
the headache, and the immodesty of plaids. 

[Works, as above.] F. H. G. 

LITLINGTON or LITTLINGTON, 

NICHOLAS (1316 ? -1386), successively 
prior and abbot of Westminster Abbey, was a 
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monk of Westminster for many years, and 
was notable as a ‘ stirring person/ ‘ very use- 
ful to the monastery.’ lie became prior in 
1352, and while holding that office obtained 
* in free gift the custody of the temporalities 
. .i^three vacancies/ the first by favour with 
Qdfeiu Philippa, the other two direct from 
Edward III. 1ft' also improved the abbey 
estates of Hyde (Hyde Park) and Benfleet, 
Essex, without any charge to the monastery, 
and in recognition of these services had while 
prior an anniversary service allowed him, a 
very unusual favour. On the advancement 
of Simon Langham |q. v.] to the see of Ely, 
Litlington succeeded him as abbot (1362). 
The January preceding his election a high 
wind bad blown down most of the abbot’s 
manor-houses, and these he rebuilt in three 
years. The monast erv buildings were greatly 
in need of repair, and Litlington rebuilt, and 
repaired them all, besides finishing the south 
and west s ides oft he cloist ers, building the col- 
legehnll, the Jerusalem chamber, and adding 
to the abbot’s house. He also presented 
much plate, vestment s, ‘ furnit ure/«S;c., to the 
* convent, besides service books, one of which, 
the ‘Litlington Missal/ is preserved in the 
Chapter Library, and has been transcribed 
by the II enry Bradshaw Society. The funds 
for these benefact ions were chiefly drawn from 
the gifts and bequests, amounting to 10,800/., 
of Archbishop Langham, of whose will Lit- 
lington was executor in 1378. As abbot, 
Litlington took a prominent part in the coro- 
nation of Biehard II (1377). The ‘Liber 
Regalis/ which prescribed the order of t hat 
and all subsequent coronations, was probably 
drawn up about his time, and an illuminated 
transcript ( edited for the ltoxburghe Chib by 
Earl Beauchamp) is in the Chapter Library. 
The next year a great sensation was caused 
by the murder of one Ilawlev, who had 
taken sanctuary in the abbey during high 
mass, the murder being due to the insti- 
gation of the Duke of Lancaster. ’The abbey 
was shut up for four months, and in a parlia- 
ment held at Gloucester shortly after the 
murder Litlington boldly protested against 
the violation of the sanctuary. In conse- 
quence of his speech it was ordained in the 
next parliament that all privileges of the 
abbey were to remain inviolable. The mur- 
derers had to do penance and pay the abbot 
200/. Under Litlington’s rule there was a 
long dispute between the abbey and the j 
collegiate body of St. Stephen’s, Westminster. I 
Finally, in 1394, after the cause had been } 
carried to Home, a composition was effected i 
by the intervention of the king. Litlington’s j 
extraordinary energy was shown even in the 
last year of his life, when he was about seventy. 


He and two of his monks, on a false alarm of 
a French invasion, actually bought armour 
and prepared to go to defend the coast. 
He died 29 Nov. .1386 at his manor-house 
of Neato, and was buried before the altar 
of Blaize, i.e. near the Poets’ Corner; 
Widmore and Dart quote his Latin epitaph, 
long obliterat ed. In the refectory, to which 
he left silver vessels, a prayer for his soul 
was long said after grace ; his initials are 
carved in the cloisters, a head of him is 
carved over the deanery entrance, and the 
organist's house, one of his buildings, still 
bears his name (Stanley, Memorial*, pp. 64, 
359). 

[ Widmore’s History of Westminster Abbey, 
p. 1()2; Dart’s History of Westminster Abbey, 
vol. ii. p. xxxi ; Neale’s History of Westminster 
Abbey, i. 79; Holiiished’s Chronicles, ii. 720.] 

E. T. 13. 

LITSTER or LE LITESTER, JOHN 
(d. 1381), ‘king of the commons/ was a dyer 
(litster, see Stkatmann, Middle Engl. Diet. 
s.v. ) of Norwich, in all probability a native of 
Norfolk. Froissart describes him as of Staf- 
fordshire (ix. 406, ed. Kervyii do Letten- 
liove), and calls him ‘Guillaume’ Listier. 
Capgrave, who was born (1393) and wrote 
at Lynn, mentions that Litster had a house 
at Felminghum, near North Walsliam. He 
may possibly be connected (Rye, Hint, of 
Norfolk, p. 52) with the Ralph le Litester 
rated on a subsidy roll for the neighbouring 
parish of Worstead in 1315. In the peasants’ 
revolt of June 1381 Litster put himself at the 
head of the ‘ rustics and ribalds ’ of Norfolk, 
who, like those of Suffolk and other counties, 
rose almost simultaneously and in concert 
with the men of Kent and Essex. The Nor- 
folk insurgents were chiefly villeins ; they 
killed lawyers, and burnt manor rolls to 
destroy evidence of the old commuted labour 
services ; three of their number — Seth,Trunch, 
and Cubit — shared the leadership with Litster 
(Capgrave, Da lllustr. IZenricis , p. 170). 

Litster, though probably the son of a villein, 
was as an artisan in sympathy with the wild 
political schemes of the men oi Kent. If Jack 
Strawe’s confession may be trusted, they pro- 
posed to abolish the monarchy and set up kings 
chosen by the commons i n every county ( Wal- 
singham, Hut. Angl. ii. 10). Litster. like 
Robert Westbrom in Suffolk (ib. p. 11), 
assumed the royal title, calling himselt ‘ King 
of the Commons’ (‘ King of Norfolk* in a chap- 
ter heading of Walsingham,u. s.) The rebels 
appeared in such strength before Norwich 
that though the citizens took special measures 
for its defence (Hot. Congregate Norwici in 
Blomefield, Hist, of Norfolk, iii, 106-7) the 
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gates liad to be opened to them ; they held t lie 
city to ransom, but nevertheless (Capgrave) 
destroyed the houses of nobles and lawyers. 

Distrusting themselves, and perhaps fear- 
ful of being led too far by Litster and his 
fellow-artisans, the villeins pressed into their 
company ("VValstnuham, ii. 0, cf. Froissart, 
u. s.) certain knights who had to submit to 
tho whims of the ‘ king of the commons.’ 
lie appointed them tasters of his food and 
drink, and one of them in especial, ‘ being 
an honourable knight ,’ his carver. 

When the villeins heard that Richard had 
granted charters of manumission to tho serfs 
of the home counties, and probably after news 
of the collapse of the main revolt had reached 
Norfolk, they sent three of their own number j 
( Walsinoham), Set h, Trench, and Cubit, 
according to Capgrave, with two of the 
knights, to the king, bearing the money ex- | 
torted from Norwich, in the hope of obtain- 1 
ing more comprehensive charters for them- 1 
selves. At the same time Litster and his j 
friends evacuated Norwich and retired north- 
wards to North Walsham, to await their en- 
voys’ return. Rut the latter were intercepted 
at Icklingham, between Thetford and New- 
market, by a small armed band led by Henry 
le Despenser [q.v.], bishop of Norwich, from 
his manor of Burleigh, near Oakham. The 
bishop promptly beheaded the three villeins, 
and hastened, ‘ armed to the teet h,’ through 
Wymondham and Norwich, towards the 
headquarters of the rebels. Tho terrified 
gentry, taking courage, issued from their 
hiding-places, and it was with a considerable 
force that the bishop drew near North Wals- 
ham. Under Litster’s skilful direction the 
rebels had barred the Norwich road to North 
Walsham with a fosse and a barricade of 
windows, doors, and tables. But the bishop 
rode into their midst, and though they fought 
desperately, they were broken and cut down. 
Litster escaped, but was speedily discovered 
in a field of standing corn (Capgrave), 
brought before the bishop, and absolved, 
drawn, hanged, beheaded, and quartered on 
the spot. The bishopgraciously held his head j 
lest it should drag on the ground as he was j 
borne disembowelled to the gallows. The j 
four quarters were sent to Norwich, Yar- j 
mouth, Lynn, and his own house at Felming- j 
ham, * that all might know how rebels end.’ j 
Froissart (ix. 421), with characteristic inac- j 
curacy, places Litster’s execution at Stafford, j 
On the Norwich side of North Walsham there { 
is a cross which is thought to mark the scene 
of the battle, and a mound believed to cover 
the slain. 

[Chronicon Angliro, pp. 304-8 (Rolls Ser.); 
the same account in Walsingham’s Historia 


Anglicuna. ii. 6-8 (Rolls Ser.) ; Monk of Eves- 
ham, cd. Hcarue, 1720, p. 30; Knighton, col. 
i 2639 (Scriptures Decern, cd. Twysden, 1662); 
i Froissart, ed. Kervyn do Lettenhove, 1 . 378. ix. 
| 406-9, 421-4, x. 506 ; Capgrave, Da Illustribus 
Ht-nricis, pp. 170-2 (Rolls Ser.), and Chronicle 
of England, p. 237 (Rolls Ser.); ITolinsix;7s 
Chronicles, cd. 1587, ii. 435; Stov’s Chrotfiele, 
p. 294 ; Wallon’s Richard II, 1864, i. 88-91, 
449; Pauli's Engliseho Geschiehto, iv. 533; 
Rlomefield and Parkin’s Hist, of Norfolk, cd. 
1806, iii. 106-11; Norfolk Archasol., old ser., 
1847-64, A’. 311 63; R. IL Mason’s Hist., of 
Norfolk, 1884-5, pp. 83-5, 113; \V. Rye’s Hist, 
of Norfolk, 1885, pp. 52-5.] J. T-t. 

LITTLEDALE, Sir JOSEPH (1707- 
1 842), judge, born in J 707, was eldest son of 
1 1 enry Littledale of Eton I louse, Lancashire, 
who was of a Cumberland family. His 
mother was Mary, daughter of Isaac Wil- 
kinson of Whitehaven. lie was educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, was senior 
wrangler and Smith’s prizeman, and gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1787 and M.A. in 1700. He 
entered at Gray’s Inn, and practised as a 
special pleader until 1 798, when he was called 
to the bar on 28 June. It was during this 
t ime that , being asked wlmt his polit ics were, 
he gave the well-known answer, * My poli- 
tics are the politics of a special pleader.’ lie 
joined the northern circuit, and attended the 
Chester sessions. In 1818 he was appointed 
counsel to the university of Cambridge. He 
enjoyed a good practice. On 80 April 1824 
he was appointed, in succession to Mr. Justice 
Best, to a judgeship in the court of king’s 
bench, though he had never been made a 
king’s counsel or sat in parliament, or had 
any government recognition, beyond being 
appointed Bullock’s colleague in managing 
the government prosecutions in Scotland in 
1822. He took his seat on the first day of 
Easter term, 5 May 1824, and was knighted 
on 9 June. Consisting as it did of Abbott, 
Bayley, llolroyd, and Littledale, the court 
of king’s bench at this time was one of the 
strongest ever constituted, and Lord Camp- 
bell speaks of this as tho golden age of jus- 
tice (Lives of the Chief Justices, iii. 291 ; 
Autobiography, i. 421). Littledale resigned 
owing to failing health on 81 Jan. 1841. He 
was sworn of the privy council, but died 
shortly after at his house in Bedford Square 
on 26 June 1842. He left 250,000/. His 
only daughter, Elizabeth, married Thomas 
Coventry, barrister-at-law. In character lie 
was a lawyer, and little more — ‘ one of the 
most acute, learned, und simple-minded of 
men,’ according to Lord Campbell, but he 
was respected and even beloved by those who 
practised before him. He edited Skelton’s 
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‘ Magnyfvconce, un Interlude/ for the Iiox- 
burghe Club in 1821. 

[Foss’s Judges of England; Arnold's Life of 
Lor<l Denmati; (rent. Mag. new ser. xviii. 319; 
Times, 30 June 1842 ; Ann. Iteg. 1812.] 

A. IT. 

'“Littledale, richakd FREDE- 
RICK ( 1833-1890), Anglican controversial- 
ist, the fourth son of .John Littledale, auc- 
tioneer, Dublin, was born in Dublin on 14 Sept. 
1833. On To Oct. 18.10 he entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, as a foundation scholar, gra- 
duated B.A. as a first class in classics, and 
in 1 8.1*1 obtained the senior Berkeley gold 
medal and the first divinity prize. He pro- 
ceeded at Dublin M.A. in 1818, and LL.B. 
and LL.D. in 1832, and at Oxford on 5 July 
1802 JD.C.L. ‘ com i tat is causa/ He was 
curate of St. Matthew in Thorpe Hamlet, 
Norfolk, from 1810 to 1817, and from 1817 
to 1 861 curate of St. Mary the Virgin, Crown 
Street, Soho, London, where he took a great 
interest in the House of Charity. Through- j 
out the remainder of his life he suffered from j 
# chronic ill-health, took little part in any 
parochial duties, and devoted himself mainly 
to literary work. He was a zealous Anglican, 
and was learned in exegesis and liturgical 
literature. Until his death lie continued to 
act as a father confessor, and next to Dr. 
i’usey is said to have heard more confessions 
than any other priest of the church of Eng- 
land. Both as a speaker and controversialist 
he achieved a high reputation; his tenacious 
memory . and wide range of rending made 
him a formidable antagonist. He died at 
it Red Lion Square, London, on 11 Jan. I860. 
A reredos to his memory was erected in the 
chapel at St. Katharine's, 32 Queen Square, 
London, in March 1861 ( Timex, 26 March 
1861, p. 7). 

Littledale was a frequent contributor to 
periodical literatim', particularly to ‘ Kotta- 
bos/ a college miscellany in Dublin, and to 
the ‘Daily Telegraph/ the ‘Church Quar- 
terly Review/ and t ho ‘ Academy/ and was 
the author of numerous hooks and pamphlets 
in support of Anglicanism, in opposition to 
Roman Catholicism. In conjunction with 
the Rev. James Edward Vaux, Littledale 
wrote: ‘The Priest’s Prayer Book/ 1801 
(seven editions), ‘The People's Hymnal/ 
1807 (eight editions), ‘The Christian Pass- 
over/ 1873 (four editions), and ‘The Altar 
Manual/ of which forty-six thousand copies 
were circulated. He completed after the | 
death in 1800 of the author, John Mason 
Neale, who was his intimate friend, Neale’s 
‘Commentary on the Psalms from Primitive 
and Mediaeval Writers/ vols. ii. iii. and iv., 
1808-74, and afterwards re-edited two other 


editions of the entire work. Ilo was also 
joint author with Neale of ‘ Liturgy of SS. 
Mark, James, Clement, Chrysostom, Basil/ 
1808-9. Littledale’s ‘ Plain Reasons for not 
joining the Church of Rome/ a volume of 
which thirty-six thousand copies were issued 
in 1880 and following j'ears, evoked replies 
from the Rev. W. Horsfall, the Rev. A. Mills, 
Oxoniensis, and IT. I. D. Ryder. In 1874 
Littledale edited a work entitled ‘ The Church 
of England in presence of Official Anglican- 
ism, Evangel icanism, Rationalism, and the 
Church of Rome. By Gervase/ 

Other works not already mentioned were: 

I. ‘On the Application of Colour to the De- 
coration of Churches/ 1857. 2. ‘Religious 

Communities of Women in the early Church/ 
1882. 3. ‘ Carols for Christmas and other 

Seasons/ 1803. 4. ‘ Unity and the Rescript: 
a Reply to Bishop Ullathorne’s Pastoral 
against the A.P.IJ.C./ 1804. 5. ‘Catholic 

Ritual in the Church of England, Scriptural, 
Reasonable, Lawful/ 1801, thirteen editions. 
0. ‘The Elevation of the Host/ 1805, two 
editions. 7. ‘Incense: a Liturgical Essay/ 
1800. 8. ‘The Mixed Chalice/ 1807, four 

editions. 9. ‘ The Christian Priesthood/ 1867. 
10. ‘ Prayers for the Dead/ 1807. 11. ‘Ca- 

tholic Revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer : a Letter to the Archbishop of Can- 
1 erbury/ 1 807. 12. ‘ Early Christian Ritual/ 
1 807, four editions. 13. ‘ What is Ritualism ? 
And why ought it to he supported?’ 1867. 
14. ‘The Children's Bread, or Communion 
Office for the Young/ 1808, four editions. 

II. ‘ Additional Services : n second Letter to 
| the Archbishop of Canterbury/ 1808. 1 6. ‘ A 
! Commentary on the Song of Songs/ 1806. 

! 17. ‘Church Reform/ 1870. 18, ‘The Crisis 
| of Disestablishment/ 1870. 19. ‘Pharisaic 

! Proselytistn, a forgotten Chapter of early 
j Church History/ 1870. 20. ‘ Tradition/ 1 870. 

! 21. ‘The Two Religions/ 1870. 22. ‘ Mis- 
| applied Texts of Scripture : a Lecture/ 1870. 

23. ‘ Church and Dissent/ 1871. 24. ‘ Secular 
Studies of the Clergy/ 1871. 25. ‘ Rationale 
of Prayer/ 1872. Answered by Professor 
Tyndall and others. 20. ‘ At the Old Ca- 
tholic Congress/ 1872. 27. ‘Children at 

Calvary/ 1872. 28. ‘ The Religious Educa- 

tion of Women/ 1873; new edition, 1874. 
29. ‘The Relation of the Clergy to Politics/ 
1873. 30. ‘Church Parties/ 1874. 31. ‘Papers 
on Sisterhoods/ 1874-8. 32. ‘Dean Stanley 
on Ecclesiastical Vestments/ 1875, three edi- 
tions. 33. ‘ Last Attempt to Reform the Church 
of Rome from within/ 1875. 34. ‘ Apostolical 
Succession/ 1876. 35. ‘ Ritualistic Practices 
(1), what they are; (2) what they mean/ 
1876. 36. ‘ Ritualists and Romanists/ 1876. 
37. ‘ Ultramontane Popular Literature/ 1876. 
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38. * An Inner View of the Vatican Council,’ 
1877. 39. ‘ Christianity and Patriotism/ 

1877. 40. ‘ The Pantheistic Facl or in Chris- 
tian Thought/ 1877. 41. ‘Why Ritualists 
do not become Roman Catholics/ 1878. Re- 
plied to by the Rev. Orby Shipley, 1879. 
42. ‘Future Probat ion/ 1880. 43. ‘ A Short 
History of the Council of Trent/ 1888. 

44. ‘ Words for Truth; Replies to Roman 
Cavils against the Church of England/ 1888. 

45. < The Petrine Claims : a Critical Inquirv/ 
1889. 

[Church Portrait Journal, 1882, iii. 85-8, with 
portrait; London Figaro, 1 Feb. 1800, p. 0, with 
portrait; Times, 11 Jan. 1800. p. 10 ; (Junrdian, 
15 Jan. 1890, p. 81 ; Church Times, 17 Jan. 1890, 
p. 55; Academy, 18 Jan. 1890, p. 45; King's 
Character of Dr. Littledalcas a Controversialist, 
1888; information kindly supplied by (ieorgo 
F. Shaw, esq., registrar of Trinity College, ! 
Dublin.] G. C. D." 

LITTLER, Sjk JOHN 1 1 UNTKR (1 783- j 
1 850), lieutenant-geuetal, Indian army, eldest 
son of Thomas Littler and his wife, (laughter 
of .John Hunter, a director of the Fast India 
( 'ompany, was born on 6 Jan. 1783 at Tarvin, 
Cheshire, where Ids family had been esta- 
blished for many generations, lie was edu- 
cated, under the Rev. l)r. Devonport, at the 
grammar school at Acton, near Nantwich. 
On 19 Aug. 1800 lie was appointed ensign 
in the 1.0th Bengal native infantry, and in 
that regiment became lieutenant on 29 Nov. 
the same year, captain on 10 Dec. 1812, and 
major on 22 Sept. 1824. lie went out to 
India in the Kent Indiaman, which was taken 
by a French pm uteer in the Bay of Bengal. 
The passengers were sent adrift in a pinnace, 
but arrived safely at t hei r dest inat ion. Li t tier 
served with his regiment in the campaigns 
under Lord Lake in 1804-5, and at the re- 
duction of Java in 1811. He returned from 
Java to India in 1810, and served as sub- 
assistant commissary-general in the Marquis 
of Hastings’s army, continuing in the post 
until 1824. He became lieutenant-colonel of 
ihe 14th Bengal native infantry in 1828, and 
colonel of the 30th Bengal native infantry 
in 1839, the colonelcy of which he retained 
until his death. In 1841 he was promoted 
to be major-general, and ift 1843 was ap- 
pointed to command the Agra division of 
t.he Bengal army. He commanded a division 
of Sir Hugh Gough’s army at the defeat of 
the Mahrattas at Maharajpore on 29 Dec. 
1843, whore he was slightly wounded, and 
had two horses killed under him. lie re- 
ceived for his services the thanks of parlia- 
ment and star, and was made K.C.B. on 
2 May 1844. At the outbreak of the first 
Sikh Avar in 1845 he was in command of the 


Ferozepore division, ten thousand strong. 
Leaving half his troops to protect the ill- 
fortified cantonment, he marched with the 
rest to meet the Sikhs, when they fir At crossed 
I the Sutlej on 11 Dec., but they declined the 
! challenge although they outnumbered Lit- ^ 
j tier’s force by ten to one; and turned 
; to Ferozeshah. He skilfully effected a^func- 
i t ion with Gough’s army on 21 Dec. 1815, and 
: at the battle of Ferozeshah on 21-2 Dec. 

1 following commanded a division, and again 
| had a horse killed under him, receiving a 
1 second time the thunks of parliament and a 
medal. At the close of the campaign ho was 
appointed to command at Lahore, and in 1819 
was made G.C.B.,and appointed a provisional 
member of council and deputy-governor of 
Bengal. While at Talent ta, Lit t ler was pre- 
sented by the inhabitants with a service of 
plate and an address, in recognition of his 
long and valuable services. He returned 
home, with the rank of lieutenant-general, 

: in 185 1 . The remainder of his life was passed 
| in retirement at his seat, Bigaden, Devonshire, 

| where he died on 18 Feb. 1850. lie was 
| buried at Tarvin, Cheshire. He married in 
1827 Helen Olympia, only daughter of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Henry Stewart, a claimant, 
of the Orkney peerage, and by her left four 
daughters. 

[East. India Registers and Army Lists ; Marsh- 
man’s Hist, of India, vol. iii. ; Malleson’s Deci- 
sive Hatties of India- Ferozeshah (Firozshohah), 
and list of authorities in preface; Pari. Debates, 
1846, Sikh War ; Gent. Mag. 1856, pt. i. p. 423.1 

H. M. C. 

LITTLETON. [See also Lyttelton.] 

LITTLETON, ADAM (1627-1694), lexi- 
cographer, born on 2 Nov, 1627, was the son 
of Thomas Littleton, vicar of Halesowen, 
Worcesterliire. He was educated on the 
foundation at Westminster School, whence 
he was elected to Christ Church, Oxford, in 
1644. He took a decided part against the 
parliamentary visitors ( lieyister , Camd. Soc., 
p. 488), and in 1648 ridiculed tlieir proceed- 
ings in a Latin poem entitled ‘Tragi-Comoedia 
Oxoniensis/ 4to, which has, however, been 
ascribed to John Carrick of Christ Church. 

He was expelled from the university (2 Nov. 
1648), but seems to have been allowed to 
return, ns he joined in May 1651 with three 
other students in a petition for the restitu- 
tion of their Craven scholarships, which had 
been sequestered (Sussex Arch. Coll. xix. 110, 
210). lie was allowed to become an usher at 
Westminster, and ‘ taught school ’ at other 
places before ho succeeded to the post of se- 
cond master there in 1658. After the Re- 
storation he established a school at Chelsea, 
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Loudon. On 3 Fob. 1009 he was admitted and a sixth edition in 1735, a few months be- 
rector of Chelsea (Newcoukt, llepertorium , i. fore the issue of Ainsworth's ‘ Dictionary,’ by 
f>86). Ingratitude lor the benefactions to the j whieh it was superseded. The editions of 


church there of his friend, Baldwin Harney 
the younger [<j. v. ], I attleton appended t o his 
‘Latin Dictionary’ some verses in prni.se of 
Hailey, and after llamey's death printed his 
essay” ‘On the Oath of Hippocrates/ 1693 
(Mj’n'K, Co//, of C/n/s. ed. 1878, i. 21 1, 215). 
lie accumulated the degrees in divinity on 
1:1. July lt!70,and»ookwithhima highly com- 
plimentary let I cr from Henchman, bishop of ; 
London ( \\ oni>,/b.s7/ O.ron. ed. Bliss, ii., ‘120). , 
During the same, year Charles II made him his j 
chaplain and gave him a grant of the rever- 
sion of the head-mastership of Westminster 
School upon the death of Busby. In Septem- 
ber It >7 1 he became prebendary of Westmin- 
ster ( 1 jE Nicy it, Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 3*52), 
in 1 (583 rector of Overton, Hampshire (Fos- 
ter, Alumni. O.ron.), and in 1(585 he was 
licensed to the church of St. Botolph, Alders- 
gnte, which he served for about four years 
( NicweoritT, i. 016), He was also chaplain 
to the prince palatine. He died on 30 June 
1(504, and was buried in Chelsea Church, 


j 1678 and 1695 were much enlarged, and were 
; accompanied with chronological tables of 
events down to his own time. Littleton had 
laboured much at a ‘Creek Lexicon,’ but died 
before its completion. 

In 1683, under the name of Redman West- 
cot, he published an Fnglish translation, with 
copins notes, of Selden’s * Jani Anglorum 
Facies Alt era/ fol., London. 

lie published also : 1 . ‘ Baser metricus 
sive Voces omnes Novi Testament i primo- 
genipe . . . Hexaiuetris Versihus compre- 
hensie. Accessit diatriba in vm Tractatus 
distributa ; in qua agitur do ilectendi, deri- 
vandi, & componendi ratio no . . . Margarita* 

1 Christiana*, sive Novi Test ament i adagiales 
I lbrmuhe, colligente A. Sehottohuc congest ro 
; ut juventuti materiam ad Braxin subminis- 
| trent / 3 pts. It o, London, 1658. 2. ‘ Klementa 
| Iteligionis, sive quatuor Capita Cateehetica,’ 

1 8vo, London, 1(558. 3. ‘ Solomon’s (late : 

or, an Entrance into the Church, being a 
familiar explanation of the Grounds of Re- 


wliere there is a monument to his memory j ligion conteined in the four heads of Cato- 
(Srow, .Sanaa/, ed. St type, Appendix, p. 71). I cliisrn/ &c., 8vo, London, 16(52. 4. ‘Sixty- 

Littleton was married three times. lie j one Sermons preached mostly upon publick 
married secondly, by license dated 24 Jan. j occasions,’ &c., 3 pts., fol. London, 1(580, 
J 666-7, Miss Susan Rich of West Ham, ! 1679. 

Essex (Chester, London Marriage License s, | Littleton likewise published several single 
col. 849). By his marriage with the daughter I sermons. lie prefixed a long copy of Latin 
of Richard Guildford of Chelsea he acquired J elegiacs to Nathaniel Hodges’s ‘ Aot/ioXoy/o,’ 
a large fortune, but lie left his widow, who | 1672. He wrote the preface to ‘ Cicero,’ 
was buried at Chelsea on 14 Nov. 1698, in edited by Thomas Gale, 2 vols. fob, 1681, in 


poor circumstances (Faulkner, Chelsea, ed. 
1 829, i. 180-2). His books were sold in 1695 
(IIbakne, Collections, ed. Doble, Oxf. Hist. 
Soc., ii. 362 ). 

In addition to his classical attainments 
Littleton was a good mathematician, and well 
skilled in oriental languages and rabbinical 
learning. He collected books and manu- 
scripts from all parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, to the ‘ great impoverishment, ’ of his 
estate. Collier says that his erudition pro- 
cured for him the title of the ‘ Great Dicta- 
tor of Learning/ and that he was charitable 
to a fault, ‘easy of access, wonderfully com- 
municative of his rare learning and know- 
ledge, facetious and pleasant in conversation, 
never ruffled with passion.’ He adds that he 
was ‘ endued with a strong habit of body 
made for noble undertakings, of a clean and 
venerable countenance* {Diet. Supplement.). 

II is great work, entitled ‘ Lingiue Latin® 
Liber Dictionarius quadripartitus. A Latin 
Dictionary in four parts/ was published at 
London in 1(573 in massive quarto. Other 
editions appeared in 1678, 1(585, 1695, 1723, 


which ho says that he had an edition of 
‘ Epiplianius ’ ready for the press, and that 
John Boar.son, bishop of Chester, had ‘over- 
looked ’ it. The life of Themistocles in vol. i. 
of the English translation of Plutarch’s 
j ‘Lives,’ 8 vo, 1 683, was contributed by Little- 
I ton. 

[Wood’s Athens© Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 403-5; 
Wood's Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 108; Wood’s 
Colleges and Halls (Dutch), vol. ii. pfc. ii. pp. 
580, (510; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. (1852), 
p. 120; Nichols’s Lit. A need. i. ii. 68-60, vols. 
iv. v. ; Addit. MS. (Colo), 6875, f. 6 b; Lysons’s 
Environs, ii. 98, 111; Boswell’s Lifo of John- 
son ((>. B. Hill), i. 294, n. 6.] G. G. 

LITTLETON, EDWARD, Lord Little- 
ton (1589-1645), born atMunslowin Shrop- 
shire in 1589, was eldest son of Sir Edward 
Littleton of Henley in the same county, chief 
justice of North Wales, by Mary, daughter 
of Edmund Walter, chief justice of South 
Wales. He matriculated at Oxford as a gentle- 
man-commoner of ChristChurch on 28 Nov. 

1 606 (O.vf. TJniv. Hog., Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. ii. 
pt. ii. p. 291), and was admitted B.A. on 
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28 April 1G09 (if). vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 280). In 
1008 ho entered the Inner Temple, and was 
called to the bar in 1017 ( Inner Temple > Stu- 
dents, ed. Cooke, 1 517-lOGO, p. 185). lie be- 
came a profound lawyer, and was especially 
well versed in records, which he studied in 
company with John Selden. On his father’s 
death in 1021 Littleton was appointed to 
succeed him as chief justice of North Wales, 
and was made a bencher of his inn in 1029. 
JIo was returned M.P. for both Leominster 
and Carnarvon in 1025, when he elected to 
serve for the former borough, being again 
chosen by the same constituency in 1025-0 
and 1027-8. In parliament he took an active 
part with the opposition in the proceedings ■ 
against the Duke of lluckingham, arguing ! 
that common fame was a sufficient, ground ! 
for the house to act upon. When parlia- 
ment met again in March 1028, Littleton 
was placed in the chair of the committee of 
grievances, and on 0 April presented to the 
house their report, upon which was founded 
the Petition of High I . In the subsequent 
conferences with the lords he ably enforced 
the resolutions, and replied to the objections 
of the crown officers with temper and point, 
lit*, was designated by the lord president in j 
report ing the arguments as a 4 grave and 
learned lawyer/ In the debate on the king’s 
answer to the Remonstrance, on 0 May 1028, 
Littleton declared, in reply to a question by 
Edward Alford, that by the confirmation of 
the statutes without explanation the subject 
Avould be in a worse condition than before. 
When the goods of John llolle, a member of 
the hou.se, had bben seized for his refusal to 
pay tonnuge and poundage, and a serious 
breach of parliamentary privilege had been 
thereby committed, Littleton, on 22 Jan. 
1029, moved that 4 tiie parties be sent for that 
violated the liberties.’ 

On the dissolution of this parliament in 
March 1629, several members wero impri- 
soned for holding down the speaker in the 
chair while the protestation against tonnage 
and poundage was passed. On their appeul 
to the court of king’s bench Littleton, who 
had taken no part in the proceedings, appeared 
for Selden, who was one of those arrestod, and 
learnedly contended for his right to be dis- 
charged on bail ( Howell, State Trials, iii. 85, 
252). Though a strenuous advocate of the 
liberty of the subject, he had never shown 
himself a violent partisan, while his language 
was always moderate and courteous. The 
king saw the benefits which would result from 
his services, and accordingly recommended 
him as recorder of London, to which office he 
was elected on 7 Dec. 1631. About the same 
time he was appointed counsel to the univer- 


j sity of Oxford, and in the autumn of 1032 he 
j became reader t o the InnerTemple (Duudale, 
Origines, p. 1(58). His popularity in London 
obtained for him on this occasion a present 
from the aldermen of 100/., two hogsheads 
of claret,, and a pipe of canary. ( >11 17 Oct, 
1034 he was made solicitor-general, and »vas 
| knighted on 0 June 1035 (Metcalfe, jfookof 
j Knight' *,p. 193). lie principally distinguished 
| himself by his elaborate argument against 
1 John 1 lanipden in the case of ship-money ; his 
| speech occupied three days (I IowuLL,iii.923). 
On 27 Jan. 10 10 he became chief justice of the 
common pleas ; he received the degree of ser- 
jeant nine days before (Rymkk, Fivdera , fol., 
xx. 380). Tlis ambition, as he. told Hyde, was 
now satisfied. On 20 May following he was 
appointed a member of the seleet, committee 
of the council for sliip-money ( Cal. State 
Papers, Dorn. 1 0 10, p. 185 ). After the flight 
of Finch the great seal was delivered to 
Littleton (who had, by the recommendation 
of Lord Strafford, been previously admitted 
into the privy council), with the litle of lord 
keeper, on 18 Jan. 1041, and a month later 
he was created Lord Littleton of Munslow. 
This advance did not add lo his reputation 
or his personal comfort. In the common 
pleas he had presided with great ability ; in 
the chancery he was an indifferent judge. At 
the council and in parliament he felt, himself 
out of his element, and was so disturbed with 
the unhappy state of the king’s affairs that 
he fell into a serious illness, and was absent 
from his place for some months. 

One of his first dut ies was to express the 
thunks of the lords and commons to the 
king for passing the act for triennial parlia- 
ments. There followed the impeachment and 
attainder of his friend the Karl of Strafford, 
in behalf of whom he was prevented from 
pleading by his illness, the Earl of Arundel 
acting for him as speaker in the House of 
Lords (Howell, ii. 950). On 18 May 1641 
he was placed at the head of a commission 
to execute the office of lord high treasurer. 
On his resuming his seat ho had the diffi- 
cult duty of presiding during all the violent 
measures that occupied the house for the 
remainder of that year and the beginning of 
the next. When, on 16 Aug., the parlia- 
mentary commissioners were about to proceed 
to Edinburgh nominally to treat with the 
Scottish parliament, Littleton was asked to 
ass their commission under the great seal, 
ut he demurred in the absence of directions 
from the king. On 9 Sept. 1041 he voted 
against, the refusal of the lords to communi- 
cate their resolut ion on divine service to the 
commons. lie firmly refused to pu t the great 
seal to the proclamation for arrest of the 
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five members in January 1642, and entreated 
to be allowed to resign ( Cal. State Papers, 
Doiy. 1641-3, p. 2 52). His conduct, while 
it displcaoed the king, was so satisfactory to 
the commons that on their nomination of 
lieutenants for the several counties they 
plaped him at the head of his native shire 
( ii. 1085). In March 1012 the 
king retired to York in deep disgust at what 
he considered Littleton’s want of devotion, 
lie was particularly oll'ended with Little- 
ton’s vote in favour of the ordinance for the 
militia, and his arguments in support of its 
legality (YViin klocke, Memorials, p. 50). j 
Littleton, however, explained to Hyde that j 
he had given this vote and others, which he 
knew would be obnoxious to the king, for 
the purpose of disarming the rising distrust 
of the commons, and of preventing their pro- 
posed intention of taking the seal from him. 
He thereupon planned with Hyde that he 
would take advantage of the customary re- 
cess of the house between Saturday and M on- 
day morning to send the great seal to the king, 
and himself to follow after. On 28 May Lit tie- 
ton’s departure from London was reported to 
the lords, who immediately ordered him to 
be taken into custody ; but at the end of the 
third day after his ilight he kissed the king’s 
hand at York (C lakkndo.v, History, 1849, ii. 
49 1-504). In a letter to the lords he pleaded 
the king’s commands as an excuse for his 
depart ure, and enclosed an affidavit showing 
liis inability from illness to travel to West- 
minster as ordered. At the same time he 
‘ took the boldness ’ to inform the lords that 
he had the king’s express commands upon 
his allegiance not to depart from him. It 
was not until a year afterwards that the par- 
liament voted that if he did not return with 
the seal within fourteen days he should lose 
his place, and the two houses passed an 
ordinance for a new seal on 10 Nov. 1043. 

Through the good offices of Hyde the 
king ultimately became reconciled to Little- 
ton, although he did not for some time en- 
trust him with the actual custody of the 
seal. On 31 Jan. 1643 Littleton received, 
with other of Charles’s adherents, tliedegrqp 
of D.C.L. from the university of Oxford ; in 
March he was again appointed first com- 
missioner of the treasury ( Fourth Report Pub. 
Pee., Appendix, ii. 187); and on 21 May 
1644 he was entrusted with a military com- 
mission to raise a regiment of foot-soldiers, 
consisting of gentlemen of the inns of court 
and chancery, and others. Of this regiment, 
the ranks of which were soon filled, he acted 
as colonel. 

Littleton died at Oxford on 27 Aug. 1645, 
and was buried in Christ Church Cathedral, 


where his daughter erected a monument to 
his memory. By his first )vife, Anne, daugh- 
ter of John Lyttelton of Frankley, Worces- 
tershire, ho had a son and two daughters, 
who all died in infancy. His second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Jones, 
judge of the king’s bench, and widow of Sir 
j George Calverley of Cheshire, brought him 
j an only daughter, Anne, who was married to 
her cousin, Sir Thomas Littleton, hurt., of 
1 Stoke St. Mil borough, Shropshire. 

Clarendon (I list. ii. 491) describes Little- 
ton as a 1 handsome and proper man,’ of a very 
graceful presence, and ‘ notorious for courage, 
which in his youth he had manifested with 
his sword.’ Both friends and enemies readily 
acknowledge that he was a learned lawyer, 
powerful advocate, and an excellent judge ; 
that he was incorruptible and moderate; and 
that in private life he was highly esteemed. 
But he was not made for power; he was 
weak and wavering, and by endeavouring to 
be the friend of all parties he retailed the 
confidence of none. I le had, however, faith- 
ful friends on both sides who did not doubt 
his integrity. Hyde, who knew him well, 
was his friend to the last. Whitelocke, of 
the parliament side, always speaks kindly of 
! him, and when in 1645 the commons seized 
i his books and manuscripts, Whitelocke in- 
I duced them to bestow them on him, with 
: the intention, he asserts, of restoring them 
! to the owner or his family when ‘ God^ave 
I them a happy accommodation ’ ( Memorials , 

' p. 172). 

A volume of reports in the common picas 
and exchequer from 2 to 7 Charles I 'was 
published with his name in 1683, but they 
are probably not of his composition. His 
ortrait has been engraved from a portrait 
y Y 7 audyck ; a half-length original by an 
unknown artist is in the possession of the 
Earl of Home. 

[Wood’s Athena? Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 175 ; Biog. 
Brit.; Foss's Judges, vi, 343-52; Gent. Mag. 
December 1856, p. 717; Pari. Hist. vols. ii. and 
iii. ; Life of Clarendon, i. 146; Granger’s Biog. 
Hist, of Engl. 2nd edit. ii. 219 ; Cat. of National 
Portraits, 1866, p. Ill ; Gardiner’s Hist, of Engl. 
1603-42, vols. vi-x.] ' 

LITTLETON, EDWARD (J. 1094), 
agent for the island of Barbadoes, born in 
1626, was son of Sir Adam Littleton, bart., of 
Stoke St. Milborough, Shropshire, by Ethel- 
reda, daughter and coheiress of Thomas 
I’oyntz of North Ockendon, Essex. After at- 
tending Westminster School he became a 
commoner of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, in 1641, 
graduated B.A. in 1644, and in 1647 was 
elected fellow of All Souls. Having sub- 
mitted to the authority of the parliameritary 
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visitors, lie proceeded M.A. in 1048, and in 
1656 was chosen senior proctor of the uni- 
versity (Wood, Fasti O.von. ed. Bliss, ii. 70, 
108, 192). He incorporated at Cambridge 
in 1567. About 1664 he left Oxford, on 
being Qalled to the bar at Lincoln’s Dm. In 
1666 he went to Barbadoes as secretary to 
William, lord Willoughby of Parham, and 
the king’s attorney for that island. Three 
years later he married a wealthy lady there, 
and by 1673 owned six hundred acres {Cal. 
State Papers, America, 1609-71, p. 497). In 
November 1672 he was placed on a committee 
to consider and report on the acts of the 
country (ib. p. 433), and in 1671 was twice 
elected to a seat in the assembly for St. 
James’s parish (ib. pp. 540, 626). 1 le acted 

as judge in the island from 1670 till 1683, and 
returned to London, where ho filled the ollice 
of agent for Barbadoes. 

Littleton wrote : 1. ‘ Be Juventute oratio/ 
4to, London, 1664 (another edit. 1689), deli- j 
vered when he was rhetoric reader of the uni- 
versity. 2. ‘The Groans of the Plantations; 
or a true Account of their . . . Sufferings by 
the heavy Impositions upon Sugar and other 
Hardships,’ See., 4to, London, 1689. 3. ‘ Ob- 
servations upon the Warre of Hungary,’ 4to, 
London, 1689. 4. ‘ The Management of the 

Present War against France consider’d,’ 4 to, 
London, 1690. 5. ‘ The true Causes of the 

Scarcity of Money, with the proper Remedies 
for it,’ 4to, London, 1690 (reprinted in 1692). 
6. ‘ A Project of a Descent upon France,’ 4to, 
London, 1691. 7. ‘ A Proposal of some ways 
for raising of Money,’. 4to, London, 1691. 
8. ‘A Proposalfoi Maintaining and Repairing 
the Highways,’ 4to, London, 1692. 9. ‘The 
Descent upon France further recommended,’ 
4to, London, 1694. Several of his tracts 
were published anonymously. 

[Wood’s Athenne Oxon. (Miss), iv. 574-5, 
Reg. of Visitors of Uuiv. of Oxf. (Caiud. Soc.)] 

G. G. 

LITTLETON, EDWARD, LL.l). (d. 
1733), divine and poet, was educated upon 
the royal foundation at Eton under Dr. Snape. 
In 1716 he was elected to a scholarship at j 
King’s College, Cambridge, where ho gra- 
duated B.A. in 1720, M.A. in 1724, and j 
LL.D. comitiis regiis in 1728 (Graduati Can- 
tabr. 1823, p. 295). While an undergraduate 
he composed a humorous poem entitled ‘ A 
Letter from Cambridge to Master Henry 
Archer, a young gentleman at Eton School.’ 
This and his more celebrated poem ‘ On a ! 
Spider’ are correctly printed in Dodsley’s j 
‘ Collection of Poems,’ edited by Isaac Reed 
(1782, vi. 316, 324). He also wrote a pas- 
toral elegy on the death of Ralph Banks, a 
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scholar of King’s College, but only a few 
fragments have been preserved. In 1720 
Littleton was appointed an assistant-master 
at. Eton. In 1 726 he was elected a fellow of 
the college, and presented to the vicarage of 
Mapledurham, Oxfordshire. On 30 Jau. 1730 
he preached a sermon before the IIous« of 
Commons at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
and on 9 June 1730 was appointed one of 
the king’s chaplains. He died on 16 Nov. 
1733, and was buried in his church at Maple- 
durham. He married Frances, daughter of 
Barnliam Goode, under-mast er of Eton. Her 
second husband was Dr. John Burton (1696- 
1771) [q. v.], Littleton’s successor in the 
living at Mapledurham. 

Two volumes of his ‘ Sermons upon several 
Practical Subjects,’ dedicated* to the Queen 
Caroline, were published by subscription in 
1735, 8vo, for the benefit of his widow and 
his three children. A third edition, with a 
memoir of the author by Dr. Thomas Morell 
[q. v.], appeared in 1749, 12mo. 

(Memoir by Dr. Thomas Morell ; Harwood’s 
Alumni Eton. pp. 80, 296; Chalmers’s IJiog. 
Diet. vii. 424, xx. 328, xxii. 386 ; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd. iv. 602, 730, v. 711; Darling’s Cyel. 
Bibliographica.] T. C. 

LITTLETON, EDWARD JOHN, first 
Barox IIatuertox (1791-1863), born on 
18 March 1791, was the only son of Moreton 
Walliouse of Uatherton in the parish of 
Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, by liis wife, 
Anne Craycroft, daughter of A. Portal. He 
entered Rugby School at midsummer 1806, 
and matriculated at Brascnose College, Ox- 
ford, on 27 Jan. 1809, and was created D.C.L. 
on 18 June 1817. He was admitted a stu- 
dent of Lincoln’s Inn on 17 Nov. 1810, but 
took bis name off the books of that society 
on 6 Nov. 1812. I 11 compliance with the 

will of his grand-uncle, Sir Edward Little- 
| ton, hart, (a lineal descendant of Sir Thomas 
' Littleton, K.B., author of the * Treatise of 
Tenures’), he assumed the surname of Little- 
ton in lieu of Walhouse on 23 July 1812 
(London Gazette , 1812, pt. ii. p. 1365), and 
on attaining the age of twenty-four succeeded 
to the family estates in Worcestershire and 
Staffordshire. At a by-election in June 1812, 
occasioned by his grand-uncle’s death in the 
previous month, he was returned to the 
House of Commons for Staffordshire, and 
continued to represent that constituency 
until the dissolution in December 1832. 
Littleton appears to have spoken for the first 
time in the house on 19 Feb. 1816 during the 
debate upon the address, when he supported 
the government and their conduct of the 
war (Pari. Debates , 1st ser. xxxii. 712-18). 
On 2 June 1817 he seconded the nomination 
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of Charles Manners Sutton to the speaker- 
ship (ib. xxxvi. 84(5-8). lie supported Sir 
James Mackintosh’s motion for a select com- 
mittee on the criminal laws on 2 March 1 819, 
and was subsequently appointed a member 
of the committee (ib. xxxix. 826-7,845). On 
22 «April 1825 Littleton, who liad always 
been in favour of Homan catholic emancipa- 
tion, introduced his Elective .Franchise in 
Ireland Hill, which was read a second time 
on 2(5 April following by 233 to 185 votes 
( ib. 2nd ser. xiii. 120-52, 170-247), but was 
subsequently abandoned upon the rejection 
of the Relief Hill (ib. pp. 902-5). Littleton’s 
bill and the Homan Catholic Clergy Support 
Hill, introduced by Lord Francis Leveson- 
t lower, were known as ‘the wings’ of Bur- 
dett’s Homan Cat liolic Helief Hill. In 1828 
he became a convert to the principles of par- 
1 iamentary reform, and in 1 83 1 was appointed, 
with Captain Heaufort, H.X., and Lieutenant 
T. Drummond, R.E., to superintend and re- 
port upon the inquiries of the boundary com- 
missioners (Pari. Papers, 1831-2, voi. xxxvi.) 
Owing to Littleton’s persistence an act was 
passed in 1831 prohibiting the truck system I 
in various trades (1 & 2 Will. IV, cap. | 
37). At the general election in Decern- j 
her 1832 Littleton xvas returned to the first j 
reformed parliament as one of the members j 
for South Staffordshire. Annoyed at the 1 
decision of the cabinet in favour of Manners j 
Sutton’s continuance in office, the radicals 
nominated Littleton as a candidate for the 
speakership. He was proposed by Joseph 
Hume and seconded by O’Connell. Little- 
ton, however, declared himself to be an ‘ un- 1 
willing candidate,’ and the motion was lost ] 
by 241 to 31 votes (Pari. Debates , 3rd ser. 
xv. 51-7(5). In May 1833 Littleton accepted 
the office of chief secretary to the lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (the Marquis Wellesley), 
and was re-elected in the following month 
for South Staffordshire after ‘ a short but not 
inexpensive contest ’ with Lord Ingestre, 
whom he defeated by a majority of 433 
votes. He xvas sworn a member of the privy 
council on 12 June 1833. At his suggestion 
the ministry asked parliament to advance 
1,000,000/. to the Irish tithe-owners on the 
security of the arrears. Having carried a 
resolution to that effect in the House of 
Commons on 5 Aug. 1833, Littleton intro- 
duced the Irish Tithe Arrears Hill, which 
was quickly passed through both houses 
(3 & 4 Will. IV, cap. 100). 

On 13 Feb. 1834 Littleton, taken by sur- 
prise, consented to support. O’Connell’s motion 
for a select committee to inquire into the 
conduct of Uaron Smith. Though opposed 
by Graham and Spring Rice, the motion was 


carried by a large majority (ib. 3rd ser. 
xxi. 272-352), but the debato seriously 
damaged the government, and eight days 
afterwards Sir Edward Knatchbull’s motion 
! to reverse the x*ote xvas (tarried (ib. pp. (595- 
754 ). On 20 Feb. Littleton carried his re- 
solution for the commutation of the exist- 
ing composit ion for t ithes in Ireland into a 
land tax payable to the state (ib. pp. 572- 
591). lie opposed O’Connell’s motion for 
the repeal of the union in a speech of con- 
siderable length on 24 April, and asserted 
that, since the passing of the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Hill, O’Connell ‘ had proved a 
most unfortunate obstacle to the social hap- 
piness of Ireland and her progressive improve- 
ment ’ (ib. xxii. 1352-01 ). When he moved 
t he second reading of his Tithe Bill on 2 May, 
O’Connell declared that such was his opinion 
of it ‘that, he would take the sense of the 
house upon every question referring to it 
put by the chair’ (ib. xxiii. 425-0, 471); it 
xvas read, hoxvever, a second time on 0 June 
by a majority of 190 (ib. p. 078). The many 
changes which xvero made in the Tithe Hill 
in order to propitiate O’Connell led to Stan- 
ley’s charge against Littleton of ‘ thimble- 
sliifting ’ (ib. xxiv. 1 154, 120G). In vioxv of 
the x-exed question of ‘appropriation’ tlio 
cabinet, at Littleton’s suggestion, agreed to 
the appointment of a commission to ascer- 
tain ‘ the state of religious and other instruc- 
tion ’ in Ireland, leaving it to him to pre- 
scribe the duties of the commission and to 
select the commissioners ( Memoir , p. 8 ; 
Pari. Papers, 1835, vols. xxxiii. xxxiv.) 
Meantime it had become necessary to con- 
sider the question of renewing the Coercion 
Act of the previous year. Littleton had been 
desired by Wellesley to consult Brougham. 
They agreed that in order to smooth the 
course for the Tithe Hill ‘ the meeting clauses’ 
should be omitted from the new Coercion 
Hill, and both wrote in this sense to Welles- 
ley ( Memoir , pp. 1 0-1 2). Wellesley, though 
he had hitherto advised the government to 
the contrary, wrote on 21 June to Lord Grey 
recommending the omission of the objec- 
tionable clauses (ib. pp. 33-7). On the 23rd 
Littleton, xvith Lord Althorp’s concurrence, 
had an interviexv xvith O’Connell, whom he 
cautioned ‘ against any unnecessary excita- 
tion of the people of Ireland until ho should 
have seen the nexv Coercion Bill, which 
would he renewed, but with certain limita- 
tions ’ (ib. p. 14), and indiscreetly admitted 
that ‘ Althorp’s sentiments upon the pro- 
posed modifications for the Coercion Bill cor- 
responded with ’ his own (ib. p. 57). The 
account which Brougham (Memoirs of his 
Life and Times , 1871, iii. 391-401) gives of 
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these transactions is both misleading and 
inaccurate. He ignores the fact that the 
proposal to induce Wellesley to consent to 
the omission of the meeting clauses origi- 
nated with himself, and his statement t hat. 
‘the letter which Littleton lmd written to 
Lord Wellesley, and which produced Lord 
Wellesley’s letter to Grey of 21 June, was 
concocted, as Grey entirely believed, by bid- 
ward Ellice,’ is inconsistent with the true 
state of the case. Misled by Littleton’s as- 
surances O’Connell urged his friends to sup- I 
port the whig candidate for the vacancy at. , 
Wexford. Grey had, however, written to [ 
Wellesley ‘a strong representation.’ Though 1 
Wellesley in his reply to Grey maintained : 
the position taken in his letter of the -1st, j 
he assured Littleton that he should ‘ cer- j 
tainly be satisfied with whatever course the j 
cabinet chooses to adopt’ (Memoir, p. 43). ; 
A meeting of the cabinet (of which Little- j 
ton was not a member) was held on the -9 1 h, 
when Wellesley’s two letters were read, and 
Grey having ‘ declared that nothing should 
shako liis resolve not to propose any renewal 
which did not embrace the provisions respect- 
ing meetings, his colleagues yielded the point’ 
(ib. p. 44). On hearing the result of the 
cabinet council Littleton communicated to 
O’Connell the failure of his expectations, 
and on 1 J uly the Coercion Bill was intro- 
duced by Lord Grey, who quoted a letter 
from Lord Wellesley of 18 April, expressing 
* his most anxious desire that the act might 
he renewed,’ but made no reference to the 
letter of 21 June (ib. p. Jo: Pari. Debates, 
3rd sor. xxiv. 1011-20). Enraged at the 
apparent duplicity of the government, O’Con- 
nell, breaking the promise of secrecy which he 
had given, on 3 July disclosed in the House 
of Commons his conversation with Littleton, 
who admitted in his reply that he had ‘ com- 
mitted a gross indiscretion,’ but denied any 
intention of deceivingO’Connell (ib. pp. 1099- 
1116). On the following day, during the 
debate on the second reading of the Coercion 
Bill, Lord Grey in the House of Lords dis- 
avowed any knowledge of the communication 
with O’Connell, and allowed it to bo under- 
stood that the question was settled when 
Littleton had represented it to he unsettled 
(ib. pp. 1127-30). In consequence of this 
misunderstanding Littleton on 5 J uly sent 
in his resignation to Lord Grey, who refused 
to accept it (Memoir, pp. 01-4), and on the 
7th Altnorp, at Littleton’s request, stated in 
the House of Commons that. Littleton had 
good grounds for informing O’Connell that tho 
clauses were still under consideration (Pari. 
Debates, 3rd ser. xxiv. 1222-3). A motion 
having been threatened for the production 


! of the private correspondence between the 
[ members of the English and Irish govern- 
j merits, A 1 thorp determined to resign, and 
j Grey, seizing the opportunity, announced his 
own resignation on 9 July (ib. pp. 1305-19). 
Having learnt from Lord Ebrington that 
j there was a general feeling am o fig Grey’s 
■ friends that he ought 1o retire, Littlefon on 
16 July, after acknowledging that he had 
been ‘ the main cause of Lord Grey’s retire- 
ment,’ placed his resignation in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s hands (Memoir, p. 99 ), Althorp. 
who had withdrawn his resignation, how- 
ever, declared that as they were both in the 
same position, it was impossible for him to 
continue in the government unless Littleton 
continued also (ib. pp. 24, 101-3). Littleton 
thereupon consented to remain in office, and 
on 18 July supported the introduction of the 
new Coercion Bill, from which the court- 
martial and the meeting clauses were omitted 
( Purl. Debates, 3rd sor. xxv. 1(50-9). His 
Tithe Bill passed through the commons, hut 
was thrown out by the House of Lords on 
j the second reading (ib. p. 1204). He resigned 
1 office with the rest of his colleagues upon 
j Lord Melbourne’s dismissal in November 
1834. At the general election in January 
1835 he was again returned for South Staf- 
fordshire, hut his hopes of the speakership 
were dispelled by the selection of Aber- 
cromhy as the whig candidate (Torrexs, Life 
of Lord Melbourne, 1878, ii. 82). He was 
created Baron Hatherton of Hatherton on 
11 May 1835, and took his seat in the House 
of Lords on 1 June following (Journals of 
the House of Lords, \w\\. 171). In his maiden 
speech there on the following day lie gave 
rise to a short hut excited discussion by ap- 
plying the phrase ‘sectarian’ to the esta- 
blished church in Ireland (Pari. Debates, 
3rd ser. xxviii. 355-8). Hatherton never 
received any other political office. He voted 
for the repeal of the corn laws in 1846, and 
was appointed lord-lieutenant, of Stafford- 
shire on 8 June 1854. He spoke for the last 
time in the House of Lords on 23 May 1862 
(ib. clxvi.2091). He died on 4 May 1863, aged 
72, at Teddesley, near Penkridge, Stafford- 
shire, and was buried in Penkridge Church 
on the 12th. 

Hatherton was a man of moderate abilities 
and unimpeachable character, lie began his 
political career as a member of the indepen- 
dent country party and ended it as a whig. lie 
gained a certain reputation in the House of 
Commons as an authority on matters of par- 
liamentary procedure. Greville, who seems 
to have cherished a special contempt for him, 
erroneously asserts that he ‘ volunteered his 
services ’ to Lord Grey as chief secretary for 
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Ireland (Memoir*, 1st. sor. iii. 102). The 
appointment was made by Lord (Irey upon 
the advice of Lord John Russell, who con- 
fessed afterwards that he lmd made a mistake 
(if>. ii. .‘>72 w.) Ilis want of tact unfitted 
him for such a post, but though ho seems to 
have distrusted his own ability, he is reported 
to have said, when warned against O'Con- 
nell, ‘ Oh ! leave me to manage Dan’ (ih. iii. 
103). 

lie married first, on 21 Dec. 1<S1 2, Tfya- 
cinthe Mary, natural daughter of Richard, 
marquis Wellesley, by whom he had one 
son, I'M ward Richard, who succeeded as 
second baron 1 1 athert on, and t hree daughters. 
His first wife died on 4 Jan. 1849, and on 1 1 Feb. 
1852 he married secondly Caroline Anne, 
widow of Fd ward Davies Davenport of Capes- 
thorne, Macclesfield, and daughter of Richard 
Hurt of Wirks worth, Derbyshire, by whom 
he had no issue. There is an engraving of 
Ilatherton by Lewis after Slater, and one of 
his first, wife by Turner after Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Two portraits of Ilatherton, 
painted by Pickersgill and -Lauder respec- 
tively, and a miniat ure by Cosway, are in the 
possession of the present Lord Ilatherton, 
w ho also possesses his grandfather’s manu- 
script journal, extending from 18L7 to 1803. 

[Lord Hatlu-rton’s Metnoi r and Correspondence 
relating to Political Occurrences in Juno and 
July 1834, ed. II. Reeve, 1872; Colburn’s New 
Monthly Magazine, cxxviii. 176-82 (by Cyrus 
Redding) : Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell, 
ed. W. J. Fitzpatrick, 1888, i. 445-8, ii. 431-2; 
Grevillo Memoirs, 1st ser. 1874 ; Sir D. Lo 
Marchant’s Memoir of Viscount Althorp, 1876; 
Walpole’s History of England, vols. ii. and. 
iii. ; Gent. Mag. 1863, pt. ii. pp. 101-3; Tfmos, 
5 May 1863; Staffordshire Advertiser, 9 and 
16 May 1863 ; Illustrated London News, 16 May 
1863; Rurke’s Peerage, &c., 1890, p. 677; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1 7 1 5-1 888 ; Rugby School 
Registers, 188!, p. 93 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd 
ser. iii. 366, iv. 46; Official Return of Lists of 
Members of Parliament, pt. ii. pp. 219, 264, 277, 
291, 306. 320, 333, 345, 356.] G. F. R. B. 

LITTLETON, HENRY (1823-1888), 
music publisher, a direct descendant of the 
Littletons "who settled in Cornwall in the 
fourteenth century, was the son of James and 
Elizabeth Littleton, and was born in London 
on 7 Jan. 1823. In 1841 he entered the music- 
publishing house of Novello in a subordi- 
nate position, in 1840 became manager, in 
1801 a partner, and in 1800 sole proprietor. 
He had great business capacity, and many of 
the transactions which gained the firm a 
name for enterprise were due to him. The 
development of the English taste for choral 
music during the last forty years may be said 
to have her n created by the cheap publications 


of the house of Novello, the idea of which, 
though due to J. Alfred Novello, was en- 
tirely carried out by the energy of Littleton. 
He brought forward many well-known com- 
posers, and in some cases bore the cost of 
| their education. It was partly on his invita- 
tion that Liszt came to England, after an 
absence of nearly fifty years, in 1886, when 
| Liszt was his guest at Westwood House, 
Sydenham (J/w/m 7 Times , May 1880). When 
he retired in 1887, Littleton left the largest 
business of the kind in the world. He died 
11 May 1888, and was buried at Lee, Kent. 
His portrait is published in ‘A Short His- 
tory of Cheap Music,’ 1887, in which his busi- 
ness career is sketched. 

[Short History of Cheap Music, as above; 
Musical Times, Juno 1884; private information 
from Alfred II . Littleton, esq.] J. C. H. 

LITTLETON, JAMES (d. 1723), vice- 
admiral, grand-nephew of Sir Thomas Little- 
ton, hart. ( d . 1710) [q. v.], speaker of the 
IIou so of Commons and treasurer of the navy, 
was first lieutenant of the Dreadnought in 
the battle of La Hogue, May 1092. On 
27 Feb. 1092-3 be was promoted to be cap- 
tain of the Swift prize of 24 guns. In 1695 
he commanded the Portland of 48 guns in 
the Channel, and in 1090 on the Newfound- 
land station, whence he went with the yearly 
convoy to Cadiz and the Mediterranean, re- 
turning to England in May 1697. .For the 
rest of 1097 and through 1098 the Portland 
was employed on the home station. In 1699 
Littleton went out to the East Indies in the 
Anglesea, one of a small squadron under 
Commodore George W arren, which had been 
ordered to act against the pirates of Mada- 
gascar. Warren died in November, and the 
command devolved on Littleton. Several 
of the piratical vessels were destroyed, and 
proclamations of pardon having broken up 
their nests for the time, each man being sus- 
picious of his fellow, Littleton returned to 
England. From 1702 to 1705 he commanded 
the Medway in the Channel, and in January 
1704-5 was coinmodoro of a small squadron 
which captured the Auguste, a large French 
privateer, when her consort, the Jason, com- 
manded by the celebrated Duguay-Trouin, 
escaped with difficulty (cf. Lediakd, p.775 ; 
Lauoiiton, Studies in Naval History, p. 320). 
In 1700 he commanded the Cambridge under 
Sir John Leake [q. v.]at the relief of Barce- 
lona and the capture of Alicante, where he 
is said to have been landed in command of 
a battalion of seamen. 

In 1709 he was captain of the Somerset 
in the West Indies ; and in July 1710 was 
appointed commodore and commander-in- 
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chief of the squadron going to Jamaica, with 
his broad pennant in tho Defence, lie ar- 
rived there in November, and in the follow- 
ing July put to sea on intelligence of a 
Spanish fleet of twelve large ships being 
assembled at Cartagena. lie came on the 
coast of New Spain with five two-deeked 
ships on the 26th, and drove five large vessels 
in under the guns of the castle of Boca-Chica, 
tho entrance i o the harbour of Cartagena. On 
the next day, 27 July, four others were 
sighted and chased. About (5 r.M. the head- 
most ships, Salisbury and Salisbury prize, 
came up with the rearmost, which, after a 
sharp combat, struck on the approach of th~ 
Defence. The Jersey captured another ; t he 
other two escaped [see Hosier, Francis ; 
Vernon, Edward]. Afterwards, Littleton, 
with his squadron, cruised off Havana, in 
order to intercept Du Casso, who was ex- 
pected there with his squadron ; hut having 
received intelligence, given on oath before 
the governor of Jamaica, that a fleet of 
eighteen ships of war, with many transports 
and a large body of t roops, had arrived at 
Mart inique, dest ined, it was supposed, for an 
attack on Jamaica, Littleton drew back to 
cover that island. The intelligence proved 
to be false ; but Du Casse, taking advantage 
of his absence, got into Havana. In July 
1712 Littleton was relieved by 8ir Iloven- 
don Walker and returned to England. In 
November 1715 he was appointed resident 
commissioner and commander-in-chief at 
Chatham. On 1 Feb. 1715-16 he was pro- 
moted to be reay-admiral of the red ; and on 
15 March 1716-17 to be vice-admiral of the 
blue. In the spring of 1719 he was for a 
few weeks first captain to the Earl of Berke- 
ley, first lord of the admiralty, specially 
authorised to fly the flag of lord high ad- 
miral [see Berkeley, James, third Earl or 
Berkeley]. He was elect ed M.P. forQueens- 
borough on 24 March 1721-2, and died 6 Feb. 
1722-3 {Hist. Key. 1723; (Jhron. Diary, p. 
10 ). 

[Charnock’s Biog. Nav. iii. 37 ; Burchett’s 
Transactions at Sea; Lodiard's Naval History; 
Members of Pari. ii. 53 ; official papers in the 
Public Record Office.] J. K. L. 

LITTLETON, Sir THOMAS (1402- 
1481), judge and legal author, born at 
Frankley House, Frankley, Worcestershire, 
in 1402, was eldest son of Thomas West cote 
of Westcote, near Barnstaple, whom Coke 
calls ‘the* king’s servunt. in court.’ His 
mother was Elizabeth, daughter and sole 
heir of Thomas de Littleton, lord of the 
manor of Frankley, and esquire of the body to 
Richard II, Henry IV, and Henry V. As 


heir to hie mother, whose estates we re more 
considerable than his father’s, he was baptised 
in her name, though the rest of the family 
retained that of Westcote. 

He was a member of the Inner Temple, 
where In; gave a reading, still extant (Hurl. 
MS. 1691, If. 188 et seq. ), on the S^att of 
Westminster II., 4 De Donis Conditionalibus.’ 
lie was in practice; as a pleader in 1445, 
was esclieator of Worcestershire about the 
same time, and served tin; office of sheriff of 
that county under t he hereditary high sheriff, 
the Earl of Warwick, in 1447. Littleton 
was also recorder of Coventry in 1450, when, 
as representing the mayor and corporation, 
he presented Henry VI, on his visit to the 
city, 21 Sept., with a tun of wine and twenty 
fat oxen, for which, and for his 4 good rule of 
the citizens,’ he received the royal thanks. 

, In 1451 he had from Sir William Trussed 
a grant of the manor of Sheriff Hales, Staf- 
fordshire, for life, 4 pro bono et notabili con- 
silio’ given by him, and on 2 July 1453 he 
was called to the degree of serjeant-at-law. 

Littleton was apparently more or less in- 
volved in the troubled politics of the period, 
for in 1454 he obtained from the proteclor, 
Richard of York, a general pardon under the 
great seal. In 1455 he was appointed ( I3May) 
king’s serjeant., rode the northern circuit as 
justice of assize, and was placed on a com- 
mission under t he privy seal for raising funds 
for the defence of Calais. In the following 
year he was one of the commissioners of array 
for Warwickshire. Littleton was also ap- 
pointed, before the demise of Henry VI, 
steward of the Marshnlsea court, and justice 
of < he county palatine of Lancaster. On the 
accession of Edward IV he again obtained a 
general pardon under t he great seal, and was 
at once placed on a parliamentary commission 
to adjust some disputes bet ween the Bishop 
of W inchest er and his tenant s. lie was soon 
in high favour with the new king, whom he 
attended on his Gloucestershire progress in 
1463-4, and by whom lie was raised to the 
bench as justice of the common pleas on 
27 April 1466. His salary was flxed, de 
gratia speviali, at 110 marks a year, with an 
allowance of 106*. 1 1 for a furred robe at 
Christinas and 66*. 6d. for a linen robe at 
Pentecost. He continued on the northern 
circuit, was a trier of petitions from Gascony 
in the parliaments of 1467 and 1472, was 
created a knight of the Bath on the admission 
of the Prince of Wales to the order, 18 April 
1475, and died at Frankley on 23 Aug. 1481. 
He was interred in the liave of Worcester 
Cathedral — south side — under an altar-tomb 
of marble, erected by liimsclf, upon which, 
was his effigy in brass, a scroll with the 
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legend ‘ Fili Dei, miserere tnoi ’ issuing’ from 
liis mouth. The brass was removed during 
the civil wars. A figure of Littleton kneol- 
ing, in coif and scarlet robes, long adorned 
the east window of the chancel of the chapel 
of St. Leonard, Frankley, and there was also 
a portrait of him in one of the windows of 
Halesowen Church. No trace of either now 
remains. An engraving by Robert Vaughan, 
from a sketch of the figure in the Frankley 
window, was prefixed to the second (1(529) 
edition of Coke’s 4 Institutes/ pt. i. The full- 
length portrait, of Littleton by Cornelius 
Janssen in tlxe Inner Temple Hall was pro- 
bably studied from both windows with the 
help of the effigy on the tomb, and may 
therefore be regarded as fairly authentic. 

Littleton's will, dated the day before his 
death, affords an interesting glimpse of the 
contents of his library. After disposing of 
his 4 gode litel massbook and gode vestment 
with the npparyl to an auter ’ 4 to the use ’ of 
Trinity Chapel, Frankley, and his ‘great 
antiphoner’ 4 to the use’ of St. Leonard’s 
chapel, Frankley, ho bequeathed the 4 Catho- 
licon ’ (i.e. the English-Latin dictionary 
known as 4 Cat helicon Anglicum/ printed 
by the Camden Society in 1882), the 4 Consti- 
tutions Provincial’ (i.e. Lyndewode’s 4 Con- 
stitutiones Provinciates Ecelesiie Anglican;©, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1490), 
the 4 De Gestis Romanorum ’ (the well- 
known 4 Gesta Romanorum ’) and some other 
treatises to Halesowen monastery, the 4 Fasi- 
culus (sic) Morum ’ (perhaps a copy of the 
Latin original of Jacques Le Grant’s ‘Livres 
des Bonnes Moeurs,’ Paris, 1478, fob, of which 
‘TheBoke of Good Manors’ published by 
Caxton in 1487, fob, is a translation) to En- 
field Church, and the 4 Medulla Grammatica ’ 
(more correctly 4 Grammat.ico ’), an English- 
Latin dictionary, to King’s Norton Church 
(see Catholicon Anglicum , Camden Soc., 
Pref. x.) His 4 great English book’ he di- 
rected to be sold and the proceeds applied 
for the benefit of his soul, for which he made 
liberal provision of trentals and masses. The 
overseer of the will was John Alcoclt [q. v.], 
bishop of Worcester (see Nicolas, Testnmcnta 
Vetmtn, i. 303 et seq., and Collins, Peerage , 
ed. Brydges, viii. 324 et seq.) The Trinity 
Chapel mentioned in the will was Littleton’s 
domestic oratory, where by license of Bishop 
Carpenter, dated 20 Jan. 1443-4, he was accus- 
tomed to have low mass regularly celebrated. 
Littleton married before the date of the 
license, in which his wife is named Joan, 
relict of Sir Philip Chetwynd of Ingestre, 
Staffordshire, who brought him in jointure 
the manors of Ingestre and Tixall, and a 
moiety of the manor of Grendon, Stafford- 


shire, with other estates in the same county, 
and in Warwickshire ami Worcestershire. 
She was the daughter of Sir William Burley 
[q. v.] of Bromscroft Castle, Shropshire, 
speaker of the House of Commons, from 
whom she inherited extensive estates in 
Shropshire. Littleton had issuo by her 
three sons and two daughters. She survived 
him, and died 22 March 150-1—5. In his 
own right Littleton held, besides Frankley 
and several other estates in Worcestershire 
and Warwickshire, the manor of Arley in 
Staffordshire, twelve houses in Lichfield, and 
t he advowson of the vicarage of Bromsgrove. 
ILis town house, which he rented from the 
abbot of Leicester at 16n. per annum, was 
situate on the north side of St. Sepulchre’s 
Church. From his eldest son, William, who 
succeeded to Frankley and to his mothei , ’s 
estates, and was knighted by Henry VII for 
services rendered at the battle of Stoke, 
16 June 1487, descends the noble family of 
Lyttelton. Richard, the second son, who 
took under Littleton’s will a moiety of the 
manor of Baxterley, Warwickshire, and some 
other estates in tail, was a barrister and the 
ancestor of Sir Edward Littleton of Pilla- 
ton Hall, Staffordshire. His posterity died 
out in the male line in 181 2. The present Lord 
Hatherton is his representative in the female 
line. To Thomas, his third son, Littleton 
devised the manor of Spetchley with other 
estates in Worcestershire and Staffordshire, 
in tail ; from him both Edward, lord Littleton 
of Munslow [q. v.J, lord keeper to Charles I, 
and Sir Thomas Littleton, bart. [q.v.J, speaker 
of the House of Commons in the reign of 
William III, traced their descent. Both 
Littleton’s daughters died unmarried. 

Littleton’s fame rests upon a short treatise 
on 4 Tenures ’ written primarily for the in- 
struction of his son Richard, to whom it is 
addressed, but which early attained the rank 
of a work of authority. Though preceded by, 
and to some extent based upon, a meagre 
tract of uncertain date known as 4 Olde 
Tenures/ Littleton’s work was substantially 
original, and presented in an easy, and, not- 
withstanding it is written in law-French, 
agreeable style, and within moderate com- 
pass, a full and clear account of the several 
estates and tenures then known to English 
law with their peculiar incidents. Probably 
no legal treatise ever combined so much of 
the substance with so little of the show of 
learning, or so happily avoided pedantic for- 
malism without forfeiting precision of state- 
ment. The date at which it came to be re- 
cognised as an authority cannot be exactly 
fixed ; it is, however, cited by FitzIIerbert in 
his ‘Novel Natura Brevium/ published in 
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1534 (see the chapter on Formedori). Coke’s 
elaborate commentary upon it testifies to the 
posit ion which it held in his day, lie him- 
self evidently regarded it with a reverence 
bordering on superstition. ‘ The most perfect 
and absolute work,’ he calls it, * that ever 
was written in any human science,’ an extra- 
vagance of eulogy provoked and excused by 
the absurd and ignorant censure of the civilian, 
Francis Hotman (see Coke, Inst. pt. i. Pref. 
and Hep. pt. x. Pref.) Littleton's text with 
Coke’s comment long remained the principal 
authority on English real property law. Both, 
however, have now become almost entirely 
obsolete, and, though still occasionally cited 
in the courts, are chiefly valuable to the his- 
torian and the antiquary. The historical 
importance of the ‘ Tenures ’ was early ap- 
preciated by the Norman lawyer, Ilouard, 
who translated t he work into modern French 
under the title' Anciennes Loix des Francois 
conservees dans les coutumes Angloises re- 
cueillies par Littleton,’ Rouen, 1706, 2 vols. 
4to; 2nd ed. 1779. From the omission of 
certain minor tenures and all reference to 
cases of a later date than 1474-5, Coke in- 
ferred that Littleton left the work unfinished 
at that date. On the other hand the earliest 
extant manuscript of the ‘ Tenures,’ Mm. v. 2, 
in the Cambridge University Library, con- 
tains internal evidence of having been in cir- 
culation in 1480. 

The edit io prineeps of the ‘Tenures’ is a folio 
published at London byLettou and Machlinia, 
but without date or title. The rudeness of 
the black letter and the free use made of ab- 
breviations point, to a very early date, but 
that of 1481 assigned by Conyers Middleton 
in his ‘ Dissertation concerning the Origin of 
Printing in England ’ is wholly conjectural. 
Another folio edition, also without date or 
title, published at London by Machlinia alone, 
has fewer abbreviations and more regular 
type. Copies of both these editions are in 
the British Museum. There are also two 
folio editions by Pynson without date or 
title, one printed by William Lo Tailleur at 
liouen, and conjecturally assigned to 1495, 
the other, probably of later date, published 
at London, together with the ‘Olde Tenures,’ 
and adorned with an engraved frontispiece 
representing Henry VII and his court. The 
same frontispiece, with the title ‘Leteltun 
Teners new Correcte,' is found in another 
undated folio edition, also by Pynson. The 
first edition, with both date and title, is 
‘ Leteltun Tenuris new Correcte,’ London, 
Pynson, 1516, fol. This was followed by 
f Lytylton Tenures newly and moost t ruly 
Correctyd and Amendyd’ (with the ‘Olde 
Tenures ' and ‘ Natura Brevium ’), London, 


Pynson, 1525, 16mo; 1528, 16m o and 24mo ; 
reprint by Hast ell, 1534, 8vo. These editions 
are all in Gothic type. Two editions in 
Roman typo were published by Redman with 
the title ‘ Les Tenures de Lyttelton uovel- 
ment Imprimes et ovesque toute diligence 
Revises, Coriges, et Amcndcs: et ensoment 
ove plusours authorifeis annotes et marques 
en le marge de cest liver on mesme les cases 
sount overlement debattus et purparlos pluis 
a large,’ London, 12mo and fol. Both are of 
uncertain date, but the 12mo seems to be re- 
ferred to in the address to the reader ap- 
pended to Pynson’s 1525 edition. Another, 
also by Redman, with the title ‘Lytylton 
Tenures newly Imprinted,’ is assigned by Her- 
bert ( Typ. Antiq. ed. 1790, iii. 1787) to 1540 
(32mo). Ot her black-letter editions appeared 
in London in 1530, 1545, and 1553, and were 
followed by ‘ 1 y tty It on Tenures newly Re- 
vised and truly Corrected, with a Table after 
the alphabet e to finde out briefely the Cases de- 
sired in the same, ’London, Tot tell, 1554, 8vo; 
‘Litloton’s Tenures. Conferred with divers 
true wry tten copies, and purged of sondry cases, 
having in some places more than ye autour 
wrote and lesse in other some,’ 1 .ondon, Tot- 
tell, 1557, 8vo; ‘Les Tenures du Monsieur 
Littleton ovesque certein cases addes per 
auters de puisne temps,’ &c., London, Tottell, 
1 567, 8vo (the ‘ certein cases ’ are those omitted 
from the preceding edition), 1572 8vo, 1577 
and 1579 16mo, 1581 8vo (ed. William West 
[q. v.l, author of the ‘ Symboleography,’ whofor 
the first time divided the text into numbered 
sections), 1583 8vo, 1588 4to (a copy of this 
edition, with manuscript notes attributed to 
Lord Clarendon, is in Lincoln’s Inn Library), 
and 1591 4to ; Yetsweirt, 1594, 12mo (in this 
edition, which is described on the title-page 
as ‘ Revieu et Change en lordre des Sections,' 
an attempt was made to improve on West’s 
distribution of the text) ; Wight and Bon- 
ham Norton, 1599, 12mo (described as ‘Re- 
vieu et Corrigo en divers Lieux ’) ; Wight, 
1604, 4to (a reprint of West’s edition) ; Sta- 
tioners’ Company, 1608, 1612, 1617 (all 12mo 
reprints of West’s editio^jp^ Another edition 
was published by the assigns of John More, 
London, 1039, 12mo. 

The following are the principal black-letter 
English versions : ‘ Lyttilton Tenures truely 
translated into Englysshe, ’London, Bert helet 
1538, Powell 1548,* Marshe 1556, all 8vo ; 

‘ Lyttelton Tenures in Englysshe,’ London, 
Petyt. (no date), 8vo, Tottell, 1556 16mo and 
1586 8 vo; ‘Littleton’s Tenures in English. 
Lately Perused and Amended,’ London, 1594 
and 1597 8vo, 1604 12mo, 1012, 1021, 1627, 
and 1656, all 8vo. In Romau type are : 

‘ Littleton’s Tenures in French and English,’ 
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London, 1671, 12mo ; ‘ Littleton’s Tenures 
in English,’ London, 1826, 8vo, and 1846, 
24mo, and * Lyttlcton, his Treatise of Tenures 
in French and English. A new edition 
printed from the most ancient copies and col- 
ated with the various readings of the Cam- 
bridge MSS. To which are added t he Ancient 
Treati;& of “The Olde Tenures” and “The 
Customs of Kent.” Bv T. E. Tomlins,’ Lon- 
don, 1841, 8 vo. 

A commentary on the ‘Tenures ’ written 
during the reign of James I remained in 
manuscript (Harl. 1021) until 1825), when it 
was edited by Henry Cary of Lincoln’s Inn, 
with the title ‘A Commentary on the Te- i 
nures of Littleton, written prior to the pub- 
lication of Coke upon I att leton," London, 8vo. 
The commentator's name is unknown. The 
commentary is praised by Hargrave as 4 very 
methodical and instructive.’ As to Coke’s 
commentary, which was first published in 
1628, see Coke, Sir Euwakd. 

[Visitation of Worcestershire, 15(59 (Harl. 
Soc.), p.92 ; Camden’s Britain, ed. Holland, p. 674 ; 
Notes and Queries, 6th ser. vii. 47, 312 ; Coke’s 
Institutes, ed. Hargrave and Butler, Pref. ; Lyttle- 
ton, his Treatise of Tenures, ed. Tomlins, Pref. ; 
Collins's Peerago (Brydges).vol. vii i., 4 Lyttelton; ’ 
Prince's Worthies of Devon, p. 584 ; Gent. Mag. 
1792, pt. ii. p. 985; Pas ton Letters, ed. Gaird- 
ner ; Dugdale’s Chron. Ser. pp. G5, (58 ; Proceed- 
ings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, ed. 
Nicolas, vi. 210; Itot. Pari. v. 476, 671, vi. 3; 
Bymer’s Fcedera, ed. Holmes, xi. 566 ; Nicolas’s 
Hist. Brit. Knighthood, vol. iii. ; Chron. List,, 
vol. ix. ; Jnq. P. M. 21 Kdw. IV, No. 65; 
Nash’s Worcestershire, i. 464, 492-3; Abing- 
don’s Antiq. Wore. (kith. 1723, p. 11 ; Britton’s 
Hist, and Antiq. Wore. Cath., App. 2 ; Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire, ii. 1054 ; New and Gen. Biog. 
Diet. 1798; Biog. Brit.; Foss’s Lives of the 
Judges ; Ames's Typogr. Ant : q„ ed. Dibdin, ii. 5, 
459 sq., iii. 239; Bridgman’s Legal Bibliogr. ; 
Brit. Mas. Cat.; Cat. of Nut. Portraits, South 
Kensington Loan Coll. 1866, No. 36 ; Burke’s 
Extinct Baronetage, ‘ Littleton. ’J J. M. It. 

LITTLETON, ,Sik THOMAS (1647?- 
1710), speaker of the House of Commons 
and treasurer of the navy, born probably in 
1647, was the younger son of !Sir Thomas 
Littleton, second baronet, of Stoke'St. Mil- 
borough, Shropshire, and North Ockendon, 
Essex, and of Anne, daughter of Edward, 
lord Littleton. As a younger son he was 
apprenticed to a city merchant, but on the 
diAth of his elder brother, Edward, was sent 
to Oxford, matriculating at St. Edmund Hall 
on 21 April 1666. He entered at the Inner 
Temple in 1671, and succeeded to the ba- 
ronetcy on the death of his father ten years 
later. He was elected to the Convention of 
1689 for the borough of Woodstock, and 


continued to represent that, place till 1702. 
It was he and not his father, with whom 
Macaulay confuses him, who was chosen one 
of the 4 managers ’ for the commons in the 
conference with the House of Lords on the 
form of words to be used in declaring the 
throne vacant. According to Boyer, ‘ lie ac- 
quitted himself with much applause.’ An 
active whig, he strongly supported the ac- 
tion of William III in vetoing the Place 
Bill of 165)8, and also spoke in favour of the 
attainder of Sir John Fenwick (1646?- 165)7) 
[q. v.] He especially attached himself to 
Montagu, and in 1697 became a lord of the 
admiralty, when that statesman was named 
first lord of the treasury (see Macaulay, 
Hid. iv. 775), and note). 

In December 1698 Littleton was put for- 
ward by the junto for the speakership of 
the commons, and was elected by 242 votes 
to 136, no other candidate being nominated, 
though there was a warm debate of two 
hours, arising mainly out of the disappointed 
ambit ion of Sir Edward Seymour [q. v.] The 
election had also excited some interest outside 
the house, and a pamphlet was circulated 
entitled 4 Considerations on the Choice of a 
Speaker,’ in which the claims of both Little- 
ton and Seymour were opposed. Littleton’s 
weak health prevented him from proving a 
very efficient speaker, and his occupation of 
the chair ceased at the dissolution in 1700. 
i In the next parliament he succeeded Harley, 
j the new speaker, as treasurer of the navy, 

I and held that, office till his death. lie was 
j the means of introducing useful reforms into 
j his department, (Burnet, History of his own 
Tima, v. 04; note by Speaker Onslow). 
Littleton represented Castle Rising, Norfolk, 
in the first parliament of Queen Anne, and 
Chichester in the first parliament of Great 
Britain, und from 14 Dec. 1708 until his 
death sat for Portsmouth. Ho defended the 
action of the House of Lords in the case of 
Aslihy c. White ; opposed the motion to tack 
the Occasional Conformity Bill to the land- 
tax in 1704; and on 8 Feb. 1707 took part 
in a debate on the articles of union with 
Scotland, when he denied that the measure 
was being forced through with any undue 
haste. He died on 1 Jan. 1710, when the 
baronetcy became extinct. He left no issue 
by his marriago with Ann, daughter of Ben- 
jamin Baun, es<p, of Westcott, Gloucester- 
shire. He is said to have been ‘a man of 
ready wit and good understanding ; ’ Macky 
calls him ‘ a stern-looked man, with a brown 
complexion, well shaped.’ Macaulay de- 
scribes him as having inherited his father’s 
eloquence, and as ‘ one of the ablest and most 
consistent whigs in the House of Commons.’ 
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A portrait, painted in 1700 by T. Forster, 
was engraved by J . Simon (Bromley, Cat. 
of Enyraved Portraits). 

[Boyers Annals of Queen Anne,v. 438, ix. 401 ; 
Macau}ay’s*History of England, iv. 485, 745, 
770, v. 146-8, 185; Bui*ke's Extinct Baronetage; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxonianses ; Returns of Mem- 
bers of Parliament; Manning’s Lives of the 
Speakers, whero Littleton’s early life is con- 
founded with that of his father. ) G. Le (i. N. 

LITTLEWOOD, WILLLYM EDEN- i 
SOR (1831-1886), miscellaneous writer, born | 
at London 2 Aug. 1831, was only son of 
George Littlewood, printer, of London, by 
Catherine, his wife, lie was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School and at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, which he entered on 
12 June 1850. lie gained in 1851 the chan- 
cellor’s medal by an English poem of more 
than average merit on Gustavus Adolphus, 
printed in * A Complete Collection of English 
Poems,’ Cambridge, 1850, 8vo. lie graduated 
B.A. in 1854, taking a third class in classics 
and being bracketed thirty-fifth wrangler. 
He proceeded M.A. in 1800, was ordained 
deacon in 1857, and priest in 1858. lie was 
curate of St. John’s, Wakefield, in 1857-01, 
head-master of IJipperholme grammar school, 
Halifax, Yorkshire, 1801-8, curateof Southall, 
Middlesex, 1868-70, perpetual curate of Iron- 
ville, Derbyshire, 1870-2, vicar of St. J ames’s, 
Bath, 1872-81, and afterwards home mis- 
sionary in charge of St. Thomas’s, Finsbury 
Park, London, lie died on 3 Sept . 1880. 

Besides various contributions to the ‘ Sun- 
day at Home,’ Littlewood published : 1. ‘ A 
Garland from the Parables,’ a volume of reli- 
gious verse, London, 1858, 8vo. 2. ‘Essen- 
tials of English History,’ London, 1802, 8vo ; 
2nd edit. 1865. 3. ‘ An Elementary History 
of Britain’ (in * Cassell’s Primary Series’), 
London, 1869, 8vo. 4. ‘ England at Home. 
Being a familiar Description of the principal 
Physical, Social, Commercial, and Topogra- 

S hical features of England and Wales, Lon- 
on, 1870, 8vo. 5. ‘ Essentials of New Testa- 
ment Study. Int ended as a Companion to the 
New Testament ’ (a work of considerable and 
well-digested learning), London, 1872, 8vo; 
6. 1 Down in Dingy shire,’ 1872. 7. * The 

Story of the Wanderer,’ 1874. 8. ‘ Lovely in 
their Lives : a book for earnest boys,’ Lon- 
don, 1870, 8vo. 9. * The Visitation of the 
Poor; a practical Manual for District Visi- 
tors,’ &c., Bath, 1876, 16mo. 10. * Bible Bio- 

f rapines, or Stories from the Old Testament,’ 
iondon, 1878, 8vo. 

[Robinson’s Merchant Taylors’ School Reg. ; 
information from the Master of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; objtuary notice in the Record, 
10 Sept 1888; Grad. Cant.; Cambr. Univ. Cal. 


1852—61 ; Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1886 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; Kirk’s Suppl. to Allibone’s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit.) J. M. Ii. 

LITTON, MARIE (1847-1684), actress, 
whose real name was Lowe, a native of 
Derbyshire, was born in 1847. She made 
wliat was said to be her first appearance on 
any stage at. the Princess’s Theatre, 23’Murch 
1868, as Eflie Deans in a revised version by 
Boucieanlt of his adaptation from the ‘ Heart 
of Midlothian,’ the ‘ Trial of Ellie Deans.’ It 
was a performance of much promise. On the 
opening of the Gaiety Theatre, 21 Dec. 1868, 
Miss Litton played Mrs. Cureton in ‘ On the 
Cards,’ an adaptation by Mr. Alfred Thomp- 
son from * L’Escamoteur.’ At the same house 
she appeared, 13 Dec. 1869, in Byron’s ‘ Uncle 
Dick’s Darling.’ She was for a time con- 
nected with the Brighton Theatre. On 25 Jan. 
1871 she undertook the management of the 
Court. Theatre in Sloane Square, London, and 
opened wit h ‘ Randall’s Thumb’ by Mr. \V. S. 
Gilbert. She retained the theatre lor more 
than three years, and during that period 
placed on. the stage, among other pieces, 

* Great ures of Impulse,’ ‘ Great Expect at ions,’ 
On Guard,’ the ‘ Happy Land,’ and the 

‘ Wedding March,’ all by Mr. W. S. Gilbert : 

* Broken Spells,’ by Westland Marston and 
Mr. W. G. Wills ; ‘ A Son of the Soil,’ udapted 
from ‘ Le Lion Amoureux ’ of Ponsnrd, by 

! Mr. Herman C. Merivale ; ‘Alone,’ by Pal- 
grave Simpson and Mr. Merivale ; the ‘ White 
| Pilgrim,’ by Mr. Merivale ; ‘ Ready-Money 
j Mortiboy,’ by Mr. Walter Besant and James 
i Rice; and ‘Brighton,’ adapted by Frank Mar- 
: shall from ‘ Saratoga’ of Bronson Howard. 
Miss Litton took secondary parts at her own 
theatre, and while managing the Court, played 
Zavda at the Ilaymarket in Mr. Gilbert’s 
i ‘ Wicked World ’ (4 Jan. 1874). On 1 3 March 
1874 she resigned the Court Theatre to Mr. 
Hare. On 24 April 1875 she was at. the St. 
James’s the original Caroline Effingham in 
Mr. Gilbert's ‘Tom Cobb,’ which was pro- 
duced under her management.. Two years 
later, at the Prince of Wales’s, Tottenham 
Street, Tottenham Court Road, she played 
Mrs. Montressor in Tom Taylor’s ‘ An Un- 
equal Match.’ 

Miss Litton first achieved distinguished 
success when she appeared in old comedy. 
In 1878 she took the theatre attached to t he 
Royal Aquarium at Westminster, which she 
subsequently called the Imperial, and began 
with a fairly strong company a series of re- 
vivals of so-called classic pieces. She herself 
played Lady Teazle, Lydia Languish, Olivia 
m the * Vicar of Wakefield,’ and Miss Hard- 
castle. Without ever attaining a thorough 
mastery of her art., she displayed in these 
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characters much brightness aiul refinement. 
Breadth of style she never reached, and her 
voice was hard and not too sympathetic. So 
pleasant and gracious, however, was her pre- 
sence, and so easy were her movements, that 
even in parts out of her range she inspired 
interest and sympathy. Her Miss Hard- 
ens tie* a bewitching performance, was re- 
peated 137 nights at the Imperial, and her 
Rosalind in ‘As you like it,’ after being 
| layed one hundred nights at the same house, 
was transferred for a summer season in 1880 
to Drury Lane. Her company included at 
the house last named Mr. Herman Vezin 
( Jaques), Mr. Lionel Rrough (Touchstone), 
Mr. W. barren (Adam), Air. Kyrle Bellow 
( Orlando), and Miss .Sylvia Ilodson (Audrey). 
A character in which she was seen to even 
greater advantage was Peggy in an alteration 
of the ‘ Country Girl,’ which was given some- 
what later at afternoon representations at the 
Gaiety. 1 n October 1880 Miss Lit ton opened 
us manager the new Theatre Royal, Glasgow. 
On 6 Aug. 1881 at Drury Lane she played 
Eve de Malvoisie, a French siren, in ‘ Youth/ 
by Messrs. Pettitt and Harris. She played, 
14 Jan. 1883, at the Globe in the ‘ Cynic * of 
Mr. Herman C. Merivale, and 25 March was 
the original Yere Herbert in Mr. II. Hamil- 
ton’s adaptation of Ouida’s novel of ‘ Moths.’ 
The last impersonation was excellent. Signs 
of serious illness had then declared them- 
selves, and she was soon compelled to quit 
the stage. She had married Mr. Wybrow 
Robertson, by whom she had two children, a 
boy and a girl, and with her husband and 
family she withdrew to Ascot, where, though 
buoyed up by hope of returning to t he stage, 
her health gradually failed. She died at her 
town house, 6 Alfred Place, W., South Ken- 
sington, on 1 April 1884. 

[Personal recollections, extending ovor her 
artistic career ; Pascoo's Dramatic List ; Era 
newspaper ,6 April 1884; Era Almanack, various 
years; Dutton Cook’s Nights at the Play; E. 
Stirling’s Old Drury Lane.] J. K. 

LIULF or LIGULF (d. 1080), Angio- 
iSaxon nobleman, was the friend of Walcher, 
bishop of Durham. Nothing is known of his 
parentage, but he claimed large possessions 
in many parts of England by hereditary right 
(Flok. Wra. s.a. 1080). He married Eald- 
gyth, a daughter of Ealdred, earl of Nor- 
thumbria. The lady was first cousin to Gos- 
patrie, earl of Northumberland (1007-1072) 
[q. v.], and sister of yEthelfhed, the mother 
of 'Waltheof, his successor, 1072-85 (Sym. 
Dunelm. ed. Ilinde, p. 02). Florence of 
'Worcester says that Liulf retired to Durham 
with his men because of the depredations of 


the Normans, and because of his devotion to 
St. Cuthbert, who was wont, so he used to 
tell Archbishop Aldred [q. v.], to appear to 
him. As the friend of Bishop Walcher he 
excited the envy of Leobwine, the bishop’s 
| chaplain, who, indignant at the share Liulf 
j had in all the bishop’s councils and exaspe- 
rated by a rebuke, at length plotted Liulfs 
death. Leobwine was joined- in the plot by 
Gilbert, a Lotharingian and kinsman of the 
bishop, who had committed Northumbria to 
his charge. Leobwine and Gilbert marched 
to the vill where Liulf lived and killed him, 
with most of his household, in 1080. In re- 
venge for this murder, Walcher, who was 
believed to be privy to it, was himself slain 
at Gateshead. Liulf had two sons, Uhtred 
and Morkero; Morkero was placed by his 
cousin Waltheof in the monastery of J arrow 
during Liulfs lifetime ( ib . Ges.lleg. s.a. 1080; 
Monasticon, i. 236‘). 

[Simeon of Durham’s (les. Reg., ed. Hinde 
(Surtees Sue.), p. 98 ; Florence of Worcester, ed. 
Thorpe, p. 14.] M. B. 

LIVELY, EDWARD (1545 P-1605), 
Hebrew professor at Cambridge, born in or 
about 1545, was matriculated at Cambridge 
as a sizar of Trinity College in February 
156-1-5, and afterwards became a scholar of 
that house. In 1568-9 he graduated B.A. 
He was admitted a minor fellow of Trinity 
College on 24 Sept. 1571, and a major fellow 
on 18 April 1572. In the latter year he 
commenced M.A. (Cooper, Athence Cantabr. 
ii. 407, 554). In the dedication of his 
‘Chronologie of the Persian Monarchy’ he 
acknowledges that he owed his scholarship 
and fellowship, besides other greater benefits, 
to the good will of Archbishop Whitgift. 
During his residence in the university he 
received instruction in Hebrew from the 
famous John Drusius. About May 1576 he 
was unanimously elected regius professor 
of Hebrew, in spite of tho fact that Lord 
Burgh ley, chancellor of the university, had 
recommended the appointment of Philip 
Bignon. Ilis fellowship became vacant in 
or before 1578, when he married Catherine, 
daughter of Thomas Lorkin [q. v.], regius pro- 
fessor of physic. In 1584 Lively was one of 
four persons whom Archbishop Whitgift re- 
commended for the deanery of Peterborough. 
On 21 June 1602 ho was collated to a pre- 
bend in that cathedral (Lb Neve, Fasti , ed. 
Ilardy, ii. 545). 

He was one of tho fifty-four learned men 
appointed by King James in 1604 to make 
the ‘ authorised ’ translation of the Bible, and 
on 20 Sept, in that year he was presented by 
his majesty to the rectory of Purleigh, Essex, 
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at the instance of Archbishop Bancroft. Pre- 
viously he had always been in pecuniary 
difficulties, but he was now well provided 
for. lie died in 1605, and was buried on 
7 May at St. Edward’s, Cambridge. He left 
eleven children, ‘ destitute of necessaries for 
their maintenance.’ Ussher, Eyro, Pocock, 
and dataller spealc in eulogistic terms of 
Lively’s attainments as a Hebrew scholar. 

His works are : 1. ‘ Annotat iones in quinq. 
priores ex Minoribus Prophet is, cum Latina 
eorum interpretatione . . .ad norm am II e- 
braieje veritatis diligenter examinata,’ Lon- 
don, 1587, 12mo ; reprinted in Pearson’s 
‘ Critici Sacri,’ 1600. Dedicated to Sir Fran- 
cis Walsingham. 2. ‘A true Chronologie 
of the Times of the Persian Monarchic and 
after to tho destruction of Ierusulem by the 
Romanes. Wherein by the way briefly is 
handled the day of Christ his birth : with a 
declaration of the Angel Gabriels message to 
Daniel in the end of his ninth chapter against 
the friuolous conceits of Matthew Beroald,’ 
London, 1597, 12mo. Dedicated to Arch- 
bishop Whitgift. 6. ‘ Commentat iones in Mar- 
tinium,’ manuscript in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library, EE. 6. 26. It is a commen- 
tary on the Hebrew Grammar of Peter Mar- 
tini us. 4. ‘Treatise touching the canonical 
Books of the Old Testament,’ manuscript in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, F. 106. 
5. ‘ Chronologia it Mundo condito ad aunum 
3598,’ 2 vols., manuscript in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, F. 88, 89. 

[Funeral Sermon by Thomas Play fore, D.D. ; 
Addit. MSS. 3Q£8 f. 235), 5820 ff. 36, 43, 44, 
5875 f. 10 ; Ames's Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), 
pp. 1149, 1293 ; Anderson’s Annals of the Bible, 
li. 375; Bakor MS. 28, f. 170; Clarke’s Lives, 
1683, p. 3 ; Bucket's Life of Archbishop Wil- 
liams, i. 9, 10; Parr’s Life and Letters of Arch- 
bishop Ussher, pp. 2, 3, 369, 378, 599, 601,603 ; 
Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, 1779, pp. 332, 333; 
Plume’s Life of Hacket, p. vi ; Strype's Parker, 
p. 470, fol. ; Strype’s Whitgift, pp. 171, 590, fol.'J 

T. C. 

LIVERPOOL, Earls op. [See Jen kin- 
son, Charles, 1727-1808, first Earl ; Jen- 
xinson, Robert Banks, 1770-1828, second 
Earl; Jknkinson, Charles Cecil Cope, 
1784-1851, third Earl.] 

LIVERSEEGE, HENRY (1803-1832), 
painter, was born on 4 Sept. 1 803 at Man- 
chester, where his father was employed in a 
cotton-mill. Neglected by his father, he 
owed his early education to an uncle, and 
was encouraged to pursue the profession of 
an artist, for which no showed an early pro- 
clivity. His earliest attempts at painting 
were in portraiture, but he soon devoted him- 
self to romantic or supernatural subjects. 


lie also excelled as an amateur actor and 
was devoted to the stage. Some small pic- 
tures of ‘ Bunditti ’ exhibit ed in Manchester 
in 1827 attracted notice, and about the end 
of that year he came to London to study at 
the British Museum, and also to copy the 
| works of old masters at the British Institu- 
; tion. Through some informality in his ap- 
[ plication, he failed to obtain admission as a 
st udent of the Koval Academy. He returned 
to Manchester in 1828 and resumed portrait- 
painting, but in that year he exhibited at 
Birmingham ‘Hudibras in the Stocks,’ and 
at the Royal Academy in London, ‘ Wild- 
rake presenting Col. Everard’s Challenge to 
Charles II ’ (now in t lie possession of Mr. W. 
Barclay Squire), lie visited London again 
in 1829, but in 1830 returned to Manchester, 
where his mother died, lie paid one more 
visit to London, where he was patronised by 
the Duke of Devonshire. Liverseego suffered 
through life from ill-health, which produced 
a nervous and despondent manner; after re- 
turning to Manchester in 1831 his health 
completely broke down, and he died on 
13 Jan. 1832, in his twenty-ninth year. He 
was buried in St. Luke’s churchyard, Man- 
chester. 

Liverseego was a painter of some promise, 
and his small pictures have much dramatic 
force, though they show defects of drawing, 
and have not preserved their colour. Among 
the best were ‘ The Recruit,’ ‘ Catherine Sey- 
ton,’ ‘ The Grave-diggers’ (engraved by S. 
Smith), ‘Captain Mocheathin Prison,’ ‘Bene- 
dicitfi * (purchased by Charles Heath and en- 
graved in ‘The Keepsake,’ 1833), and ‘Don 
Quixote reading in his Study.’ A set of 
thirty-five mezzotint engravings from his 
pictures was published in 1875, with a por- 
trait engraved from a painting by his friend 
William Bradley. Another portrait appeared 
in Arnold’s ‘ Library of the Fine Arts’ for 
February 1832. 

[Arnold’s Library of the Fine Arts, iii. 147 ; 
Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; biography prefixed 
to Engravings from tho Works of Henry Liver- 
seoge.J L. C. 

LIVESAY, RICHARD (d. 1823?), por- 
trait. and landscape painter, w r as a pupil of 
Benjamin West, and commenced his career 
in London, exhibiting for the first time at 
the Royal Academy in 1776. Between 1777 
and 1785 he lodgecl with Hogarth’s widow 
in Leicester Fields, and executed for her a 
series of facsimiles of drawings by Hogarth, 
among them the seven illustrating the well- 
known ‘Tour,’ published in 1782; Being 
engaged by West t o copy pictures at Windsor, 
Livesay went to reside there about 1790, 
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and gave lessons in drawing to some of the 
royal children. While at Windsor he was 
much employed in painting portraits of young 
Etonians, generally small whole-lengths, and 
an interesting picture by him of ‘ Eton Boys 
going to Montom ’ is in the possession of the 
college, to which it was presented by the 
Duke hi Newcastle in 1891. In 1796, hav- 
ing been appointed drawing-master to the 
Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, Livesay 
removed to Port sea; there he painted some 
of the English warships and their French 
prizes, and in 1800 published a set of four 
plates of the reviews of the Isle of Wight 
volunteers, aquatinted by Wells. On an ad- 
dress card which he issued at that time he 
described himself as ‘Portrait, Landscape, 
and Marine Painter, Drawing-Master to the 
Royal Academy, Portsmouth, 61 Hanover 
Street, Port sea.’ Livesay painted a large 
picture of the review 'of the Hertfordshire 
volunteers by the king in Hatfield Park, 
13 June 1800, which was engraved by J. C. 
Stadler, and now hangs in Lord Salisbury’s 
town house, 20 Arlington Street. Livesay 
was an exhibitor at the Royal Academy of 

} )ortraits and domestic subjects up to 1821 ; 
lis ‘Genius and Industry,’ ‘Cottage Spin- 
sters,’ and ‘Young Foresters’ were mezzo- 
tinted by G. Dawe and J. Murphy, and his 
portraits of Queen Charlotte, Dr. Willis, 
George Byng, M.P., Dr. Fothergill, Sir 
Thomas Louis, bart., and others, have been 
engraved. 1 1 is portrait of the Earl of Charle- 
mont is in the National Portrait Gallery. 
Livesay is said to have died at Southsea 
about 1823, but the fact is not recorded in 
the burial registers of Portsmouth or Port- 
sea. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1880; Holland’s Catalogue of 
Pictures at Ilatlleld House, 1891 ; Anderdon’s 
Royal Academy Catalogues in Brit. Mus. vol. iv. 
No. 1556.] F. M. O’D. 

LIVESEY, JAMES (1625 P-1682), divine, 
was born about 1625 (he describes himself 
as having completed his fifty-second year on 
6 April 1677). He was appointed minister of 
Turton, near Bolton in Lancashire, in 1650, 
but in 1651 removed to Atherton or Chow- 
bent in the adjoining parish of Leigh. He 
remained there till 1657, when he was pre- 
sented by the dean and chapter of Christ 
Church, Oxford, to the vicarage of Great 
Budworth, Cheshire. His name is omitted 
from the list of the vicars of Great Budworth, 
given in Ormerod’s ‘History of Cheshire,’ 
both old and new editions, and he is also said ! 
in other publications to have been ejected 
thence in 1662, but to have continued to 


live in the parish. This is inaccurate, as he 
held that important vicarage till his death 
in February 1081-2. lie married, about 1052, 
Elizabeth, daughter of George C'hetham of 
j Turton Tower (brother of Humphrey Chet- 
j ham [q. v.] of Manchester), by whom he had 
! a large family. His works, three in number, 
j now all of great rarity, show him to have been 
! a man of good scholast ic attainments, 

| thoroughly familiar with Latin and Greek 
j writers, whom he quotes freely. He is de- 
! scribed as A.M. on the title of his last work, 
but not on the earlier ones. His name, 
however, is not to be found either at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, although he held a Christ 
Church living. 

His publications are : 1. ‘ Enchiridion 
Judicum ... a Sermon before the Judges 
... at Lancaster, March 26, 1655, together 
with Catastrophe M agnation ... a Sermon 
. . . at the Funeral of . . . John Atherton of 
Atherton, Esq. . , .,’ London, 1657. At the 
end of this volume are a number of verses on 
John Atherton’s death in English and Latin, 
by him and others, and a short treatise by 
him in Latin, ‘Series Deeretorum Dei,’ &c., 
dedicated to two well-known Lancashire 
clergymen. 2. ‘ Vt >xr](rt)fun, or The greatest. 
Loss ... a short Discourse occasioned by 
the . . . loss of . . . Mr. Humphrey Cliet- 
ham, who died at Turton Tower, Feb. 13 
1658-9 . . .,’ London, 1660. 3. ‘ n vtvfuiT- 

arroXoyin, or an Apology for the Power and 
Liberty of the Spirit ... in three Sermons 
preacht at Great Budworth . . .,’ London, 
1674. 

[Martindale’s Autobiog. (Chetham Soc.), p. 
220 n. ; Nonconformity in Cheshire, p. 401 (both 
inaccurate) ; Great Budworth registers, wills, 
copies of his works, &c.] J. P. E. 

LIVESEY, JOSEPH (1794-1884), tem- 
perance advocate and philanthropist, bom on 
5 March 1794 at Walton, near Preston, Lan- 
cashire, lost both his parents at the age of 
seven, and was brought up as a weaver by 
his grandfather, Joseph Livesey. ' Tho hard- 
ships of his early life continued till after his 
marriage in 1815 with Jane Williams, when 
he removed to Preston, and abandoned his 
trade of weaving for the business of a cheese- 
factor. This calling he pursued successfully 
in Preston until his death. He engaged ener- 
getically in municipal politics, nlled many 
public posts, and was a leader in every kind 
of philanthropic effort, specially identifying 
himself with the teetotal movement. He 
died on 2 Sept. 1884, leaving a large family. 

From January 1831 to December 1833 
Livesey brought out 1 The Moral Reformer/ 
a monthly magazine, price 6d., in which he 
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attempted to provido cheap and elevating 
reading. It ceased because Livesey was 
anxious to advocate teetotal principles, and 
for that purpose issued in January 18.34 the 
‘ Preston Temperance Advocate/ monthly, 
price 1 d. This was the first teetotal pub- 
lication produced in England. Livesey con- 
ducted it for four years, when it passed into 
other hands, and finally became the organ 
of the National Temperance League. In 
January 1838 the ‘ Moral Reformer’ was re- 
vived, and continued till February 1839. In 
1841 Livesey engaged in the agitat ion against 
the com laws. From December 18 11 till the 
repeal of the laws he issued ‘The Struggle’ 
weekly, price halfpenny. The influence of 
the 235 numbers issued was most valuable 
to the repealers (Moklky, (' obden , People’s 
edit. p. 29). From August 1851 t ill May 1852 
he issued the ‘Teel otal Progressionist / and in 
January 1867 commenced a penny monthly, 
the ‘Staunch Teetotaler/ which was continued 
for two years. From 1844 to 1859, under 
the management of Livesey and his sons, the 
‘ Preston Guardian/ issued weekly, became 
the leading North Lancashire paper. In 1881 
Livesey published his reminiscences, under 
the title of ‘The Autobiography of Joseph 
Livesey/ Preston, 1881 ; 2nd edit. London, 
1885, a striking record of untiring diligence 
and sturdy self-help. Liveseyavas also author 
of numerous tracts and lectures. 

[James Weston’s Joseph Livesey, the Story of 
his Life, 1884 ; J. Pearce’s Life and Teachings 
of Joseph Livesey, 1885 (pp. clviii-lxiu for a 
list of his writings).] K. B. 

LIVESEY, Sm MICH AE 1 , (1011-1 663 ?), 
regicide, born in 161 1 , was only son of Gabriel 
Livesey of Ilollingbourne, Kent, by his second 
wife, Anne, daughter of Sir Michael Sondes, 
knt.,of Throwley in t he same county (Berry, 
County Genealogies , ‘ Kent/ p. 1 97). In 1627 
he was created a baronet, and afterwards 
fixed his residence at. East Church, Isle of 
At the outbreak of the civil war 
sides with the parliament. The' 
royal proclamation of 8 Nov. 1642 excepted 
liim from the .general pardon olfered to tho 
county of Kent os being a ‘ traitor and stirrer 
of sedition ’ (Rushworth, Jlist. Coll. pt. iii. 
vol. ii. p. 64). Ho, however, organised Kent 
for the parliament, for which he was thanked 
and ordered by an ordinance passed on 
21 Nov. to aid the four deputy-lieutenants 
for Sussex in putting that county into the 
like posture of defence. One of his acts was 
to seize and send up to parliament, about 
December 1642, the loyalist high sheriff of 
Kent, Sir "William Brockham, who intended 
as soon as Livesey absented himself from 


the county to raise an army for the king by 
power of his com mission. Livesey, who was 
colonel of the Kentish horse, subsequently 
joined the parliamentary forces in taking 
Chichester (Vicars, Parliamentary Chronicle, 
pt. i. pp. 224, 235). The weald cf Kent was 
specially placed in his control, and in July 
1643 he took Yalding, Avhich was garrisoned 
for the king (ih. pt. iii. pp. 14-15). During 
the same year he was present, at the siege of 
Arundel. In more important engagements 
Livesey showed himscli to be lacking in the 
qualitiesof a soldier. At 1 hcbattleof Cheriton 
Down, on 29 March 1644, he deliberately ran 
away. His overbearing demeanour, combined 
with his cowardice and incapacity, made him 
so generally disliked that his major, Anthony 
Weldon, preferred several articles of com- 
plaint against him. In revenge Livesey tried 
to have Weldon and his troop transferred 
to tho army of Sir Richard Grenville ( Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1644, pp. 171-2). Ho 
also quarrelled with his general, Sir William 
Waller, and did his best, to harass him by 
detaching the Kentish horse from his army, 
lie was consequently summoned to attend 
the committee of both kingdoms in July 1644 
(ih. 1644, pp. 376-7,384), but his social in- 
fluence was very great, and the committee, 
after treating him with great deference, 
merely requested him to return with his 
regiment to Abingdon (it). 1644, p. 423). 
In April 1645 Livesey was quartered at 
Sevenoaks, and refused to obey an order to 
join the army of Sir Thomas Fairfax, and 
encouraged his men to mutiny (ih. 1644- 
1 645). On 15 Sept, following he was elected 
M.P. for Queenborough, Kent, in place of 
William Harrison, declared ‘ disabled to sit.’ 
In December 1647 lie quelled disturbances 
at Canterbury with a force of t wo thousand 
men ( Cal. Clarendon State Papers, i. 424), 
and during this and the following year was 
busily engaged in reorganising the Kentish 
horse (Carter, llelation, 1650, p. 95). Upon 
being appointed a commissioner to try tho 
king, ho attended every day of the trial and 
signed the warrant. In May 1659 Livesey 
declined Lenthall’s summons to return to 
his place in the Long parliament, on the 
ground of ill-health (letter in Tanner MS. 
LI. 60); but on 28 Jan. 1659-60 he was 
nominated a commissioner of the admiralty 
and navy ( Commons ’ Journals , vii. 825). 
At the Restoration he escaped to the Low 
Countries. In a letter from William Smith 
to John Langley, dated 12 Oct. 1660, Livesey 
is said to have been cut to pieces by the 
Dutch boors, upon being denounced os one 
of the king’s murderers by a gentleman 
whom he had formerly ‘ highly abused’ in 
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Kent (Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. p. 174). 
He appears, however, to have been at Am- 
heim along with John Desborough [q. v.j 
in September 10G3, and in the ensuing 
October was reported to have landed at Ply- 
mouth from Mardike ( Cal. State Paper s, 
Horn. 1 663-4, pp. 266, 309). An act of par- 
liament passed for his attainder and the for- 
feiture of all his lands, which were granted 
to James, duke of York. His widow Eliza- 
beth retired <0 Maidstone, and was dead by 
27 Feb. 1666, when her estate was adminis- 
tered by her daughter, Deborah Livesey 
(Probate Art Book, P. 0. ( ’. 1666). Another 
daughter Anne was married to Sir Robert 
Sprignall, hart., of 1 ligligate, Middlesex (Cal. 
State Paper s, Dom. 1668-9, p. 292). 

[Burke's Extinct, baronetage, p. 317 ; Declara- 
tion of Colonel Anthony Weldon, 1019; Sussex 
■Archaeological Collections, v. 35, 78.] G. (!. 

LIVING, LYFING, ELFSTAN, or 
ETHELSTAN (d. 1020), archbishop of 
Canterbury, was consecrated to the see of 
Wells in 999, and was appointed by Ethelred 
the Unready [q. v.] to Canterbury, in suc- 
cession to yElfheah [q. v.] or Alpliege. lie 
is said to have received the pall from Bene- 
dict VIII (Gekvase). Godwin states that he 
was kept in prison by the Danes for seven 
months. This statement is evidently founded 
on a misunderstanding of a passage in the 
‘ Gesta Pontificum,’ which refers to his pre- 
decessor. Dean Hook says that it is an His- 
torical fact that, he fled from England, but 
there seems to be no authority for this as- 
sertion. He must have taken a large part 
in framing the laws published with his ap- 
proval in the witcnagemot of 1014; they 
are mainly ecclesiastical. He crowned Ed- 
mund Ironside [q. v.] in 1016, and Canute 
[q.v.J in January 1017. He is said to have 
been an active prelate and a wise and reli- 
gious man, and to have enriched his church 
with noble ornaments. Eivingdied on 12 June 
1020, and was buried in his cathedral church. 

[Godwin, Do Pracsulihus, p. 54 ; Hook’s Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, i. 471 ; Kemble’s Codox 
Dipl. Nos. 703, 727, 730 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) • 
A.-S. Chron. ann. 1013, 1020 (Rolls Sor.); Ger- 
vaso of Canterbury, i. 14, 24, ii. 65, 361 (Rolls 
Ser.) ; Will, of Malmesbury’s Gesta Pont iff, 
pp. 33, 34 (Rolls Scr.)] W. H. 

LIVING or LYFING (d. 1046), bishop 
of Crediton, was a monk of St. Swithun’s, 
Winchester, and became abbot of Tavistock 
in Devonshire. Canute [q. v.j held him in 
high esteem, took him with lmn on his pil- 
grimage to Rome, and when the king left 
Rome sent him home with his famous letter 


to the English people. On Living’s return 
to England he was consecrated bishop of 
Crediton in 1027. He further obtained from 
the king a promise that on the death of his 
uncle Brihtwold, bishop of Cornwall, ho 
should receive Brihtwold’s bishopric also, and 
so merge the see of Cornwall in that of Cre- 
diton. It is not certain when Briht wold's 
death took place, and this arrangement was 
carried out, possibly not until 1043 (Fto- 
KKNCE, i. App. p. 238), though an earlier date 
is more probable. From King Harold (called 
llarefoot) [q. v.] he further obtained in 1038 
t he see of Worcester, -which he held in plu- 
rality .^11 e was wit h Harold in his last sick- 
ness ( K KMnr.i;, Codex Diphmaticns, No. 768). 
Me was a si renuous adherent of Earl Godwin, 
and being an eloquent speaker was of much 
service to the earl, in common with whom 
lie was in 1 0 10 accused of being concerned 
in the death of .El fred the jctbeling. There- 
upon Ilarthacnut [see HardecanitteJ took 
his bishopric from lum, but a year later Living 
regained it bypayingthekinga sum of money. 
He joined with Godwin in promoting the 
election of Edward the Confessor in 1042, 
and was no doubt one of the embassy sent to 
invite him to accept t he crown ( Norman Con- 
quest, ii. 7 ; Vita Eadwardi, 11. 195, 196). 
He died on 23 March 1046, and was buried 
at Tavistock. There his memory was held 
in honour, for he had been a liberal bene- 
factor to t he house, and William of Malmes- 
bury records that down to his time the monks 
regularly chanted psalms for the bishop’s 
repose;, lie is described as a man of great 
prudence and capacity, anddiis eloquence is 
noticed by the Worcester chronicler. He 
was evidently a worldly-minded, greedy, and 
unscrupulous man. W il liam pf Malmesbury 
says that old men had told him that the 
bishop’s death was accompanied by an evil 
portent. 

[Oliver’s Bishops of Exotor, p. 5 ; Freeman’s 
Norman Conquest, i. 563, 575, ii. xxix, 81-3 ; 
Anglia Sami, i. 473; Iladdan and Stubbs’s 
Councils and Eccl. Docs. i. 688 ; Dugdale’s Mon- 
asticon, ii. 490; A.-S. Chron. ann. 1038, 1044, 
1045, 1047 (Rolls Sor.); Flor. Wig. i. 183, 193, 
199, 238 ( Engl. Hist. Soc. ) ; Will, of Malmesbury’s 
Gesta Regum, ii. cc. 182, 188 (Rolls Ser.), and 
Gesta Pontiff. pp. 200, 201 (Rolls Ser.); Kemble’s 
Codox Dipl. (Engl. Hist. Soc.) Nos. 768,760,764, 
765 ; Vita Eadw. 11. 195, 196 ap. Lives of Edw. 
the Conf. pp. 394, 305 (Rolls Ser.)] W. H. 

LIVINGSTONE. Sir ALEXANDER 
(d. 1450 ?), of Callendar, guardian of James II 
of Scotland, was eldest son of Sir John 
Livingstone of Callendar, who was killed 
at. the battle of Homildon on 14 Sept. 1402. 
His mother was a daughter of Menteith 
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of Carse. On 2 3 Feb. 1423-4 lie received 
a safe-conduct till 30 April as hostage for 
James I at Durham (Cal. Documents re- 
lating to Scotland, iv. entry 942). lie was 
also one of tho jury at the trial of Murdac, 
duke of Albany, in 1424. After the assassi- 
nation of James I in 1437 Livingstone seems 
to have been entrusted with the guardianship 
of the infant prince James 11. To frustrate 
the designs of Sir William Crichton [q. v.], 
he aided tho queen in removing the prince 
to Stirling in 1439. Shortly afterwards he 
came to terms with Crichton, and on 3 Aug. 
he forcibly entered the queen’s chamber at 
Stirling, and placed her under restraint ; hut 
difficulties were finally arranged between 
them, and by a solemn indenture of 4 Sept. 
Livingstone was to retain the custody of the 
king till his majority (Acta Pari. Scot. ii. 54). 

In 1443 Livingstone entered into a coali- 
tion with the Douglases against. Crichton, 
and although through the influence of the 
Douglases he was in 1445 denounced a rebel 
and imprisoned, he gained his liberty on pay- 
ment of a large sum of money, and was sub- 
sequently restored to the king’s favour. In 
1449 he was appointed justiciary of Scotland. 
The same year he was named one of the com- 
missioners to England, and on 18 Sept, he 
signed a prorogation of the truce t ill 19 Nov. 
following (Cal. Documents relating to Scot- 
land, iv. entry 1210). Towards the close 
of tho year lie, however, fell again into dis- 
favour, and was imprisoned in Blackness, 
while his son Alexander, at a parliament | 
held at Edinburgh on 19 Jan. 1449-50, was 
condemned to bwexecuted on the Castle Hill. 


father making submission to the regent on 
22 May 1573-1, he was relieved of the bonds 
which along with his mother he had entered 
into for the deliverance of the house of Cal- 
| lendar ( Jleg. P. C. Scoff, ii. 351). In September 
' 1 579 he accompanied the king from Stirlingto 
' Edinburgh, on the occasion of his royal entry 
: (Calderwood, iii. 457). On 24 Sept. 158*0 
he was chosen a lord of the bedchamber 
( Peg. P. C. Scotl. iii. 323). He was a member 
of the assize for the trial of Morton in 1581, 
and subsequently remained a steadfast sup- 
porter of Esm6 Stuart, duke of Lennox. When 
the duke was compelled to depart from Edin- 
burgh on 5 Sept. 1582, Livingstone accom- 
panied him westwards to Glasgow (Calder- 
woon, iii. 348). Ho was also connected with 
the conspiracy of the duke on 30 Nov. to 
seize Edinburgh (ih. p. 091 ). When the duke 
finally departed for France on 20 Dec. fol- 
lowing, Livingstone accompanied him thither 
(if), p. 693); but after the duke’s death on 
26 May of the following year he returned to 
Scotland (ib. p. 715). For his promptit ude 
in taking possession of Stirling Castle on 
22 April 1584, after it. had been vacated by 
the Ruthven raiders, before ‘ any other force 
came thereto/ he was declared to have done 
good and acceptable service (Peg. P. C. Scotl. 
iii. 662). lie succeeded his father as Lord 
Livingstone in 1592. 

Although he was in all likelihood con- 
cerned in the treasonable negotiations with 
Spain, he was on 31 Oct. 1593 appointed a 
member of the commission for the trial of 
the Earls of Angus, Huntly, and Erroll for 
the same treasonable conduct (ib. v. 104 ; 


About the father nothing further is known. 

By a daughter of Dundas of Dundas ho 
had two sons — Sir James Livingstone of Cal- 
lendar, and Alexander, ancestor of the Liv- 
ingstones of D unipace — and two daughters, 
Janfet, married to Sir James Hamilton of 
Cadzow, and Elizabeth to James Dundas of 
Dundas. 

[Auchinleck Chron. ; Histories of Booce, Major, 
and Lindsay of Fitscottie ; Exchequer Bolls of j 
Scotland, vol. iii.; Cal. Documents relating to 
Scotland, vol. iv. ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), ii. 124.] T. F. H. 

LIVINGSTONE, ALEXANDER, 
seventh Lord Livingstone and first Earl ok 
Linlithgow (d. 1622), was tho eldest son of 
William, sixth lord Livingstone [q.v.], by his 
wife Agnes, second daughter of the third Lord 
Fleming. He supported the queen’s party, 
and was taken prisoner at tho capture of the 
castle of Dumbarton on 2 May 1571 (Cal- 
DBRW 00 D, History , iii. 57), but appears to have 
soon afterwards obtained his liberty. On his 


Calderwood, v. 278), and he signed the ‘act 
of abolition’ in their favour on 26 Nov. (Peg. 
P. C. Scotl. v. 108). On 18 Jan. 1593—4 he was 
named a commissioner of taxation (ib. p. 116), 
and in May 1594 he was chosen a lorn of the 
articles (Calderwood, v. 830). At the bap- 
tism of Prince Henry on the 23rd of the fol- 
lowing August he carried the towel (ib. p. 
344). In November 1 596 the care of the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth was entrusted to him and Lady 
Livingstone. To this the kirk authorities 
objected, on the ground that Lady Living- 
stone was a papist ; but the king replied 
evasively that unless Lady Livingstone sa- 
tisfied the kirk, she should not be allowed to 
come near his daughter, but that, he could 
not refuse to ‘ concredit her to the Lord 
Livingstone, who wns a man known of good 
religion ’ (ib. p. 452). Lady Livingstone did 
not satisfy the kirk, and her guardianship of 
the young princess was one of the standing 
grievances of the kirk. She is, however, de- 
scribed in 1606 as * liowbeit an obstinate 
Papist, but now a zealous professor’ (ib. vi. 
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375). On 3 Dec. 1596 Livingstone found 
security ‘ for doing his duty in keeping of the 
princess’ (I?ey. P. C. Scotl. v. 343). He was 
chosen oneofthe members ofthe privy council, 
on its reconstitution in December 1598 (ib. 
p. 600). In March 1000 he had a charter of 
noro damns of the barony of Oallendar, in 
which, the town of Falkirk was erected into 
a free burgh of barony. On 25 Dee. of the 
same year lie was, on the occasion of the 
baptism of Prince Charles, created Earl of 
Lin! itligow, Lord Livingstone and Oallendar. ! 
lie and I aidy Livingstone remained guard ians j 
of the Princess Elizabeth until the departure j 
of King James to London in 1603, and after 
the princess was restored to the king at 
Windsor an act was passed discharging them 
of their duty, and of their dutiful care and 
service in that behalf (ib, vi. 577). In July [ 
1604 the earl was appointed one of the com- j 
missioners for a union with England. In 
1621 he voted, through his procurator, against 
the five articles of Perth. lie died on 2 April 
1 . 022 . 

By his wife, Eleanor Hay, only daughter 
of Alexander, seventh earl of Erroll, he had 
three sons — John, master of Livingstone, 
Alexander, second earl of Linlithgow, and 
James, earl of Callander (d. 1074) [q. v.] — 
and two daughters : Anne, married to Alex- 
ander, sixth earl of Eglinton, and Margaret to 
John, second earl of Wigton. 

[Histories of ('alder wood and Spotiswood ; 
Hist, of James the Sext (Bannatyno Club) ; 
Moysie’s Memoirs (Bannatyne Club) ; Reg. P. C. 
Scotl. vols. ii-ix. ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), i. 126-7.] T. F. II. 

LIVINGSTONE, CHARLES (1821- 
1873), missionary and traveller, brother of 
Dr. David Livingstone [q.v.l was born at 
Blantyre in Lanarkshire on 28 Feb. 1821. He 
attended the local school and worked with 
his brother in the cotton-factory of H. Mon- 
teith & Co., from which he moved to a lace 
factory at Hamilton. He devoted his leisure 
time to study, and became a Sunday-school 
teacher. In 1840 he emigrated to the Western 
States of America, and became a student at 
a training college for missionaries. In 1847 he 
entered the Union Theological College, New 
York City, from which he took his degree in 
1850. Dr. Storrs of Massachusetts took a 
deep interest in him, and obtained for him a 
pastoral charge in that state. In April 1857 
he came to England on leave of absence, and 
met his brother David, fresh from his dis- 
coveries in Central Africa, who induced him, 
not without a struggle, to leave his family 
and his flock in America, and to join the 
Zambesi expedition. Through many priva- 


tions and difficulties he was the doctor’s 
faithful companion and assistant till 1863, 
when he was invalided home, and went to 
join his family in America. Ilis hoalth 
! would not, however, allow of his resuming 
j ministerial duties, and after writing out his 
: journal, lie came to meet his brother David 
in England, and assist him in preparing the 
work on the Zambesi for the press. In 
October 1874 he accepted the appointment 
of her majesty’s consul at Fernando Po, and 
in 1867 the Rights of Renin and Biafra, in- 
cluding the mouths of the Niger, were added 
by Lord Stanley to his consular district. 
Ilis upright and consistent Christian life 
gave him great influence with the chief, 
whom he persuaded to abolish many cruel 
and heathenish customs. He visited the 
Okrikas, a savage cannibal tribe, and his visit 
resulted in great good to them. Ho died near 
Lagos, 28 Oct. 1873, of African fever. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, 1874, vol. xxxiii.] R. H. V. 

LIVINGSTONE, CHARLOTTE 

MARIA, Countess op Newburgh (d. 
1755). [See under Radclikke, Charles, 
titular Earl of Dekwentwateb.] 

LIVINGSTONE, DAVID (1813-1873), 
African missionary and explorer, was born 
at Rlantyre, Lanarkshire, on 19 March 1813. 
His great-grandfather fell at the battle of 
. C ulloden fight ing for the Stuarts. His grand- 
father was a small farmer at Ulva in the 
Hebrides, who, finding his farm insufficient 
to support a numerous family, moved in 1792 
to Blantyre in Lanarkshire, About seven miles 
from Glasgow, whore he found employment 
in the cotton-factory of H. Montoith & Co. 
His sons became clerks in the same factory, 
but, with the exception of Neil, all entered 
either the army or navy during the war with 
France. Neil, after serving an apprentice- 
ship to David Hunter, a tailor, married in 
1810 his daughter Agnes, oventually became 
a small tea-dealer, and spent his life at Blan- 
tyre and Hamilton. He was a religious man, 
and for the last twenty years of his life held, 
the office of deacon of an independent church 
at Hamilton. He had five sons and two 
daughters, and set them a consistent example 
of piety, while the mother, a delicate woman, 
with a flow of good spirits, did her best to 
make the two ends meet. 

David was Neil Livingstone’s seOQhd son, 
and at the age of ten was sent to thebotton- 
factory as a ‘ piecer.’ With his first earnings . 
he purchased Ruddiman’s ‘ Rudiments of 
Latin,’ and for some years studied at an even- 
ing school, and at home until late at night, 
although he had to be at the facto|y at six 
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o’clock in the morning. He thus mastered 
Virgil and Horace, and read all that came 
in his "way. He contrived to read in the 
factory by plaoing his book on the spinning- 
jenny, so that he could catch sentences as 
he passed at his work. lie studied botany, 
zoology, and geology, and spent bis few holi- 
days in scouring the country with his brothers 
in search of scientific specimens. Although 
Neil Livingstone duly instructed his children 
in the doctrines of Christianity, David posi- 
tively disliked religious reading until he 
met with Dick’s ‘ Philosophy of Religion ’ 
and ‘ Philosophy of a Future St ate,’ and i t was 
not until his twentieth year that he became 
conscious of strong religious convictions. 
As he himself relates, ‘ In the glow of love 
which Christianity inspires I soon resolved 
to devote my life to the alleviat ion of human ! 
misery.’ An appeal by Charles (J utzlaff, t he | 
medical missionary to China, drew his j 
thoughts to that country, and he determined j 
to obtain a medical education to qualify him- j 
solf for work there. At nineteen he had 
become a cotton-spinner, and bis wages were 
large enough to sup] tort him while attend- 
ing the medical class in Anderson College, 
the Greek class in Glasgow University in 
winter, andtlie divinity lectures of Dr. Ward- 
law iu summer. While attending the univer- 
sity session of 1833-7 he, in company with 
Lyon (now Lord ) Playfair and the brothers 
James and William Thomson (now Lord 
Kelvin), was instructed in the use of tools 
by Mr. James Young, assistant to the pro- 
fessor of chemistry. 'In the course of his 
second session college Livingstone ollered 
liis services to tho London Missionary So- 
ciety, which he selected on account of its 
unsectarian character. In September 1838 
he went to London, passed a preliminary 
examination, and wus scut with Joseph 
Moore (afterwards missionary at Tahiti, and 
a friend and correspondent of Livingstone) 
to the Rev. Richard Cecil at Chipping On- 
gar in Essex for some months’ probation. 
On its completion he returned to London and' 
devoted hithself to medical and scientific 
* study. lie placed himself under the guidance 
of J. Risdon Bennett (afterwards president 
of the Itoyal College of Physicians), and 
walked the hospitals. While pursuing his 
studies ip London he acquired the friend- 
ship of Professor Owen and George Wilson. 

The ' opium war prevented Livingstone 
from going to China, and meeting Dr. Robert 
Moffat fq. v.], the South African missionary, 
in Lbnqjbn, he was led to select that country 
for his labours. He was admitted a licen- 
tiate of the Faculty of Phy sicians and Sur- 
geons i% Glasgow University in the begin- 
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ning of November 1840 ; on 20 Nov. he was 
ordained a missionary in Albion Chapel, 
London ; and on 8 Dec. he embarked in the 
ship George, under Captain Donaldson, for 
; the Cape of Good Hope. He put in at Rio 
de Janeiro, where he had his only glimpse 
of the American cont inent. The captain in- 
structed him in the use of the quadrant and 
in taking lunar observations. After a de- 
tention of a month at Cape Town he pro- 
ceeded to Algoa Bay, and landed in Port 
Elizabeth in May. On 31 duly 1841 he 
arrived by wagon at. Kuruman, in the Be- 
chunna country, the most northerly station 
of the society in South Africa, and the 
usual residence of Dr. Moflut, who was 
still absent in England; and in accordance 
with his instructions, he turned his atten- 
tion to the formation of a new station fur- 
ther north. Before the end of the year he 
made a journey of seven hundred miles with 
a brother-missionary, which confirmed his 
opinion as to the necessity of native labour 
in attempting to Christianise so vast a field, 
and which resulted iu a visit to the chief 
Setshele at Shokwane and the selection of 
a station 250 miles north of Kuruman as the 
most suitable spot for fresh operat ions. 

On 10 Feb. 1842 Livingstone set out on a 
second journey into the interior, and went t o 
Litubaruba, now Molepolole, in Bechuana- 
1 land, lie secluded himself from Europeans, 

; in order to acquire a knowledge of the native 
languages and to gain au insight into the 
life and habits of the Ba-kwena. He took 
with him two native members of the Kuru- 
man church, and two other natives to look 
after the wagon. He established friendly 
relations with several tribes, mastered one 
dialect, and commenced learning another. He 
investigated the geology, botany, and natural 
history of the country he traversed, which 
included part of the Kalahari desert, and re- 
turned in J line to Kurunmn. Here he re- 
mained for some months, journeying among 
the neighbouring tribes and taking part in 
the routine work of the station, such as' 
preaching, printing, prescribing for the sick, 
and building a chapel. In February 1848 
be again set out on a journey of four hundred 
miles among the tribes he had previously 
visited (Ila-katla, Ba-kwena, and others), 
journeying without knowing it to within a 
short distance of Lake Ngarni, and return- 
ing in June to Kuruman. In accordance 
with directions at length received from the 
society at home to found a new settlement, 
in the interior, Livingstone set out in August 
1843 with a brother-missionary and three 
English sportsmen, one of whom, Captain 
(afterwards Sir) Thomas Steele, proved a 

00 
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very constant friend. After a fortnight’s 
journey they arrived at Mabotsa in the Ba- 
katla country, which Livingstone had pre- 
viously selected for the station, and where lie 
had placed a native agent named Mebalwr. 
A large hut was erected and the new station 
started as a base for operations in the in- 
terior. Unfortunately, the ‘charming valley ’ 
Livingstone had selected for his new home 
was infested by lions; they attacked the 
herds in open day, and leaped into the cattle- 
pens by night. Livingst one encouraged t he 
faint-hearted people to destroy them, and 
accompanied them in a lion-hunt . Having 
wounded a lion within thirty yards, it sprang 
upon him and brought, him to the ground, 
crushing the hone of his left shoulder before 
it was despatched. For the rest of his life 
the use of his loft arm was restricted in con- 
sequence, and the wound caused him occa- 
sional suffering. 

In 1844 he married Mary, eldest daughter 
of Dr. Moffat , and took her to Mabotsa. 
She had been born and brought up in the 
co untry, was an expert in all household d uties, 
and of cult 11 rod tastes. At Mabotsa she took 
charge of the infant school, but owing to a 
disagreement with the missionary who had 
accompanied them, Livingstone in 1846 gave 
up the house he had built, the garden he had 
made, and the station he hud organised with 
much trouble and expense, and moved to 
Tshonuaue, forty miles further north, and 
the headquarters of tho Bechuana chief, 
Setshele, who showed an intelligent interest 
in Christianity. From Tshonuane Living- 
stone made a long journey eastwards to the 
Kashane Mountains, or Magaliesberg, through 
1 he heart of what is now the Transvaal State. 
On his return to Tshonuane his eldest son, 
Robert, was horn. Wlien Livingstone had 
finished the erection of a school, and had 
organised systematic instruction under na- 
tive teachers, he again travelled east, ac- 
companied by his wife and infant son. On 
his return in 1847, drought at Tshonuano 
compelled him again to change his station, 
and ne induced Setshele and his Ba-kwonas 
to accompany him forty miles to the west- 
ward to the river Koloben, where he taught 
them to irrigate their gardens by runnels 
from the river. For the third time he built 
a house for himself. A native smith had 
taught him to weld iron, Dr. Moffat had 
t aught him carpentry and gardening, and he 
had become handy at most, mechanical em- 
ployments. Ilis wife made candles, soap, 
and clothes, and efficiently performed all 
domestic work within doors. 

One of the difficulties of the mission was 
the proximity of the Boers of tho Cushan 


Mountains. These men had fled from Eng- 
lish law, and resenting the emancipation of 
their Hottentot slaves, had moved to distant 
localities, where they could enslave the na- 
tives without molestation. Livingstone hud 
twice visited the Boers, and had tried to plant 
native teachers in tliei r territory ; but Ilei mi- 
rick: Potgeiler, the Boer leader, threatened 
to attack any tribe which received a native 
teacher. More than ever impressed with 
the necessity for native agents to reach such 
large heathen masses, Livingstone deter- 
mined t hat his primary duty was to explore 
and open out the country, teaching as he 
went, but not settling down. Ilis sojourn 
at Koloben had been a busy one. He made 
a grammar of the Sichuana language, and 
was incessantly teaching. In after-life he 
looked hack with pleasure to the time spent 
among the Bu-kwenas, and mentioned that 
his only regret was that, while spending all 
his energy on the heathen, he had not de- 
voted an hour each day* to play with his 
children. 

Early in 1840 Livingstone prepared to 
cross the desert in search of Lake Ngami. 
He communicated his intention to Captain 
Steele, who made it known to two sports- 
men, Messrs. Os well and Murray. These 
gentlemen on I June 1840 left Koloben 
with Livingstone, and travelled along the 
north-east, border of llio groat Kalahari 
desert, to cross which many unsuccessful 
attempts had been made ; and even the 
Griquas had found the absolute want of water 
an insuperable difficulty. On 4 July Living- 
stone and his party came to the beautiful 
river Zuga, running N.E. On 1 Aug. they 
reached the north-east end of Lake Ngami, 
and for the first t ime this fine sheet of water, 
too broad to see across, was viewed by 
Europeans. Livingstone wished to visit 
Sebituane, the great chief of the Makololo, 
who lived some two hundred miles, beyond 
the lake ; but Letshulatebe, chief of the lake 
tribe of the Bamangwato, would give him 
no assistance, and the season being well ad- 
vanced, the party started south again, Mr. 
Os well volunteering to go to the yape and 
bring up a boat. The discovery of the river 
and lake was communicated by Livingstone 
to the London Missionary Society, and to his 
friend Captain Steele, and extracts from his 
letters were forwarded to the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, who in 1 849 voted Livipgstone 
t wenty-fi vc guineas 4 for his successful journey 
with Messrs. Oswell and Murray across the 
South African desert, for the discovery of an 
interesting country, a flue • river,andan 
extensive inland lake/ while tbe/ppresident 
ascribed the success of LiyiilgStbhe tO the 
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influence he had acquired over the natives as 
a missionary. 

Livingstone remained at Kolobeii until 
April I860* when, with his wife and three 
•children, he again started for the north to 
visit Sebituane. He took the more eastern 
route, through, the Bamangwato and by Let- 
loche, the chief Sotshele accompanying him 
to the Zuga. Ho travelled along the woody 
northern bank of that river to its confluence 
with the Tamunakle, where the activity of 
the dangerous tsetse fly compelled him re- 
luctantly to recross the Zuga. Here he learnt 
that a party of .Englishmen, who had come 
to the lake in search of ivory, were ill with 
fever, and he hastily travelled some sixty 
miles to their succour. Alfred ltyder, a 
young artist, died before he arrived, but the 
others recovered under Livingstone's nursing. 
When Livingstone was ready to resume his 
journey, two of his children and three of his 
servants were seized with fever. He there- 
fore abandoned his journey for that year 
and returned to Kolobeii, where a fourth 
child was born, but only lived a few weeks. 
Mrs. Livingstone being seriously ill, they 
went to stay with Dr. Mofiat at Kuruman 
to recruit her health. 

Accompanied by his wife and children and 
Mr. Oswell, to whose pecuniary assistance he 
was greatly indebted, Livingstone in April 
1851 succeeded in visiting Sebituane, who 
received him with kindness, but a fortnight 
later died, of inflammation of the lungs. 
The chieftainship devolved upon liis daugh- 
ter, Ma-mocliisane, who lived twelve days’ 
march to the jiorth, at Na-liele. She gave 
Livingstone and Oswell leave to visit any 
part other territory, and they made an expedi- 
tion 130 miles to the north-east, through 
Linyanti. They travelled by a more easterly 
route th,an they had hitherto tried, and 
crossed the network of rivers, streams, and 
marshes called Tehobe. At the end of June 
they were rewarded by the important dis- 
covery of the Zambesi at Sesheke, in the centre 
of the continent. Setting out on 13 Aug., 
the party proceeded slowly homeward. On 
15 Sept, Livingstone’s son, William Oswell, 
was bom bn the journey, while his son 
Thomas was down with fever. They reached 
Kolobeii safely in October. 

As tbbre-was no hope that the Boers would 
allow thb instruction of the natives to proceed 
peaceably, a strong desire moved Livingstone 
to explbre fcb the north; so in the spring of 
1852, after a. short stay with the Moffats at 
Kurumam hs took his family to Cape Town, 
and on 23,April, assisted by Oswetl’s liber- 
ality, ho sent them to England. Living- 
sto»e r s l^ad long been troublesome, 


and ho seized this opportunity to liavo it 
excised. While staying at Cape Town, among 
other occupations, he put himself under the in- 
struction of the astronomer-royal, Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Thomas Maclear, who became one 
of his most esteemed friends, and Livingstone 
mimed after him Cape Maclear, the most 
striking promontory on Lake Nyasa. Un- 
der Mac 1 ear’s instructions he perfected him- 
self in astronomical observations, and ac- 
quired iu this respect a ale i 1 1 and accuracy 
which lew subsequent, travellers have pos- 
sessed in a like degree. 

After procuring stores, lie left Cape Town 
on 8 J une 1 852, and arrived at, K u ruman about, 
the end of August. Here a broken wheel de- 
tained him for a fort night, and this detention 
probably saved liis life, for the Boers had 
attacked the Ba-kwena at, Kolobeii, sacked 
the place, and, gutting Livingstone’s house, 
destroyed liis personal property and manu- i 
scripts, lie made a formal representation of 
liis losses both to the Cape and the home 
authorities, but never received any compen- 
sation. The country was so unsettled that, 
it, was not until 20 Nov. that, lie was able tb 
secure servants, and, in company with George 
Fleming, a trader, to leave Kuruman. He 
skirted the Kalahari desert, giving the Boers 
a wide berth. On 31 Dec. ho reached Litu- 
burubn, and on 23 May 1853 arrived at 
Linyanti, the capital of the Makololo. Ma- 
mocliisane had made over the chieftainship 
to her brother, Sekeletu, who received them 
most cordially. Here Livingstone had his 
first attack of fever, and he spent a month in 
proparing for his exploration northwards, 
while at, the samo time he assisted Fleming 
to establish himself as a trader. 

At the end of June 1853, accompanied by 
Sekeletu, Livingstone proceeded to Sesheke, 
where a fleet of thirty-three canoes and 160 
men was collected to ascend the Zambesi as 
far as the confluence of the Knbompo and the 
Liba. But in all this district the tsetse fly pre- 
vailed. They ascended the Liba to the con- 
fluence of the Loeti, and returned to Linyanti 
in Sept ember, having failed to discover a suit- 
able and healthy site for a station. Livingstone 
now determined to open a path to the west 
coast. lie sent back his Kuruman servants, 
who had had frequent relapses of fever, and 
induced Sekeletu to assist him with t wenty- 
seven men and canoes, with the hope of open- 
ing up trade between the Makololo and the 
Portuguese colonies. Having committed his 
wagon and goods to the cqre of Sekeletu, he. 
started on 1 1 Nov. 1853, with a very modest 
out fit, for his journey to the west coast. Al- 
though Livingstono travelled with so little 
baggage, he was always careful to maintain 
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personal neatness and cleanliness, and con- 
sidered that any other appearance lowered a 
man in the eyes of savages. lie descended the 
Tshobe, and then turned round and ascended 
the Liambai, or main Zambesi. At Libonta, 
the last village of the Makololo kingdom, he 
stayed to collect fat and butter for presents 
further on. From Libonta he journeyed on 
to the confluence of the Liba and lvabompo. 
lie ascended the Liba for some distance, but 
in passing through the Lunda country lie 
had some difficulty in averting a hostile re- 
ception ; with his usual tact and patience, 
however, he explained away the natives’ 
apprehensions and won their friendship. 
Queen Nyamoana objected to his proceeding 
further up the Liba, and despatched him on 
the back of a riditig-ox to the supreme chief, 
Shinte, and sent her daughter, Manenko, as 
guide and protectress, lie arrived at the 
town of Shinto on 10 Jan. 1854, and found 
himself unmistakably in west central Africa, 
denoted by banana groves, great trees, 
straight streets, and rectangular houses. 
Shinte gave him a royal reception. The heavy 
rains and the drunkenness of the people de- 
layed Livingstone for ten days, and then I 10 
travelled in a northerly direction parallel to 
the 1 aba, the main stream of which he crossed 
near its confluence with the Lukalueje af- 
fluent, which, with a number of litt le tribu- 
tary streams, flows through the great 
Luvale flat and renders it a vast sodden 
marsh. In the middle of this swampy prairie 
is the little Lake Dilolo, about twenty-eight, 
miles in extent, near which is the straggling 
village of Katema. Here Livingstone and 
several of his party were ill with fever, 
and had to stay some days. Obtaining guides 
from Katema, he pursued a north-west course 
across the Kifumaji and Dilolo flats to the 
banks of the Kasai, one of the great affluents 
of the Congo. He discovered that the swampy 
plain he had crossed was the watershed 
between the Congo and the Zambesi, and 
described the Kasai as a beautiful river re- 
sembling the Clyde. lie crossed the Kasai, 
and going due west entered the extensive 
country of Kioko. The Va-Kioko were an 
ill-conditioned people, who put many ob- 
stacles in Livingstone’s way. The party were 
now in want of food, and Livingstone nad to 
draw on his stock of beads to purchase meal 
and manioc. They were in a country where 
no animal food could be obtained, and their 
guide rejoiced in catching a mole and two 
mice for his supper. From this time their 
difficulties increased. Hitherto, whatever 
had been the physical impediments to their 
progress, they nad been generally cordially 
received and supplied with food. Now every- 


thing hud to be paid for ; the stock of beads 
was small, and beads were not the current 
means of exchange. Tolls were demanded, 
and Livingstone had to part with some of 
his clothes, and his men with their orna- 
ments. Moreover, Livingstone suffered in- 
j cessantl v from at) acks of fever, brought on 
by crossing streams and daily getting wet up 
to the waist. All these difficulties began to 
have a bad effect. The morale of Living- 
stone’s followers suffered, and a mutiny was 
only repressed by his firm and vigorous 
action. On 4 Murch they reached the terri- 
tory of the Chiboque, and were only saved 
from collision with the chief by Livingstone’s 
suavit y and firmness. They found the natives 
to the westward familiar with the visits of 
slave-dealers, and Livingstone struck away 
to the north north-east, hoping to find at. a 
point further north an oxit to the Portu- 
guese settlement of Kasanji. They crossed 
many swollen streams, and spent Sunday, 
26 March, on the banks of the Quilo, where 
the scenery was fine ; but fever prevented its 
enjoyment. They now met many parties of 
native traders, but, had nothing to barter 
with them, and, depressed by sickness and 
want of food and clothing, Livingstone 
arrived at the Quango on 3 April ‘glad to 
cower under the shelter of my blanket, 
thankful to God for His goodness in bring- 
ing us thus far without the loss of one of the 
party.’ Here a Portuguese sergeant of militia, 
Cypriano de Abreu, in charge Of a detach- 
ment, entertained them, and supplied them 
with meal to carry them to Kasanji, whore 
they arrived on 13 April. They were hos- 
pitably treated by Captain Neves, who sent, 
a black militia corporal to escort them for 
the three hundred miles remaining of their 
journey to Loanda. At Kasanji Livingstone 
received every kindness from the Portuguese. 

* May God remember them/ he writes, ‘ in 
their day of need ! ’ They left Kasanji on 
21 April, and were hospitably received at the 
different stations on the way to the coast ; but 
the journey was rough, and Livingstone was 
ill with dysentery, and on reaching the high- 
lands of Golungo-Alto he rested a few days 
to recover his strength. On24 Maybe started 
on his descent to the coast, and arrived in 
Loanda on 31 M ay 1854, where he was hos- 
pitably welcomed by Mr. Gabriel, the Eng- 
lish commissioner for the suppression of the 
slave-trade and consul for Angola ; by the 
liisliop of Angola, who was atthe tifne acting- 
go vernoivgeneral, and by the leading Portu- 
guese of the place. 

The captains of II.M.’s ships Pluto, Philo- 
mel, and Polyphemus, coming shortly after 
into port, offered to take Livingstpneeither to 
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St. Helena or home ; but he would not leave 
his Makololo followers to return without his 
assistance, now that he knew the difficulties 
of the journey and the host ilities of the tribes 
on the Portuguese frontier. He suffered much 
from dysentery. It was not until 20 Sept. 
that he started on his return journey, 'well 
■supplied with stores, and with the good 
wishes of the officials. He passed round by . 
sea to the mouth of the river Bengo, and , 
ascending the river a rrived at, Kal ung-wembo 
on the 28th, and made a detour to visit- the 
town of Massango and the country at the 
confluence of the rivers Luealla and Coanzu. 
On returning to Golungo-Alto he visited the 
remains of the old jesuit settlements, and 
wrote in terms of intelligent -approbation of 
the work of the jesuits. Several of his men 
were here laid up with fever, and it was not 
until the end of November that Livingstone 
was able to resume his journey, making 
another detour to visit the famous rocks of 
Pun go Andongo. Soon after his arrival he 
received news of the total loss off Madeira 


pany in June. Livingstone collected con- 
siderable information about the Kasai and 
: the rivers joining it, which later knowledge 
has shown to be singularly correct. 

| Livingstone and his Makololo were re-& 
ceived with rejoicing by their old friend 
Katema near i.ake Jfilolo, and by i^hinte 
further south. Everywhere they weregreeted 
with affection by the Ba-lunda people of the 
Upper Li ba ; but unfortunately, on returning 
to the Zambesi Valley they had returned to 
the tsetse fly, and Livingstone lost his riding- 
ox ‘ Sinbad,’ which had carried him all the 
way from thcBarotse country to Angola and 
back again. When the party reached the 
town of Libonta on 27 July, und were back 
in the Makololo country, they were received 
with extravagant demonstrations of joy, and 
their progress down the Jlarotse Valley was 
a continuous triumph. On his arrival at 
Sesheke letters informed him that Sir It. 
Murchison had already formulated the same 
theory of the dish-like contour of the African 
continent as Livingstone had arrived at in- 


of the mail, steamer Forerunner, by which he 
had sent off despatches and maps describing 
his journey from Cape Town to Loanda. lie 
stayed for about a fortnight at Pungo An- 
dongo with Colonel Manoel Antonio Pires, a 
wealthy Portuguese merchant und farmer, 
and set doggedly to work to write out a fresh 
description from his not es and from memory, 
and sent it home before proceeding further 
inland. T^ho narrative of this journey excited 
much interest at home, and the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, on the motion of Sir Ro- 
derick Murchison, awarded Livingstone its 
gold medal. 

On 1 Jan. 185/5 Livingstone left Pungo 
Andongo, and reached Kasanji in a fortnight 
and the Quango on the 28th, and crossing 
that stream passed without difficulty through 
t he country of the previously hostile Basliinje. 
As he was aboitt to enter the Kioko country j 
the heavy rains and the swampy condition 
of the laud brought on a severe attack 'of J 
rheumatic ffeVer. Fortunately, Sonhor Pas- ] 
coal, a half-caste Portuguese, arrived in his | 
camp when he was at the worst, and by the 
application: of leeches saved his life. When 
convalescent and moving on to join Pascoal, 
who had. preceded him to procure food, 
Livingstone’s party were attacked from be- 
hind bv Quarrelsome natives. Livincrstone 


health presented a six-harrelled revolver at 
the chiefs stomach. This prompt action at 
once converted him to a friend. I A vingstone 
and Pascoal travelled together through the 
gloomy forests of Kioko and southern Lunda 
as far as ^bangO) where they parted com- 


1 dependent ly from his own observations. On 
arrival at Linyanti in September, Living- 
; stone found the wagon and stores he had 
: left there with Sekeletu in November 1853 
! perfectly safe. A meeting of the Makololo 
; people was called to receive Livingstone’s 
: report and the presents he had brought from 
1 Loanda, and these and the experience of his 
followers produced so good an impression 
that many Makololo volunteered to accom- 
pany him to the East Coast, whither he was 
now bound. 

On 3 Nov. 1855 Livingstone left Linyanti, 
accompanied by Sekeletu and two hundred 
Makololo. The chief supplied him with twelve 
oxen, a number of hoes and ot her trade goods, 
and plenty of butter and honey. They ar- 
rived at Sesheke on the 13th, and Living- 
stone, with some of the party, sailed down 
the Zambesi, while the rest drove the cattle 
along the banks. In following the course of 
the Zambesi Livingstone discovered the Vic- 
toria Falls, where a water-channel a mile 
wide is suddenly contracted to thirty yards, 
with a drop of 320 feet, and continues for 
some thirty miles the bed of a . roaring tor- 
rent. On 20 Nov. Sekeletu bade farewell to 
Livingstone at the falls, leaving him a com- 
pany of 1 1 4- men to escort him to the coast. 
Passing through the Batoka country and the 
southern borders of the land inhabited by the 
Bashukulombwe, he managed with his usual 
tact to appease the suspicions of these people; 
who had not seen a white man before. On 
14 Jan. 1850 he reached the confluence of 
the Loangwa and the Zambesi, and arrived 
at Zurabo next day. He reached Tete on 
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3 March, having nearly got into dilliculties fellow. At Cambridge he received a warm 
with a powerful chief called Katolosa, whom reception, and delivered a lecture which in- 
he bought rff with some ivory tusks. Major auguratea the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Tito Sicard, the Port uguese commandant of Africa. 

'Tete, showed Livingstone every attention, In November 1857 ho published his mis- 
and djd everything in his power to restore sionary travels, a book which thoroughly re- 
his health, which had been much injured by fleets the man and is delightful reading. A 
his exhausting journey, lie spent some time second edition was called for before the first 
resting at Tete, and arranged to leave his of twelve thousand copies was issued, and 
Makololo followers there with Major Sicard j the generous conduct of John Murray, the 
while he paid a visit to England. lie left j publisher, made the work a small fortune for 
Tete on 22 April, and journeying down the Livingstone, who spent most of the money 
Zambesi as far as the Mazaro, a little below on exploration. 

the African Lakes Company’s modern station Livingstone gently sevored his connection 
at Vicente, he crossed overland to the Kwa- with the London Missionary Society in the 
Kwa river, and descended the stream to Quili- autumn of 1857; but although the society 
mane, which lie reached on 22 May 1856, very realised that his work in future would be on 
nearly four years after he quitted Cape Town a larger scale than could be covered by their 
for the Zambesi. He had been three years means, and in spite of Livingstone’s protes- 
without hearing from his family. II.M.S. tations that he remained a missionary, there 
Frolic had called at Quilimane for him the was much hostile criticism from narrow- 


previous November, and had left wine and 
quinine for him. But Livingstone’s pleasure 
at reaching the coast was sadly marred by 
learning that Commander Maclure, Lieu- 
tenant WoodruJle, and five men of II.M.S. 
Dart had been lost on the bar of the river in 
coming to make inquiries for him. He had 
to remain at Quilimane, which is very un- 
healthy, for six weeks, when II.M.S. Frolic 
again arrived, and took him and his best 
Makololo headman, Sekwebu, to Mauritius. 
Sekwebu, however, was so unbalanced by the 
strangeness of life at sea that lie went mad 
and drowned himself at Mauritius. 

After some stay at Mauritius Livingstone 
came home by way of the Red Sea, arriving 
in London on 12 Dec. His eminent achieve- 
ments were awarded fitting recognition. On 
15 Dec. there was a special meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society to welcome him, 
with Sir Roderick Murchison in the chair. 
.Both Captain Steele and Mr. Oswell were 
present, and the gold medal that had been 
awarded to him was presented. Meeting 
succeeded meeting. The London Missionary 
Society received him, with Lord Shaftesbury 
in the chair, and there was a public demon- 
stration at the Mansion House. He received 
the freedom both of tlio city of London and 
of the town of Hamilton. The prince con- 
sort granted him an interview, and he re- 
ceived testimonials and addresses from many 
public bodies. A sum of 2,000/. was raised 
by public subscription in Glasgow, and pre- 
sented to him in the autumn. In Dublin he 
was fSted at a meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, and in Manchester at the Chamber 
of Commerce. Oxford conferred on him the 
degree of. D.C.L., Glasgow made him a 
LL.D., and the Royal Society made him a 


minded people. I n February 1858 Li vingstone 
was appointed II.M. consul at Quilimane for 
the East Coast of Africa to the south of the- 
dominions of Zanzibar, and for the indepen- 
dent districts in the interior, as well as com- 
mander of an expedition to explore Eastern 
and Central Africa. A paddle-steamer of 
light draught was procured for the Zambesi, 
and was called the Ma-Robert, the name 
given to Mrs. Livingstone by the African 
natives after — according to their custom — 
her first born sou. The staff* of the expedition 
consisted of Commander Bedingfiela, R.N. - y 
Dr. (now Sir John) Kirk, physician and 
naturalist ; Mr. Richard Thornton, 'surveyor ; 
Mr. George Rae, engineer ; and Livingstone’s 
brother Charles as secretary. Lord Claren- 
don, the foreign minister, threw hiihself 
heart and soul into the preparations for the* 
expedition/and Livingstone was received by 
the queen before leaving, and was entertained 
by 350 friends at dinner at theFreemasons’' 
Tavern. Livingstone left Liverpool with his 
party in II.M.S. Pearl on 10 March 1858. 
Mrs. Livingstone and her youngest child ac- 
companied them, but were left at the Cape 
with the MofFats, who had come down to 
meet them . Livingstone arrived offthe Zam- 
besi delta on 15 May. Inside theX.ua we bar 
the sections of the steam-launch Mja^Robert 
were put together, and the Peajrlndeparted, 
carrying in her Commander Bedipgfleld, who 
had resigned owing to a disagreement with 
Livingstone in connection with landing store.* 
on Expedition Island. LivingStdrie conse- 
quently had to take charge .of.’ the Ma-, 
Robert as well as of the expedition. The* 
propriety of his conduct ip tnei m^tter was 
established to the satisf|^^ia pit|the admi- 
ralty and of Lord Clarendph? j 
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The expedition reached Tete on 8 Sept., 
and Livingstone received an enthusiastic 
welcome worn the Makololo. From Tete 
three visits were paid to the Kebra-basa 
rapids, which were found to be an insuper- 
able bar to the continuous navigation of the 
Zambesi at all' seasons of the year. The 
Ma-Robert turned out a failure, and was 
nicknamed the ‘Asthmatic,’ and an appli- 
cation was made to the government for a 
more suitable vessel. Pending her arrival 
Livingstone determined to explore the Shire 
river, and search for the great lake reputed 
to be at its source. The first trip up the 
Shire was made early in 1859, and aft er two 
hundred miles of navigation Livingstone and 
Kirk found themselves effectually stopped by 
impassable rapids and cataracts and by host ile 
natives. Livingstone named the cataracts 
after his friend Sir Roderick Murchison, and 
returned to Tete. In March Livingstone 
and Kirk again started for the Sliire and, 
leaving tjie steamer nearKat unga, proceeded 
on foot. The journey resulted in the dis- 
covery of Lake Shirwa, a salt lake to the 
east of the Shire highlands. They returned 
in the Ma-Robert to Tete on 3 J une. In the 
middle of August another start was made 
up the Shire river ; they landed as before, 
and with thirty-six Makololo port ers and two 
native guides ascended the Shire highlands, 
passed round by Mount Zomba and Lake 
Shirwa, and then rejoined the Shire river, the 
left bank of which they followed till they came 
to the small lake Pamalombwe, and arrived 
on 16 Sept. 1859 on the southern shores 
of Lake Nyadh, in that south-eastern gulf 
whence flows the river Shire. David and 
Charles Livingstone, John Kirk and Edward 
Rae, were the first white men to gaze on this 
magnificent water. They did not remain 
long, as th^y were anxious about the men left 
in tne steamer^ and, hurrying back, reached 
it on 6 Oct. Livingstone took the boat down 
to the Kongorii mouth, where it had again to 
be beached for repairs, and after sending Mr. 
Rae home to advise the admiralty in the 
construction of the new vessel, himself re- 
turned to Tete. On 15 Mfcy 1860 he started 
up the Zambesi to the Makololo country 
with his brother Charles and Dr. Kirk. No- 
thing Cf note occurred on this journey except 
that a more Thorough examination was made 
of the .^ijbtoria Falls, and they arrived at 
Sesheke onT8 Aug. Here they found Seke- 
letu ill, ^ith leprosy, and Livingstone and 
Kirk • - to give him some relief. 

*Liiripgstmi<|TdKi Sesheke on 17 Sept, on their 
return ^burheyi which was made mainly by 
tyate* ^^'l^cNEi$^bought from the Ba^oka. 
Thejr tht^ayiba, rapids with little 


difficulty. At the Karivua rapids they had 
considerable difficulty, but escaped with a 
wetting to their goods. At the Kebra-basa 
rapids, near the confluence of the Loungwa, 
Dr. Kirk was nearly drowned and valuable 
instruments and notes lost, and the party, 
landing there, walked to Tete, where % they 
arrived on 28 Nov., having spent six months 
oh the journey. Livingstone left in the Ma- 
Robert for the Kongoni on 3 Dec. After 
many difficulties with the steamer she 
grounded on 21 Dec. on a sandbank and 
filled. Most of the property of the expedi- 
tion was saved, but Livingstone and his 
party had to spend Christmas encamped on 
the island of Tshimba, a little above Sena, 
until the Portuguese sent canoes and took 
them to the Kongoni mouth. They arrived 
there on 4 Jan. 1861, and lodged in the 
newly built Portuguese station. 

On 31 Jan. 1801 the long-expected new 
steamer for the Zambesi, the Pioneer, arrived 
from England, and at the same time two of 
II.M.’s cruisers broughtBishop Mackenzieand 
six missionaries sent by the Universities’ 
Mission. By this time Livingstone knew 
the Shire river well, and he had learnt that, 
whatever personal hospitality had been shown 
to him by the Portuguese, a water-way 
under their jurisdiction was not the best 
on which to place a mission to reach Lake 
Nyasa. He had, moreover, received instruc- 
tions from home to explore the Rovuma, and 
as the Pioneer drew too much water for the 
Shire at this season, it seemed desirable to 
take the mission up the Rovuma, and plant 
it at Lake Nyasa, or as near os a suitable 
place could be found. The mission party 
were accordingly conveyed to the island of 
Johanna, in the Comoro group, to wait there 
while Livingstone and the bishop explored 
tho Rovuma. They left the mouth of the 
Rovuma on 1 1 March, but were only able to 
ascend thirty miles, as tho water was rapidly 
falling and the rainy season was over. On 
their return they rejoined the missionaries 
at Johanna, and with them re-entering 
the Zambfsi through the Kongoni mouth, 
passed up to the Shire. The Pioneer still drew 
ar too much water for the Shire. The^toil 
and time spent in ascending was excessive, 
and it was only after great difficulty that 
Tshibisa’s, near Katunga, was reached in the 
middle of July. Here they heard of raids of 
the YVa-yao or A-jawa on the Mafianja to 
pfocure slaves for the Portuguese. Living- 
stone and the bishop, however, resolved to 
explore the Shire highlands to select, a site 
for a mission station, and on their way they 
encountered several slave part ies and liberated , 
the slaves, who attached themselves, to th^ 
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mission. A place culh*d Magomero was dogged determination. On 23 June the 
chosen and the bishop was invited by the Lady Nyassa was launched on the Zambesi, 
Mananja chief to settle there. While Living- but as the waters of the Shire had fallen 
stone and the missionaries were on their too low to allow of ascending, Living- 
way they were attacked by the Wa-yao slave- stone made another attempt to ascend the 
raiders. In self-defence they had to lire a 1 Kovuma, leaving Kongoni in the Pioneer on 
volley from their rifles, which dispersed the 1 6 Aug. He navigated the river for 160 miles, 
enemy, but they decided not to pursue the and finding that it was navigable no further, 
Wa-yao and release the Mananja captives | he returned to the Zambesi at the end of 
they had taken, and proceeded to Magomero. | November, and reached Shupanga on 10 Dec., 
After the mission was safely established, ! leaving again on 10 Jan. 1863 with the 
Livingstone turned with his expedition to j Lady Nyassa in tow. All up the Shire they 
the west, and leaving the Pioneer at Tshi- saw the most sickening* scenes of destruction 
bisa’s, engaged porters, carried the gig round j due to slave-raids. On arrival at the Mur- 
the Murchison Cataracts, and on 2 Sept. 1*01 ' chison Falls the Lady Nyassa was unscrewed 
sailed into Lake Nyasa. lie explored the j and the part y began to make a road by which 
western coast, rounding the mountain pro- | to transport the pieces over the forty miles 
montory which he had named Cape Maclear. round the falls. But neither native labour 


He found the slave-trade flourishing on shore, 
and horrible cruelties accompanying it. By 
the end of October their goods were exhausted 
and no provisions were procurable; so they 
had to return, and reached the Pioneer on 
8 Nov., having suffered more from hunger 


nor supplies were obtained. Dysentery 
attacked the party, and Kirk and Charles 
Livingstone were ordered home; but when 
they were about to start David Livingstone 
fell ill and Kirk remained till he was con- 
valescent. Kirk finally left on 9 May 1863. 


than on any previous journey. They were j Livingstone, hoping to find the boat, he had 
visited by Bishop Mackenzie, who reported left above the falls, on his return from the 
favourably of the mission, and it was ar- lake, went with Itae, who had rejoined the 
ranged that the Pioneer should bring up the expedition, to the Upper Shire, hut found the 
bishop’s sister, Miss Mackenzie, who was ex- j boat, had been burned by the Mananja three 
pected with Mrs. Livingstone from the Cape, j months before. On returning to the Pioneer 
and an appointment was made for January j on 2 July 1863 he found a despatch awaiting 
1862 at the mouth of the Ituo, where the | him from Lord Bussell, ordering the with- 
bishop was to meet them. The Pioneer was 1 drawal of the expedition. On receiving this 
stranded for five weeks on a shoal, and only ; despatch Livingstone wrote to Mr. Waller: 
reached the Zambesi on 11 Jan. On the i ‘I don’t know whether I am to go on the 
30tli she met Il.M.S. Gorgon at the Luabo ' shelf or not. If I do, I make Africa the 
mouth with Mrs. Livingstone, Miss Mac- j shelf.’ As it was impossible for the Pioneer 
kenzie, Mrs. Burrup, and other members of to reach the sea until the floods of December, 
the mission, and a new boat, the Lady N yassa, j Livingstone arranged to have the Lady Nyassa 
ordered by Livingstone at bis own cost. The j screwed together again, and while this was 
party at once, with Captain Wilson of the • doing to have a boat carried past the cata- 
Gorgon, made for the Kuo, and not finding ' racts ; but by the carelessness of his men the 
the bishop there, went on to Tshibisa, where J boat was wrecked. Livingstone then or- 
they heard of his death and that of Mr. Bar- j ganised a little expedition from the crew of, 
rup, his companion. The next few weeks I the Pioneer, and eventually reached Kota- 
were occupied in conveying; to the Gorgon j Kota, on the shores of Lake Nyasa, where 
the ladies and all the mission party, except they were kindly received by the Arabs. 
Horace Waller and Hugh Rowley, who de- During a short stay they collected’ informa- 
cided to remain. On 4 April 1862 the Gor- ! tion about the slave-trade, and then, going due 

f on* sailed with the mission party, and on j west along the great route to Central A irica 
1 April Livingstone and his wife and party j which leads to Lake Bemba or Bangweolo 
left for Shupanga with further sections of; and the Upper Congo, reached ajtlace called 
the Lady Nyassa. The season was unhealthy, j Tshimanga, in the vicinity of the Loangwa 
and about the middle of the month Mrs. ! river, where Livingstone was truly told that 
Livingstone was prostrated with fever, and ; he was only ten days* journey /from Lake 
in spite of every attention from her husband j Bangweolo. But as the pay of his men was 
and Dr. Kirk, died on the 27th, and was j positively to cease on 81 Dec., Livingstone 
buried under the large baobab tree at Shu- felt that, great aa the temptation was to 
panga. 1 go on, it would be unfair to the men, and 


Greatly overcome by this calamity, ! he retraced his steps to Lffike Nyasa, which 
Livingstone worked on with resignation and ' he reached on 8 Oct!, Mid regained the 
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Pioneer on l Nov. The river, however, did the sultan of Zanzibar as a gift from the 


not rise sufficiently till 19 Jan. 1804, and 
then the Pioneer carried away her rudder 
on a sandbank, so that they did not. reach 
Morambala, where he picked up the remain- 
ing members of the Universities’ Mission, 
until 2 Feb. On 15 Feb. lie reached the 
mouth of the Zambesi, where he was met by 
II.M.S. Orestes and Ariel, which towed the 
Lady Nyassa and the Pioneer through a 
hurricane to Mozambique. There the ex- 
pedition came to an end. The Pioneer re- 
turned to the Cape with the Rev. Horace 
Waller and the remainder of the mission, and 
Livingstone took tin; Lady Nyassa to Zanzi- 
bar to try to sell her. Finding no buyer, he 
made a plucky voyage across the Indian 
Ocean to Bombay in the tiny craft with only 
a European stoker, carpenter, and sailor, and 
seven native men and two native boys who 
had never been at sea (one of whom, Cliiuna, 
was with him to the end of his 1 ife). He sailed 
from Zanzibar on 30 April and entered Bom- 
bay harbour unnoticed on 13 June. He 
received every kindness from Sir Bartle Frere 
(the governor), and failing to sell his ship, left 
her at Bombay pending his possible ret urn, 
and, borrowing the passage money for himself 
and one of his men, embarked for England, 
where he arrived on 23 July 18(54. 

After a week of fet ing in London he visited 
his aged mother and his children in Scot- 
land. In September he attended the meet- 
ing of the British Association at Bath and 
road a paper on Africa. He then went with 
his daughter Agnes to stay with his old 
friend Mr. Welro at Newstead Abbey, and 
remained there for eight months, writing 
* The Zambesi' and its Tributaries,’ compiled 
from his own and his brother Charles’s 
journals. 

In the beginning of 1865 Sir Roderick 
Murchison proposed that Livingstone should 
resume the exploration of Africa, and should 
proceed up the Rovuma and endeavour to 
solve the question of the Nile basin. Living* 
stone desired to devote himself more especially 
to opening up Nyasaland, either by the Zam- ! 
besi or Rovuma, but hoped to combine the 
two objects, and not waiting for the publica- 
tion or his book, which came out in the 
autumn, lie left London 13 Aug. 1 865, and 
arrived in Bombay on 11 Sept. Here he sold j 
the Lady Nyassa, which had cost, him 6,000/., ] 
for 2,300/. He invested the money in shares j 
in an Indian bank which failed a year or two ! 
afterwards,. Jle enjoyed a pleasant stay in 1 
India till January I8o6. Sir Bartle Frere, 

g overnor of Bombay, gave him a passage to 
anzibar in the Thule, a government vessel, 
which he commissioned him to present to 


Bombay government. .1 le naturally received 
a very friendly reception from the sultan, and 
was furnished with lettersof recommendation 
to the Arabs of the interior. lie had brought 
with him from India some boys from tlie 
Nassick Mission, and thirteen sepoys, as a 
nucleus for his expedition. At Zanzibar he 
engaged ten Johanna men and four natives 
of Nyasaland, and bought camels, buffaloes, 
mules, and donkeys to experiment on their 
resistance to the effect of the tsetse fly. Ho 
arrived off the Rovuma in H.M. 8. Penguin 
on 92 March, but owing to difficulties of 
entering, landed in Mikindani Bay on 4 April. 
The animals were overloaded and maltreated 
by the sepoys, and bitten by the tsetse fly. 
I laving struck the river, they marched along 
its north bank as far as the town of Mtarika 
in the northern part, of the Yao country, 
passing many ghastly scenes of the slave- 
trade. From Mtarika Livingstone turned to 
the south-west for the town of Mataka. The 
behaviour of t he sepoys became intolerable, 
and they were paid off at Mataka, where 
Livingstone was very hospitably treated by 
the Yao chief, and whence on 29 July 1866 
he started for Nyasa, arriving without diffi- 
! cultv on 8 Aug. He marched round the 
j south end of the lake to t he set t lenient formed 
j by Mponda, an influential Mohammedanised 
j chief. Thence Livingstone continued his 
: journey round the sout h-western gulf of Lake 
j Nyasa. At Marenga’s town the Johanna 
men, scared by rumours that the country in 
front was being raided by the Angoni Zulus, 
deserted him. He obtained canoes from Ma- 
renga, and ptissed round the heel of Lake 
j Nyasa to the town of Kimsusa, who treated 
; him well and escorted him northwards, 

I handing him over to another friendly chief. 

: Livingstone’s party now consisted of a few 
I Nassick boys, Susi, a Yao man, and Chuma, 
a Zambesi man, and crossing the end of the 
Kirk Mountains at a height of over four 
thousand feet, they reached the Loangwa 
river on 16 Dec. 1866. 

In the meantime the Johanna men had 
journeyed back to Zanzibar and concocted a 
' ilausible tale tMt Livingstone had befen 
tilled in an encounter with Zulus. In Eng- 
and public opinion was divided as to the 
credit to be given to the tale, but Mr. Edward 
Young, the former gunner of the Pioneer, 
of whose work on the Zambesi Livingstone 
wrote very favourably, was sent out l>y the 
Geographical Society in command of a search 
expedition, which left England in May 1867, 
reached the mouth of the Zambesi on 26 July, 
asoended the Shire in a steel boat they had 
brought with them, called the Search, which 
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•was taken to pieces and carried round the 
Murchison rapids, and on arrival at Mponda’s 
obtained satisfactory evidence that Living- 
stone wo 3 alive, together with information 
as to his further journeys into the interior. 
The expedition returned to England in the 
beginning of 1808, leaving the Search, which 
under another name continued to run on the 
Upper Shire. 

From the Loangw|a river Livingstone 
travelled through the country of the Ba-bisa 
towards Lake Tanganyika, passing over the 
dolomite mountains of Mushinga at altitudes 
up to six thousand .feet in a line cliltmtc. j 
The want of other food compelled him to j 
subsist principally upon African maize, and 
the loss of liis goats deprived him of milk, 
and he noted in his journal, ‘ Took my belt up 
three holes to relieve hunger.’ On 20 Jan. i 
1867, near Lisunga, a serious disaster oc- j 
curred in the desertion of two Wa-yao porters 1 
with their loads, one of which contained t he j 
medicine - chest with all the drugs, and 
Livingstone was left in the heart of Africa 
at a very unhealthy time of year, when he 
was daily drenched with heavy rains, without 
medicines. His despondency Avas so great 
on this occasion that he wrote in the diary, 

‘ Felt as if I had received my death-sentence.’ 
On 28 Jan. he crossed the Tshambezi or 
Chambeza, which flows into Lake Bangweolo, 
and traA'elled through a country which he de- 
scribes as * dripping forests and oozing hogs,’ 
and on 81 Jan. arrived at Tshitapangwa, the 
town of the chief of the Ba-bcmba. Thence 
he sent letters by a party of Swahili slave- 
traders, which reached England safely, and 
be Avas able to order stores anfl medicine to 
meet him at TJjiji. After three Aveelta’ stay 
be continued his journey, entering the Ulunga 
country on 10 March ill Avitli fever and 
scarcely able to keep up Avith his people, and 
on 1 April came in sight of Tanganyika lake. 
Here, at. Pambete, near Niamkolo, at the south 
end of the lake, he spent a fortnight, too ill to 
move, Avith fits of insensibility and temporary 
paralysis in his limbs. Going westwards, he 
crossed a high range of mountains and de- 
scended into the valley of theLofu, where a 
party of Arabs received him with kindness. 
He was detained in the Lofu, at Tshitimbwa’s 
town, for over three months by a war in 
Itawa. He made the acquaintance of an 
Arab named Hamidi bin Muham mad, better 
known later by his nickname, Tippoo Tib. 
The delay gave Livingstone much-needed 
rest, and he obtained a great deal of valuable 
information from the Arabs. When the war 
was over he started, on 22 Sept., in the wake 
of a large Arab caravan, and passed through 
the country of ItaAva without any trouble, 


making for Lake Moero, which he reached 
on 8 Nov., his health having again brokeu 
down on the way. From the north-east 
shores of Moero he turned south and entered 
i the country of the chief Kazembe, a tyrant 
J Avho lopped off' the ears and hands of his 
| people for very trivial offences. The land 
| Avas fertile and there was abundance of food. 
Livingstone remained a month, and on 22 Dec. 
paid another visit to Lake Moero, exploring* 
the eastern shores. He then rejoined the 
Arabs, and stayed for some time in fheir 
settlement at Kabwabwata. On 16 April 
1868 lie started Avith only five attendants, 
the rest having deserted, for Lake Bang- 
Aveolo, passing through Kazembe’s country, 
Avliere he remained some weeks. IIo dis- 
covered the lake on 18 July, and Avhile he 
was exploring the northern end his Arab 
friends engaged in hostilities with Kazembe’s 
people, by whom Livingstone was nearly 
killed on account, of his relation Avith the 
A rubs. He final ly got safely out of KuzembeV 
country, and joining the Arabs, re-entered 
ItuAva toAvards the end of October. He re- 
mained some time at Kabwabwata nursing 
himself through an attack of lover, and specu- 
lating whether lakes Moero and Bangweolo 
j were the real sources of the Nile. Early in 
i 1 86!) he started with the Arabs for Ujiji, but 
his health Avas extremely bad. XJn 14 Feb. 
he arrived on the Avest shore of Tanganyika, 
and obtaining canoes from an Arab, coasted 
the lake towards the north, struck across to 
the east side, and on to Uiiji, where he ar- 
rived on 14 March 1 869. Here he found that 
the stores sent to meet him had mostly been 
stolen, and he had to send for more. He rested 
for some months, and on 12 July bo started 
for the cannibal country of Manyema, to tho 
west of the lake, to find the Lualaha river. 
He joined a party of Arabs and Swahilis 
and passed through the Guha and Barnhart* 
countries north-Avestward to the village of 
Moenekus, Avhere he remained until 5 Nov., 
resting, and endeavouring to recover his 
health, in which he was partially successful. 
In company with the Arabs he travelled as 
far north as the Binanga Hills (about 3® 80' 
S. lat.) He then turned south again, and 
after more than a year’s wandering he finally 
reached the hanks of the Lual abaatN y angw e 
on 1 March 1871. lie remain^. there in ill- 
health, and vainly endeavouringJbo gut canoes 
until the middle of July, whea nn atrocious 
m assacre of Manyema women by the Swahilis, 
arising out of a trivial ^uari^»I,7took place, 
and though through Livingstone’s interven- 
tion a sort of peace was . patched up, he was 
too horrified at the emoes of the Arab slave- 
raiders to travel ■ un^’^if^torty and on 
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20 July he started for Ujiji. On the way 
back through the Manvem'a country many 
Arabs joined his party for protection, and he 
was in consequence attacked in the forest, 
and for five hours ran the gauntlet of the 
spears of his invisible enemies. lie was 
constantly ill on the way from fatigue, fre- 
quent wettings, and thb horrors of the slave- 
raiding and cannibalism around him. He 
writes : ‘ I felt as if dying on my feet, almost 
every step was in pain, the appetite failed, 
and a little bit of meat caused violent 
diarrhoea, whilst the mind, sorely depressed, 
reacted on the body.’ Ilo reached Ujiji on 
23 Oct. 1871, a living skeleton, to find all 
the stores that had been sent to him had been 
sold off by the leading Arab of Ujiji, known 
as the Shereef. At this desperate moment 
Mr. II. M. Stanley, who had been sent ! 
by Mr. James Gordon Bennett, proprietor of j 
the ‘New York Herald,’ to find Livingstone , 
alive or dead, arrived with a well-equipped j 
caravan-. Stanley had reached Zanzibar on j 
6 Jan. 1871, and made at once for Ujiji, but j 
on his way became involved in the war be- | 
tween the Arabs of Tabora and the Nyam- 
wezi chief, Mirambo, and only after much 
difficulty arrived at Tanganyika on 28 Oct. 
1871. Medicines, food, nope, and cheerful 
society soon worked a change in Livingstone, 
and he set out with Stanley to make a tour of 
. the northern end of the lake. They soon ascer- 
tained that the Rusizi river, which enters the 
lake in a small delta at the north end, flowed 
into and not out of the lake. They returned 
to Ujiji, and ajter delays consequent on 
Stanley’s illness, through which Livingstone 
nursed him with assiduity, they journeyed, 
on 27. Dec. 1871, together to Un’yanyembe, 
where they arrived on 18 Feb. 1872. Stan- 
ley in vain urged Livingstone to return, to 
England with him. Livingstone was pos- 
sessed with the idea of finding the source of 
the Nile, and as it had become his conviction 
that the Lualaba must be the Upper Nile, he 
did not deem it necessary to prove it by 
descending th& stream into the Albert Ny- 
anza, but directed his attention to the dis- 
covery and mapping qf its sources in Lake 
Bangweolo afid on the Katanga highlands. 
On 14 March 1872 Stanley, having furnished 
Livingst^e jdth medicine and all neces- 
saries, reluctantly left for Zanzibar. Stanley 
wrote that fofcthe four months he had lived 
with Livingstone he never found a fault in 
him, and that though himself a man of a quick 
teniper, with Livingstone lie never had cause 
for resentment; but each day’s life with him 
added to hi#' admiration of him. A search 
expedition un^r'Oomwander Dawson, R.N., 
and Lieutenant Heim, #i\d including the 


Rev. Charles New and Oswell Livingstone, 
youngest son of the doctor, had been sent by 
the Royal Geographical Society and others 
to look for Livingstone, but meeting Stanley 
at Bagamoio, returned to England with him. 

Livingstone remained at Unyanvembe 
awaiting the men to be sent to him bv Stan- 
ley. They arri ved on 9 Aug. 1 872, and on the 
25th he started with all his old eagerness for 
Tanganyika, but he wa*l unfit for more travel : 
he suffered acutely from dysentery and loss of 
blood from haemorrhoids, but managed to 
ride his donkey, and reached the lake on 
14 Oct. lie skirted the south-east coast 
through the Fipa and Ulungu countries, and 
then turned south and west until he reached 
the Kalongosi river, which flows into Lake 
Moero. Crossing the river and high range 
of. mountains beyond, be descended into the 
district north of Lake Bangweolo, which is 
one vast sponge. Here the situation was ter- 
rible*. Starvation was constantly menacing* 
the party, canoes could not be got, and Living- 
stone was gradually dying, lie crossed the 
Tshambezi river on 4. April 1873, and pro- 
ceeded along the swampy shores of Bang- 
! weolo, tormented with swarms of mosquitoes, 

| poisonous spiders, and stinging ants. On 
{ 15 March Livingstone had addressed his last 
! despatch to Lord Granville. On 9 April he 
j took his last observation for latitude. From 
thejpiddlo of April he was so ill that he had 
I to be carried in a litter. On 27 April he 
made the last entry in his note-boox. On 
30 April he arrived at Tsliitambo’s village, in 
the country of Ilala. He asked, ‘ How many 
days to go to the Luapula ? ’ and on being told 
three, he only answered, ‘ Oh dear ! dear ! ’ 
Having got liis man Susi to give him some 
calomel, lie said, ‘All right; you can go out 
now,’ and these were his last words. At four 
o’clock next morning Susi found him dead, 
kneeling by the side of his bed, his body 
stretched forward and liis head buried in his 
hands upon the pillow. Livingstone’s men 
behaved admirably. They made an inven- 
tory of his effects, and packed them in tin 
boxes. They made a handsome present to 
Tshitambo, that he might help m paying 
honours to the dead. There was a general 
mourning, and volleys were fired by the ser- 
vants. They roughly embalmed the body, 
burying the heart and v iscera. J acob W ain- 
wright, a Nassick boy, read the burial ser- 
vice. The body was then enclosed in a 
cylinder of bark, and enveloped in sailcloth 
and lashed to a pole, to be carried by two 
men, and they started for the coast. At 
Kwihara, near Tabora, they met the second 
Livingstone relief expedition, sent out; by the- 
Royal Geographical Society, under Lieu* 
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tenant (now Commander) Cameron, O.B. The 
officers thought it best to bury the body, but 
Livingstone’s men were resolved that their 
master’s body should be sent to England, and 
the officers wisely deferred to their wishes. 
At Bngamoio they were met by the ncting- 
coiisul-generalfromZanzibur, who took charge 
of the body, and Livingstone’s faithful ser- 
vants received no word of acknowledgment, 
nor even the offer of V passage to Zanzibar. 
It was due to the generosity of Mr. James 
Young that Susi, the Shupanga man, and 
Chuma, a boy rescued by Livingstone from 
slavery in the .Shire highlands, his devoted 
attendants, were brought to England. 

Livingstone was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on 18 April 1874. A black slab in 
the centre of the nave in the Abbey marks 
his resting-place. 

Sir Bartle Frere, as president of the 
Royal Geographical Society, wrote : ‘ As a 
whole, the work of his life will surely be 
held up in ages to come as one of singular 
nobleness of design and of unflinch ingenergv 
and self-sacrifice in execution; ’ and again, 4 1 
never met a man who fulfilled more com- 
pletely my idea of a perfect Christian gentle- 
man, actuated in what he thought and said 
and did by the highest and most chivalrous 
spirit, modelled on the precepts of his great 
Master and Exemplar.’ 

IIo was the author of: 1. ‘Missionary 
Travels and Researches in South Africa, ’ 
postBvo, London, 1857 ; another edition, 8 vo, 
London, 1875. 2. ‘ Narrative of an Expe- 

dition to the Zambesi and its Tributaries, 
and of the Discovery of the Lukes Shirwa 
and Nyassa, 1858-1861,’ London, post 8vo, 
1865. 

A drawing of Livingstone, made by Joseph 
Bonomi in 1857, is in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. 

[Livingstone’s own works as above; Heroes of . 
Discovery, by Samuel Mossman, post 8vo, Ed in- 
burgh, 1867, new edit. 1877; How I Found ; 
Livingstone. Travels, Adventures, and Dis- j 
coverics in Central Africa, by II. M. Stanloy, j 
London. 8vo, 1872; Royal Geographical Society 
Proceedings, obituary notice by Sir Bartlo Frere, 
vol. xviii. 1874; The Last Journals of David 
Livings tono in Central Africa, from 186.5 to his 
death, by Horace Waller, 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1 
1874; David Livingstone, Missionary and Dis- ' 
covoror, by Jabez Marrat, J2mo, London, 1877 ; ' 
Livingstone, the Missionary Traveller, by Samuel 
Mossman, post 8vo, London, 1882; The Personal 
Life of David Livingstone, by Dr. W. G. Blaikie, 1 
8vo, London, 1888; Livingstone and the Ex- j 
plorution of Central Africa, by II. It. Johnston, ' 
8vo, London, 1891 ; David Livingstone, by j 
Thomas Hughes (English Men of Action Series), ■ 
8vo, London, 1891.] It, If. V. j 


LIVINGSTONE, GEORGE, third Earl 
of Linlithgow (1616-1690), eldest son of 
Alexander, second earl, by Lady Elizabeth 
Gordon, second daughter of George, first 
! marquis of Huntly [q. v.], was born in July 
I 1 6 1 6. lie was appoi nted constable and keeper 
j of the palace of Linlithgow on his father’s 
! resignat ion on 15 Dec. 1 642. The date of the 
, father’s death, and the son’s consequent suc- 
cession to the earldom, is uncertain, but it 
was not so late as 1653, as supposed by Wood, 
and occurred previous to 4 Dec. 1650, when 
George, earl of Linlithgow, was admitted to 
the house of parliament, and his incapa- 
bility by his accession to the ‘ Engagement’ 
for the rescue of Charles taken off (Sir Jam es 
Balfour, Annals, \ iv. 198). On 20 Dec. he 
I was nominated colonel of one of. the Perth 
i regiments of horse (ib. p. 210). lie was 
! member for the sheriffdom of Perthshire 
| in Cromwell’s parliament, 1654-5 (Foster, 
Members of Parliament , Scotland). At the 
Restoration he was appointed colonel of the 
royal regiment, of horse guards, and sworn a 
privy councillor. On 18 Dec. 1677 he ob- 
tained a commission to succeed Sir George 
, Monro as major-general of the forces in Seot- 
j land, his principal duty being the suppres- 
j sion of covenanting conventicles. After the 
i defeat of Claverhouso [see Graham, John, 
j of Olaverliouse, V iscount Dundee] at 
j Drumclog on 1 June 1679, Linlithgow acted 
very irresolutely. The forces of Claverhouso 
J were directed to return to the main body 
under him at Stirling, and without daring 
to risk an engagement, he finally fell back 
on Edinburgh until assistance could be ob- 
! taitied from England. On the arrival of the 
: English reinforcements the supreme com- 
mand was transferred to Monmouth. After 
the battle of Botbwell Bridge Linlithgow, 
on 25 July, was sent by the council along 
with Claverhouse to London to advocate the 
adoption of more severe measures against 
those who had been in arms. On 10 July 
1684 he was appointed justice-general in 
room of the Earl of Pertli (Fountainhall, 
Hist. Notices, p. 542), but lie was deprived of 
bis office at the Restoration. . Linlithgow had 
some connection witli the Montgomery plot, 
but died on 1 Feb. 1690, before its betrayal. 

By his wife Elizabeth Maule, second 
daughter of Patrick, first earl of Panmure, 
and dowager of John, second earl of King- 
liorn, I10 had two sons— George* fourth earl of 
Linlithgow [qi v.] t and Ale^iuader, third earl 
of Callendar — and onie daughter, Henriet, 
married to Robert, second viscount Oxfurd. 

[Sir James Balfour’s Annals jjLauder of Foun- 
tain hall's H iet. Notices';" '^teraws: Own Time ; 
Bulcarros’s Memoirs; Wddtdis’aSafeings of the 
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Kirk of Scotland; Napier’s Graham of Claver- j factory; and though he was placed as a prisoner 
house ; Douglas^ Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. for a day or two in Edinburgh Castle, he peti- 
128.] T. F. H. tioned at the council’s suggestion for the 

LIVINGSTONE, GEORGE, fourthEARL benefit of the indemnity, obtained it and his 
of Linlithgow (1652 P-1695), born about J liberty, and, in spite of his Stuart sympathies, 
1652, was the eldest son of George, third 1 took the oath of allegiance to King William, 
carl [q. v.] As Lord Livingstone he actively In a letter to Lord Melville he maintained 
supported his father in his military operations that he had alwuys faithfully upheld fhe 
against, the covenanters. lie was lieutenant rights of the crown (Leven" and Melville 
of the company known as the king’s life- Papers, pp. 247, 272, 276, 280, 282, 291). 
guard, which was formed in 1661 of the lie succeeded on his father’s death on 
sons of noblemen and gentlemen (Wodkow, 1 Feb. 1690 as fourth Earl of Linlithgow. A 
History of the Church of Scotland, Burn’s ' serious illness followed and produced changes 
edit. i. 213) ; and he was promoted by the in both his religious and political principles. 
Duke of York in 1681 to be its captain, on ; lie exchanged episcopacy for presbyterianism, 
the death of the Marquis of Montrose, in ' and went to court, to seek employment from 
accordance wi$h the duke’s principle that the king. The Earl of Portland, William’s con- 
vacancies in the army should be always filled . fidcntial minister, at first doubted his in ten- 
by the next in command (Fountain hall, ; fions, but on receiving from Linlithgow a 
Historical Observes, p. 122). At the head of i signed statement frankly setting forth the 
his company Lord Livingstone led the attack . reasons for his conversion, procured him an 
on the covenanters at Bothwell Bridge in j interview with the king. William at once 
June 1679 (Wodrow, History, iii. 106). A recognised in him statesmanlike capacity, and 
few years later he induced the privy council is believed to have contemplated appointing 
to entrust him with special powers to deal him lord chancellor of Scotland ( Won ROW, 
with covenanting delinquents in Linlithgow, j Analecta, ii. 71). He was in 1692 sworn a 
where the burghal authorit ies had, in Living- j privy councillor, and became a commissioner 
stone’s opinion, been deficient in vigour. He j of the treasury. On 22 July 1695 he was 
was accordingly appointed provost of Linlitli- granted t he escheat of Urquhart, part of the 
gow, despite the act of parliament providing j Dunfermline lands( Register of the Privy Seal, 
that the chief magistracy in burghs could 1 manuscript), but he died on 7 Aug. following, 
only bo held by a ‘ t rafficking merchant ’ , He married Lady Harriet. Sutherland, the 
(Fountain HALL, Historical Notices, pp. 452, eldest daughter of Alexander, lord Duflfus, but 
453, 409). . having no issue by her the succession passed 

At the revolution Livingstone attended to his nephew James, earl of Callander, 
the convention of estates in Edinburgh on : [Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland, ed. Wood, 
14 March 1689 m the representative of Lin- j|. 128 ; authorities cited.] It. P. 

lithgow, but the convention refused his com- | 

mission on account of his being the son of a ! LIVINGSTONE, Silt JAMES, of Barn- 
peer. When in April it declared for the Prince ! cloich, first Viscount Kilsyth (1616-1661), 
of Orange, he and Viscount Dundee left Edin- j born on 25 June 1616, was younger son of 
burgh to raise forces in the interest of King ; Sir William Livingstone of Kilsyth, a lord 
James (Philips, Gratneid, Scott. Hist. Soc., l of session, by his second wife, Margaret, 
p. 44). Next day they were at Linlithgow ; daughter of Sir John Houston of Houston, 
under arms, and received a visit from a herald j On 23 April he was served heir male of his 
sent by the estates, charging them to lay down j brother’s grandson. Being a devoted loyalist 
their arms and to appear before the conven- j he garrisone*d Kilsyth Castle against Crom- 
tion within twenty-four hours under pains well, for which and for other services he 
of treason. Livingstone, detaching himself received from Charles II a letter of thanks 
from Dundee, obeyed, the summons, and on j dated 7 Oct. 1650. He was excepted from 
giving his parole to live peaceably under ] Cromwell’s act of grace in 1654, and fined 
the de facto government, he was permitted j 1,500/. After the Restoration he was on 
to retire to his own seat (Acts of the Parlta- 17 Aug. 1661 raised to the peerage of Scot- 
ments of Scotland, ix. 11, 14,49, 71). Later land by the title of Viscount Kilsyth and 
in the same year he removed, attended by Lord Campsie. He died in London oil 7 Sept, 
some twenty thirty horsemen, to the resi- following. By Eupheme, daughter of Sir 
dence of his btOtber-iH-law, Lord Duflfus, in Robert Cunningham of Robertland, he had 
Sutherland. This was construed into an in- two sons, James, second viscount, and Wil- 
tention of joiicung the. highland army, and liam, third and last viscount, who having 
.the council ^utnm^|e4 : him to Edinburgh, engaged in the rebellion of 1715 was at- 
Hi8explanati<ff|8^hpwbyer,weredeemed satis- tainted of high treason, and died an exile in 
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Holland in 1733. Of hi$ two daughters, 
Elizabeth married General the Hon. Robert 
Montgomery, fifth son of Alexander, sixth 
earl of Eglinton, and Anne died unmarried. 

[Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 38.] 

T. F. II. 

“Liy IN GSTONE, Sin JAMES, of Kin- 
naird, first Earl of Newrurgh (d. 1(570), 
a son of Sir John Livingstone of Kinnaird, 
was descended from the Livingstones of’Cal- 
lendar. lie was sent by the direction of 
Charles I * to be bred in France ’ (Clarendon, 
iii. 390). Subsequently he became a gentle- 
man of the bedelmmber, and on 13 Sept. 1047 
was created Viscount Newburgh to him and 
heirs male of his body. 

When Charles I was being removed, in 
custody of Cromwell’s soldiers, from liurst 
Castle to Windsor in December 1048, he 
arranged to dine with Newburgh at Bagshot 
Lodge. Newburgh and his wife had been 
in constant communication with the king 
through cipher, and they purposed to secure 
his escape by mounting him on a steed be- 
longing to Newburgh, and reputed to be one 
of the ileetest in England (Uj. iii. 343). It 
happened, however, that the horse had been 
lamed on the previous day, and this, coupled 
with the king’s revelations of the strictness 
of the watch kept upon him, led to the 
abandonment of the attempt (ib.) 

After the king’s execution Newburgh, hav- 
ing reason to know that an important, letter of 
his had been intercepted ( Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Ser. 1050, p. 225), escaped in 1650 to 
Holland, and joined Charles II at the Hague. 
Returning to Scotland with Charles in the 
same year, he took his place in the estates 
without opposition (Rat, four, Annals , iv. 
195), but on 4 Dec. was ordained not to vote 
till lie had signed the covenant (ib. j). 190). 
A testimony from the minister of Kinnaird 
of his having taken the covenant was ac- 
cordingly read on 10 Dec. (ib. p. 202). ] 

Newburgh accompanied the expedition of. J 
Charles into England in the authmn of 1651, 
and after the battle of Worcester on 3 Sept, 
escaped to France ( Cal. State Papers , Dom. 
Ser. 1051-2, p. 3). He was excepted from 
Cromwell’s act of grace in 1054. The yearly 
value of bis forfeited estate wns given as 
41 11. 15 s. 0/7., and the claims thereon as 
10,8(52/. 10a. (ib. 1055-6, p. 302). When 
Charles H in 1057 organised a force for tho 
king of Spain in Flanders. Newburgh was 
appointed to the command of the fourth regi- 
ment, composed of Scots (ib. 1657-8, p. 6 ; 
Clarendon, iii. 809). At the Restoration he 
was made captain of the guards, and on 
31 Dec. 1060 was created Earl of Newburgh, 


Viscount of Kinnaird, and Baron Livingstone 
of Flacraig, with limitation to him and his 
heirs general. On 13 July 1661 he received 
a grant of 1,600/. out of the tenths of the 
diocese of Lincoln (Cal. State Papers , Dom. 
Ser. 1(5(51-2, p. 37). In January 1666 ho re- 
ceived license with other noblemen to dig coal 
in Windsor Forest, and to sell it, reserving 
(id. per chaldron to the crown (ib. 1665-6, 
p. 227). lie died on 26 Dec. 1670, ‘leaving 
behind him/ according to Douglas, ‘the 
character of one of the finest gentlemen of 
the age.’ 

The fervour and constancy of his loyalty 
is partly traceable to his marriage with Lady 
Catherine Howard, daughter of Theophilus 
Howard, second earl of Sul^plk [q. v.j, and 
relict of George, lord Aubigny, who was Killed 
at Edgehill. She is described by Clarendon 
as 1 a woman of a very great wit, and most 
trusted and conversant in those intrigues 
which at that t ime could be best, carried on 
by ladies’ ( History , iii. 396). By her he had 
a son Charles, second earl of Newburgh. 

[Clarendon’s Ilist. of the Rebellion ; Balfour's 
Annals of .Scotland ; Cal. Stato Papers. Dom. 
Ser.; Burnet's Own Time; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), ii. 308. ] T. V. H. 

j LIVINGSTONE, JAMES, first Earl of 
j Callander (d. 1674), was the, third son of 
| Alexander, first earl of Linlithgow [q.v.] 
j When young he travelled beyond sea, and 
| saw military service in Germany and the Low 
Countries. He was knighted before 1629, 
applied in that year for a commission from 
Charles I in one of the regiments being 
equipped for service in Holland, and probably 
entered the Dutch army. • He is stated to 
have been one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber t o King Charles, and on the occasion 
| of Charles’s coronation in Scotland) 19 June 
1633, was created Lord Livingstone of Al- 
mond ('Balfour, A>walst f ii. 203). 

In 1037 Livingstone was vainly seeking 
relief from the stone at Harrogate Spa. In 
1038 lie attended the parliament in Scotland 
in the interests of the king, and co-operated 
With Hamilton in opposing the covenanter's. 
But when Hamiltondissolved the assembly, 
Livingstone joined ArgyH tthd the cove- 
nanting party (Gordon, Scats Affairs, ii. 26). ‘ 
In the army which General Xeslie led to 
Duns Law against Charles iii May 1639, the 
second command, that of lieu^nant-general, 
was, according to Robert Bailli^ ‘destinate for 
Almond, in whose wisdome/lmd valour we 
had but too much cqnfiden$e/But ho pre- 
tended that his health! rendered it needful 
that he should go to’!FraiicdI^ an operation, 
and when ‘ it was found tber^ihathe needed 
not incision/ he weht/ljcL a military 
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command already assigned him in Holland 
{Letter#, i. 212). In 1640 he returned to 
Scotland at the invitation of his countrymen, 
to take part in the resumption of the war 
with England, and was appointed lieutenant- 
general in Leslie’s army. Thereupon Charles 
induced the States-General to cancel the com- 
mission he held from them as colonel of a 
regiment. 

But, while accepting ofliee from the cove- 


was created by the king Earl of Callander, 
Baron Livingstone and Almond. In the fol- 
lowing year he refused Charles’s offer of a 
high command in the royalist army. 

Tn 1(543 the Scots resolved, at the request 
of the English parliament, to send an army 
j into England under the Earl of Levrn. Cal- 
1 hinder declined an offer of his former p6st, 

• or of any subordinate commission. But he 
accepted, as lieutenant-general, the command 


nanters, Livingstone secretly signed Mont- 
rose’s band, which was drawn up at. Cumber- 
nauld in August 1640, just before the army 
marched for England. The fact, was soon 
discovered, and Montrose was -compelled to 
hand over the original deed to the parliament, 
who ordered it to be burnt. Meanwhile, 
Livingstone led the van of the Scottish army 
across the Tweed, and at the engagement of 
Newburnon the Tyne he was reported killed 
{Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Hep. pt. iv. p. 303). 
After the Scottish army took possession of 
Newcastle he returned to Scotland, where he 
discharged milit ary duties and attended par- 
liament, refusing an offer of continental 


of the army subsequently raised for the pur- 
pose of suppressing Iluntly’s rising in the 
north, with the proviso that, in respect, of 
authorily, no one should come between him 
and Leven. lie and his forces, however, in- 
stead of marching against II nut I v, were sent 
across the border to assist Leven in England, 
the parliament, voting him the sum of 40,000/. 
Scots (3,333/. 6*. 8 d. sterling) in recompense 
of his services in the former expedition {ib. 
iii. 172-88, 255). Sir James Turner in his 
‘ Memoirs ’ (pp. 36-8) denounced Callander 
for taking up arms against the king, on 
the ground that he had already sworn the 
* deepest outlies in his oune house of Callan- 


service on behalf of the queen of Bohemia, der. and upon a Lord’s day, too, that, he 
When peace with tho king was arranged, would faithfullie serve the king.’ Even 
Lord Almond met Charles I at, Gladsmuir, after assuming his command, Turner asserts 
near Haddington, and convoyed him to Holy- that he ‘did not give over to give me all 
rood. TIo was afterwards sent to lead home imagineable assurances that he wold act for 


the army from the Tweed (Balfour, Annals , 
iii. 34,47). 

Charles knew Livingstone’s secret leaning 
towards the royalist claims, and recom- 
mended him to the parliament, of Scotland for 
the office of lord high treasurer. A rgyll, not- 
withstanding, a% he said, his private friend- J 
ship for the king’s nominee, objected on the 
ground of his connection with the Cumber- 
nauld band. Almond angrily refused to ‘quit 
the king’s honor done him as long as he had 
any blood in (Tbis] veynes ’ {Nicholas Papers, 
Camden Soc., i. 61, 54 ; Baillie, Letters, &c. j 
i. 391). But Argyll carried the parliament, 
With him, and Livingstone was rejected. 

The * incident’ plot, hatched about the same 
time by the royalists, for the abduct ion of the 
covenanting leaders, Hamilton, Argyll, and' 
Lanark, was arranged, according to one of the 
conspirators, in Almond’s house, and Almond 
was to have taken a leadingpart in its execu- 
tion. Almond, however, protested liis inno- 
cence and requested tho fullest investigation, 
and t-he charge Dvas afterwards withdrawn 
( Hist. MSS.AJomm. 4th Rep. App. pp. 163- 
170). The parliament, on Almond’s own peti- 
tion, passedl^lyotp (I-.Oct.T64l) approving 
of his seryioeaj as lieutenant-general in tho 
late campaigh^ and relieved him of his com- 
mission iii. 87). He de- 

clined the ofl^ qf .a pension, and on 16 Oct. 


the king, and that the greater pouer he was 
invested with, the more vigourouslie and 
vigilant lie would he show himselfe activo 
and loyal 1 for his Majestic.’ There can be 
little doubt that, it was only fear of the risk 
incurred by any other course that led him to 
support the parliament. But, he played the 
part that he had assumed thoroughly. At 
Berwick he wrote t,o the parliament, of Scot- 
land to send him some printed covenants 
(Balfour, Anna/s, iii. 190), and at Penrith 
ho contended that none ought to hear com- 
mand in the army who had not first taken the 
. covenant ( Shite Papers , Horn. 1644-5, p. 559). 
j Callander with his army of teu thousand 
j men reduced Morpeth, Hartlepool, and other 
places, and assisted Leven in tho recapture of 
Newcastle. After Montrose had seized Perth, 
Callander was sent to Scotland to arrest his 
prog ress, but returnod to England in 1645, and 
took part with Leven in that year’s campaign 
(Whitelockk, Memorials, pp. 92, 98, 100; 
Baillie, Tetters, ii. 226). Late in 1645 he 
again returned to Scotland, and left the army 
apparently on some personal grievance. In 
December it was stated in parliament that, 
as a condition of his future service he de- 
sired the rank of comm ander-in-c h ief of all 
the forces wit liin the count ry. By invitation 
of the house he addressed it personally, 
but his claim was voted exorbitant. Next 
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daj the Marquis of Argyll and the Earls of 
Lothian and Lanark, by order of the parlia- 
ment, induced him by adroit flattery to 
undertake the command of the forces for the 
suppression of the rebellion of Montrose. 
The clerk-register was ordered to draw up 
his commission in general terms, and with- 
out derogation from the commission granted 
to the' Earl of Leven as lord general of all 
the forces within and without the kingdom. 
But Callander declined to accept the quali- 
fication, and the commission was finally 
handed to Middleton (Balfour, Annals, iii. 
348, 354, 307, 370). Middleton, however, 
fell ill after setting out on the expedition, 
and Callander raised the hopes of his friends 
by temporarily taking his place as lieutenant- 
general. But. he declined to retain it, and 
the expedition came I o nothing. ‘ Callander,’ 
Baillie writes (0 March), * after all could be 
done to him, lies refuissed that all pressed 
him to. lie would be at a greater sovereignty 
than could be granted, thinking he could j 
not miss it in any termes he pleased ’ [Letter*, 
&c. ii. 345, 357, 417). 

Later in the same year (164.0) Callander 
visited Charles in the Scottish camp at New- 
cast le, and obt ained from him a- patent, dated 
22 July, empowering him, in the event of 
his having no heirs male, to nominate some 
other successor in his lands and dignities. 
He returned to Scotland with a letter, in 
which the king informed the committee of 
estates of his intention to comply with the 
desires of the Scottish parliament. On the 
withdrawal of the Scottish army from Eng- 
land Callander received sixty thousand merks 
out of the 200,000/. paid by the English par- 
liament for the brotherly assistance. An act 
of approbation and exoneration acknowledged 
at the same time his services as lieutenant- 
general in the two expeditions in which he 
had been engaged. 

Callander was in England when the ‘ En- 
gagement’ between the king and the Scots 
was first suggested, and he entered into com- 
munication with Charles, and actively pro- 
moted the movement. On 24 Dec. 1617 
Charles signed a commission making Callan- 
der sheriff of Stirling and keeper or Stirling 
Castle. A few months later the parliament 
confirmed his custody of the castle. Of the 
army, raised in pursuance of the engagement 
to proceed into England and attempt the 
liberation of the king, Callander became lieu- 
tenant-general. Ills superior in command 
was the Duke of Hamilton, with whom he 
was oh bad terms. Baillie says that his sup- 
porters in parliament were* powerful enough 
to have made him general, ‘but his inflexi- 
bility to serve against Montrose upon the 


sense of private injuries, whereby indelible 
marks of disgrace wore printed on the face 
of Scotland, and his very ambiguous proceed- 
ings in England, at Hereford, and elsewhere, 
make us that we dare not put our livos and 
religion in his hand’ ( Letters , &c. iii. 40). 

In carrying out the ‘ Engagement’ Callander 
i was soon involved in misfortune. He had 
J difficulty in obtaining his levies, owing to the 
: opposition of the church. An armed demon- 
j stration made against him at Mauchline in 
Ayrslii re 1 ie suppressed after a severe struggle, 
and at a later date those ■tfhom he injured 
there sought and obtained damages against 
his estate. When his army had taken Car- 
lisle, he was (!) J uly 1648) appointed governor 
of the city, but he accompanied the troops 
southwards until their progross was arrested 
by Cromwell at Preston. Sir James Turner, 
who was with the expedition, attributes 
that defeat chiefly to a want of harmony 
between Hamilton and Callander. After 
the battle high words passed between the 
two commanders. ‘ Callander,’ says Turner, 

‘ was doubly to be blamed, first for his con- 
duct, for that was inexcusable, and next for 
reproaching the duke for that whereof him- 
self was guilty.’ To add to their difficulties 
a mutiny broke out in the camp, and the 
troopers made prisoners of both Hamilton 
and ( Jallander. T nrner hi inself persuaded the 
mutineers to withdraw their guards, where- 
upon Callander, disregarding the entreaties 
of the duke and his brother officers that they 
should stand together, sought his own safety 
in flight. He reached London in disguise, and 
succeeded in escaping to Holland. Hamil- 
ton and the rest of the officers surrendered 
to the governor of Stafford, and Hamilton 
was executed at London, 9 March 1648 
(Turner, Memoirs, pp. 56-72). 

The overthrow of the ‘ Engagement ’ brought 
about a revolution in the government in Scot- 
land, and Callander was forbidden to return, 
lie accompanied Charles XI, however, from 
Holland to Scotland in June 1650, but was 
immediately ordered to leave, and not to 
return without express permission of the par- 
liament, under a penalty of 100,000/. Scots 
(W hitelocke, Memorials, p. 458). After the 
defeat of the Scots at Dunbar in September 
1650, Callander wrote from Rotterdam to the 
Earl of . Lothian, requesting him to procure 
the king’s permission for him. to go to some 
more remote place. He could be of no use, - 
he said, to king or country, and was ashamed 
to be seen in Holland while such actions 
were taking place at home (Correspondence of 
the Earls qfAncrum and Zmhfan, p. 308). 

After offering to submit to, the parliament 
and to the church, he received permission 
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to return to Scotland in December 1650, and 
arrived there in February following. A pro- 
posal made at a meeting of the committee 
•of estates at Stirling in May to appoint him 
field-marshal of the army fell through (Bal- 
four, Annals, iv. 297), but in the following 
month he became a member of the committee 
of estates, and was present at Alyth in 
August, when the committee was surprised 
by English troopers from Dundee. Callan- 
der had the good fortune to escape capture, 
and met. the committee later at Aberdeen. 
In October he was summoned to attend a 
meeting of the committee in t he Isle of Bute, 
but wrote from Kuthven (probably in Bade- 
noch) excusing his absence ( Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 5th Rep. App. p. 645 ; Kras b r, Memo- 
rials of the Family of Wemyss of Wemyss, 
iii. 57). 

During Cromwell’s campaign in Scotland 
Callander’s house was made a royal garrison, 
and in July 1651 it was stormed and burned, 
and sixty persons who were withinat the time 
were put to the sword (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
6th Rep. App. p. 435). The earl did not ac- 
company the King and his army into England. 
Popular rumour attributed his absence to his 
jealousy of David Leslie [q. v.] But Callander 
asserted that lvis sole desire was to remain 
in quiet and peace. In November of 1651 he 
submitted himself to General Monck, and 
received his formal protection. But he was 
exempted from Cromwell’s act of grace in 
1654, and had his estates confiscated. For 
refusing bond and parole for his peaceable 
behaviour, he was moreover imprisoned first 
in the castle of Burntisland, and afterwards 
at Edinburgh. Many of his fellow-prisoners 
made their escape from Edinburgh Castle by 
tying together sheets and blankets, and de- 
scending the wall and castle rock. Callander 
refused to run the risk, remained behind, and 
was after six months’ detention allowed by 
Monck to proceed to London and plead his 
own cause with the Protector and his council. 
Tie succeeded in his efforts, and obtained 
his release and also the discharge of his 
•estates, which were now, however, hopelessly 
burdened^ with debt (Lothian and Ancrum 
Correspondence, p. 391). 

Callander welcomed tho restoration of the 
monarchy in 1660, and re-entering political 
life, took an active part in the parliament of 
1661. After making formal resignation of 
his earldom h$ received a rogrant of it to 
himself, with succession to hi& brother’s son, 
Alexander Livingstone, lie was confirmed 
in the hereditary sheriffship of Stirling, and 
was allowed precedence of the Earl of Leven, 
son of the mist bearer , of that title. Some 
recompense for the losses he had incurred in 
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the service of the king was made him, and 
i he was one of the fourteen earls who carried 
j the body of Montrose on the occasion of its 
j state interment in the church of St. Giles, 

I Edinburgh (Napier, Life ofM ontrose , p. 834). 
lie attended parliament until 1672, and died 
in March 1674 at Callander House, whence 
his body was borne and interred at Falkirk 
on the 25th of that month (Fraser, Stirlings 
of Keir, p. 507). 

About 1633 he married Lady Margaret 
Hay, only daughter of James, seventh lojd 
Y ester, and widow of Alexander, first earl 
of Dunfermline. She was permitted to re- 
tain the rank and precedency due to her as 
Countess of Dunfermline (Earl or Stirling, 
Legist er of Loyal Letters, p. 845). She died 
in 1660, and was buried at Dalgety in Fife- 
shire beside her first husband. Callander 
had no issue. 

Callander founded a hospital in Falkirk 
in 1640 for the support of four aged and 
infirm persons, the foundation of which he 
ratified by charter in 1668 ( Old Statistical 
Account, xix. 79). During an epidemic in 
that town in 1644 he wrote to his factor 
there to see that meal and coal and four- 
tailed coats were supplied to the suffering 
families (I HM. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. 
pt. ii. p. 734). 

[Douglas’s Pcorage of Scotland, Wood’s edit, 
i. 304 ; Acts of tho Parliaments of Scotland, 
1641-72 passim; State Papers, Dom. 1628-57 
passim, and authorities above cited.] II. P. 

LIVINGSTONE, JOHN (1603-1672), 
Scottish divine, was born at Kilsyth, Stir- 
lingshire, on 21 Jan. 1603. His father was 
William Livingstone, minister of that, parish 
and afterwards of Lanark, who was descended 
j from the fifth Lord Livingstone, and his 
mot her was Agnes Livingstone, of the house 
of D unipace. Ho was educated at the 
grammar school of Stirling, and afterwards at 
the university of Glasgow, where ho gra- 
duated in 1621. His father wished him to 
marry and to settle down on an estate which 
he had purchased, hut he resolved to study 
for the church, and having completed his theo- 
logical course, received license to preach in 
1625. He had been devout from his early 
years and did not remember, as he tells us 
m his * Autobiography,’ any particular time 
of conversion. He acted as assistant for a 
time in the parish of Torphichen, and after- 
wards as chaplain to the Countess of Wigton. 
He was in great request as a preacher and 
was still unordainea, when, on the Monday 
after a communion in Juno 1630, he preached 
in the kirk of Shotts, Lanarkshire, a sermon 
which is said to have produced a serious 
change in five hundred of his hearers. Patrons 
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and parishes were anxious to secure his ser- 
vices, but his refusal to give the promise then 
required of obedience to the articles of Perth 
stood in the way of his receiving ordination. 

As there was no prospect of a sett lenient 
at home, Livingstone went over to Ireland 
in ] 630 on the invitation of Lord Clandeboye, 
and soon afterwards became minister of lvil- 
linshie or Killinehy in the diocese of Down. 
He was ordained by some Scottish ministers 
under the presidency of Andrew Knox [q.v.], 
bishop of Raplioe, who, to accommodate 
his countrymen, omitted those portions of 
the English ordinal to which they objected. 
In 1631 Livingstone was suspended for non- 
conformity by the Bishop of Down, hut 
was restored on' the intervention of Arch- 
bishop Usslier. A few years later he was 
deposed and excommunicated for the same 
cause. In September 1636 he and other 
Scots and English puritans to the number of 
140 sailed for New England in a ship called 
the Eagle Wing, which they had built for the 
purpose. They were chiefly prosbyterians, 
but some of them inclined to independency 
and others to Brownism. Meeting with a 
great storm halfway across the Atlantic, they 
were obliged to put back, and returned to 
Lochfergus, where they had embarked nearly 
two months before. Livingstone soon after- 
wards went over to Scotland, and when the 
national covenant was signed in March 1638 
he was sent up to London with copies for 
friends at court. In July of that year he was 
inducted to the parish of Stranraer, where 
his ministry produced a great impression, and 
his communions were attended by crowds 
from Ireland. He was a member of the 
Glasgow assembly of 1638, and of all sub- 
sequent assemblies till 1650, except that of 
1640. In that year he went as chaplain of 
the Earl of Cassilis’s regiment to Newcastle, 
and was present at the skirmish of Newburn, 
of which he wrote an account. lie and 
other Scots who returned from Ireland formed 
the nucleus of au extreme party, which intro- 
duced innovations previously unknown in 
Scotland, such as the omission of the Lord’s 
Prayer, creed, and * Gloria Patri ’ in public 
worship. These novelties were condemned 
by the early covenanting assemblies, but 
soon spread and gradually leavened the 
whole lump. During his ministry at Stran- 
raer Livingstone frequently spent some 
months of the summer in Ulster, supplying 
vacant charges or officiating to the Scottish 
troops quartered there. In 1648 the com- 
mission of the assembly sent him to dissuade 
these troops from obeying the order of the 
Scottish estates to join the army then being 
raised in support of the ‘ Engagement,’ but 


in this mission he was not successful. In 
August of that year he was translated to tho 
parish of Ancrum, Roxburghshire, on the 
presentation of the Earl of Lothian. He 
was one of the commissioners appointed by 
the church to treat with Charles ll at Breda 
in 1650, and while the ships convoying the 
royal party were lying at anchor off Spey- 
mouth, on their return to Scotland, Living- 
stone received the king’s oath of fidelity to 
the covenants. He did all this most reluc- 
tantly, not believing in the king’s sincerity, 
and he afterwards joined the ultra-rigid party 
who opposed Charles’s coronation and admi- 
nist ration of tho government. His party soon 
protested against t he resolutionsof tho church 
that those who had taken part in the ‘ En- 
gagement. ’ might, on making professions of 
penitence, be allowed to serve in defence of 
the country. 'With his friends, Livingstone 
subsequently disowned tho authority of the 
general assembly, and formed the first schism 
in the reformed church. He was elected 
moderator of the meeting of protesters held 
in October 1651, but he was among the 
less resolute of the party, and withdrew 
from their councils when ho recognised their 
dangerous tendency. After Cromwell had 
put an end to the meetings of the general 
assembly, Livingstone resolved to introduce 
j a system for managing Scottish ecclesiastical 
i affairs similar to that of the 1 tryers ’ inEng- 
j land, and sent for Livingstone and two other 
i protesters to secure their co-operation. ‘ Being 
at London,’ he says, * I found no great satis- 
faction, and therefore I left the other two 
there and came home.’ After the Restora- 
tion he was called before the privy council, 
and on refusing to take the oath of allegiance 
because of its Erastian terms, was banished. 
He chose Rotterdam as his place of exile, and 
spent the remainder of his life there, often 
preach ingin the Scottish church and devoting 
limself to theological study. lie died 9 Aug. 
1672, in the seventieth year of his age, and 
is widely remembered as a preacher oi extra- 
ordinary popular gifts. His own estimate of 
his sermons was, however, a very modest one, 
and he describes himself generally as ‘ timor- 
ous, averse from debates, gather given to 
laziness than rashness, too easy to be wrought 
upon.’ In his later years he expressed a great 
abhorrence of sectarianism. He had a good 
knowledge of Latin, Hebrew, and Chaldee, 
and could read French, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, and German. 

Livingstone married*: 23 June 1635, the 
eldest daughter of Bartholomew Fleming, 
merchant. Edinburgh, and had a large family. 
One of ms sons emigrated America, and 
has left distinguished, descendants. iThere 
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are original portraits of Livingstone and his 
wife at Gosford, East Lothian, the seat of 
the Earl of Wemyss. 

Ilis works are : 1. ‘ Letters from Leith 
to his Parishioners,’ 1638, 4to, 1673. 2. His 
‘Life,’ first published at Glasgow in 1761, 
together with 3. ‘ Remarkable Observations 
upon the Lives of the most eminent Ministers 
and Professors in the Church of Scotland.’ 
The last work was edited in 1845-6 for the 
Wodrow Society by W. K. Tweedie. An edi- 
tion of the ‘Life’ by T. Houston was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1848. Livingstone 
also wrote during his exile a new Lat in trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, which was ap- 
proved by eminent Dutch divines but was not 
published. 

[Life of Livingstone and Li foot Blair (Wodrow 
Soc.) ; Stevens’s Hist, of the Scots Church, Rot- 
terdam; Reid’s Irish Presbyterian Church; 
Scott’s Fasti.] G. W. S. 

LIVINGSTONE, Sir THOMAS, Vis- 
count Teviot (1652 P-1711), lieutenant-ge- 
neral, bom in Holland about 1652, was elder 
of the two sons of Sir Thomas Livingstone, 
who was created a baronet by Charles I, and 
was colonel of a regiment of foot in the 
Dutch service. His mother was the daugh- 
ter of Colonel Edmond of St irling. He suc- 
ceeded his father as second baronet of New- 
bigging, and acquired military reputation as 
an officer in the Scots brigade in the pay of 
Holland. Swift states (Creighton, Memoirs) 
that he was well known in Scotland, as in 
the course of his Dutch service he was re- 
peatedly sent over to recruit for the brigade, 
lie came to England with William of Orange 
in 1688, as colonel of a regiment of foot, and 
on 31 Dec. 1688 was appointed colonel of 
the royal regiment of Scots dragoons, now 
the Royal Scots Greys. The regiment (whicl 
Dalrymple and other historians have con- 
fused with the royal regiment of Scots horse, 
afterwards disbanded) was in England at, the 
time, and its colonel, Charles Murray, first 
earl of Dunmore [q. v.], had refused to se.rve 
against King James. Livingstone served in 
Scotland under General Hugh Mackay [q. v'L 
and when in command at Inverness, by forced 
marches with a body of horse and dragoons, 
surprised and completely routed the Jacobite 
forces under General Thomas Buchan [q.v.] 
at Cromdale, on 1 May 1690. The engage- 
ment put an end to the resistance of t he mans. 
Livingstone succeeded General Mackay as 
commander-in-chief in Scotland, and was 
sworn of the privy council. On 1 Jan. 1796 
he became mf^pr-geper&l on the English esta- 
blishment, and on 4 Dec. 1696 was created 
Viscount of Teviot in the peerage of Scot- 
land, by pateftt to him andliia heirs male. 


Livingstone married Macktellina Walrave 
de Nimmeguon, from whom he appears to 
have separated. She ‘pursued’ him in the 
Scottish courts in November 1703 for the 
sum of 500/., to pay her debts contracted 
since he left her, and alimony at the rate of 
400/. a year. The lords of session ‘ recom- 
mended, under the circumstances of the'ease, 
to cause pay her bygone debts, and to settle 
somewhat upon the lady yearly with the 
time coming, and to treat with the viscount 
to that effect ’ (see Lauder, Sir John, Lord 
FounTATNUAi.i,, Daemons, ii. 200). As a 
result probably of this litigation, Teviot, sold 
the colonelcy of the Scots Greys on 7 April 
1704 to Lord John Hay [see Hay, Lord 
John, d. 17061. In the ‘ Great Seal Registers ’ 
are charters of resignation by him of the lands 
of Let hington on 28 June 1702, and of the 
lands of Waugh t on on 26 J uly 1 7 09. Teviot 
became a lieutenant-general on L .Tan. 1704. 
He died in London, aged 60, on 14 .Tun. 1711 , 
when having no heirs male the viscountcv 
became extinct, and the family baronetcy 
devolved on his brother, Sir Alexander Liv- 
ingstone, third baronet,. Teviot was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, where his brother is 
said to have erected to his memory (Wood) 
a sumptuous monument which no longer 
exists. By his will, dated 27 Sept. 1710, he 
left his house and estate, known a* Living- 
stone House, Wimbledon, Surrey, with fur- 
niture, plate, See., to Lady Elizabeth Gordon, 
daughter of Charles Gordon, second earl of 
Aboyne. The lady, at this time a child, died 
unmarried in 1770. The remainder of his 
property went to his brother, Sir Alexander, 
except a legacy of 1,000/. to his cousin- 
german, John Cornelius Edmond, then re- 
siding in Holland. 

[Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland, ed. Wood, 
ii. 589; Brit. Mus. Eg. MS. 2551, f. 5 b, patent, 
of baronetcy, 1660; Swift’s JJTorks, vol. xii, 
(Memoirs of Creighton); Some Account of the 
Scotch Brigade, London, 1794; Cannons Hist. 
Roc. 2nd Royal North British Dragoons or Scots 
Greys; Chester’s Westminster Registers, p. 271. ] 

H. M. C. 

LIVINGSTONE, WiLLlAM,sixthLoRD 
Livingstone (</. 1592), partisan of Queen 
Mary, was the second son of Alexander, fifth 
lord Livingstone, by Lady Agnes Douglas, 
daughter of John, second earl of Morton. He 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father in 1553. Although a protestant he 
became a strong supporter or the queen, 
probably through the influence of his sister, 
Mary Livingstone, one of her ladies. Mary 
frequently stayed at his house at Callendar, 
and shortly before her marriage to Darnley 
rode thence from Perth, to be present, at the 
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christening of his child (Knox, ii. 490), ac- 
cording to rumour narrowly escaping capture 
by the Earl of Moray and his confederates 
on the way. Livingstone after the marriage 
accompanied the queen in the roundabout 
raid against Moray ( Hey. P. C. Scotl. i. 379). 
He was one of those who on 7 Fob. 15(56 re- 
fused the queen’s order t o attend mass (Illus- 
trations of the Heiyn of Queen Mary , Ban- 
natyne Club, p. 153). At. the time of the 
murder of Kizzio on 9 March he was in at- 
tendance on the queen in Ilolyrood, but suc- 
ceeded in making his escape from the palace. 
Mary, on her journey from Edinburgh to 
Glasgow to visit Darn ley in his sickness, 
stayed a night at Callendar, and in one of 
the casket letters is represented as recording 
an allusion made by Lord Livingstone to 
Both well’s passion for her. There is no evi- 
dence that Livingstone was concerned in the 
murder of Darnley, although he was in Edin- 
burgh when it. happened (Calderwood, ii. 
343). He was in attendance on the queen 
at Scton, whither she went shortly after the 
murder ( Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1 566 
1568, entry 977), but after her marriage to 
Bothwell he seems to have held aloof from 
her, and was not present when she surren- 
dered at Oarberry. He, however, signed the 
bond to deliver her from Lochleven, fought 
for her at Langside, and accompanied her in 
her flight from the battle. On 18 May 1568, 
after crossing the Solway, lie arrived with 
her at Workington in Cumberland (ib. entry 
2199). On the 24th of the same month he 
was charged to render up his castle of Cal- 
lendar (Hey. P. C. Scot/, i. 626 

Queen Alary appointed him one of her 
commission to York, and he was again in 
England as Mary’s agent in the summer of 
1570. He returned to Scotland in J uly ( Cal. 
State Papers, For. Ser. 1569-71, entry 1062), 
and in August. he sent to his servant, George 
Livingstone, for delivery on his behalf to the 
Earl of Sussex an explanation of the motives 
which had induced the lords of the queen’s 

{ rnrty to take up arms (ib. Scott. Ser. p. 299). 
luring the hostilities in Scotland he remained 
abroad. On 4 July 1672 sureties appeared 
for him to give security that his castle of Cal- 
lendar would be delivered up to the regent 
on fifteen days’ warning, and on this condi- 
tion his wife and household servants were per- 
mitted to remain in it ( Hey. P. C. Scotl. ii . 1 30). 
On 7 April 1573 the Regent Morton wrote to 
Burghley, asking that Lord Livingstone, who 
was on lm way from France to England, should 
be prevented from coming to Scotland (Cal. 
State Papers, Scott. Ser. p. 372). On 1 4 April 
Livingstone appealed to Morton from London 
to procure a license from Elizabeth for his 


return (ib. p. 373), and ultimately he ob- 
tained leave from the regent on 13 June to 
return (ib. p. 850). On tne 22nd of the fol- 
lowing March he was declared to have made 
due obedience to the government, and was 
relieved of his bonds and cautions (Reg. P. C. 
Scotl. ii. 351). 

Livingstone was one of the nobles who in 
1577 advised the king to abolish the regency 
and take the government into his own hands, 
! and when Morton retook possession of Stir- 
ling Castle joined the lords who assembled 
against, him at Falkirk. His hostility to 
Morton was probably in part due to the fact 
that, the revocation of grants of domains of 
the crown affected an estate which had been 
bestowed by Queen Mary on his sister, Mary 
Livingstone. He became a supporter of the 
Duke of Lennox, and ultimately was sup- 
posed to incline to the catholic religion, 
although his action was less pronounced than 
that of his son Alexander, seventh lord. Ro- 
bert Bruce, in a lettor to the Duke of Parma 
on 24 July 1589, stated that one portion of 
the money sent from Spain was ‘ in the prin- 
cipal house of my Lord Livingstone, a very 
Catholic lord ’ (Calderwood, v. 22 ) ; but 
those subsequently sent by King James to 
search for the money ‘ returned without it, 
and the Lord Livingstone came in to the 
king’ (ib. p. 36). On 6 March 1589-90 he 
was appointed one of a commission for en- 
forcing the laws against the jesuits ( Reg. 
P. C. Scotl. iv. 464). He walked in pro- 
cession at the coronation of Queen Anne 
in the following May (Caldekwood, v. 96). 
He died in 1592. * 

By his wife Agnes Fleming, second daugh- 
! ter of the third Lord Fleming, he had four 
j sons — Alexander, seventh lord Livingstone, 
j and first, earl of Linlithgow [q. v.] ; Henry, 
who died young ; Sir George Livingstone of 
Ogilface, Linlithgowshire ; and Sir William 
Livingstone of West Quarter — and two 
daughters : Jean, married to Alexander, 
fourth lord Elphinstone, and Margaret, to 
Sir Lewis Bellenden of Auchinoul. 

[Histories of Knox, Leslie, Calderwood, and 
Spotiswood ; Ilist, of James the Sexb ; Cal. State 
Papers, Scott. Ser., and also For. Ser . ; Reg. P. C. 
Scotl. vols. i-v. ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), ii. 126.] T. F. H. 

LIVINGUS (d. 1046), bishop of Crediton. 
[See Living.] 

LIVINUS, Saint (d. 656 P), is known 
as the Apostle of Brabant. The proof of his 
existence turns upon the . genuineness of a 
metrical epistle and epitaph which he is be- 
lieved to have written, and which, if genuine, 
affords some little authentic material for his 
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biography. The epistle is addressed to liis 
friend Florbert, who was abbot of the founda- 
tion at Ghent, afterwards called St. Bavo’s, 
and died in 661 , and the epitaph is on St. 
Bavo, who died in 664. The epistle seems 
to show that Livinus was of episcopal rank. 
Bale claimed Livinus as the author of an 
epitaph on St. Bavo (Script. I Bust r. 1667, 
Basle, ii. 190). It and the epistle were first 
printed by Ussher ( Spllope , p. 19), who does 
not say whence he obtained them. Ghes- 
quiero was acquainted with another manu- 
script version. Moll regards both as genuine, 
and mentions a manuscript of the epitaph 
(No. 16886) in the Burgundian Library at 
Brussels. This belongs to the sixteenth 
century, and is preceded by a French note 
stating that it was copied from an inscrip- 
tion on stone ( Kerkpeschiedeni# van Neder- 
land, 1861, p. 77, 7i. 2). Rett berg ( Kirchen - 
peach. Deutschland#, 1810, ii.fi 10) was the first 
to question the genuineness of the epistle, on 
the ground that the author plainly foretells his 
own martyrdom ; while he deseri bes 1 1 authem 
in dark colours, possibly in foreknowledge of 
the place of his martyrdom ; prophesies the 
destruction of Ghent, probably alluding to 
its fall in the ninth century; and uses a 
poetical license in saying that the poems were 
written while Florbert’s messengers waited. 
A stronger argument may be based on the 
styl e of the versification, which for the seventh 
century is remarkably polished (Hist. Litt. 
de la France, iii. 685; Diet. Christ. Biop. s. v.) 
Further, it is surprising that, if Livinus 
existed, he should be unknown to martyrolo- 
gists till the eleventh century. 

. Mention is made of him in the Brussels 
version of IJsuard (Miqne, exxiv. 687), but 
that version must have been written after | 
the translation of what was alleged to be ! 
St. Livinus’s remains to Ghent in 1007. In ; 
the eleventh century legend respecting him ' 
was abundant. The account supplied bv the I 
Brussels version of Usuard agrees with that j 
in the eleventh-century life of St. Florbert 
(Vande Putte, Annales S. Petri, Blandin, pp. 
26, 46). According to these late authorities 
Livinus was of Scottish or Irish race, an arch- 
bishop of Ireland, who came to Ghent in 633 
with three disciples, was kindly received by 
Florbert, and after preaching in Brabant was 
martyred at the village of Escha, 12 Nov., 
and was buried at Hauthem. A legendary 
life of Livinus by a writer named Boniface 
dates at the earliestfrom the eleventh century 


account is given by an anonymous monk at 
the end of the eleventh century, who alone 
speaks of an elevation of the reiics at Ilaut - 
hem in 842, by Theodoric, 'bishop o" Oambrai 
(Mabillox,^4c^«, sa?c. vi., i. 65). Erembold’s 
j action probably led Boniface to write 1 fivi nus’s 
I life, and was also the cause of the entries in 
j the life of Florbert and in the martyrologies 
I and the Ghent oilice (Molanus, Natales SS. 
Help.') 11 is day, according to these authorities, 
was 12 Nov. 

[Ussher s Vet. Epist. Hibern. Syllogo ; Acta 
1 SS. Belg._Sel. Ghesquitoe, iii. 133 ; Dictionary 
of Christian Biography.] 31. B. 

LIVIUS, TITUS (Jl. 1437), historian, 
calls himself Titus Livius de Frulovisiis, of 
Ferrara, llearne connects De Frulovisiis 
with Friuli, and calls him Forojuliensjs. 
Whether Titus 1 .ivius was the historian’s real 
name, or assumed in allusion to the historical 
model he set before himself, is disputed. He 
certainly bore it before writing the history 
by which alone he is now known, and Livius 
occurs as an Italian family name in the next 
century. As a boy his imagination was, he 
tells us, fired by the reports of the achieve- 
ments of Henry V of England, and when, 
after the death of that king, a restless humour 
and family misfortunes drove him from Italy 
to seek his fortune, he made his way to Eng- 
land, whore he found a patron in Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester [q. v.] Gloucester made 
him his poet and orator, and ultimately pro- 
cured for him letters of denization in 1437 
( Feedera, x. 661 ). At some date subsequent 
j to this he wrote his ‘Vita Ilenrici Quint i, 
i Regis Invictissimi ’ at the instigation of and 
largely from in formation supplied by Glouces- 
ter. lie dedicated it to Ilenry VI, who, 
according to a manuscript seen by Hearno 
(Preface, p. vii), made him one of his privy 
councillors. There is also attributed to him 
an ‘-Elogium episcopi Bathoniensis ’ in hexa- 
meter verse (Tanner, p. 483), which seems 
to be lost. 

[Proem to the Vita, edited by Hearno, 1716; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib . ; Gesta Henriei V, p. v 
(Engl. Hist. Soc.); Tiraboschi’s Storia della 
Letteratura Italiana, vi. 761, Florence, 1809.] 

J. T-t. 

LIXNAW, Barons. [See Fitzmaurice, 
Patrick, 1551 ? 1600; Fitzmaurice, Tho- 
mas, 1502 1590 ; Fitzmaurice, Thomas, 
1574-1630.] 


(Rettbjsrg) ; it is full of anachronisms, and j LIZARS, .JOHN (1787 P-1860), surgeon, 
historically worthless (Hadijan and Stubbs, j son of Daniel Lizars, a publisher, was bom 
Councils, iii. 4). In 1007 Erembold, abbot, of at Edinburgh about 1787. Ilia brother, Wil- 
St. Bavos, is said to have translated Livinus’s liam Home Lizars, is separately noticed, and 
relics from Hattthem to Ghent; of this an a sister, Jane Home, married Sir William 
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.1 ardine of Applegirth, seventh baronet. He 
was educated at Edinburgh High School and 
University, and having obtained his medical 
diploma by 18 1 0, he acted as surgeon on board 
a man-of-war commanded by Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier, and saw active service on the 
Portuguese coast, during the Peninsular war, 
under Lord Exmouth. Returning to Edin- 
burgh in 1815, he was admitted a fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of that city, and be- 
came a partner with .John Bell, his old medi- 
cal tutor, and Robert Allan, both well-known 
surgeons in Edinburgh. Tie was highly suc- 
cessful, first in partnership and afterwards 
alone, as a teacher of anutomy and surgery, 
and in 1831 was appointed to succeed John 
Turner as professor of surgery in the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. With this 
appointment he combined that of senior ope- 
rating surgeon of the Royal Infirmary, in 
which post Robert Liston [q. v.1 was his col- 
league. He had in 1822 issued the work by 
which he is chiefly known, ‘ A System of 
Anatomical Plates of the Human Rody, ac- 
companied wit h Descriptions, and I ’hysiologi- 
cal, Pathological, and Surgical Observations,’ 
Edinburgh, fol. Although the letterpress is 
necessarily out of date, the numerous and 
beautifully executed plates (done by his 
brother William under Lizars’s close super- 
vision) are still valuable to the anatomical 
.-tmlent. They were extensively used by 
medical students of the last generation. It 
was followed in 1835 by ‘Observations on 
Extraction of diseased Ovaria, illustrated by 
five] Plates coloured after Nat lire,’ 1835, fob, 
and in 1835 by a ‘ System of Practical Sur- 
gery, with numerous explanatory Plates, the 
Drawings after Nature,’ Edinburgh, 8vo. 
The chief blemish on these works was the 
bitterness with which Lizars condemned ex- 
ternal urethrotomy as practised by James 
Syme [q. v.J, afterwards professor , of clini- 
cal surgery m the university of Edinburgh, 
who had been an unsuccessful competitor 
for the post held by Lizars. The latter sub- 
sequently went so far as to insinuate in a 
public lecture that Syme had endangered 
a patient’s life and ruined his health by 
want of care in averting hemorrhage after 
an operation. This was followed by a law- 
suit, in which Syme claimed 1,100/. damages 
for false and malicious statement, and al- 
though the suit does not appear to have been 
successful, Syme succeeded in dissuading the 
College of Surgeons from re-electing a pro- 
fessor of surgery when Lizars’s tenure of the 
office determined. Though a successful as 
well as an intrepid operat or, and an able con- 
tributor to the chief medical journals, Lizars 
was unable (no doubt part ly owing to certain 


eccentricities, both of manner and conduct) 
to obtain any further public appointment, 
and his private practice had greatly declined 
previous to his sudden death, not without 
suspicion of laudanum, on 21 May 1860. 

Lizars introduced into surgery the opera- 
tion for the removal of the upper jaw, and 
his name is commemorated in the medical 
profession by the well-known ‘ Lizars lines.’ 

[Annual Register, 1860, p. 456; Lancet, 
26 May 1860 ; Edinburgh Medical Journal, I860, 
ii. 101 ; (lent. Mag. 1860, pt. ii. p. 101 ; McCall’s 
Some Old Families, 1890, pp. 1 1, 15, 19,21 ; Medi- 
cal Directories, and Lizars’s Works in British 
Museum ; privato information.] T. S. 

LIZARS, WILLIAM HOME (1788- 
1850), painter and engraver, son of Daniel 
Lizars, and brother of John Lizars [q. v.],was 
horn at Edinburgh in 1788, and was educated 
at the high school there. Ilis father was a 
publisher and an engraver of some merit, 
who had been a pupil of Andrew Dell 
(1726-1800) [q. v.], and engraved many por- 
traits as hook illustrations. Lizars was first 
apprenticed to his father, from whom ho 
learnt engraving, and then entered as a stu- 
dent under John Graham (1754-1817) [q. v.] 
in the Trustees’ Academy at Edinburgh, 
where he was a fellow-student with Sir 
David "Wilkie. From 1808 to 1815 he was 
a frequent exhibitor of portraits, or of sacred 
and domestic subjects, at exhibitions in Edin- 
burgh. In 1812 he sent two pictures to the 
Royal Academy in London, * Reading the 
Will’ and ‘ A Scotch Wedding - .’ They were 
much admired, were hung on the line, and 
were engraved. They are now in the Na- 
tional Gallery of Scotland at Edinburgh. In 
1812, on the death of his father, Lizars was 
compelled to carry on the business of en- 
graving and copperplate printing in order to 
support his mother and family. He engraved 
‘ The Ommegunek at Antwerp/ after G. Wap- 
pers, for the ‘Royal Gallery of Art/ and 
‘ Puck and the Fairies/ after R. Dadd. He 
also engraved numerous plates of- Scottish 
scenery for various ^publications, and the 
‘ Anatomical Plates ’ of 1822 fbr his brother. 
Lizars perfected a method of etching which 
performed all the functions of wopd-engrav- 
mg in connection with the illustration of 
books. He died in Edinburgh on 80 March 
1859, leaving a widow and family. Lizars 
took an active part in the foundation of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, andtwo ^pictures 
of churches by him are in the Academy’s 
collection. There is a pencil 'drawing py 
him, done in 1816, of Jonn iFlaxman, R.A. 
[q. v.], in - the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery at Edinburgh. 
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[Edinburgh Ann. Reg. 1816, p. cccclxxx; Red- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists ; Cat. of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy; information from J. M. Gray, 
esq.] L. C. 

LLANOVER, Loud, politician. [See 
Hall, Benjamin, 1802 1807.] 

LLEWELYN. [See also Lltjeltn and 
Llywelyn.] 


elyn successfully appealed for assistance in 
enlarging the supply of Welsh bibles, and with 
the money thus raised, supplemented by a 
liberal donation from Llewelyn himself, who 
had made a wealthy marriage, the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge printed 
twenty thousand copies of the Welsh Bible. 

In 1776 Llewelyn took a prominent part 
in the establishment of a baptist mission for 
North Wales, lie was one of the first mem- 


LLEWELYN, DAVID ( d . 1415), Welsh 
warrior. [See Gam.] 

LLEWELYN, THOMAS ( 1 720 ?- 179:1), 
baptist minister, was born about 1720 at 
Penalltau isaf, in the parish of Gelligaer, 
Glamorganshire, being fourth in descent, it 
is said, from Thomas Llewelyn of lthegoes 
near Aberdare, who, according to Iolo Mor- 
ganwg (17411-1827), translated a portion of 
the Bible into Welsh about 1 540, that is 
twenty-seven years before W. Sulesbury’s 
was printed (see Malkin, South H airs, i. 
297). After following in youth the trade 
of a tailor, he entered when about twenty 
a collegiate school at Pontypool, Monmouth- 
shire, in order to qualify himself for the 
baptist ministry. He continued his studies 
at Bristol, under Bernard Foskott, and in j 
London, and after his ordination acted from j 
about 1746 to 1770 as tutor at a seminary 
for the training of candidates for the baptist 
ministry. He was presented with the degree 
of M.A., and afterwards with that of M.D., 
by the university of Aberdeen. In 1768 lie 

J mblished .‘An Historical Account of the 
Iritish or Welsh Versions and Editions of the 
Bible,’ London, 8vo, in which he dealt trench- 
antly with tbo want of bibles in Wales, and 
urged the need of increasing the number of 
copies of the edition of the Welsh Bible then 
in the press, issued in 1709. In the last year 
LleWelyn published ‘Historical imd Critical 
Remarks on the British Tongue, and its Con- 
nection with other Languages, founded on its 
State in the Welsh Bib! les,’ London, 8vo. A 
translation into Welsh of the ‘ Historical Ac- 
count' was printed in ‘ Seren Corner, ’ then 
a weekly newspaper, in 1815, while both works 
were republished in one volume immediately 
after the author’s death in 1798, under the 
title ‘ Tracts Historical and Critical,’ Shrews- 
bury, 8vo.*The critical portion s showLle wely n 
to be a good, classical scholar, while the re- 
sults of his historical researches havo been 
utilised by all subsequent writers on the 
history of the Welsh Versions of tho Bible 
{e.g. Thomas Charles in his Geiriadur ; 
David Owen (Brutus) in Allwedd y Cys- 
* e & r \ and William Rowlands in Y fraeth- 
odydd), In both of these pamphlets Llew- 


bers oft he Gwyneddigion Society of London, 
and was its president in 1775. He was also 
a great supporter of the School for Welsh 
Girls, now- located at Ashford in Middlesex, 
lie lived for many years in Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, and appears to have died in 
August 1798 ( SerenGomrr for 1855 ; cf. Ilist. 
of the Bajitist Assoc. 1795, p. 69) ; he was 
buried in Bunliill Fields in the same grave, 
according to a family tradition, us Isaac 
Watts. 

[Memoir by the Rev. W. Roberts in Seren 
Oomer for 18o5, pp. 38o-9, and 433-9; Joshua 
Thomas’s Ilnnes y Beefy ddwj-r; Richards’s Cam- 
bro- British Biography, where it is erroneously 
stated that he died in 1783; Owen’s Cambr. 
Biog., where by another mistake his death is 
placed in 1796 ; Leathart’s History of tho Gwy- 
neddigion, p. 14; Foulkcs’s Enwogion Cymru, 
s.v. ; notes kindly supplied by the Rev. R. Jenkin 
Jones.] D. Ll. T. 

LLEYN, WILLIAM (1540 P-1587), 
Welsh poet. [Sec Owen.] 

LLOYD. [See also Liiuyd, Llwyd, and 
Loyd.] 

LLOYD, BARTHOLOMEW (1772- 
1887), provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
born at New Boss, co. Wexford, 5 Feb. 1 772, 
j was descended from a Welsh family which, 

| about the end of the seventeenth century, 
j settled in eo. Wexford, and was son of 
Humphrey Lloyd, himself the son of the 
Rev. Bartholomew Lloyd of the A bbey 1 louse 
of New Ross. II is father died while he was 
still a boy, and an uncle, tho Rev. John 
Lloyd, rector of Ferns and Kilbride, to whoso 
care he had been committed, did not long 
survive, so that he was left to struggle for 
himself. lie entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1787 as a pensioner. In 171X1 he gained 
first, scholarship, in 1792 graduated B. A., and 
in 1796 obtained a junior fellowship on pass- 
ing a remarkably high examinat ion. He gra- 
duated M.A. iu the same year, B.D. in 1805, 
and D.D. in 1808. In 1818 lie was a _ 
Erasmus Smith’s professor of mathematics 
on the resignation of Dr. Magee, afterwards 
archbishop of Dublin, and in 1822, Erasmus 
Smith’s professor of natural and experimental 
philosopny in succession to Dr. Davenport. 
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In both chairs lie imported a radical change 
into the methods of teaching, and raised the 
study of mathematics to a position which it 
' had never before ranched in the university. 
Until his day the higher departments of 
analytical science Avert' unknown in Ireland. 
He was the first to introduce the French 
mathematics into Trinity College. 1 1 is ver- 
satility and the wide range of his attain- 
ments are shown by the facts that, in 1821 
and again in 1823 and 1825 lie was elected 
regius professor of Greek in the university, 
and in 1823 and again in 1827 Archbishop 
King’s lecturer in divinity. In 1831 he was 
elected provost of the college, in succession 
to Dr. Kyle, then appointed bishop of Cork. 
His administration of collegiate affairs was 
exceedingly vigorous, He provided addi- 
t ional means for fostering the st udy of mental 
and inoral philosophy, and he introduced 
many improvements into the courses of study 
and the general arrangements of the college 
and university. ‘ To no one man during the 
present century does the university owe so 
much,’ says Dr. St ubbs ( The Hooka of Trinity 
College, p. 11(1). 

The magnetic observatory of the college 
was founded through his influence. In 1835 
he was appointed president of the Royal Irish 
Academy, in the affairs of which he took an 
active interest, and in the same year acted 
as president of the British Association meet- 
ing at Dublin. 1 1 is iuaugural address dealt 
mainly with ‘ the correspondence of the objects 
of science with divine revelation.’ He died 
suddenly of apoplexy, 24 Nov. 1837, and 
was buried in the chapel of his college. The 
‘ Lloyd Exhibitions ’ Avere founded by sub- 
scription in 1839 in his memory. A marble 
bust of him by T. Kirk, U.H.A., stands in 
the library of Trinity College, and a portrait 
hangs in the proA’ost’s house. 

Lloyd was married early in life to Miss 
Eleanor McLaughlin, by whom he had ten 
children, four sons and six daughters. The 
eldest, Humphrey (1800-1881) is separately 
noticed. 

In addition to many scientific papers and 
other small publications, Lloyd was author 
of 1. ‘A Treatise on Analytic Geometry,’ 
London, 1819. 2. 1 Discourses, chiefly Doc- 
trinal, delivered in the Chapel of Trinity 
College, Dublin,’ London, 1822. 3. ‘ An Ele- 
mentary Treatise of Mechanical Philosophy,’ , 
Dublin, 1820. I 

[Memoir by the Ilev. J. II. Singor, D.D., in | 
Proceedings of lioyal Irish Academy for 1837 ; j 
Dublin University Mag. 1838, vol. xi.; Gent, j 
Mag. 1838 ; The Books of Trinity College, j 
Dublin, 1892; Taylor’s Hist, of Trinity College, 
Dublin ; Dublin Univ. Calendars.] T. H. 


LLOYD or FLOYD, Sir CIIARLES 
(<l. 1 001), royalist, was the son of Sergeant- 
major Bronghill Lloyd ( Cal. State Papers , 
Dom. 1001-2, p. 223); Sir Godfrey Lloyd or 
Eloyd [q. v.] was Ins younger brother. He 
served for some t ime in the English regiments 
in Dutch pay, Avas in 1040 a captain in the 
Earl of Northumberland’s regiment in the 
army raised against, the Scots, and was em- 
ployed to fortify Berwick (ib. 1639-40, 
passim). Fie returned again to the king’s 
service in the summer of 1042 (Peacock, 
Army Lists, 2nd ed. pp. 73, 92). Lloyd’s 
military experience and skill as an engi- 
neer made him useful; he became quarter- 
muster-general of the king’s army, and was 
knighted at Oxford on 8 Dec. 1044 ( Diary of 
Richard Symonds, p. 101). In the winter of 
1644 he was occupied in the fortification of 
Earingdon, Berkshire, and was then sent to 
fortify Devizes, of Avhieh he became governor 
(Wariu kton, Prince llupert, i. 521). In 
September 1045, after the capture of Bristol, 
Fairfax detached CromAvell to attackJPevizes, 
which surrendered on 23 Sept., after a seven 
days’ siege (Spkiuge, Anglia Rediviva , ed. 
1854, p. 133; Waylen, Hist, of Devizes, pp. 

J 89-40). Parliamentarian Avriters praise the 
skill witli Avhieh Lloyd had fortified the town, 
but Sir Edward Warner expresses the opinion 
that it Avas too easily surrendered, and that 
the governor deserved punishment- (Spriggk, 
p. 133; Walker, Historical Discourses, p. 
142). At the Restoration Lloyd petitioned for 
the continuance of the salary of 13#. 4 d. a day 
granted him by Charles I, hut never received 
any part of his salary, or any' other compen- 
sation for his losses ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1000-1 p. 302, 1661-2 p. 223). He died 
in 1 00 1 . Some of his letters are to be found 
among Prince Rupert’s correspondence in the 
British Museum. 

[Authorities cited above.] C. H. F. 

LLOYD, CIIARLES (1735-1773), sec- 
retary to George Grenville, born in 1735, was 
son of Philip Lloyd of Greemvich, after- 
wards of St. Martin’s, Westminster. An 
elder brother, Philip Lloyd, born in 1729, 
who graduated B. A. from Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, in 1750, M.A. in 1752, and B.D. and 
D.D. in 1763, was tutor to the sons of tJeorge 
Grenville [q. v.], Avas prebendary of West- 
minster 1703-5, became vicar of Fiddletown, 
Dorset, in 1765, and was dean of Norwich from 
1705 till his death, 31 May 1790 {Gent. Mag. 
1790, pt. i. p. 675; Foster, Alumni Oxon.) 
Charles obtained a king’s scholarship at 
West minster in 1749, and matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, 18. June 1754. He 
graduated B.A. in 1758 and M.A. in 1761. 
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He secured a clerkship in the treasury, and 
seems to have been appointed recoiver-generul 
and paymaster of the band of gentlemcn- 
pensioneijs 7 March 1761. Through the in- 
fluence of' his brother Philip he became 
secretary to George Grenville when prime 
minister (1703-5). While in office Grenville 
appointed him receiver of Gibraltar, but 
Lord Rockingham, on succeeding to the pre- 
miership, removed him from the office. He 
became, however, deputy-teller of the ex- 
chequer in 1707. 

Lloyd distinguished himself as a political 
pamphleteer in Grenville’s interest, and he 
was absurdly suspected by Lord North of j 
being the author of the ‘ Letters of Junius.’ 
As the editor of ‘ Junius’s Correspondence ’ 
(3 vols. 1812) points out, * Lloyd was on his 
deathbed at the date of the last of Junius’s 
private left-el’s.’ lie died, after a long ill- 
ness, 22 Jan. 1773. He was elected a fellow 
of tlio Society of Antiquaries 17 Nov. 1763. 

Lloyd’s chief pamphlets were: 1. * The j 
Anatomy of a late Negotiation,’ severely 
commenting on the negotiations between 
George III and Mr. Pitt in 1763. 2. ‘A 

Vindication of the Conduct of the Ministry 
in the case of Mr. Wilkes.’ 3. 4 A Defence 
of the Majority in the House of Commons 
on the question relating to General Warrants,’ 
1764. 4. ‘ An Honest Man’s Reasons for De- 

clining to take a part in the New Adminis- 
tration/ 1765 (i.e. Lord Rockingham’s, which 
succeeded Grenville’s in 1765). 5. ‘ A Critical 
Review of the New' Administration/ in oppo- 
sition to Sir Grey Cooper, who had praised 
in print RockiTigham’s ministry. 6. ‘A True 
I listory of a late Short Administration/ 1760, 
being an answer to a pamphlet of Burke’s 
written in praise of the Rockingham ministry, 
and entitled * A Short Account of a Short 
Administration.’ 7. ‘ An Examination of 
the Principles and Boasted Disinterested- 
ness of a late Right Honourable Gentle- 
man; in a Letter from an Old Man of 
Business to a Noble Lord ’ (i.e. Lord North). 
This was written upon the accession of the 
Grafton ministry in 1766. Pitt is much 
blamed for accepting the offers of t he court. 

8. ‘The Conduct of the late Administra- 
tion examined relative to the Repeal of the 
Stamp Act/ 1767. Much of this pamphlet, 
which runs to two hundred pages, was dic- 
tated by Grenville himself. It is the best 
existing collection of arguments on behalf 
of the Stamp Act. The latter part is de- 
voted to an attempt to show that the Rock- 
ingham ministry, by refusing to check the 
American resistance to the English customs 
duties, were opening a way for the loss of 
the American colonies. 9. ‘A Word at Part- 


ing to his Grace the Duke of Bedford/ occa- 
sioned by the duke’s friends joining the 
Grafton ministry in 1767 while Grenville 
st ill remained out of office. 

[Grenville Correspondence, index sub nom. ; 
Alinon’s Biographical Anecdotes, vol. ii. ch. xx. ; 
Gent. Mag. 1773; Alumni Westmonasterienses, 
pp. 3(>2, 573; Foster’s Alumni Oxor ; Albe- 
marle’s Memoirs of Rockingham ; Letters of 
Junius, j G. P. M-y. 

! LLOYD, CHARLES (1748-1828), phil- 
I anthropist, born at Birmingham 22 Aug. 1748, 
was second son of Sampson Lloyd, banker, of 
Birmingham, a descendant of an old Mont- 
gomeryshire family and a member of the 
Society of Friends, by his second wife, Ra- 
chel, daughter of Nehemiah Champion of 
Bristol. Charles was educated at a private 
school, -whence he passed into his lather’s 
counting-house. lie found time, however, 
to make himself no mean classical scholar. 
After his father’s death he carried on the 
banking business with eminent success, was 
a preacher, and otherwise a man of great in- 
fluence among the Friends. Though debarred 
from public offices by his religious principles, 
he was universally respected as a citizen, 
and was one of the pioneers of the move- 
ment for the emancipation of the West In- 
dian slaves, a supporter of the Bible Society 
and of unsectarian education, and one of the 
founders of the Birmingham General Hos- 

S ital. He died on 16 Jan. 1828. His resi- 
ence, Bingley House, near Birmingham, 
gave its name to Bingley Hall, the well- 
known place of assembly within the town. 

Lloyd married, on 13 May 1774, Mary, 
daughter of James Farmer of Birmingham, 
by whom he had fifteen children. Ilis eldest 
6on was Charles Lloyd (1775-1839) [q. v.] 

J the poet ; his eldest daughter, Priscilla, mar- 
' ried Christopher Wordsworth [q. v.], after- 
wards master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and brother of William Wordsworth the 
poet, 

A ‘Translation of the Twenty-fourth Book 
of the Iliad of Homer/ in the heroic couplet, 
after the manner of Cowper, was printed 
anonymously by Lloyd for private circulation 
in 1807 and 1810, Birmingham, 8vo. He also 
translated seven books of the ‘ Odyssey/ which 
remained in manuscript. Between 1808 anck 
1812 he published in the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ metrical translations of ‘Horace/ Lib. i. 
Od. i., Lib. i. Ep. i. ii. iii. iv. vii. and x. In 
1812 he printed for private circulation 1 The 
Epistles of Horace translated into English 
Verse/ Birmingham, 12mo. Another of his 
essays in verse, a translation in the heroic 
couplet of an Alcaic ode on the death of Dr. 
Parr, by his grandson, Charles Wordsworth, 
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now (1893) bishop of St. Andrews, is printed 
with one of his letters in the bishop’s ‘Annals 
of my Early Life,’ London, 1891, 8vo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1809 pt. ii. p. 255, 1810 pt. i. pp. 
60, 252,358, pt. ii.p. 159, 1811 pt. ii. p. 62, 1828 
pt. i. pp. 279, 281 ; Martin’s Privately Printed 
Hooks, p. 203 ; Overton and Wordsworth’s Life 
<»f Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, 
London, 1890, 8vo, pp. 3-4 ; Life of Mary Anne 
Schimmelpenninck, ed. Hankin. 1859, pp. 1G3-4 ; 
Wordsworth’s Annals of my Early Life, pp.3-4 ; 
Fitzgerald’s Life and Letters of Lamb, i. 426; 
Burke’s Commoners, ‘ Lloyd of Dolobran ;’infoi*- j 
mation from Mr. G. B. Lloyd of Edgbaston Grove, ! 
Birmingham.] J. M. JR. ' 

LLOYD, CHARLES, LL.D. (1766- 
1 829), dissenting minister and schoolmaster, 
third son of David Lloyd, presbyteriun minis- 
ter at Llwyn-rhyd-owen, Cardiganshire, was 
born there on 18 Dec. 1766* On his 
father’s death (4 hob. 1779, aged 61) liis 
education for the ministry was undertaken 
by his uncle, John Lloyd of Coed-lanau. 
liis uncle, however, provided only for his 
schooling (1779- 84) under David Davis 
q. v.], who had been bis father’s colleague, 
n the autumn of 1784 he entered (with j 
an exhibit ion of 10/.) the presbyterian aca- j 
demy, then at Swansea, under Solomon 
Harries (1726-1785), who was succeeded in 


tion of the expense attending an ordination. 
Shortly afterwards he began to have doubts 
about infant baptism, and on 3 April 1790 
proposed to omit this rite or resign. Ilis 
resignation was at once accepted. Through 
Joshua Toulmin, D.D., he was put in charge 
of a general baptist congregation at Ditch- 
ling, Sussex, and proceeded thither after visit- 
ing London in May 1790. At Ditchling he 
received adult baptism, but refused to submit 
to the additional rite of imposition of hands, 
then usual among general baptists ; he also 
again declined ordination. ITe cultivated 
extempore preaching. His salary was sixty 
guineas. At t he beginning of 1792 he started 
a boarding-school, and married in the follow- 
| ing summer. He wrote* also, for a periodical, 
on the slave-trade and other topics. Early 
in 1793 he left the ministry and removed his 
school to Exeter, wherg it flourished for eight 
years. His first pupil was John Kennck 
[q. v.], who describes the school as held in a 
‘ large ancient house near Palace Gate.’ He 
next turned farmer (1 799) on the small estate 
of Coed-lunnau-vawr, Cardiganshire, pro- 
bably derived from his brother Richard, who 
died on 27 Sept. 1797, aged 37, liis experi- 
ment of agriculture exhausted all his savings, 
lie would have boon glad to act as colleague^ 
in the eongregat ion that had been his father’s, 


1785 by Josiah Rees (father of Thomas Rees, 
LL.D. [q. v.]) and Thomas Lloyd, son of 
Charles Lloyd’s uncle above mentioned. Wil- 
liam Howell became theological tutor in 
1 786, and t he other tutors established a gram- 
mar school, preparatory to the academy; 
Charles Lloyd was appointed afternoon 
teacher. Among his fellow-students was 
Lewis Loyd, father of Samuel Jones Loyd, 
first baron Overstone fq. v.’J Leaving the 
academy (1788) in ill-health, he went to 
Ilotwells, near Bristol, where he received 
much kindness from John Wright, M.D., and 
his brother, Thomas Wright, presbyterian 
minister at Lewin’s Mead, Bristol, almost 
the only persons whom Lloyd, in his sin- 
gular autobiography, exempts from censure. 
Through the influence of Nathaniel Philipps, 
presbyterian minister at Derby, Lloyd was 
elected minister, in August 1788, of the Oak 
Street congregation, Evesham, Worcester- 
shire, with a stipend of 40/. He was at this | 
time a ‘ moderately high Arian.’ lie started 
a Sunday-school and an evening service, and 
increased his congregation from forty to two 
hundred. He wished, however, to administer 
the sacraments without being ordained ; t he 
congregation objected ; he consulted Joseph 
Priestley, then at Birmingham, who, to nis 
surprise, urged him to be ordained. At 
length the congregation yielded, in considera- 


but the pastor, his old schoolmaster, David 
I Davis, opposed the election of a Socinian 
j baptist. By this time, however, he had re- 
; jected the rite of baptism in any form, as an 
institut ion confined to the apostolic age. A 
secession from Llwyn-rhyd-owen chose him 
as their pastor, and built two dbiall chapels at 
Capel-y-groes (with a membership of eighty) 
and Pant-y-defaid (with a membership of 
sixty). 1 1 is stay in Cardiganshire did not 
last long. Leaving his congregations to the 
care of John James, he remoyed in 1803 to 
Palgrave, Suffolk, undertaking a school and 
the charge of a presbyterian congregation 
(5 April 1803 to 4 Oct. 1811). In 1809 he 
received the diploma of LL.P.from Glasgow 
University. 

From Palgrave Lloyd removed to Loudon, 
where for many years he kept a school in 
Keppel Street. He died on a visit to re- 
latives near Lampeter, Cardiganshire, on 
23 May 1829, aged 03, and was buried at 
Llanwenog ; there is a marble tablet to liis 
memory in the church. By his first wife, 
Hetty, who died at Palgrave on 11 Dec. 1808, 
he had several children. By a second marriage 
he had no issue. As a teacher, Lloyd’s atten- 
tion to prosody gained him the nickname of 
‘ Quantity Doctor.’ Kenrick sa ys he Mas ‘a 
good classical scholar, and. grounded His 
pupils well . . . interesting them by his re- 
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marks on the authors. . . . But his temper 
was warm, and he corrected passionately. 
He was sensitive, and suspicious of affront.’ 

He published : 1. ‘ Two Sermons on Chris- 
tian Zeal,* &c., 1808, 8vo. 2. ‘Observations 
on the Choice of a School,’ &c., 1812, 8vo. 
3. ‘Particulars of the Life of a Dissenting 
Minister. Written by himself,’ &c. [1813], 
12mo (anon.; this curious work, which Lloyd 
subsequently tried to suppress, mentions few 
names, though drawing many characters, 
often with myuch virulence ; it bears the im- 
press of an acute and honest, though jaun- j 
diced mind. For the key to some of the I 
allusions the present writer is indebted to ! 
the Rev. It. Jenkin Jones). 4. ‘ Travels at ! 
Home,* &c., 1814, 12mo, 2 vols. ft. ‘ The j 
Monthlyltepository Extraordinary,’ &c., 1819 
<Asplanu). 6. ‘The Epistles [six] of St. 
Paul . . . and ... St. James; ... a New 
Version ... by Philalethes,’ 1819, 12mo; 
identified as Lloyd’s ou the authority of John 
Kentish [q. v.] In the ‘ M onthly Reposit ory ’ 
(1813-14) Lloyd, a ( Jreek scholar, con- 
t roverted some of the posit ions of John J ones, 
LL.D. (1766 P-1827) [q. v.], with whom lie 
is said to have played cards and quarrelled 
every evening. Jones’s portrait is probably 
drawn in Lloyd’s ‘ Autobiography,’ pp. 171 
sq. Other contributions by Lloyd, in cri- 
ticism of Lant Carpenter, LL.D. [q. v.], are 
in the ‘ Monthly Repository,’ 1815. 

[Particulars of the Life, 1813; Monthly Re- 
pository, 1809 pp. 51, 698, 1819 pp. 569 sq., 1829 
p. 443; Christian Reformer, 1831 p. 337, 1852- 
pp. 618 sq. (article by Robert Brook Asplaml 
[q. v.]) ; manuscript Autobiog. of John Kenrick ; 
extracts from Minute-book of Palgrave (now 
Diss) congregation; oxtracts from Lloyd’s un- 
published letters; tablet at Llanwcuog; infor- 
mation from tho Rev. R. Jenkin Jones.) 

A. O. 

LLOYD, CHARLES (1784-1829), bishop 
of Oxford, was the eldest surviving son of 
the Rev. Thomas Lloyd, rector of Aston- 
sub-Edge, Gloucestershire, 1782-1815, who 
dwelt atDownley in West Wycombe, Buck- 
inghamshire, but afterwards removed to 
Bradenham and to Peterley House, Great 
Missenden, where ho ' became famous as 
n schoolmaster. He died at Missenden 
4 Sept. 1815, aged 70, and his wife Elizabeth 
died 26 May 1814, aged 54 ; both were buried 
at Missenden. Their son Charles was born 
at Downley 26 Sept. 1784, and educated for 
some time by his father. In the Eton School 
list he is entered, sub 1802, as a colleger and 
in the fifth form, upper division, and he re- 
mained at Eton until he was superanmiated. 
On 4 Feb. 1808 he matriculated from Christ 
Ohurch,Oxford, and from December 1804 until 
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1822 he was dean’s student, on the nomination 
of Cyril Jackson [q. v.] He graduated B.A. 
in 1806 (after having in an examination of 
three days gained the first place in the honours 
list), M.A. 1809, B.I). 1818, and D.D. 1821. 
Sir Robert Peel became bis pupil while he 
was still an undergraduate, and found in him 
throughout his life ‘ a friend and counsellor.’ 
On taking bis degree Lloyd went to Scotland 
as tutor in Lord Elgin’s family, but soon re- 
turned to Christ. Church , where he was made in 
turn mathematical lecturer, tutor, and censor. 
The skill in teaching which he derived from 
his father gave him great influence at Oxford. 
When Abbot vacated in 1817 his seat for the 
university, Lloyd was despatched to London 
with the invitation to Teel to fill the vacancy, 
and through Peel’s influence his rise in tho 
church was rapid. From 21 June 1819 to 
12 Feb. 1822 he hold the preachership at 
Lincoln’s Inn, lie was chaplain to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury about 1820, and on 
5 Fob. 1822 lie was instituted to the vicarage 
of South Derated in Sussex. In the latter 
year he was called back to Oxford as regius 

S rofessor of divinity, with the rectory of 
welnie and a canonry at Christ Church. 
These preferments he retained until his death. 

! bishop of Oxford at Lambetli. Like Peel he 
! altered his views on the Roman Catholic Re- 
J lief Bill, in favour of which he delivered an 
impressive speech in the House of Lords on 
2 April 1829 ( Hansard, xxi. 75-91). For 
some time Lloyd had taken insufficient exer- 
cise, and his health was further weakened by 
the censure of the newpapers and the cold 
treatment of his friends at his change in 
politics. A chill which lie caught at the 
Royal Academy dinner at Somerset House 
on 2 May 1829 hustened lus end. He died 
at Whitehall Place, London, 31 May 1829, 
and on 6 June was buried in the cloister under 
the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. Ho married at 
Thorpe, Surrey, on 15 Aug. 1822, Mary Har- 
riett, daughter of Colonel John Stapleton of 
Thorpe Lee. She survived him, with one 
son and four daughters. 

Lloyd’s ambition was to make himself a 
great divine, presiding over'a school of theo- 
logy at Oxford, and to secure this result he 
supplemented his formal discourses by private 
lectures, which were attended by such gra- 
duates as R. II. Froude, Newman, Pusey, and . 
Frederick Oakeley. He taught, to the sur- 
prise of many of his hearers, that the prayer- 
book was but the reflexion of mediteval and 

J primitive devotion, still embodied in its Latin 
orm in t ho Roman service hooks. His pupils 
were grateful for his instruction, though it 
was accompanied by much * chaff at their 
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expense.’ Many of them, partly through his 
help, rose to eminence, ana Newman claimed 
to have repeated in ‘ Tract, XC.’ his views on 
the ‘ distinction between the decrees of Trent 
and the practical Homan system.’ A brief 
abstract, of his lectures is given in the ‘ His- 
tory of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Oxford/ by its vicar, the Rev. E. S. Ffoulkes, 
pp. 400— t. His publications were few in 
number, and consisted of: 1. ‘Formularies j 
of Faith put forth by authority during the \ 
reign of Henry VIII,’ 1825 and 1850. j 
2. * Novum Testnmentum [in Greek]. Acce- 
dunt Parallela Scripturse loca necnon vetus 
capituloruru notatio et Canones Kusebii,’ 
1828, 1 800, ami 18(5:}. He contributed to the 1 
‘ British Critic.’ October 1825, pp. 94-149, a 
‘ View of the Roman Catholic Doctrines,’ 
and he was the first to publish the ‘ Rook of 
Common Prayer ’with red-lettered rubrics 
(1829). Many of his liturgical notes were 
used by Wiliiam Palmer in his ‘Origines 
Liturgicfe,’ and an interleaved copy of dais- j 
ford’s edition of the ‘ Enchiridion of Ilephros- 
tion ’ which is in the British Museum has 
some manuscript notes by him. Mr. Glad- 
stone characterises Lloyd as ‘ a man of power- 
ful talents, and of character both winning 
and decided,’ and Dean Church remarks that 
had he lived he would have played a con- 
siderable part in the Oxford movement. 

[Gent. Mag. 1815 pt. ii. p. 285, 1822 pt. ii. p. 
273, 1829 pt. i. pp. 560-3; Notes anil Queries, 
lstser. xi. 106, 155, 215(1855); Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon.; Le Neve’s Fasti, ii. 509-10, 526, iii, 511; 
Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire, ii. 385; J. H. 
Newman’s Letters, 1891, i. 82,84, 109-13, 208-9; 
Newman’s Tract XC., cd. 1865, pp. xxii-v;< 
Gladstone’s Chapter of Autiobiog. pp. 52-3; 
Frouile’s Remains, i. 30-48, 221 ; Dean Church’s 
Oxford Movement, pp. 10, 41 ; Parker’s Sir R. 
Peel, 1788-1827, pp. 17-18. 250-5, 288-95,322- 
325,384-6,438-47,477-81.] W. P. C. 

LLOYD, CHARLES (1775-1839), poet, 
born in Birmingham, 12 Feb. 1775, two days 
after the birth of Charles Lamb, was the 
eldest son of Charles Lloyd (1748 -1828) 
[q. v.] the qnaker banker and philanthropist . 
He was educated privately by a tutor named 
Gilpin, and was intended to have entered 
his father’s bank, but, in Cottle’s language, 
‘thought that the tedious and unintellectual 
occupation of adjusting pounds, shillings, 
and pence suited those alone who had never, 
eagle-like, gazed at the sun, or bathed their 
temples in the dews of Parnassus.’ As early 
as 1796 he published a volume of poems 
at Carlisle, which display a thoughtfulness 
unusual at his age. In the following year 
he made the acquaintance of Coleridge on 
the latter’s visit to Birmingham to enlist i 
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subscribers to his ‘Watchman.’ Fascinated 
with Coleridge’s conversation, Lloyd ‘ pro- 
posed even to domesticate with him, and 
made him such a pecuniary oiler that Cole- 
ridge immediately acceded to the propo- 
sal.’ This was 80/. a year, in return for 
which Coleridge was to devote three hours 
every morning to his instruction ; and al- 
though the undertaking may not have been 
very strictly performed, Lloyd, much later 
in life, speaks with enthusiasm of the benefit, 
he laid derived from Coleridge’s society. They 
lived together at Kingsdown, Bristol, and at. 
the close of 1790 Lloyd accompanied the 
Coleridges on their removal to Nether Stowey. 
Coleridge’s sonnet ‘ To a Friend ’ on the birth 
of his son Ilart ley, and his lines ‘ To a Young- 
Man of Fortune,’ are probably addressed to 
Lloyd. The latter had already printed at 
Bristol, for publication in London, a volume 
of elegiac verse to the memory of his grand- 
mother, Priscilla Farmer, introduced by a 
sonnet from Coleridge’s pen, and concluded 
by ‘ The ( i random ’ of Charles Lamb, to whom 
Lloyd hud been introduced by Coleridge. 
Almost immediately after his arrival at 
Nether Stowey, Lloyd was attacked by fits, 

’ the precursors of his subsequent infirmities, 
and Coleridge described his condition as 
alarming. He shortly afterwards went to 
; London, where he cultivated the society of 
Lamb. This was the most alllicted period 
! of Lamb’s life. ‘ I had well-nigh,’ he writes, 
1 ‘quarrelled with Charles Lloyd; and f6r no 
pother reason, I believe, than that the good 
: creature did all lie could to make me happy.’ 

! Lloyd appears, notwithstanding, to have been 
, substantially domesticated with Coleridge 
j until the summer of 1797. In the autumn 
! of this year all the poems which he deemed 
j worthy of preservation were appended by 
I Cottle, along with poems by Charles Lamb, 

; to a second edition of Coleridge’s poems. 

; The collection was headed by an elegant 
| Latin motto on the mutual friendship oi the 
I authors, attributed to * Groscollius,’ but in 
reality composed by Coleridge. Coleridge 
shortly afterwards asserted that he had only 
I allowed Lloyd’s poems to be published toge- 
ther with his own at the earnest solicitation 
of the writer, and ridiculed both them and 
Lamb’s poems in sonnets subscribed ‘ Nehe- 
miah Higginbotham ’ in the ‘ Monthly Maga- 
zine ’ (November 1797). 

.Some t att.l i ng communication subsequently 
made by Lloyd to Lamb respecting Coleridge 
reached Coleridge’s ears in the first half of 
1798, and a serious breach was inevitable. 
Lloyd, nevertheless, speaks of Coleridge as a 
friend in the preface to ‘ Edmund Oliver,' a 
novel in letters, published in 1798, some of 
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the details of which are derived from Cole- 
ridge’s experiences as a private soldier. The 
book is mainly a polemic against Godwin’s 
views on marriage, and, though very poor as 
a novel, is not devoid of interesting features. 
In the samo year there appeared ‘Blank 
Verse by Charles Lloyd and Charles Lamb.’ 
In 1799 Lloyd married Sophia, daughter of 
Samuel Pemberton of Birmingham, with 
whom, if De Quincey cay be trusted, he 
eloped by proxy, employing no less distin- 
guished a person than Southey to carry her 
off. He at first resided with her at Barn- 
well, near Cambridge, whose prosaic land- 
scape is the subject of one of his best de- 
scriptive poems. About August 1800 he 
tooK the small mansion of Low Brathay, 
near Ambleside, where he received Southey 
and his wife on their return from Portugal, 
and where Do Quincey made his acquaint ance 
in 1807. At that time he appeared enviably 
happy, enjoying an ample allowance from his 
father, and blessed with a numerous family 
of children, and a wife whom l)e Quincey 
declares to have been ‘as a wife and mother 
unsurpassed by anybody T have known in 
either of those characters.’ lie corresponded 
in French with Miss Watson, daughter of 
the Bishop of Llanduif, * the letters on both 
sides being full of spirit and originality.’ 1 1 is 
principal literary occupat ion was a transla- 
tion of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ commenced 
in 1805 and completed in 1811, specimens 
only of which have been published. A ver- 
sion of the last book of the ‘ Iliad,’ published 
at Birmingham in 1807, and sometimes as- 
cribed to him,«was by his father. 

It was probably about 1811 that Lloyd 
began to suffer from the distressing auditory 
illusions so powerfully described by De Quin- 
cey, and from the ‘ slight and transient fits of 
aberration, flying showers from the skirts of 
the clouds that precede and announce the 
main storm.’ A serious illness is mentioned 
in July 1813. De Quincey seems to intimate 
that Lloyd undertook his translation of Al- 
fieri as a means of diverting his mind. Jt 
appeared in 1816, with a dedication to 
Southey, who reviewed it in the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
vol. xiv., and might have spoken with 
warmer acknowledgment of its homely force 
and strict accuracy. Lloyd also wrote, and 
printed privately at Ulverston, a novel, en- 
titled ‘ Isabel,’ which was published in 1820, 
but has remained almost unknown. It has 
little merit. Meanwhile Lloyd was placed 
in an asylum near York, from which he 
escaped about 1818, and found his way back 
to Westmoreland, where ho suddenly re- 
appeared at DeQuincey’s cottage. De Qumcey 
vividly describes his condition and conversa- 


tion, but. does not mention, what he privately 
told Woodhouse, that Lloyd laboured to con- 
vince him of his (Lloyd’s) identity with the 
devil, and in trying to establish this assertion 
ultimately reasoned himself out of iv. This 
anecdote confirms the testimonyof Talfourd; 

* Poor Charles Lloyd ! Delusions of the mdst 
melancholy kind thickened over his latter 
I days, yet left his admirable intellect free for 
j the finest processes of severe reasoning.’ 
j Mrs. Coleridge, writing to Poole in April 
1819, says that Lloyd visited Greta Ilall 
‘ last summer,’ and said ‘ he was lost and 
his wife and children only shadows.’ Ilis 
mental condition seems to have borne great 
affinity to Cowper’s. Soon after his interview 
with i)e Quincey, however, lie temporarily 
recovered, and removed to London, accom- 
panied by his wife, but not, as would appear, 
by his children. In London in June 1819 he 
was more beneficially 'affected by the emotion 
caused by witnessing Macreadv’s performance 
of Rob Roy, and expressed his feelings in a 
copy of verses, printed in Macready’s ‘ Re- 
miniscences.’ For some time he displayed 
much literary activity, publishing in 1819 
a collection of his poems, under the title 
of ‘Nugai Canorsc;’ in 1821, ‘Desultory 
Thoughts in London; Titus and Gisippus; 
and other Poems;’ and ‘ Poetical Essays on 
the Character of Pope ; ’ in 1822, ‘ The Duke 
D’Ormond,’ a tragedy written in 1798, to- 
gether with ‘ Beritola,’a metrical tale in the 
Italian manner; and a small volume of poems 
in 1823. From this time he was silent, and 
recise details of his latter days are wanting, 
ut the tone of De Quincey and Talfourd 
leaves no doubt that they were clouded by 
insanity, which, nevortheriess, left him the 

{ tower, while sunk in despondency respecting 
lis own condition, of discussing speculative 
questions with interest and acuteness. He 
eventually went to France, and died in a 
maison de sante at Chaillot, near Versailles, 
It) Jan. 1839. His wife died at Versailles 
about the same time. The children, five 
sons and four daughters, were, when De 
Quincey wrote, dead, or scattered over the 
world. * 

Lloyd cannot be ranked among good poets, 
but his writings are the reflection of an in- 
teresting personality. De Quincey compares 
him with Rousseau, whom he certainly re- 
sembles in sent imeutal pensiveuess and in- 
tense love of nature. As a descriptive poet 
he has considerable merit, and exhibits that 
gift of minute observation so frequently 
found combined with powers of mental 
analysis. His poetry, however, is mainly sub- 
jective, and monotonous from the writer’s 
continual self-absorption. His versification 
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is frequently* worse than inharmonious, and 
his diction so prosaic as to evince that his 
power of expression bore no proportion to 
his power of thought. His best poem is 
Desultory Thoughts in London,’ which con- 
tains, with other good passages, a beautiful 
description of his home in Westmoreland, 
ancLdeeply felt though poorly composed eulo- 
gies oifLamb and Coleridge. Ilis abilities as a 
thinker were highly estimated by those who 
knew him intimately. ‘ It was really a de- 
lightful luxury,’ declares Do Quincey, ‘ to 
hear him giving free scope t o his powers for in- 
vestigating subtle combinations of character.’ 

‘ His mind,’ says Talfourd, ‘ was chiefly re- 
markable fora fine power of analysis. In this 
power of discriminating and distinguishing, 
carried almost to a pitch of pain fulness, Lloyd 
has scarcely been equalled.’ 

[Do Quinccy's Literary Reminiscences, and j 
Conversations with Wood house, appended to 
the Parchment Series edition of the English 
Opium Enter; Talfourd's Memorials of Charles 
Lamb; Cottle's Early Recollections ; Southey’s 
Letters; Leigh Hunt’s Correspondence; Page's ! 
Life of De Quincey; Mrs. Sandford’s Thomas ! 
Poole and his Friends; Maeready’s Reminis- 
cences, i. 164-6.] It. (Jr. 

LLOYD, CHARLES DALTON CLIF- 
FORD (1844- 1891), servant of the crown, 
eldest son of Colonel Robert Clifford Lloyd 
of the <»8th Durham light infantry, by his 
wife, a daughter of Captain George Savage 
of the 1 3th light dragoons, was bom at Ports- 
mouth on 13 Jan. 1844. His grandfather 
was Bartholomew Lloyd [q.v.], provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1831-7, and the 
same office was afterwards held by his uncle, 
Humphrey Lloyd (1 800-1 88 1 )[q. v.] He was 
educated at Sandhurst, hut instead ’of the 
army he entered in 1802 the police force in Bri- 
tish Burmah, where he subsequently filled the 
offices of assistant and deputy-commissioner 
and inspector-general of registration. He came 
home in 1872 and read law at Lincoln’s Inn, 
where he was called to the bar in Trinity term 
1 875, having already been appointed, 16 Feb. 
1874, resident magistrate for co. Down, Ire- 
land. In this capacity he displayed equal 
energy and discretion, and in January 1881 
was entrusted with the onerous duty of re- 
storing order in co. Longford. Though not 
expressly invested with extraordinary powers, 
he acted from the first on the assumption that 
all the forces of the crown within his juris- 
diction were at his disposal, and by this 
means, and also by making a liberal use of 
the power of remand, whereby be dispensed 
in most cases with the necessity for further 
proceedings, effected the pacification of the 
county in a few months. In May he was 


transferred to Kilmallock,co. Limerick, where 
the land league had become the de facto 
government. By the arrest, however, under 
tlie Protection of Person and Property Act, 
| on 20 May of Father Sheeliy and other lead- 
I ing representatives of the league, followed 
j by that of other leaguers at Kilfinane, and 
by a steady and vigorous administration of 
the ordinary law, Lloyd gradually restored 
I its authority. During this period he was 
i made the subject of violent attacks in the 
House of Commons and the Irish press, 
and lie was in hourly danger of assassi- 
nation. Fully alive to the defects of the 
Protection of Person and Property Act, 
which he held could only be put in force 
with advantage against combinations, he 
concerted with Mr. Forster in December 1881 
a scheme for infusing new vigour into the 
administration of the ordinary law. The 
country was divided into five districts, eacli 
presided over by a special resident. magistrate, 
invested with executive authority over the 
entire forces of the crown within his juris- 
diction. Himself appointed special resident 
magistrate for the Limerick district, he or- 
ganised during the winter of 1881-2 an 
efficient, system of combined military and 
police protection. He was also mainly .re- 
sponsible for the administration of the Pre- 
vention of Crimes Act. of 1882 within his 
district ; and when in September 1883 the 
state of the country enabled his services to 
be dispensed with, lie was able to boast that, 
no case of grave agrarian crime had occurred 
within his district during his tenure of office. 

Lloyd entered the service of the khe- 
dive of Egypt, as inspector-general of re- 
forms in 1883, and was soon advanced to the 
post of uuder-secretary at the home office. 
With characteristic energy he threw himself 
into schemes for sanitation, local self-govern- 
ment, and the cleansing of the Augean stables 
of justice. His proposals for the reform of 
j prison management, formulated in January 
I 1 884, and partially carried into effect during 
the spring, excited the opposition of the 
Mudirs, whose powers they abridged, of Pro- 
cureur -General Sir Benson Maxwell, who 
was committed to another scheme, and finally 
of the. Egyptian minister, Nubar Pasha, who' 
in April talked of resigning in consequence. 
Lloyd, though supported at the outset by Sir 
Evolyn Baring, found his position untenable, 
and towards the end of May resigned* On 
his return to England he explained his plan 
of reform in a letter to the ‘Times/ 30 J une 
1884 (see also the Times of *7 and 10 July 
following, and 29 Sept* 1888). 

In the spring of 188$, Lloyd resumed the 
duties of resident magistrate in Ireland, 
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being gazetted to serve for co. Londonderry 
on 12 March. In the winter he embarked 
for the Mauritius, where he had been ap- 
pointed (23 Nov.) lieutenant-governor and 
colonial secretary. Here unfortunate differ- 
ences with the governor, Sir John Pope 
Hennessv, led to his transfer to the Sey- 
chelles (a charge which he never took up) 
in August 1880, and eventual resignation of 
office in 1887. For some time he remained 
without a post, and employed his leisure in 
writing a ‘Narrative of Personal Experiences’ 
in Ireland during the struggle with the land 
league. On 15 Sept. 1889 he was appointed 
consul for Kurdistan, where his exertions in 
the cause of the Armenians were cordially 
appreciated bv Sir William White, the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Constant inople. I fe died 
of pleuro-pneumonia at Erzeroum on 7 J line 
1891. 

An autobiographical fragment, with a brief 
biographical preface, appeared in 1892 under 
the title, ‘Ireland under the Land League: 
a Narrative of Personal Experiences,’ Lon- 
don, 8vo. It. covers the period from tli 
summer of 1880 to the winter of 1881-2, 
and presents an extremely lively picture of 
the state of Ireland at that; crisis as seen 
from the point of view of an eminently 
humane, capable, brave, and resolute official. 
Though a stauneli unionist , Lloyd was by no 
means a partisan of the landlords, and was 
strongly in favour of the decentralisation of 
the Irish administrative system (cf. his let- 
ter to the '/'ivies of 21 Aug. 1885, headed 
‘Political Necessities in Ireland’). 

[Besides tin* works noticed above, see Purl. 
Papers (H. C.), 1884, vol. lxxxviii., Egypt, 
Mo. 1 p. 73, No. 5 pp. 16-19, vol. lxxxix., Egypt, 
No. 18 p. 27, No. 25 pp. 38-42, and 94-103, 
1887 vol. lviii. c. 5101 ; Times, 18, 19, and 
27 Sept. 1883, 22 and 27 March, and 7-10 April 
1884, 21 Fob., 7 and 14 March, and 21 Ang. 1885, 

25 Aug. 1886, 20 May, 10 June, and 28 Doe. 1887, 

26 Nov. 1888, 18 March, 15 Sept,., and 8 Nov. 

1889, and 8 and 10 Jan. 1891 ; Dublin Gazette, 
February 1874 and March 1885; London Gazette, 
November 1885; Foreign Office List, 1890; Ann. 
Reg. Chron. p. 136.] J. M. It. 

LLOYD* DAVID (1597-1(503), author 
of the ‘Legend of Captain Jones,’ born at 
Berthlwyd in -the parish of Llanidloes, Mont- 
gomery shire, in 1697, was son of David Lloyd. 
Ilis uncle, Oliver Lloyd, fellow of All Souls, 
advocate of Doctors’ Commons, and a bene- 
factor pf Jesus College, Oxford, was appointed 
dean of Hereford in 1617, and held that pre- 
ferment untif hls death, in 1626 at the age of 
fifty-four. David matriculated from Hart 
Hall, Oxford, .on 30 Oct. -1612, graduated 
B.A. 22 June- 1,616 (he was incorporated at 


Cambridge in 1616), was elected fellow of 
All Souls 9 May 1618, and proceeded JJ.C.L. 
in 1622, and D.C.L. in 1628. He obtained 
the post of chaplain to William Stanley, sixth 
earl of Derby, and was also, Wood suggests, 
comptroller of bis household. He was made 
a canon of Chester in 1639 and was insti- 
tuted on 2 Dec. 1(541 to t he rectory of ,T ref- 
dr aetli in Anglesey, upon resigning which he 
was in July 1642 instituted to Llangynhafal, 
and on 21 Dee. following to the vicarage of 
Llanfair Dryffyn (,'hvyd. In 1042 he was 
also appointed warden of Ruthin, Denbigh- 
shire. Deprived, and for a time imprisoned 
by the Long parliament, he was reinstated in 
liis benefices upon the Restoration, and pro- 
moted to the deanery of St. Asaph in succes- 
sion to Andrew Morris (1660), being two 
years later presented to one of the contor- 
tions of Llansannan. He died on 7 Sept. 1663 
at Ruthin, where he was buried without any 
inscription or monument , though a humorous 
rhyming epitaph, said to have been written 
by himself, is printed by Wood (At heme, iii. 
653). T1 ic epitaph bespeaks a jovial ecclesi- 
astic who spent considerably more than his 
revenues on the pleasures of the table. 

Lloyd is exclusively remembered by the 
jeu d’esprit which he produced very soon 
after leaving Oxford, entitled ‘The Legend 
of Captain Jones ; relating his Adventures to 
8ea . . . his furious Battell with his sixe and 
thirty Men against the Annie of eleven Kings, 
with their overthrow and Deaths,’ &c., Lon- 
don, 1(531, 4to. The legend or ballad, which 
opens with 

I sing thy arms (ilelloua) and tins man’s 
Whose mighty deeds outdid great Tamerlan's. 

is a genial, if somewhat coarse burlesque 
upon the extravagant adventures of a sea- 
rover called .Jones, who, says Wood, ‘lived 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth and was in 
great renown for his high exploits.’ The 
■m relates how with his good sword Kvl-za- 
og Jones slow the mighty giant Asdriasdust, 
how eleven fierce kings made a brave but- 
futile attempt to stay his triumphant pro- 
gress, and how at last he was captured by 
the Spanish king at the expense ot six thou- 
sand warriors, but at once ransomed by his 
countrymen, anxious to recover him on any 
terms. Elsewhere Wood says that the ‘ Le- 
gend ’ was a burlesque upon a Welsh poem 
entitlod ‘ Awdl Richard John Greulon;’ but 
the view that Jones was not an altogether 
mythical person seems to derive support 
from the fact, that, in >his ‘ Rehearsal Trans- 
posed ’ (1776, ii. 19), Andrew Marvell says, 
apropos of the ‘ Legend,’ ‘ I have, heard that 
there was indeed such a captain, an honest. 
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brave fellow; but a wng that Imd a mind to 
be merry with him, hath quite spoiled his 
history/ The ‘ Legend ’ at.. once obtained a 
great popularity. It was reissued in 1030, and 
with the addition of a second part in 1048. 
In 1850 appeared (in octavo) the edition de- 
scribed by Wood, with a frontispiece re- 
presenting Jones ‘ armed cap-a-pee, well- 
mounted on a war-horse, encountering an 
elephant with a castle on its buck, contain- 
ing an Indian king, shooting with arrows at 
the captain, under whose horse's feet lie the 
bodies of kings, princes, and lyons, which had 
been by him, the said captain, kill’d.’ 

In subsequent editions introductory poems 
were added, and in 1700 appeared a so-called 
second edit ion, with the title, * The Wonder- 
ful, Surprizing, and Uncommon Voyages and 
Adventures of Captain Jones to Patagonia, 
relating his Adventures to Sea, &c. . . . all 
which and more is but. the Tythe of his own 
Relation, which he continued until he grew 
speechless and died, with his Elegy and Epi- 
taph.’ But. by this time the supplemental 
rodomontade of successive editors had al- 
most entirely destroyed the naive effect of 
the original version. Besides the ‘ Legend,’ 
Lloyd is vaguely said by Wood to have writ- 
ten ‘ certain songs, sonnets, elegies, &c. — some 
of which are printed in several books ; ’ these 
do not seem to have been identified. The 
* Legend ’ was printed in its original form in 
the ‘Archaeologist,’ 1842, i. 271. 

[Wood’s Atheure, ed. Bliss, iii. 652, 653 ; 
Williams’s Eminent. Welshmen, p. 280; Browne 
Willis’s Survey of St. Asaph, ed. Edwards, i. 1 73 ; 
Rotes and Queries, 1st ser. xii. 30; Foster’s 
Alumni, Oxon. 1500-1714; Burrows’s Worthies 
of All Souls, p. 474 ; Walker’s Sufferings of the 
Clergy, pt. ii. p. 1 ; Hazlitt’s Handbook, p. 338 ; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. ed. Bohn, p. 1375; Brit. 
Mas. Cat.] T. S. 

LLOYD, DAVID (1035-1692), biogra- 

S her, son of Hugh Lloyd, was born at Pant 
lawr, in the parish of Trawsfynydd, -Me- 
rionethshire, on 28 Sept. 1635, and was edu- 
cated in the free school of Ruthin in Denbigh- 
shire. In 1 053 he became a servitor of Merton 
College, Oxford, where he discharged the 
duties of janitor. lie graduated B.A. 30 Jan. 
1650-7 (Wood, Fasti O.ron. ed. Bliss, ii. 
192) from Oriel College. The warden and 
fellows of Merton College presented him to j 
the rectory of Ibstone, Oxfordshire, in May 
1058, and he commenced M.A. 4 July 1059. 
liesigning his rectory in 1059, he came to 
London and was appointed reader in the 
<Jharterhou.se under Dr. Timothy Thurscross. 
About. 1 003 he suffered six months’ imprison- 
ment at the suit of the Earl of Bridgewater, 
who resented Lloyd’s publication of a work 


j describing the late countess’s virtues under 
! the title ‘ The Countess of Bridgewater’s 



of St. Asaph, who gave him several prefer- 
ments in that diocese and collated him to a 
canonry (Le Neve, Fasti, ed. Hardy, r. 86). 
On 14 Aug. 1671 he was instituted to the 
vicarage of Abergeley , Denbighshire, which he 
exchanged in 1072 for that of Northop, Flint- 
shire, where he was also master* 1 of the free 
school. lie was also rector of Llanddulas, 
Denbighshire, in 1672. His health failed, and 
he retired to Pant Mawr, where he died on 
j 10 Feb. 1091 2. He was buried at Traws- 
| fynydd. 

His principal works are : 1. ‘ The States- 
men and Favourites of England since the 
Reformation,’ London, 1005 and 1070, 8vo. 
A reprint of the work appeared under the 
til le of ‘State Worthies’ in 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1700, 8vo, under the editorship of Sir 
Charles Whitworth, who added the cha- 
racters of the sovereigns of England, and 
sought to counteract the effect of Lloyd's ex- 
travagant eulogies of the royalists by intro- 
ducing extracts from Lord Herbert, Rapin, 
and other writers. 2. ‘ Memoires of the 
Lives, Actions, Sufferings, and Deaths of 
those Noble, Reverend, and Excellent Per- 
sonages that suffered by Death, Sequestra- 
tion, Decimation, and otherwise for tne Pro- 
testant Religion and tho great Principle 
thereof, Allegiance t.o their Soveraigne, in 
our late Intestine Wars, from 1637 to I860, 
and from thence continued to 1660. With 
the Life and Martyrdom of I£ing Charles I,’ 
London, 1668, fol., and also with a new title 
dated 1077. Prefixed is a frontispiece con- 
taining portraits. This work, embodying 
much that had already appeared in Lloyd^s 
‘Statesmen,’ is of slight historical or bio- 
graphical value. Wood says that the book, 

‘ wherein are almost as many errors as" lines/ 
gained for Lloyd ‘ not only the character of a 
most, impudent plagiary, but a false writer 
and meer scribbler.’ Bishop Humphreys re- 
lates that Lloyd himself, in his later years, 
‘would express no great esteem of his youth- 
ful performances ’ (Wood, Athena Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, iv. 352 »..) 

Lloyd was also the author of : 3. ‘ Modem 
Policy Compleated, or the Publick Actions 
and Councels, both civil and military, of his 
Excellency the Lord General Monclt, under 
the General Revolutions since 1639 $o 1660/ 
London, 1660, 8vo. Tho running title of 
this work is ‘Modern Policy, the Second 
Part.’ 4. ‘ EIkcdv Ba<rt\ucn, or the true Pour- 
f raicturo of his Sacred Majesty Charles the II. 
In three Books. Beginning from his Birth 
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1630 unto this present year 1660. Wherein 
is interwoven a Compleat History of the 
High-horn 'Dukes of York and Gloccster,’ 
London, 1660, 8vo, a work to be distin- 
guished from the better-known book re- 
specting Charles I [see Gauden, John]. 
6. ‘ Cabala : or the History of Conventicles 
unvail’d : in an Historical Account of the 
Principles and Practices of the Nonconform- 
ists. . . . With an Appendix of cxx. Plots 
against the present Government that have 
been defeated,’ London, 1064, 4 to, published 
under the pseudonym of Oliver Foul is. 
6. ‘The Worthies of the World,’ abridged 
from Plutarch, London, 1606, 8vo. 7. ‘Dy- 
ing and Dead Mens Living Words, or fair 
Warnings to a careless World,’ London, 1066 
and 1682, l2mo, being a> collection of sayings 
by great men in all ages. 8. ‘ Wonders no 
Miracles: or Mr. Valentine Greatraclt’s Gift 
of Healing examined ’ (anon.), London, 1660, 
4to. 9. ‘ A Treatise of Moderation,’ 1674. 
10. Exposition of the catechism and liturgy. 

[Whitworth’s Preface to the State Worthies; 
Wood’s Athense Oxon, (Bliss), iv. 318, and Life, 

& elxxvi ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Lowndes’s Bibl. 

an. (Bohn), pp. 1376, 1891; Ilcarne’s Collec- 
tions, ed. Doble (Oxf. Hist.. Soc.), ii. 73, 263, 
331 ; Brydges’s Cehsura Literaria, 1807, iii- 
230.] T. C. 

LLOYD, DAVID ( d . 1714 ?), captain in 
the navy and Jacobite agent, was in 1672 
appointed lieutenant of the Henry. In 1677 
he was promoted to be captain of the Mer- 
maid, and during the next three years com- 
manded the Reserve, Dover, and Crown in 
the Mediterranean. In May 1687 he was 
appointed to the Sedgemoor. At the time 
of the revolution he commanded one of the 
ships under Lord Dartmouth [see Legge, 
George, Lord Dartmouth], and having 
knowledge of the design of some of the cap- 
tains to seize Dartmouth and deprive him of 
the dommand, he discovered it to him, and 
so caused the plot. to fail (Memoirs relating to 
the Lord Torrington, Camden Soc., p. 32). 
When the cause of James was lost in England, 
Lloyd followed him to France, and during the 
whole of the reign of William III seems to 
have been actively employed as an agent in 
the interests of the exiled king. It was 
through him that the negotiations were car- 
ried on with Admiral Russell previous to the 
battle of Barfleur [see Russell, Edward, 
Earl op Orford], and afterwards with the 
Duke of Marlborough. Both in 1690 and in 
1692 he was proclaimed a traitor, and orders 
wefe issue4 for his apprehensions But then 
and afterwards he escaped the threatened 
dangers and continued to act as a go-between 
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from James to his partisans in England. 
After the death of James II he appears to 
have retired into private life, but continued 
to reside in France. Ite is said to have re- 
turned to England in 1714, and to have died . 
suddenly shortly afterwards. H e is described 
as a man of honest purpose, possessed of a 
fund of quaint though rough humour. , 

[Clmrnock’s Biog. Nav. ii. 14; Macaulay’s Hist..* 
of England, cabinet ed., A’i. 67, 63 ; Tindall’s 
Continuation of Itapin’s Hist, of England ; 
Clarke’s Life of James II..] J. K. L. 

LLOYD, DAVID (1762-1838), divine 
and poet, only son of Thomas Lloyd of Trevo- 
dicli, by Mary, daughter of David James of 
Little Croscunnon, was born at Croscunnon 
Llanbister, Radnorshire, on 12 May 1752. 
Though he had as a boy to work on the 
paternal farm, he managed to pick up a 
knowledge of Latin and mathematics from 
the neighbouring schools, set himself to learn 
Greek unassisted, and was able in 1771 to 
establish a small school at Llanbister., His 
leisure he devoted to preparing himself for 
the church, and he took holy orders in 1778. 
He served a curacy at Put ley, Herefordshire, 
from 1785 till 1789, when he became vicar 
of Llanbister. Here in 1792 he composed a 
religious poem, in distant imitation of Young, 
entitled ‘ The Voyage of Life,’ in nine books. 
Encouraged by a critic’s commendation of 
the ‘ moral tendency of his muse,’ he dedi- 
cated a revised and enlarged edition of this 
work, ‘ with other poems,’ to Thomas Bur- 
gess, bishop of St. Davids, in 1812. The 
title was altered to ‘ Characteristics of Men, 
Maimers, and Sentiments, or the Voyage of 
Life,’ London, 8vo. His only other work 
was ‘ Horse Theological, or a Series of Essays * 
on Subjects Interesting and Important, em- 
bracing Physics, Morals, and Theology,’ 
London, 1823. Apart from his writings, 
Lloyd displayed natural abilities as a mecha- 
nician ana as a musician, devised ‘ perpetual 
motion ’ engines, and composed several pieces 
of music, of which a march, called ‘ The 
Loyal Cambrian Volunteers,’ was published 
and met with success. Lloyd died at Llan- 
bister, after an incumbency of forty-nine 
years, on 3 Maxell 1838, leaving 600/. to the 
Church Missionary Society, of which he had 
been a zealous supporter ( Church Missionary 
Record , 1839, p. 236). He married in 1779 
Mary, daughter of John Griffiths of Lee- 
hall, Llangunllo, Radnorshire, and had one 
son, John, who died in childhood. Mrs. Lloyd 
died in 1836, aged 89. 

[Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, p. 281 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1838, i. 662-3 ; Lloyd's works in British 
Museum.] T. S. 
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LLOYD, EDWARD (Jl, 1688-1726), 
from whom the great commercial corporation 
lcnown as ‘ Lloyd’s’ derives its name, is men- 
tioned in an advertisement in the ‘ London 
Gazette/ No. 2437, 18-21 Feb. 1688, as keeper 
of a coffee-house in Tower Street, then one of 
the busiest thoroughfares in London. About 
1 69;? he removed to premises in Lombard 
• Streetyat the corner of Abchurch Lane, where 
‘ Lloyd’s Coffee-house’ became the recognised 
centre of shipbroking and marine insurance 
business. Previously, the chief resort of the 
brokers and shipowners had been a coffee- 
house, known as ‘John’s,’ in Bircliin Lane ; 
the well-known ‘Garra way’s’ had also a con- 
siderable connection among customers of this 
class. Lloyd appears to have been a man of 
great intelligence and enterprise. In Sep- 
tember 1696 he started a newspaper entitled 
4 Lloyd’s News,’ a shipping and commercial 
chronicle, consisting of a leaf of two pages, 
each containing 1()| inches by 6 : | inches of 
letterpress, appearing as often as three times 
a week. It ceased on 23 Feb. 1697 with its 
seventy-sixth number. A measure for limit- 
ing the freedom of the press was at the time 
before the Ilouseof Commons ; it was thrown 
out on a second reading a few weeks later (see 
Pari. Hist. 1697), but in the final issue of his 
‘ News’ Lloyd appears to have offended the 
government by announcing that the quakers 
had petitioned the House of Lords to be ex- 
cused from all offices. ‘ Mr. Edward Lloyd 
was desired,’ the ‘Protestant. Mercury’ states, 

‘ that the statement, being groundless and a 
mistake, he doe rectifie in his next.’ Lloyd 
refused, but promised to suspend the publi- 
cation for a time. The British Museum has 
only a single number of the ‘ News,’ but 
in the Bodleian Library there is a nearly 
complete file ; the first six numbers alone are 
missing. 

As early as 1700 a poem which professed 
to follow the daily movements of ‘ The 
Wealthy Shopkeeper, or Charitablo Chris- 
tian,’ contained the lines: 

Then to Lloyd’s Coffee-house he never fails 

To read the letters and 'attend the sales. 

During the next decade Lloyd’s Coffee-house 
prospered continuously, Steele mentions it 
in the ‘Tatler,’ No. 268 (Christmas day 
1710), and Addison describes the manners 
of the frequenters in the ‘ Spectator,’ No. 46 
(23 April 1711). The merchants and under- 
writers appear to have used it. as a free place 
of meeting, and to have been under no rules 
or organisation. 

The publication of ‘Lloyd’s News’ was 
revived by Edward Lloyd, or, at any rate, 
at Lloyd’s Coffee-house, Lombard Street, in 


1726, under the name of ‘Lloyd’s Lists.’ 
This periodical still survives as the official 
organ of the ‘ Committee of Lloyd’s,’ al- 
though it has since 1836 been incorporated 
in the ‘ Shipping and Mercantile Gazette,’ 
and is the oldest, existing London news- 
paper, the ‘London Gazette’ excepted. The 
completest collection of ‘ Lloyd’s Lists' is in 
t he library at ‘ Lloyd’s,’ and begins with 1 740. 
Earlier numbers may have perished in the fire 
that destroyed ‘Lloyd’s’ offices in the old 
Royal Exchange in 1838. The issue of ‘Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping’ is believed to have com- 
menced about the same time as the ‘ Lists , 
with which it must not. be confounded, in the 
form of printed (at an earlier period written ) 
ship-lists distributed to subscribers at Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house. The earliest extant volumes 
of this publication, those for 1764-6, are at 
‘ Lloyd’s Registry of Shipping.’ 

I iloyd may have been the person of that 
name whose interment at St. Peter’s-on- 
Walbrook is registered in July 1734; but 
the name is common. lie probably died before 
1740, since in March of that year ‘ Mr. Baker,’ 
who was then ‘ master of Lloyd’s Coffee-house 
in Lombard Street, waited upon Sir Robert. 
Walpole’ with the first news of Admiral 
Vernon’s capture of Portobello (Gent. Mat). 
x. 142). 

A coffee-house of the same name existed 
early in the eighteenth century in Dublin, 
and from it was issued ‘ Lloyd’s Newsletter.’ 
The proprietor was probably another Edward 
Lloyd— the same, doubtless, who was elected 
sheriff of Dublin in December 1690 (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 12tli Rep. Ap^. pt. vii. p. 306). 
Among the British Museum printed books 
is a solitary number of ‘ Lloyd’s Newsletter,’ 
No. 139, ‘ printed for Edward Loyd (sir) at 
his Coffee-house, Cork Hill, Dublin, in 1713.’ 

In 1770 John Julius Angerstein [q. v.] and 
other city merchants started an association 
of underwriters, under the name of ‘New 
Lloyd’s,’ with its headquarters in Pope’s 
Head Alley, Cornhill. Various improve- 
l ments in marine insurance were introduced. 
The adjective ‘new’ was scon dropped, and 
the offices were removed to the old Royal 
Exchange. This association, since improved 
and reorganised, received a charter of incor- 
poration in 1870. The offices of ‘Lloyd’s’ 
are at the Royal Exchange, and are still 
erroneously called ‘Lloyd’s Coffee-house’ by 
some old-mshioned people and foreigners. 

[F. Martin’s Hist, of Lloyd’s, London, 1876 ; 
Annals of Lloyd’s Reg. of Shipping, London, 
1884, 4to ; articles on ‘ Lloyd’s,* 4 Austrian 
Lloyd’s,’ &e„ in 9th edit. Encycl. Brit. ; Fox 
Bourne’s Newspaper Press, i. 286 ; Notes and 
Queries, 7th ior. xi. 492 ;< Wheatley and Cun* 
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ningham’s London, ii. 407-11; Dickens's Diet, 
of London ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Mitchell’s News- 
paper Press Directory.] II. M. C. 

LLOYD; EDWARD {d. 1847), captain, 
of the Gambia River, is described as origi- 
nally of Beechmount, near Limerick. The 
Lloyds of Beechmount were, according 1 to 
Burke, a branch of the family of Lloyd of 
Castle Lloyd, co. Limerick {Landed Gentry , , 
ed. 1868). Lloyd obtained an cnsigucy in the j 
54th foot in 1709, and served with that re- j 
giment in Egypt in 1.801 . In 1803 he became j 
lieutenant in the 58th foot, and in J804 re- j 
ceived a company without purchase in the j 
royal African corps, then re-formed. lie 
retired in July 1812. He is regarded as the ; 
founder of the Gambia River settlement, j 
where he died, after forty-three years’ resi- j 
deuce, on 16 March 1847. Major Richard j 
Lloyd, an officer mentioned by the African j 
traveller, Mungo Park, was, like Edward J 
Lloyd, in the royal African corps, and was 
killed as lieutenant-colonel commanding the 
2nd battalion 84th foot at the battle of the 
Nive in December 1813. 

[Army Lists ; Ann. Reg. 1847.] II. M. C. 

LLOYD, EDWARD (1815-1 890), founder 
of ‘Lloyd’s Weekly London Newspaper,’ was 
born at Thornton lleath, Surrey, on 16 Feb. 
1815. His parents removed to London, and 
when quite a boy Lloyd opened a shop in 
Curtain Road, Shoreditch, where he sold 
books and newspapers, and began to pub- 
lish cheap literature. In 1833 he compiled 
‘ Lloyd’s Stenography^,’ getting the introduc- 
tion printed, writing the symbols with his 
own hand, a nef carrying round the copies for 
sale. lie published in 1 836 a monthly budget 
of news, and in 1840 ‘ The Pickwickian Song- 
ster,’ which occasioned a temporary dispute 
with Dickens, ‘ The Ethiopian Song Book ’ 
in 1847, and other works of the same class. 
He also issued in 1842 ‘Lloyd’s Penny 
Weekly Miscellany,’ which had a large cir- 
culation, and became in 1844 ‘ Lloyd’s En- 
tertaining Journal,’ continuing till 1847 ; 

‘ Lloyd’s Penny Atlas ’ (1842-5) was a simi- 
lar undertaking. A more important venture 
was ‘ Lloyd’s Illustrated London Newspaper,’ 
issued in opposition to the ‘ Illustrated Lon- 
don News/ oh 27 Nov. 1842, at twopence. 
It was .stopped after seven numbers, owing 
to difficulties with the stamp office, as it 
really contained news, though unstamped. 
It was continued immediately, however, 
without illustrations, at twopence halfpenny, 
under the name of * Lloyd’s Weekly London 
Newspaper.’ In April *1852, when Douglas 
Jerrold, one of Lloyd’s personal friends, be- 
came editor, the circulation had reached 
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seventy thousand ; in 1853 it averaged about 
ninety thousand, and at the present day (1892) 
exceeds five hundred thousand. In 18o7 Blan- 
chard Jerrold succeeded his father, and he 
was in 1884 succeeded by Mr. Thomas Catlin. 
Tlie price was reduced to twopence in 1855, 
and to a penny in 1861. 

In January 1855 ‘ The Business and Ageucy 
Gazette ’ had been established. It was mereljf 
a sheet of advertisements given away weekly 
to people living in Clerkenwell. In May 
1856 it became ‘The Clerkenwell News,’ its 
price was a halfpenny, and it was the first 
district newspaper of London. In February 
1860 its name was altered to ‘The Clerken- 
well News and London Times,’ and it was 
now issued five times a week. In April 1866 
it became a daily newspaper, and in the 
autumn of 1869, the proprietors of the ‘ Times ’ 
objecting to the title, its name was again 
altered to ‘ The London Daily Chronicle and 
Clerkenwell News.’ On 25 Nov. 1872 the 
name ‘ Daily Chronicle ’ was adopted. In 1876 
Lloyd bought it for 30,000/., and after spend- 
ing 150,000/. succeeded in establishing it as a 
London daily newspaper. Lloyd was one of 
the first to introduce Hoe’s American print- 
ing presses into England ; he also established 
a large paper manufactory at Sittingbourne 
in Kent, and having leased over a hundred 
thousand acres of land in Algeria for the pur- 
pose, became a grower and importer of esparto 
grass for the improvement of papermaliing. 
Lloyd died, very wealthy, on 8 April 1890 at 
17 Deluhay Street, Westminster, and was 
buried at Highgate cemetery, lie left a 
widow and large family. 

[Times and Daily Chronicle, 9 April 1890; 
Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, 13 April 1890; 
Athcnjeum and East Kent Gazette, 12 April 
1890; Fox Bourne’s Hist, of the Newspaper 
Press, vol. ii. ; Illustrated Loud. News, 19 April 
1890 (portrait); Frost’s Forty Years’ Recollec- 
tions, p. 84 ; Blanchard Jerrold’s Life of Douglas 
Jerrold, p. 224 &c.] W. A. J. A. 

LLOYD, EVAN (1734-1776), poet, se- 
cond son of J olm Lloyd of Vrondderw, near 
Bala, and a descendant of Robert Lloyd of 
Rhiwgocb, M.P. for Merioneth in 1601 {Pari. 
Ret. i. 441), was bora in 1734, and educated 
at JesusCollege, Oxford, whence he matricu- 
lated as a scholar on 22 March 1751, and 
graduated B.A. in 1754 and M.A. in 1757. 
After taking orders and serving for a short 
time a curacy in London, he was, about 1762, 
presented to the vicarage of Llnnvair DyfFryn 
Clwyd in Denbighshire. In his Welsh par- 
sonage he devoted himself to cultivating the 
vein of satirical humour of which he had 
given evidence before going to Oxford. His 
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first satire, ‘The Powers of the Pen ; a poem LLOYD, GEORGE (1560-1615), bishop 


addressed to John Curre, Esquire/ was writ- 
ten in 1765; and is chiefly concerned with an 
attack upon the two chief critics of the day : 

Warburton — learning turned to curds, 

Johnson — a catacomb (sic) of words. 

* 

This wus followed in 1766 by ‘ The Curate ; 
a poem, inscribed to all the Curates in Eng- 
land und "Wales/ which dwells mock-heroic- 
ally upon the woes of curates and the slights 
put upon them alike by * pursy rectors ’ and 
by the more frivolous portions of society, and 
‘ The Methodist; a poem/ which appears to 
cloak a venomous attack upon a neighbour- 
ing squire, a certnin ‘T-s-d.’ This indiscre- 
tion subjected Lloyd to an action for libel 
and an imprisonment in the king’s bench, 
where he laid the foundations of a firm 
friendship with a fellow-prisoner and kindred 
spirit, John Wilkes. ‘ The Conversation ; a 
poem/ appeared in 1767, and his last poem, 
an ‘ Epistle to David Garrick, Esq./ in 1773. 
The latter is adorned with an emblematic 
frontispiece, in which Nature is depicted 
‘ leaning on the sarcophagus of Shakespeare, 
crowning Genius with laurel.’ The ‘ Epistle * 
gained for Lloyd, who was already intimate 
with Churchill, Col man, and other wits of 
the time, the warm friendship of Garrick. 
The actor visited him at Llanvair and pre- 
sented him with a drinking-cup, beautifully 
carved out of the famous mulberry tree in 
the form of the head of Shakespeare, moulded 
in silver and engraved with Garrick’s crest. 
The cup is now in the possession of Rice 
Hugh Anwyl, esq., of Bala (Williams, p. 
6635 . Two interesting letters from his poeti- 
cal admirer are included in Garrick’s ‘ Cor- 
respondence’ (ed. 1832, i. 409, ii. 95). Un- 
fortunately, a covert allusion in the ‘ Epistle ’ 
to William Kenrick [q. v.] as a ‘be’doctored 
bat ’ conspired with his praise of Garrick to 
evoke Kenrick’s very easily aroused wrath. 
In ‘A Whipping for the Welsh Parson ’ he 
mocked ana bespattered Lloyd and other 
* filthy Yahoos ’ associated with him with his 
usual smart ferocity. Lloyd, who seems to 
have attempted no further imitations of 
Churchill’s style, died unmarried in January 
1776 (Gent. Mag. 1776, p. 94). He was 
buried in the family vault at Llanycil Church, 
Merionethshire; his epitaph, describing his 
‘ keen wit ’ and * strong sense/ being written 
by Wilkes. 

[Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, p. 503 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Notes and 
Queries, 5th ser. iii. 108; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. p. 
611; Lloyd’s works in British Museum Library.] 

T. 8. 


of Chester, a son of Meredith Lloyd of Car- 
narvonshire, was born in 1560. He received 
his early education in Wales, whence he went 
to Cambridge, and was eleetpd a fellow of 
Magdalene College. In 1596 he was pre- 
sented to the living of Llanrwst by Lord 
Egcrton, and was afterwards rector of Hes- 
well-in-Wurall, Cheshire, and divinity reader 
in Chester Cathedral. Lloyd was promoted 
to the bishopric of Sodor and Man in 1600, 
holding the rectory of Ilalsall, Lancashire, 
at the same time. He succeeded Vaughan 
as bishop of Chester in December 1604, and 
is said to have treated the nonconforming 
clergy of his diocese with much leniency, 
protecting them as much as he could from 
■ persecution. He held two livings, Thomton- 
I le- Moors and Bangor (appointed 29 July 
1613), in addition to his see. He died at 
Chester, 1 Aug. 1615, aged 55, and was buried 
in the cathedral. 

[Lansd. MSS. 983, p.* 151 ; Wood’s Athena? 
Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 843 ; Willis’s Cathedrals, i. 338 ; 
Hoylvn’s A Help to English History, p. 131 ; Ri- 
chardson's Godwin, p. 777; History of Chester 
Cathedral, by a Member of the Cheshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, p. 56; Ormerod’s Cheshire, i. 76, 
126, 146, 164; Halley’s Puritunism of Lanca- 
shire, i. 223.] E. T. B. 

LLOYD or FLOYD, Sir GODFREY 
(Jl. 1667), military engineer, was son of Ser- 
geant-major Bronghill Lloyd and a younger 
brother of Sir Charles Lloyd or Floyd (d. 
1661) [q. v.] He does not appear to have 
been engaged like his brother in the civil 
wars, but was proscribed &s q, conspirator by 
the parliament. During the Commonwealth 
he was captain of a company of foot in the 
Dutch service. He is believed to be the 
‘ Captain Lloyd, a stout, choleric Welshman, 
brought up under William of Orange/ who 
is mentioned by Clarke (see Life of James 11 , 
i. 283) as in charge of the advanced approaches 
at the French siege of Cond6 in 1655, and 
wounded in the head there. He is mentioned 
by Hyde in 1656 as an ‘honest man ’ in the 
' kingVfemploy ( Cal. Clarendon State Papers , 
iii. 171). He was knighted by Charles II at 
Brussels in 1657. lie bad a high reputation 
as a military engineer* On 27 Dec. 1661 Ho 
was appointed ‘ chief engineer of all ports, 
castles, and fortifications in England and 
Wales’ ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1661-2, 
p. 192). Sir Bernard de Gomme [q. v.] had 
been appointed to the like post some months 
before. The post of chief-engineer was held 
by more than one person, at once (Whit- 
worth Porter, vol. i.) In 1665 Lloyd peti- 
tioned for a sum of 360/. due to him as ‘ en- 
gineer-general of England and Wales/ he 
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having 1 quitted the service of the Duke of 
Brunswiek-Lunenburg by the king’s order 
( Cal. State Papers , Dom. 1665-6, p. 594). On 
12 May 1066 he was appointed captain of a 
company of foot-guards in garrison at Ports- 
mouth (?'/>.) In 1067, after the Dutch attack 
on the Medway, Lloyd and He (iomme were 
consulted by the king as to the defences of 
the kingdom (Purrs, Diary, 1854 ed. iii. 424). 
On 27 Sept. 1667 Lloyd again received a com- 
mission as captain in the foot-guards, which 
he appears to have sold the same day (Hamil- 
ton, Gren. Guards, iii. 450). The ‘State 
Papers, Domestic Series,’ of this period con- 
tain frequent references to Lloyd’s employ- 
ment in fortifying Portsmouth Dockyard and 
Sheerness. There is some uncertainty as to 
the date of his death. He is believed to have 
been father of Godfrey 1 doyd, who was colonel 
of a regiment of English toot, at Portsmouth 
and in the West Indies at the time of the 
Martinique expedition (cf. treasury records). 

[Le Nove’s Knights ; Whitworth Porter’s Ilist. 
Royal Engineers, vol. i. ; Hamilton’s Hist. Gren. 
Guards, vol. iii. ; Cal. of Clarendon State Papers 
in the Bodleian Library, vol. iii.; Pepys’s Diary, 
1854 ed. iii. 424, v. 256; Calendars of State 
Papers, Dom. and Treasury.] II. M. C. 

LLOYD, HANNIBAL EVANS (1771- 
1847), philologist and translator, born in 
London in 1771, was son of Ilenry Hum- 
phrey Evans Lloyd [q. v.] His mother was 
descended from the Garnetts of Yorkshire. 
Both his parents died in his youth, but he 
was carefully brought, up by some near re- 
lations. lie subsequently visited the con- 
tinent, and m the spring of 1800 settled at 
Hamburg. lie suffered severely from the 
hardships to which Hamburg was exposed 
during its occupation by the French army, 
and joined the inhabitants in taking up arms 
in its defence. Ho eventually effected his 
escape, but with the loss of nearly the whole 
of his property. On his arrival in England 
in July 1813 he published, at the suggestion 
of Lord Bathurst, the foreign secretary, an 
account of his experiences at Hamburg, and 
about the same time received an appoint- 
ment in the foreign office, the duties of 
which had previously been divided among 
several clerks, but Lloyd’s extensive ac- 
quaintance with continental languages en- 
abled him to discharge them single-handed, 
lie retained the post till his death. A friend 
of Klopstock, Lloyd translated under his 
auspices the greater portion of * The Messiah/ 
but did not publish nis version. His excel- 
lent memory and varied acquirements made 
him a delightful Companion. He wrote Italian 
verse with much elegance, and maintained a 


correspondence with many eminent travellers 
and men of science. 

Lloyd died at Blackheuth on 16 July 1847. 
By his marriage to Miss Von Scliwartzkopff 
of Hamburg he had a son and several 
daughters. 

Lloyd's original writings are: 1. ‘ Ham- 
burgh, or a particular account of the -Trans-* 
actions which took place in that City during 
the first six months of 1813,’ 8vo, London, 
1813. 2. ‘ Alexander I, Emperor of Russia, 

or a Sketch of his Life,’ 8vo, London, 1826. 
3. ‘ George IV, Memoirs of his Life and 
ltcign/ 8vo, London, 1830. 4. ‘Descriptive 

and Historical Illustrations,’ in English and 
French, accompanying J. Coney’s ‘ Archi- 
tectural Beauties of Continental Europe/ 
fol., London, 1831 [-34]. 5. ‘ Descriptive and 
Historic Illustrations,’ accompanying ‘Pic- 
turesque Views in England and Wales by 
.1. M. W. Turner/ 2 vols. fol., London, 1832- 
1838. 6. ‘ Theoretisoh-praktisehe Englische 

Spraclilehre fiir Deutsche,’ 4th edit. 8vo, 
Hamburg, 1833, long the standard gram- 
mar in several of the German universities. 
7. ‘ English and German Dialogues : with a 
j collection of idioms/ 8vo, Hamburg, 1842. 

He edited or revised Booth’s ‘ Battle of 
Waterloo ; ’ Rordansz’s * European Com- 
merce/ 1818 (another edit. 1819); Raben- 
liorst’s ‘ German and English Dictionary/ 
1829; ‘ EnglischesLesebuch( Gems of Modern 
English Literature)/ 8vo, Hamburg, 1832; 
and B. G. Babington’s translat ion of 1 iecker’s 
‘ Epidemics of the Middle Ages/ 1844 (Syden- 
ham Society). 

Among his translations may be mentioned : 
inland’s ‘Nephews/ a play, 1799; Saabye’s 
‘ Greenland/ 1.818 ; Prince Wied-Neuwied’s 
‘Travels in Brazil/ 1820; Von Kotzebue’s 
‘ Voyage of Discovery into the South Sea and 
Beerings Straits’ [anon.], 1821; Von Spix 
and Von Martins’s * Travels in Brazil/ 1824 ; 
Timkovsky’s ‘Travels of the Russian Mis- 
sion through Mongolia to China,’ 1827 ; Von 
Raumer’s ‘ England in 1835/ 3 vols. 1836, 
in collaboration with Sarah Austin ; Wolff’ 
and Doering’s ‘ German Tourist/ 1837 ; Von 
Raumer’s * Political History of England, 

2 vols. 1 837 ; Waagen’s ‘ Works of Art and 
Artists in England/. 1838 ; Count Bjorn- 
8tjerna’s ‘ British Empire in the East’ [auon.j, 
1840 ; Von Raumer’s ‘ England in 1841/ 
1842; Prince Wied-Neuwied’s ‘Travels in 
the Interior of North America/ 1843 ; Bjiirn- 
stjerna’s ‘ Theogony of the Hindoos ’ [anon.], 
1844 ; Dahlmann’s ‘ History of the English 
Revolution,’ 1844; Von Orlich’s ‘Travels 
in India,’ 1845; Prince Pueckler-Muskau’s 
‘ Egypt under Mehemet Ali/ 1845 j Tams’s 
* Visit to the Portuguese Possessions in South- 
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Western Africa,’ 1845; and Von Feuchter- from Dover and the Downs round into the 


sleben’s ‘ Principles of Medical Psychology,’ 
1847, revised by B. G. Babington (Sydenham 
Society). 

Lloyd was a constant contributor to the 
* Literury Gazette’ from its commencement 
in 1817, chiefly on foreign are! neology and 
the flint arts. 

[Gent. Mag. 1847, pt. ii. pp. 324-0.] G. (L 

LLOYD, HENRY, or HENRY HUM- 
PHREY EVANS (17:20? 178:3), author of 
‘A Political and Military Rhapsody,’ born 
probably in 1720, was (he son of a Welsh 
clergyman, from whom he received a liberal 
education, and is described as of Cwmbvchan, 
Merionethshire (Williams, Eminent Welsh- 
men ; /Hot/. Uni vers.) Cwmbyohnn is a farm 
in the upper part of Llanbedr parish, Merio- 
nethshire, owned by the Lloyds for centuries, 
and recently sold on the emigration of the 
last of the family. The parish registers of 
Llanbedr, however, go back no further than 
1745 (information from the Rev. D. Owen, 
vicar). Lloyds friend, John Drummond, 
first met him in France in 1744, and says that 
he was then between twenty and thirty, a lay 
brother in a religious house. Llovd stated 
that he was the son of a Welsh clergyman, 
and, after some t rain ing for the church and the 
law, had come to France to obtain a commis- 
sion in the French army. Disappointed in 
this, he had entered the novitiate as a monk. 
Lloyd was recommended to tho Drummonds 
as a military instructor who had taught geo- 
graphy and field-fortification to some officers 
of the Irish brigade. At Fontenoy (11 May 
1745) Lloyd was with Drummond, then a 
lieutenant in Lord John Drummond’s Royal 
Ecossais. Lloyd’s clever sketches of the vil- 
lages round Fontenoy attracted the notice of 
M. Richauard, the French commanding en- 
gineer, who obtained permission from Marshal 
Saxe for Lloyd to accompany the army as a 
mounted draughtsman, with the rank of sub- 
ensign (sub-engineer P). Lloyd wasappointed 
third engineer, with a captain’s commis- 
sion from the Pretender, in the expedition of 
1745 to Scotland and, Drummond says, was 
on board the Elizabeth, and severely wounded 
in her action with the Lion [see Brett, Stb 
Beircy]. Lloyd followed the prince from 
Moidart to Carlisle, where the rebel forces 
arrived early in November 1745. lie was 
then sent on a mission to ‘ friends ’ in North 
Wales, and did not rejoin in Scotland. A 
rising in Flintshire was at the time generally 
expected (II. Walpole, Letters, i. 404). He 
reconnoitred Milford Haven and Bridgwater 
and Barnstaple bays, and the approaches to 
Plymouth, apd carefully examined the coast 


port of London, where he was arrested on 
suspicion. When Drummond (protected by 
his French commission) arrived in London 
after Culloden (10 April 1740), ho found 
Lloyd in custody of one Carrington, a king’s 
messenger, in Jermyn Street. He probably 
changed his name, as it has not been found 
in the ‘Home Oilice Lists’ of * prisoners in 
charge of messengers ’ about this time. Drum- 
mond made interest for Lloyd with ‘a rela- 
tive, a noble duke,’ and took him as his Eng- 
lish tutor, pretending he lmd never seen him 
before. They went back to France together, 
and Lloyd distinguished himself ns an en- 
gineer at the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom in 
1747, and was made a major in the French 
army. When Drummond entered the Spanish 
service in 1 748 his father recommended Lloyd 
to Marshal Keith (1696-1758) [q. v.], and 
Drummond understood that Lloyd entered 
the Prussian service. By another account 
he was travelling to collect information re- 
specting the various armies of Europe, much 
of which was published, in tabulated form, 
in 1760, by Millan of Whitehall, as ‘Capt. 
Lloyd’s Lists.’ In 1754 Drummond found 
Lloyd again in the service of France, a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, with pay of five livres a day* 
Lloyd was sent to England to report on the 
feasibility of a descent on the southern coast, 
lie adopted the guise of a ‘rider’ or com- 
mercial traveller. Drummond states that it 
was chiefly due to Lloyd’s representations 
that the Marshal de Bellcisle’s project of an 
invasion was abandoned. D&ummond adds 
that Lloyd afterwards served in the Austrian 
and Russian armies, and that when he next 
met him in London in 1756, Lloyd explained 
that he too had made his peace with the 
British government, and was in receipt of a 
pension of 500/. a year. 

Lloyd states that he made the earlier cam- 
paigns of the seven years’ war in the quarter- 
master-general's department of the Austrian 
army, under Count Lacy, and that in 1760 
he ‘ was entrusted with a very considerable 
detachment of cavalry and infantry, with 
orders never to lose eight of the Prussian 
army, which he punctually complied with, 
and was never unfortunate’ (llist. of the War , 
vol. i., Preface). Lloyd is said to have sud- 
denly quitted the Austrian service, in which 
he held the rank of major-general, owing 
to a dispute about promotion. His further 
statements imply that he made tthe con- 
cluding campaigns of the same war on -the 
opposite side, with Prmcd Ferdinand of 
Brunswick (#.),. to whom Jthef firsts, volume 
of his account of the war (London, 1766) 
is dedicated. Lloyd is sometimes stated to. 
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have been employed in negotiating the mar- 
riage of Queen Charlotte with George III. 
Although this is improbable, he may have 
been known to and employed by Colonel 
David Grceme of Gorthy, who was sent on 
a confidential mission to Germany previous 
to the marriage (cf. Jesse, Hist. George III, 
vol. i. chap, vi.), and was intimate with the 
leading Jacobites. A British passport issued 
to Lloyd in 1767 describes him as * the Si our 
Lloyd, major-general, sujet do Sa Majeste 
Britaunique’ (Home Office .Passes, 1760-84, 
p. 61). In 1774 Lloyd distinguished himself 
m command of a Russian division at the siege 
of Silistria, and was afterwards nominated 
to command a force of thirty thousand men 
against the Swedes. He left the Russian 
service suddenly, the alleged ground being 
the refusal of the order of St. Anne, on the 
score of his plebeian birth. He appears to 
have subsequently travelled in Italy and 
Spain, and visited Governor Eliott at Gi- 
braltar just before the famous siege. Lloyd 
states ( Rhapsody , 5th edit. p. 67) that upon 
the alarm of invasion in 1775) he thought it 
his duty to examine the possible movements 
of the enemy and the best way of meeting 
them, the result s being given in his ‘ Rhap- 
sody.’ Lloyd seems to have quitt ed England 
for Belgium soon afterwards, and to have 
there resided, occupied exclusively, it was 
said, with literary pursuits until his death 
in 1783. The second portion of his history 
is dated at Brussels in 1781. 

Lloyd was never in the British army. 
There is no record at the treasury of his 
pension, whiclf presumably was secret service 
money. He married a sister of the Chevalier 
James de Johnstone [q. v.j, a lady remark- 
able for her likeness to Prince Charles Ed- 
ward, in mistake for whom she was once 
arrested. Hannibal Evans Lloyd [q. v.] was 
a son by the marriage. Lloyd died suddenly 
at Huy, Belgium, on 19 June 1783. It is 
stated (ffiog. Univers. vol. xxiv.) that upon 
his death an English emissary seized and 
carried off some of his papers on a plea of 
debt. 

Lloyd was an able, though too dogmatic a 
writer. It has been suggested that his 
axiom, Russia falls when Moscow is taken, 
was not without bearing on the French re- 
verses of 1812. Carlyle describes him as ‘ a 
man of great natural sagacity and insight, 
decidedly luminous and original, though of 
somewhat crabbed temper now and then ; a 
man well worth hearing on this (battle of 
Lobovyits) or whatever else he handles ’ (Hist. 
Frederick the Great , vol. vii. note to p. 91). 
Lloyd’s principal works were : 1. ‘ History 
of tne/War between the King of Prussia and 


the Empress of Germany and her Allies.’ 
The first volume, by a ‘General Officer who 
made several Campaigns with the ‘Austrians,’ 
appeared in London in 1766. The second 
part in two volumes, including miscellaneous 
dissertations, is dated at Brussel «. and was v 
published in 1782 in London. The author 
gives his name, and promises a continuation 
of the, history, which never appeared. A 
German translation, with a continuation, was 
published in five volumes at Berlin in 1785, 
by the Prussian general Templehof, and 
Lloyd and Templehof were followed by Jo- 
mini in his great, treatises on the, art of war. 
2. ‘A Political and Military Rhapsody on 
the Defence of Great Britain ’ was first pub- 
lished in 1779 in London. On the author’s 
death one hundred guineas is said to have 
been paid by a nobleman for a single copy. 
Four posthumous English editions appeared 
between 1790 and 1805, to which the bio- 
graphical account by John Drummond is 
prefixed. Lloyd’s works have been trans- 
lated into other languages and re-translated, 
and portions of them have been published 
separately, under other titles, and without 
acknowledgment. 

[Williams’s Eminent Welshmen and Eneycl. 
Londinensis, under ‘Lloyd, Henry;’ Biog. Uni- 
rerselle (Michaud), vol. xxiv. ; Lowndes’s Bibl. 
Manual ; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Printed Books under 
‘Lloyd, Henry ;’ Lloyd’s Works ; Monthly Bev. 
xxxv. 84, vol. lxvi. ; State Papers, Domestic and 
Foreign, in Public Record Office.] II. M. C. 

LLOYD, HUGH (1546-1601), master of 
"Winchester College, bom in 1546 in Lleyn, 
Carnarvonshire, entered Winchester in 150Q 
(Kirby, Winchester Scholars, p. 136). Pro- 
ceeding to New College, Oxford, he was ad- 
mitted probationary fellow on 5 Jan. 1562, 
and perpetual fellow in 1564 (Oxf. Univ>. 
lleg., Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. i.) He graduated 
B.A. in 1560, B.C.L. in 1570, and D.C.L. in 
1588. He resigned his fellowship in 1578. 
upon being appointed chancellor of Roches- 
ter ; in 1579 he was presented to the vicarage 
of Charlbury, Oxfordshire, and was master 
‘ informator ’) of Winchester from 1580 to. 
587. On 12 Nov. 1584 he was made pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s (Le Neve, Fasti, ed. 
Hardy, ii. 418), and in 1588 became tector 
of Islip, near Oxford, lie died on 17 Q gft. 
1601, and was buried in New College outer 
chapel. He was brother of John Lloyd 
(1568-1603) [<j. v.J 

Lloyd compiled ‘ Phrases elegantiores ex 
Ccesaris Commentariis, Cicerone, alijsque, in 
usum Scholee Win ton. (Dictata)*’ 2 pts. 8vo, 
Oxford, 1654, which was edited by john’ 
Lamphire [q. v.] 
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[Wood’s Athens® Oxon. (Bliss), i. 710-11 ; 
Tanner’s Bihl. Brit.-Hibern. ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1500-1714.] G. G. 

LLOYD, HUGH (1586-1007), bishop of 
Llandaff, said to be a native of Cardiganshire 
and of good parentage, was born in 1580. 
He th driculated about 1007 at Oxford as a 
servitor of Oriel College. He graduated B.A. 
12 Nov. 1011, and proceeded M.A. 30 June 
1014, when be had entered holy orders. lie 
was subsequently elected a fellow of Jesus 
College, and proceeded 11.1). in 1624 and I). I). 
in 1038. In 1017 he became rector of St. 
Andrew, and in 1620 rector of St-. Nicholas, 
‘both in Olatuorganshire. On 20 June 1032 
he was recommended to Secretary Nicholas 
for promotion. In 1037 he was presented to 
the sinecure rectory of Denbigh, and in 1038 
to the rectory of Hirnant , Montgomeryshire. 
On 19 Oct. 1044 he was collated canon and 
archdeacon of St . Davids. He was a staunch 
royalist, and his benefices were sequestered 
during the civil wars. Walker says that he 
was allowed his fifths for some years, but 
was at last deprived of them. He is pro- 
bably the Hugh Lloyd of Radnor for whose 
arrest orders were given 9 Feb. 1050, and in 
1652 his lands and estates here were forfeited 
fortreason (SooHKl.r,,ii. 21 1 ; Cal. State Paper#, 
February 1050). On 24 Aug. 1054 he seems 
to have been performing some ecclesiastical 
duties at Fordham in Cambridgeshire. At 
the Restoration he was elected bishop of 
Llandatf, 17 Oct. 1000, with the prebend of 
Cairo in that church, and consecrated, along 
with six others, on 18 Nov. He was rein- 
stated in the archdeaconry of St. Davids, 
which he was allowed to hold in commendain, 
was made in 1001 rector of Llungattoek, 
Brecknockshire, and was restored to his 
livings in Montgomeryshire and Glamorgan- 
shire. lie died 7 June 1007, and was buried 
in Llandaff Cathedral. 

Lloyd was author of : 1 . ‘ Articles of 
Visitation and Enquiry concerning matters 
Ecclesiastical/ 1 /mdon, 1062, 4to. 2. A letter 
to his clergy, 29 Oct. 1002, concerning the 
support of free schools in the diocese, printed 
in Wood, iv. 835. The ‘ Phrases Elegan- 
tiores/ Oxford, 1654, 8vo, has been assigned 
to him ; it is by Hugh Lloyd (1546-1601 ) 

[q-v-] 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714 ; Le Neve’s 
Fasti ; Cal. State Papers, Dorn. ; Bodleian Cat. ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. p. 107; two ser- 
mons preached on the occasion of the consecra- 
tion of the seven bishops, Brit. Mus. ; Wood’s 
Athena* Oxon. iv. 834; Scobcll’s Commonwealth 
Acts; Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy.] 

W. A. S. 


LLOYD, HUMPHREY (1010-1689), 
bishop of Bangor, third son of Richard 
Lloyd, D.D., vicar of Ruabon, Denbighshire, 
was born at Bod-y-Fudden, parish ofTraws- 
fynydd, Merionethshire, in 1010. Ho ma- 
triculated from Jesus Col lege, Ox ford, 25 Jan. 
1027-8, aged 17, but, 23 Jan. 1029-30, gra- 
duated B.A. from Oriel College, where he 
became fellow in 1031, and was tutor for 
many years. lie proceeded M.A. 12 May 
1035, and was created D.D. 12 Sept. 1601. 
1 1 e took holy orders, and was made chaplain 
to Archbishop Williams, to whom ho owed 
a long succession of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment s. On 9 April 1 044 Williams presented 
him to the prebend of Ampleforth in York 
Cathedral, act uully investing him ; but when 
Lloyd set. out for York his installation was 
prevented by the advance of the Scotch 
army. Accordingly he did not enjoy the pre- 
bend till the Restoration, when it was con- 
sidered as having lapsed into the king’s 
hands, and was regranted to Lloyd on his 
petition (Cat. State Paper#, Charles II, xii. 

57). 

Walker represents Lloyd as having been 
deprived of the vicarage of Ruabon. In the 
‘ Lords’ Journals/ however, thoro is an order, 
10 June 1047, for the induction of Lloyd 
into the vicarage of Ruabon, ‘he taking the 
national league and covenant.’ He. probably 
took the test, but was afterwards engaged in 
, treasonable transactions. His name occurs 
in a list of royalists in 1654, and all the peti- 
tions presented for him in 1000 to Charles II 
mention the fact of his sequestration and 
| imprisonment (see also Vs T 00D*Antiq. i. 350). 
At the Restoration he petitioned for the 
deanery of Bangor, the archdeaconry of Not- 
tingham, and the prebend of Ampleforth, 
and was granted the last of these, holding 
it in commendam on his election as bishop. 
On 13 Aug. 1601 he was made canon of St. 
Asaph, dean of St. Asaph 14 Dec. 1663, 
holding it till 1674. He held the sinecure 
of Northop in Flint from 1661 till 19 Dec. 
1004, und in 1073 removed from Ruabon to 
the vicarage of Gresford. lie was enthroned 
bishop of Bangor 5 Jan. 1073-4, and held at 
the same time the archdeaconries of Bangor 
and Anglesey, which he had procured with 
a sinecure rectory to be united to the see for 
the benefit of the cathedral fabric. He be- 
came canon of Bangor in 1076 and added 
another sinecure rectory to his preferments. 
He died on 18 Jan. 1088-B, and was buried 
in Bangor Cathedral. He married Jane, 

daughter of John GrifFytli of Llyn, and 

widow of Owen Brereton of Burros. By 
her he had three sons, John, Francis, and 
Richard. 
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[Wood’s Athen® Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 873; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Le Neve s 
Fasti ; Lords’ Journals ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. ; Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy ; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. ii. 32, vii. 107, vi. 182.] 

W. A. S. 

LLOYD, HUMPHREY (1800-1881), 
provost of Trinity College, Dublin, and man 
of science, eldest son of the Rev. Bartholo- 
mew Lloyd [q. v.], by Eleanor McLaughlin, 
was bom in Dublin on 16 April 1800. 1 1 aving 
received his early education at Mr. White’s 
school, Dublin, lie entered Trinity College 
there in 1 815, gaining first prize, out of sixty- 
tlxree competitors, at the entrance examina- 
tion, which was at that time altoget her clas- 
sical. His college career was very distin- 
guished. He obtained a scholarship in 1818, 
and graduated B.A . in 1819, taking first pluce 
and the gold medal for science, and proceed- 
ing M.A. in 1827, and D.D. in 1840. He 
became a junior fellow in 1824, and a senior 
fellow in 1843. He devoted himself espe- 
cially to scientific study, and in 1831 suc- 
ceeded his father as Erasmus Smith’s pro- 
lessor of natural and experimental philosophy. 
During his tenure of this chair he sought suc- 
cessfully to improve the position of physical 
science in the university. . 

His own investigations in optics produced 
some remarkable results. At the meeting 
of the British Association in 1833 lie gave 
an account of what was perhaps his most 
notable single scientific achievement (notice 
in Proceedings of Royal 1 Society , vol. xxxi.), 
viz. his establishment by Experiment of the 
existence of coftical refraction in biaxial crys- 
tals, in conformity with tho theoretical an- 
ticipations of Sir William Rowan Hamilton 
fq. v.] (see Report of the British Association 
tor 1833; Transactions of the lloyal Irish 
Academy , vol. xvii. ; and Graves, Memoir of 
Sir W. R. Hamilton ). He also succeeded in 
establishing experimentally the law by which 
the polarisation of the rays composing the 
luminous cone is governed. In 1834 lie fur- j 
nishedthe British Association, at its request, j 
with a valuable report on • The Progress and | 
Present State of Physical Optics ’ (see Report 
for 1834). Shortly after, by means of an ex- 
periment on the interference of light pro- 
ceeding directly from a luminous source, with 
light coming from the same source but. re- 
flected at a very high angle of incidence from 
a plane surface, he was able to make a most 
important contribution to the theory of re- 
fleeted light (see Tramactions of the Royal | 
Irish Academy , vol. xvii.) A let ter from Sir 
David Brewster led him to turn his attention 
to the phenomena of light incident on thin 
plates. In 1841 he submitted a communica- 


tion on the subject to the British Associa- 
tion (see Report for 1841), and in 1859 he 
described his complete investigation of the 
phenomena to the Royal Irish Academy (see 
Transactions , vol. xxiv.) 

In the field of magnetic research he was 
even more successful. When the magnetic 
observatory of Trinity College,. Dublin,* was 
established under the auspices of his father* 
it was placed in his charge, and the instru- 
ments for it were devised by him and con- 
structed under his superintendence. He was 
• a member of the committee of the British 
j Associat ion, at whose solicitation, in conjunc- 
tion with that of the Royal Society, the go- 
vernment was induced to endeavour to im- 
j prove our knowledge of terrestrial magnetism 
j by establishing observing stations at various 
points in Great Britain and India. He pre- 
pared the written instructions for the con- 
duct of the observatories, and the officers ap- 
pointed to take charge of them were taught 
by him in Dublin the practical use of the 
instruments (see art. viii. Quarterly Review, 
Ixvi. 271). It was largely owing to his 
efforts that the enterprise was successfully 
carried out. Many papers which he wrote 
on these and other subjects are to be found 
in the 1 Reports’ of the British Association 
and in the ‘Transactions ’ and ‘ Proceedings’ 

; of the Royal Irish Academy. Of the latter 
j body he was president from 1846 to 1851, 
j and in 1862 he was awarded by it the Cun- 
ningham gold medal. He resigned his chair 
of natural philosophy in 1843, on his acces- 
sion to a senior fellowship in Trinity Col- 
lege. In 1862 he became vice-provost, and 
in 1867 was appointed provost, in succession 
to Dr. Richard MacDonnell. lie "was presi- 
dent of the British Association in 1857, when 
it met in Dublin, and delivered an inaugural 
address, which was afterwards published, in 
which he gave a sketch of the recent pro- 
gress made in astronomy, terrestrial mag- 
netism, and other branches of science (see 
Report for 1857). lie died in the provost’s 
house, Dublin, 17 Jan. 1881. Lloyd was a 
leading member of the general synod of tho 
Irish church which came into existence on 
disestablishment, and took a specially active 
part in its committee for the revision of the 
prayer-book. 

In addition to the honours already men- 
tioned, he was a fellow of the Royal So- 
cieties of London and Edinburgh, and an 
honorary member of many other learned 
societies of Europe and America. In 1855 
tho university of Oxford conferred on him 
the degree of D.C.L., and in 1874 the em- 
peror of Germany the order ‘ Pour le MErite.’ 
He married, in July 1840, Dorothea, only 
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(laughter of the llev. James Buhver, rector of 
Hunworth-cum-Stody, Norfolk. He had no 
children. A' bust of him, by Mr. Albert Bruce 
Joy, was placed in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege in 1892. 

Besides several tracts, his published works 
comprise : 1. ‘A Treatise on Light and 
Yisidn/ London, 1831. 2. ‘Two Introduc- 

tory Lectures on Physical and Mechanical 
Science,’ London, 1831. 3. ‘ Lectures on 

the Wave-theory of Light,’ two parts, Dub- 
lin, 183(5 and 1841 ; republished, London, 
1857, as ‘Elementary Treatise on the Wave- 
theory of Light.’ 4. ‘ Account of t he Magnetic 
Observatory at Dublin, and of the Instru- 
ments and Methods of Observation employed 
there,’ London. 1842. 5. ‘An Account of the 
Method of Determining the Total Intensity 
of the Earth’s Magnetic Force in Absolute 
Measure,’ London, 1848. G. ‘ The Elements 
of Optics,’ Dublin, 1849. 7. ‘ Address de- 

livered at the opening meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement. of Science, 
held at Dublin 2(5 Aug. 1857,’ Dublin, 1857. 
8. ‘ Is it a Sin? An Inquiry into the Law- 
fulness of Complying with the Rule of the 
National Board relative to Religious In- 
struction,’ published anonymously, Dublin, 
1860. 9. ‘ The Climate of Ireland and the 

Currents of the Atlantic,’ a lecture, Dub- 
lin, 1865. 10. ‘Observations made at the 

Magnetical and Meteorological Observatory 
at Trinity College, Dublin,’ Dublin, 1865. 
11. ‘The University of Dublin in its Rela- 
tions . to the several Religious Communi- 
ties,’ anonymous, Dublin, 1868. 12. ‘The 

Doctrine of Absolutism,’ Dublin, 1871. 
13. * Treatise on Magnetism, General and 
Terrestrial,’ London, 1874. 14. ‘Miscella- 

neous Papers connected with Physical Sci- 
ence,’ London, 1877. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy for 
1881, v. 165; obituary notice prefixed to Pro- 
ceedings of Royal Society of London, vol. xxxi. ; 
private information; Dublin University Calen- 
dar.] T. II. 

LLOYD, JACOB YOUDE WILLIAM 
(1816-1887), genealogist, bom in 1816, was 
eldest son of Jacob William Ilinde, esq., of 
Ulverstone, Lancashire, afterwards of Lang- 
ham Hall, Essex, by Harriet, younger daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Thomas Youde of Clocbfaen, 
Montgomeryshire, Plas Madog, Denbigh- 
shire, and Rowley’s Mansion, Shrewsbury. 
He was educated at Wadham College, Ox- 
ford (B.A. 1839, M.A. 1874), and became 
curate of Banhaglog, Montgomeryshire. Af- 
terwards he turned Roman catholic, and 
served in the pontifical Zouaves. Pius IX 
conferred upon him the knighthood of the 


order of St. Gregory. He was also a knight 
of the Saviour of Greeco. On the death of 
his aunt in 1857 he succeeded to the estates 
at Clocbfaen and Plas Madog, and subse- 
quently he assumed the name of Lloyd in 
lieu of Ilinde. The chevalier was a generous 
landlord, and although a Roman catholic he 
restored the parish church of Llangurig at a 
cost of 1 0,000/. 1 1 e was a distinguished Welsh 
antiquary, and published several genealogical 
works, the chief of which is ‘ The History of 
the Princes, the Lords Marcher, and the an- 
cient Nobility of Powys Eadog, the ancient 
Lords of A rwystli, Cedeweh, and Meirionydd, 
and many of the Descendants of the fifteen 
Noble Tribes of Gwynedd,’ 6 vols. London, 
1881 -7, 8vo. He died at Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight, on 14 Oct. 1887. 

[Times, 25 Oct. 1887, p. 9; Clergy List, 

1 811-50 ; Cat. of Oxford Graduates, 1851 ; Wat- 
ford’s County Families ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.] 

T. C. 

LLOYD, FLOYD, or FLUD, JpHN 
(</. 1523), composer, appears to have been 
born either in the parish of St. Caclocks or 
in that of Christchurch, at Caerleon in Mon- 
mouthshire, near the end of the fifteenth 
century. Foxe, bishop of Winchester, writ- 
ing to Cardinal Wolsey 20 July 1515, seems 
to refer to the composer when describing the 
unruly action of the canons of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Bristol. He writes that ‘one Lloyd, 
of the king’s chapel, is chief author of this 
mischief ... a young fool.’ It may have 
been to atone for some youthful indiscretion 
hinted at here that Lloyd resolved, in January 
1518, to make a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. Whether he was the John Fludde 
who graduated B.A. at Oxford in 1519 is 
doubtful. Hawkins describes him as bachelor 
of music; he certainly took a musical de- 
gree, as lie is styled in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 
31922 ‘in armonia graduat,’ and his early 
death makes it improbable that he obtained 
a doctor’s degree. In 1 520 Lloyd, along with 
the other gentlemen of Henry V Ill’s Chapel, 
attended the king at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, and in January in tjie following 
year he appears to have accompanied his royal 
master on a visit to the Duke of Buckingham 
at Thombury Castle, Gloucestershire. At 
various times he received grants of corrodies 
in the monasteries of St. Augustine’s'at Bris- 
tol, Glastonbury, and Thetford. He died on 
3 April 1523 ‘in the king’s chapel,’ and was 
buried in the Savoy, being described on his 
tombstone there as ‘ virtutis et religionis cul- 
tor.’ The only compositions of his extant are 
contained in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 31922, 
and consist of a round in three parts, ‘ Demo 
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the best of euery dowt,’ and two instru- 
mental pieces, also in three parts. 

[Cal. State Papers ; Loftie’s Memorials of the 
Savoy ; copy of will at Somerset House.] 

A. 1I.-H. 

LLOYD, JOHN (1558-1(103), classical 
scholar, bom at Denbigh in 1558, entered 
Winchester in 1574, and matriculated at Ox- 
ford as a scholar of New College on 20 Dec. 
1577 (Kirby, Winchester Scholars, p. 140). 
He was perpetual fellow from 1579 until 
1590, and graduated B.A. in 1581, M.A. in 
1585, B.l). in 1592, and D.D. in 1595 ( O.rf, 
TJniv. lte</,, Oxf. Ilist. Soc., vol. ii. ) On 
4 April 1591 he was elected junior proctor, 
and in 1598 was presented by his college to 
the vicarage of Writtle, Essex, lie died in 
1603, and was buried in Writtle Church, 
lie was brother of Hugh Lloyd (1516-1601) 
[q. v.] 

Lloyd, who was an eloquent preacher, 
edited, with a Latin translation and notes : 
1. ‘ Flavii Josephi de Maceabaus liber,’ 8vo, 
Oxford, 1590. 2. ‘ Burhtami de Papte prin- 

cipatu libellus,’ 4to, Oxford, 1592, the first 
edition of the tract. 

[Wood’s Athena? Oxen. (Bliss), i. 738-9 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1 714. J G. G. 

LLOYD, JOHN (d. 1682), poet, born in 
1644, was son of George Lloyd, rector of 
Wonston, Hampshire, and brother of Nicholas 
Lloyd [tp v.] On 13 Nov. 1602 he matri- 
culated from Wadham College, Oxford, of 
which I 10 was a scholar from 1 663 until 1609. 
lie graduated B.A. in 1660, and M.A. on 
18 Feb. 1668-9, being instituted vicar of 1 1 oly- 
rood, Southampton, 20 May 1675 (Foster, 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, iii. 920). He died 
at Southampton on 31 Aug. 1682, when he 
wis succeeded by Roger Farbrother. He was 
author of ‘ Shir ha Shirim, or the Song of 
Songs; being a Paraphrase upon tho most 
excellent Canticles of Solomon m a Pindarick 
Poem. To which is annext another late Pin- 
darick Ode, being an Hymn on the Works of 
the Six Days/ 8vo, London, 1681-2. It was 
not until the ‘ Paraphrase* had been surrepti- 
tiously printed in 1681 (4to) by a stranger 
as his own composition that Lloyd pub- 
lished the genuine edition. 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 736 ; Gar- 
diner’s Reg. of Wadham Coll. pt. i. p. 245 ; in- 
formation from the vicar of Holyrood.] G. G. 

LLOYD, JOHN (1638-1687), bishop of 
St. Davids, bom at Fentaine, Carmarthen- 
shire, in 1638, was son of Morgan Lloyd. 
He matriculated at Oxford from Merton Col- 
lege on 10 March 1656-7, and waB elected 
fellow of Jesus, becoming principal of that 
house in 1673. He graduated B.A. in 1659, 


M.A. in 1662, B.l). on 15 March 1669-70, 
and D.D. in 1674. On 9 April 1672 he was 
chosen precent or of Llanduft, and on 10 May 
1679 he was appointed treasurer (Le Neve, 
Fasti , ed. Hardy, ii. 261 , 263). In 1 682 and 
tho three following years he was vice-chan- 
cellor of the university. lie became rector 
of Llandawke, Carmarthenshire, in Ji5(J8, of 
Llangwm, Pembrokeshire, in 1671, and ol' 
Burton, in the same county, in 1672. lie 
was consecrated bishop of St. Davids on 
17 Oct. 1686, holding his rectories in com- 
mendam. He died in Jesus College on 13 Feb. 
1686-7, and was buried in the chapel. 

[Wood's At heme Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 870 ; Grif- 
fiths's Oxford Wills; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714 ; Jones and Freeman’s 8t. Davids, p. 
332.] G. G. 

LLOYD, JOHN AUGUSTUS (1800- 
1854), engineer and surveyor, youngest son 
of John Lloyd of Lynn, Norfolk, was bom 
in London on 1 May 1800, and Was edu- 
cated successively at private schools at 
Tooting and at Winchester, where he was 
taught the rudiments of science. When on 
a visit to Derbyshire he executed a survey of 
the Wirksworth mines. The peace of 1815 
j prevented his obtaining a commission in the 
• army as he desired, and he was sent out to his 
elder brother, who was king’s counsel at Tor- 
tola. There John spent liis time in survey- 
ing, and acquired a knowledge of Spanish 
and French. Crossing to South America, he 
presented an introduction, which had been 
given him by Sir Robert Iver Porter, to Simon 
Bolivar, the liberator of Colombia, and served 
some years on his stall’ as a captain of en- 
gineers, ultimately attaining the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. In November 1827 he was 
commissioned by Bolivar to survey the Isth- 
mus of Panama and report on the best means 
of inter-oceanic communication. Ilis progress 
was arrested by disturbances at Cartnagena, 
where in helping to restore order he was se- 
verely wounded and narrowly escaped death. 
He ultimately carried out the survey under 
immense difficulties, some of it being through 
dense forests, where the surveyors were con- 
stant, targets for the carbines of ‘Cisneros* 
and his band, wild Indian freebooters, for 
years the pest of the Caraccas. Lloyd recom- 
mended a road, on the line since adopted for 
the Chagres and Panama railway. Soon after- 
wards he appears to have returned to Eng- 
land. His report on his survey appeared m 
‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ 1830, pp. 59-68, 
with supplementary information in ‘Journal 
of Royal Geographical Society,* i. 69-101. In 
the same year he was made F.R.S. He was 
employed, under the joint direction of the 
board of admiralty and the Royal Society, 
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in determining the difference of level in the 
Thames between London Bridge and the sea. 
His report appeared in ‘Philosophical Trans- 
act ions,’ 1831, pp. 167-98. 

In 1831 Lloyd went out to Mauritius, 
where he was appointed colonial civil en- 
gineer and surveyor -general. lie arrived 
at Por/ Louis on 31 Aug. 1831, and soon 
afterwards made a daring ascent of the 
Peter Botte mountain, which was pre- 
viously regarded as inaccessible (see account 
in Journal of Jlogal Geographical Society, 
vol. iii.) During his twenty years’ service in 
Mauritius lie executed many useful public 
works, including a breakwater for the inner 
harbour, the custom house, a patent slip for 
vessels of six hundred tons, the colonial ob- 
servatory, iron bridges, district churches, 
hundreds of miles of macadamised roads, 
and a trigonometrical survey of the island j 
and the adjoining islets. He also compiled ! 
a new map of Madagascar, with a memoir, j 
published in ‘Journal of Royal Geographical j 
Society,’ vol. xx. He quitted the island on 
4 April 1819, and reached Europe by way of 
Ceylon. He made his way to Norway, and 
afterwards travelled through Poland, where 
he was temporarily detained by the Russian 
authorities at Cracow. On his release he 
visited the Carpathians, Vienna, the Tyrol, 
and France, and inspected the observatories 
en route. 

Lloyd became an associate of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, and served on the council. 
His paper communicated to the institute in 
1849 on the ‘ Facilities for a Ship Canal be- 
tween t he Atlantic and Pacific ’ ( s cal* roc. Inst. 
Civil Eng. ix. 58 et seq.) was awarded the Tel- 
ford medal. ‘There was nothing,’ he wrote, 

‘ but the climate and the expense to prevent a 
canal being cut from one sea to the other of 
sufficient depth to float the largest ship in her J 
majesty’s navy’ (ib. p. 60). In 1851 Lloyd j 
acted as special commissioner, in conjunction 
with Dr. ( now Sir James) Lvon Playfair, in 
procuring specimens of the industrial product s 
of the metropolis and manufacturing districts 
for the Great Exhibition, and performed his 
work with indefatigable industry . By way of 
reward he was sent as Brit ish charge d'affaires 
to Bolivia. A paper which he wrote there 
on the famous mines of Copiapo, Chili, -was 
communicated by Prince Albert to the Royal 
Geographical Society (see Journal, xxiii. 1 96- 
212). After the outbreak of war with Russia, 
Lloyd started on a mission to stir up the Cir- 
cassians in the English interest. He was 
detained in the Crimea after the battle of 
the Alma to collect information, and died at 
Therapia of cholera on 10 Oct. 1854, in his 
fifty-fifth year. lie left a widow and family. 


I Two sons held commissions in the British 
j army. 

Lloyd was a man of immense energy and 
of much scientific aptitude. Besides the 
scientific papers already mentioned Lloyd 
wrote ‘ Notes on Panama ’ (‘ Journal of 
| Royal Geographical Society,’ i. 69-100), 
j ‘Account of Observations at Mauritius’ (‘As- 
tronomical Society’s Monthly Notices,’ 1833- 
1830, iii. 186-94), ‘On Beds and Masses of 
Coal at a distance from the Sea in Mauritius’ 
(‘ Geological Society’s Proceedings,’ 1842, 
iii. 317-18), ‘Notes on Geological Forma- 
I tion of Round and Serpents Islands, Mau- 
j ritius’ (‘ Proc. Verb. Soe. Hist. Nat. de 
Maurice,’ 1846, pp. 155-6), ‘ Report of a 
Journey across the Andes between Cocha- 
bamba and Chimore’ (ib. xxiv. 259-65). A 
volume of ‘Papers relating to Proposals for 
establishing Colleges of Arts and Manufac- 
tures for the Industrial Classes’ was printed 
for private circulation at London in 1851, 
8vo. lie made many drawings of Mada- 
gascar, and charts, mostly South American. 

[Obituary notices of Lloyd in Proc. Inst. Civil 
Engineers, vol. xiv., and Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc., 
vol. xxv. pp. xci-ii; Cat. Scientific Papers ; Brit. 
Mus. Catalogues. No official records of Lloyd’s 
services have been preserved either in Downing 
Street or in Mauritius.] H. M. C. 

LLOYD, JULIUS (1830-1892), divine 
and author, son of Francis Lloyd, manufac- 
turer, of London, was born 10 Sept. 1830 and 
was educated at the New Proprietary School, 
Blackheath. 1 Ie entered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on 11 May 1848, was admitted 
scholar on 3 May 1851 , and graduated B.A. in 
1852 as a wrangler. In 1853 he was placed in 
the first class of the moral science tripos. In 
1 855 h e proceeded M. A ., and was ordained. lie 
served curacies in succession at Brentwood, 
Essex (1855-7), St. Peter, Wolverhampton 
(1858-62), Trysull, Staffordshire (1862-6), 
and St. Peter, Pimlico (1866-8). In 1868 he 
became vicar of High Cross, Hertfordshire, 
in 1871 incumbent of St. John, Greenock, in 
1880 rector of St. Ann, Manchester, in 1886 
vicar of Leesfield, Lancashire, rural dean of 
Oldham, and honorary canon of Manchester ; 
and finally, in 1891, canon-residentiary of 
Manchester and rector of St. Philip, Salford, 
where he was elected a member of the Sal- 
ford school board. Dr. Fraser, bishop of 
Manchester, appointed him his examining 
chaplain in 1881, to which post he was re- 
appointed in 1880 by Bishop Moorhouse. 

Lloyd died on 27 May 1892. ’ He was an 
effective preacher and a hard-working parish 
riest, of pronounced liberal views. In I860 
e was appointed select preacher at Cam- 
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bridge, and published his sermons on ‘ The 
Unity of Goa in Revelation’ in I860. 

His ‘ Life of Sir Philip Sidney,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1862, a creditable work, was superseded 
by Mr. Fox Bourne’s more exhaustive bio- 
graphy, which preceded it by a few weeks. 

Lloyd published collected volumes: ‘Sei’- 
mons,’inl862, 1866, 1874, 1887 (‘On Old Tes- 
tament Characters’), and 1 880 (‘ On the Pro- 
phets of the Old Testament’) ; and wrote for 
the Christian Knowledge Society : ‘Sketches 
of Church History in Scotland ’ (1877), Eng- 
land (1879), France (1870), and Germany 
(1880). lie also wrote : 1. ‘ The Principles j 
of Ethics according to the New Testament,'* | 
Cambridge, 1856, ^8vo. 2. ‘ Essay on the j 

Maintenance of the Church of England ns an j 
Established Church,’ which won the third j 
prize of 100/., given by Mr. (afterwards Sir) ! 
Henry W. Peek, M.P., printed in ‘ Three j 
Essays,’ &c., 8vo, London, 1874. 3. ‘ Chris- ! 

tian Politics : a Study of the 'Principles of j 
Politics according to the New Testament,’ 
8vo, London, 1877. 4, ‘ The North African 
Church,’ 8vo, Loudon, 1880 (in the ‘ Home 
Library’). 5. ‘Duty and Faith: an Essay 
on the Relation of Moral Philosophy to 
Christian Doctrine,’ Manchester, 1884, 8vo. 

[Times, 28 May 1892, p. 12; Crock ford’s Cle- 
rical Directory, 1*892 ; private information.] 

G. G. 

LLOYD, LUDOVIC, LODOWICK, or 
LEWIS ( Jl . 1573-1610), poet and compiler, 
was, according to Phillips ( T heat rum, 1800, 
p. 91), a conspicuous figure at the court of 
Queen Elizabeth, lie describes himself in 
several of his works as ‘ her Maiesties Sear- 
geant at Armes,’ and from the numerous 
compliments and dedications addressed by 
him to James I and his consort it is probable 
that the post was continued to him by the 

J iueen’s successor. He was an intimate 
riend of John Lane [q. v.], who says that 
Spenser would not have had any funeral 
honours paid him after being suffered to die 
of want, ‘ but for my lovinge frend Ludovic 
Lloyd ; ’ the whole story is discredited by 
Mr. Grosart {Life of Spenser , p. 239). 

The chief of Lloyd’s compilations, all of 
which are dull, is : ‘ The Pilgrimage of 
Princes ; penned out of sundry Greeke and 
Latine Aucthours [1573], printed by William 
Jones, and to be sold at his nevve long shop 
at the West door of Powles.’ Following the 
title are acrostic verses on Cristoforus flat- i 
ton vs, and a prose dedication to Sir C. Hat- 
ton, the patron to whom, Hazlitt conjectures, 
Lloyd owed his place at court. Prefixed are 
commendatory verses by, among others, Ed- 
ward Grant and Thomas Churchyard. Other 


editions appeared in 1586 (Huth) and in 1607, 
in both of which Lloyd describes himself as 
‘ her Majesties Sergeant-at-Arms ; ’’and a re- 
issue appeared in 1 653, with a curiously trans- 
formed text and title, as ‘ The Marrow of 
History, or the Pilgrimage of Ivings and 
Princes, truly Representing the Variety of 
Dangers inherent to the Crowns, and the 
lamentable Deaths which many of thc#n) and 
some of the best of them, have undergone. 
Newlv Corrected and Revi vedby R. Cfodring- 
tonl. Master of Arts.’ This was reprinted in 
1659. 

Lloyd’s other works are : 1. ‘ The Consent 
of Time, Deciphering the Errors of the 
Grecians in their Olympiads,’ 1500, 4to, 
dedicated to Whit-gift. 2. * The Triplicitie 
of Triumphs, containing the Order, Solemp- 
nitie, and l’ompe of the Feastes, (Sacrifices, 
Vowes, Games, and Triumphcs used upon 
the Nativities of Emperors, &c.,’ 1591, 4to. 
3. ‘ A Brief Conference of Divers Lawes, 
Divided into certaine Regiments,’ 1602, 4to, 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. 4. ‘The 
Stratagems of Jerusalem ; with the Martiall 
Lawes and Militarie Discipline, as well of 
the Jewes as of the Gentiles,’ 1602, 4to, 
dedicated to Sir Robert Cecil. 5. * The Prac- 
tice of Policy,’ 1 604, 4to. 6. ‘ The Choice of 
Jewels,’ London, 1607, 4to, containing verses 
arranged acrostically on the words, ‘ To Anna 
Queene of Gret Britane Health,’ followed 
by congratulations to Christian, king of 
Denmark, on his visit to England in 1607. 
7. ‘ The Tragicomedio of Serpents,’ 1607, 4to, 
a curious collection, chiefly of classical and 
biblical fables, dedicated to James 1. 8. ‘ Lin- 
ceus Spectacles. Esa. 6, Videntes videbitis 
non videbitis,’ 1607, 4to, dedicated to James I,* 
and similar in character to the preceding. 

9. ‘ Hilaria, or the Triumphant Feast for the 
lift of August (Coronation Day),’ 1607. 

10. ‘ The Jubile of Britane,’ 1607, 4to. In 
the case of Nos. 5, 7, and 8 the title is no 
index to the character of the work, which 
consists exclusively of ‘ Collectanea Curiosa.’ 
An epitaph by Lloyd, on SirEdward Saunders, 
is printed in the ‘ Paradise of Dainty Devices/ 
1576, and was, according to Mr. Hazlitt, also 
issued as a broadsheet ( Collections and Notes, 
1867-76, p. 260). Lloyd has commendatory 
verses signed Lodowiclc Flood, prefixed to 
‘ The Castle or Picture of Pollicy ’ of William 
Blandie [q. v.], and ‘ verses in prayse of the 
author ’ prefixed to Twyne’s translation of 
Lhuyd’s ‘Breviary of Britayne,’ 1573, 12mo. 

A certain Lodowick Lloyd, possibly a son 
of the above, kept a stationer’s shop in Pope’s 
Head Alley, Lombard Street, where in 1652 
he published, in conjunction with Henry 
! Crips, the first London edition of Burton's 
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‘Anatomy’ (Staff Papers, Dom. s.a. 436; cf. 
Culpeper, Astro log. Almanac, 1653, ad 
Jin.) and had moved to the ‘ Castle ’ in Corn- 
hill by 1665, when he published, inter alia, 
Matthew Stevenson’s ‘Poems.’ 

[Corser’s Collectanea, pt. viii. p. 346 ; Ames’s 
Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), passim ; Jtilson’s Bibl. 
Poctica, p. 267 ; Addit. MS. 24190 (Hunter's 
£horur Vatum); Addit. MS. 5875, f. 20 (Cole's 
Athena? Cantabr.) ; Wood’s Athena*, ed. Bliss, 
i. 355, 667, 713, 734 ; Notes and Queries, 5th ser. 
v. 277 ; lTuth’sLibrary Catalogue; Drake’s Shake- 
speare and his Times, i. 591 ; Tanner’s Biblio- 
theca, p. 484; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. p. 1377; 
Hazlitt’s Handbook and Bibl. Collections and 
Notes, 2nd and 3rd ser. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

T. S. 

LLOYD, Silt NATHANIEL (1609- 
1745), master of Trinity Hull, Cambridge, 
born in the Savoy 29 Nov. 1669, was eldest 
son of Sir Richard Li.ovd (1631-1686), by 
Elizabeth, his wife. The father, second son 
of Andrew Lloyd of Aston, Shropshire, was 
a fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford ; pro- 
ceeded B.C.L. 1659’ and D.O.L. 1662; was 
admitted to Cray’s Inn 1655, and an advo- 
cate at Doctors’ Commons 1661. He was 
admiralty advocate 1674-85, and chancellor 
of the dioceses of Llandaft* and Durham. lie 
was M.P, for Durham city 1679-81, 1681, 
and 1685 ; was knighted 16 Jan. 1676 -7, was 
dean of the arches 1684-6, and a judge of 
the high court of admiralty 1685-6. He 
died 28 June 1686, and was buried in the 
church of St . Bonnet, Paul’s Wharf (Foster, 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Coote, Civilians, 
p. 87). 

The son Nathaniel was educated at St. 
Paul’s School and Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he matriculated 9 April 1 685. He was 
elected fellow of All Souls’ College in 1689, 
graduated B.C.L. 22 June 1691, and pro- 
ceeded D.C.L. 30 June 1696, in which year 
he was admitted a member of the College of 
Advocates (21 Nov.) Lloyd was appointed 
deputy admiralty advocate during the absence 
of Dr. (afterwards Sir) Henry Newton [q.v.] 
on 15 Nov. 1704, and was king’s advocate 
from 1715 to 1727. He was knighted 29 May 
1710, and the same year wus incorporated at 
Cambridge, and admitted (20 J une) master 
of Trinity Hall, the chapel of which lie en- 
larged and to which he bequeathed 3,000/. to 
rebuild the hall. He resigned the mastership 
on 1 Oct. 1 735, died at Sunbury on 30 March 
1745, and was buried in Trinity Hall Chapel 
on 8 April. 

[Cole MSS. vi. 82, 84, 89, 90-3, 112, xii. 72; j 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Coote’s Civilians ; Gar- ; 
diner’s Keg. St. Paul’s School ; Cooper’ s Memo- ; 


j rials of Cambridge, p. 128; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities, edit. Ockerby ; Le Neve’s Pedigrees of 
Knights (Harl. Soc.)] J. M. K. 

LLOYD, NICHOLAS (1630-1680), his- 
torical compiler, son of George Lloyd, rector 
of Wonston, Hampshire, was born in the 
parsonage-house there on 28 May 1030, and 
educated at home by his father till 1643, 
when he was admitted a chorister of Win- 
chester College. In the following year he 
became a scholar of that college, and re- 
mained there till .Sept ember 1651 . He entered 
Hart Hall, Oxford, 13 May 1652, was ad- 
mitted a scholar of Wadham College on 
20 Oct. 1 653, proceeded B. A. 16 Jan. 1655-6, 
was elected to a fellowship at Wadham 
30 June 1656, and commenced M.A. 6 July 
1658 (Wood, Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 187, 
211). He was appointed lecturer at St. Mar- 
tin’s (Carfax), Oxford, in Lent 1664, and was 
rector of lliat parish from 1665 to 1670. 
In July 1665 he was appointed university 
rhetoric reader, awl he was twice elected 
sub-warden of Wadham College, viz. in 1666 
and 1670. 

In 1 665, when Dr. Walter Blandford [q. v.], 
warden of Wadham College, was advanced 
to the bishopric of Oxford, he chose Lloyd 
as his chaplain, and on that prelate being 
translated to the see of Worcester, in 1671, 
Lloyd accompanied him. The bishop even- 
tually presented him to the rectory of St. 
Mary, Newington Butts, Surrey. He was 
formally inducted 28 April 1673, but it ap- 
pears that he did not take up his residence 
there till August 1677. He died at Newing- 
ton Butts on 27 Nov. 1680, anti was buried m 
the chancel of his church without any me- 
morial. The parish register records the fact 
that he and Herbert Rogers, clerk of the 
parish, both lay dead and unburied at the 
same time, 1 Dec. 1680 (Burn, Hist, of 
Parish Registers, 2nd edit. p. 112). Wood 
says that Lloyd was ‘an harmless, quiet, 
man,’ and ‘ an excellent philologist.’ 

He published a ‘ Dictionarium Histori- 
cum,’ Oxford, 1670, folio, chiefly based on the 
diet ionaries of Charles Steplianus or Estienne, 
and Philip Ferrarius. Afterwards he greatly 
enlarged and remodelled this encyclopiedic 
work, which was republished under the title 
of ‘ Dictionarium Ilistoricum, Geographi- 
cum, Poeticum . . . Opus adtDodum utile et 
apprime ncccssarium : ii Carlo Stephano in- 
cnoatum : ad incudem vero revocatum, in- 
numcrisque pene locis auctum et emacula- 
tum, per Nicolaum Lloydium. . . . Editio 
novissima,’ London, 1686, fol. Whalley says 
that Lloyd spent thirty years in the compi- 
lation. 
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Aubrey {Natural History and Antiquities 
of Surrey, 'l. 140) says he had seen several 
manuscripts written by Lloyd, particularly: 
1 . ‘ Parenti Parentatio, or Funeral Obsequies, 
by Nicholas Lloyd, in Memory of his ever 
honoured Father, Mr. Geo. Lloyd, together 
with some brief Observat ions upon the chief 
Passages of his Life and Death, Anno Dorn. 
1658/ 12mo. 2. ‘ At ovvinov O tKovptvqs I Lepitj- 
yjgrifjDionysiiSitusOrbi.sI >cscriplio, una cum 
Commentatione Philologies, Geograph ica, 
Ilistorica, Poetica, et Mythologies, ex 440 
Auctoribus vet ust is ac recentibus illustrata,’ 
1656, 4to, pp. 389. 3. I .at in translation of 

‘ Orphei Argonautica.’ 4. ‘ Observations on 
several Parts of the Holy Scriptures.’ In 
the Rawlinsou collection of manuscripts in 
tho Bodleian Library is a folio volume ( M isc. 
32) containing several of his papers and me- 
moranda, including autobiographical notes, 
printed in Wood’s * At heme Oxon ienses,’ ed. 
Bliss, iii. 1259-60. Lloyd also wrote, 5. ‘Bio? 
fit) naXiV/itor, or Life Irrecoverable,’ manu- 
script, a funeral discourse on this death of his 
brother Edward, dated Wadham College, 
1656. 

His commonplace book is now (1892) in 
the possession of Mr. II. Buxton Forman. 

[Gardiner’s Register of Wadham College, i. 
482; Universal Historical Bibliotheque, 1687, 
p. 149; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Williams’s Emi- 
nent Welshmen, p. 285 ; Wood’s Athena* Oxon. 
(Bliss), iii. 1268.] T. C. 

LLOYD, RICHARD (1595-1659), royal- 
ist divine, born in 1595, was fifth son of 
David Lloyd of Henblas in Llangristiolus, 
Isle of Anglesey, by Catherine, daughter of 
Richard Owen Tudor of Penmynydd in the 
same isle. life parents, who were both re- 
markable for their learning and skill in 
poetry, had him carefully educated at home. 
On 3 April 1612 he matriculated at Oxford 
from Onol College. He was college mode- 
rator, became rector of Sonning and vicar of 
Tilehurst, Berkshire, and commenced B.D. on 
7 May 1628 ; but on the outbreak of the civil 
war he was deprived of his preferments and 
imprisoned. lie ultimately retired to Oxford, 
where he taught a private school for several 
years. He died in J une 1 659, and was buried 
in the church of St. Peter-le-Bailey, Oxford. 
He was twice married, and left by his first 
wife, Joan Wickins, a son William (1627- 
1717) [q. v.] t afterwards bishop of Worcester. 

Lloyd compiled for the use of his pupils : 
1. ‘ Artis Poetic®, Musarum candidate addi- 
scendm, formula recens et dilucida,’ 8vo, 
London, 1653. 2. ‘The Schoole-Masters 

Auxiliaries to remove the Barbarians Siege 
from Athens, advanced under two guides,’ 


2 pts. Kvo, London, 1654, 53 (another edi- 
tion, 12mo, 1659), English and Latin gram- 
mars. 

[Wood’s Athena) Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 472-3, and 
Fasti, i. 441; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714.] 

** G. G. 

LLOYD, Sir RICHARD (1606 1676), 
royalist, born in 1606, appears to ha\£ Jieen 
the eldest son of Priam us Lloyd of Marring- 
ton, Shropshire. According to Williams, his 
family originally owned extensive estates 
in Carnarvonshire, Merionethshire, and Den- 
bighshire (Eminent Welshmen, ed. 1852, 
p. 286). lie was himself seated at Ecclus- 
ham, near Wrexham, Denbighshire, and 
Dulasau, Carnarvonshire. He entered the 
Inner Temple in 1631 (Cook to, bluer Temple 
Students, 1547-1660, p. 266). In March 
1035 6 he was entrusted by the king with 
a foreign mission ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1635-6, p. 293 ), and was rewarded in the fol- 
lowing November with a grant of the rever- 
sion of the office of prothonotary and clerk of 
the crown in Denbighshire and Montgomery- 
shire (ih. 1636-7, p. 215). This post he sur- 
rendered in July 1661 (ib. 1661-2, p. 33). 
He attended Charles I into the north in 1039, 
and had afterwards to complain to the privy 
council of the bad quality of the arms sup- 
plied to him (ib. 1639-40, p. 395). By June 
1 642 he was attorney-general for N orth Wales, 
and actively engaged in raising troops for the 
king (ib. 1641-3, p. 336). On 27 Sept. Charles 
was entertained by Lloyd atWrexhara. Upon 
repeating his visit on 7 Oct. the king knighted 
him (Metcalfe, Book of Kniyhts, p. 199). In 
1645 Lloyd was made governor of Hoi t Cast le, 
Denbighshire. An intercepted let ter from him 
to Colonel Trevour concerning the peace con- 
cluded between the kin^ and the Irish, and 
the assistance expected from them, was read 
in the House of Commons on 9 Sept., and 
roused much indignation ( Commons' Journals, 
iv. 268). Owing to the smallness of his gar- 
rison lie was obliged in December 1646 to 
treat with the parliament for the capitula- 
tion of the castle (ib. v. 24). He surren- 
dered to Colonel Thomas Mytton on 13 Jan. 
1646-7, having first stipulated that his wife 
and children should be allowed 300/. a year 
out of his estates, and that he himself should 
have liberty to go abroad with a like sum 
derived from his personal effects ( Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1645-7, pp. 338, 515). His 
conduct, however, in regard to the Irish rebels 
had so incensed the parliament that his namo 
was included in the list, of persons who, in 
the negotiations wit h the king of 1647, were 
to be excepted from pardon. In July 1660 
he was appointed justice of Glamorganshire, 
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Brecknockshire, and Radnorshire, with an 
annual fee of 50 1. ( ib . 1660-1, pp. 142, 
214). The following year he was elected 
M.P. for Radnorshire, and exerted himself 
to procure the re-establishment of the court 
and cotlhcil of the marches in Wales (ib. 
1661-2, p. 30). He died on 5 May 1676, 
and was buried atW T rexham. A monument 
^was'.ejrected to his memory at the east end of 
''"the south aisle of the church, without any 
inscription. His only son, Richard, pre- 
deceased him. As lie died intestate the diS- j 
position of his property caused much litiga- i 
tion between his three daughters (Jane, wife j 
of Lewis Owen, Lady Mary Conway, a widow, j 
and Anne, wife of Edward Ravenscroft ) and 
his grandson, Richard Lloyd (Administra- 
tion Act Hook, 1\ C. C. August 1676). 

This Sir Richard Lloyd must be carefully 
distinguished from Sir Richard Lloyd (1634- 
1686) who is mentioned in the notice of his 
son Nathaniel Lloyd. 

[Ormerod’s Cheshire, general introduction, i. 
35; Phillips’s Civil War in Wales; Karl. MS. 
2125, f. 313 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1663-4 : 
Symonds’s Diary (Camden Soc.)] G. G. 

LLOYD, RICHARD (d. 1831), divine, 
was younger son of John Lloyd, rector of 
Thorpe, Derbyshire, and curate of Wrexham, 
Denbighshire. After attending Wrexham 
grammar school he proceeded to Magdulene 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
as fourth junior optirae in 1787, proceeded 
M.A. in 1790, and was elected a fellow. For 
some time he acted as assistant to the Rev* 
Richard Cecil [q. v.l of St. John’s Chapel, 
Bedford Row. In 1797 he became vicar of 
Midhurst, Sussex, and on 12 Dec. 1805 vicar 
of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, Fleet Street 
(Foster, Index Eccl. 1800-40, p. 112). lie 
died at Peckham Rye in 1*834. 

Lloyd was author of a treatise entitled 
* Christian Theology ; or an Inquiry into the 
Nature and general Character oi Revelation,’ 
2nd edit. 8vo, London, 1804, and of a ‘ Memoir ’ 
of his brother, the Rev. Thomas Lloyd [q. v.], 
8vo, London, 1830. He also published pam- 
phlets on the catholic claims, education, 
and on the attempt in 1817 to institute an 
auxiliary to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society at Midhurst. A volume of * Ser- 
mons/ preached at St. Dunstan’s, appeared 
posthumously in 1835. 

[Lloyd’s Works ; Lloyd’s Memoir of the Rev. 
Thomas lloyd ; Biog. Diet, of Living Authors, 
1816.] G. G. 

LLOYD, RIDGWAY ROBERT SYERS 
CHRISTIAN CODNER (1842-1884), phy- 
sician and antiquary, born at Devonport on 
20 Dec. 1842, was son of Francis Brown 


Lloyd, a west country doctor, who afterwards 
took orders, by his wife Margaret, daughter 
of George Christian. He was educated at 
Bristol and Stratford-oh-Avon grammar 
schools, and proceeded to Guy’s Hospital, 
where lie became M.R.C.S. and L.S.A. in 
1866. He held the position of house-sur- 
geon in the Peterborough Infirmary for three 
years, and in 1870 he bought a practice at 
St. Albans. He died from typhoid fever at 
his house in Bricket Road, St. Albans, on 
1 June 1884, and was buried in the abbey 
churchyard ; he left a widow and one son. 
Lloyd was a successful physician and a dili- 
gent. antiquary. He studied the history of 
the abbey of St. Albans, and was consulted 
by Mr. lienry Hucks Gibbs as to the restora- 
tion of the screen. He published ‘An Ac- 
count of the Altars, Monuments, and Tombs 
in St. Albans Abbey,’ St. Albans, 1873, 4to, 
a translation with notes from the ‘ Annales ’ 
of John of Amundesham. He also wrote 
many papers on arclucological subjects, of 
which one on ‘The Shrines of St. Albans 
and St. Ampliibalus’ (1872), and one on ‘The 
j Paintings on the Choir Coiling of St. Albans 
I Abbey’ (1876), were published separately. 

I He also contributed to the ‘ Lancet’ and 
‘ British Medical Journal.’ 

[Medical Directory, 1881 and 1885: British 
Medical Journal, 21 June 1884 ; Hertiordshire 
Standard, 7 June 1884; Notes and Queries, 6th 
ser. ix. 480 ; information from the Ven. the 
Archdeacon of St. Albans.] W. A. J. A. 

LLOYD, ROBERT (1733-1764), poet, 
was the son of Pierson Lloyd, D.D., for forty- 
seven years usher and second master of 
Westminster School and subsequently, pre- 
bendary and chancellor of York, by his wife 
Anne, daughter of the Rev. Jdhn Maximilian 
de l’Angle, rector of Croughton, Northamp- 
tonshire. He was born at Westminster in 
1733, and at an early age was sent to West- 
minster School, where Churchill, George Col- 
man the elder, Cowper, Cumberland, Elijah 
Impey, and Warren Hastings were among 
his contemporaries. On 7 May 1746 he was 
admitted upon the foundation, and becoming 
captain of the school in 1750 was elected on 
15 May 1751 to a Westminster scholarship 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated 13.A. 1755 and M.A. 2768. While 
at Cambridge Lloyd led an irregular lifp ; he 
wrote several poetical pieces of considerable 

f romise, and between May 1755 and August 
766 contributed five sets of verses to the 
‘ Connoisseur,’ of which his friends Bonnell 
Thornton ana George Colman were the joint 
editors (Nos. 67, 72, 90, 125, 136). Oh leav- 
ing Cambridge he became an usner at West- 
minster School, and thereupon renewed his 
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former friendship with Churchill, then curate 
of St. John’s, Westminster, with whom ho 
plunged into a reckless career of dissipation. 
He soon resigned his ushership, which had 
always been very distasteful to him (see his 
Author’s Apology,’ Lloyds Poetical Vforks, 
i. 4), and endeavoured to support himself by 
writing. In 1760 he published ‘ The Actor, 
addressed to Bonnell Thornton, Esq.’ This 
poem, by which Lloyd acquired considei*able 
reputation as a writer, is said to have st imu- 
lated Churchill to write the ‘ Rosciad,’ the 
authorship of which was attributed by the 
‘ Critical Review’ to either Lloyd or one ‘ of 
the new triumvirate of wits who never let an 
opportunity slip of singing their own praises.’ 
Lloyd immediately disclaimed the poem in 
an advertisement, and ‘ took his revenge in 
a fable conceived against the Critical Re- 
viewers, and published in an evening paper ’ 
( Critical Review , xi. 209-12,339-40). He 
superintended the poetical department of 
‘The Library, or Moral and Critical Maga- 
zine,’ under the general editorship of Kippis, 
during its short existence from April 1701 
to May 1762. In October 1701 Churchill 
published his ‘Night /addressed to his friend 
Lloyd, and written in their joint vindication 
‘ against the censures of some false friends ’ 
(see AlMON, Correspon dence of the late John 
Wilkes, 1805, iii. 10-11). In 1762 Lloyd 
published by subscription a collection of his 
own poems, and was engaged to edit the ‘ St. 
James’s Magazine,’ the first number of which 
appeared in September 1702. Tn executing 
tnis wearisome task he received a number of 
contributionsfrom Charles Dennis, while Bon- 
nell Thornton and George Colman gave him 
some assistance, the latter contributing ‘The 
Cobler of Cripplegate’s Letter to Robert 
Lloyd, A.M.,’ which appeared in the maga- 
zine for April 1763. Among his own con- 
tributions was ‘ The New School for Women, 
a Comedy in three Acts. From the French 
of Mr. Do Mbissy ’ (St. James's May. for No- 
vember and December 1762 and January 
1763). After a struggle of eighteen months 
Lloyd relinquished the editorship tolvenrick, 
and was shortly afterwards arrested for debt 
and confined in the Fleet prison. Upon his 
return to town Churchill hastened to the 
Fleet, and provided for his friend’s immediate 
wants by a weekly allowance out of his own 
purse, and at the same time endeavoured to 
get up a subscription for Lloyd’s extrication 
from embarrassments.' This scheme, how- 
ever, failed, and Lloyjl, deserted by all his 
former companions, with the exception of 
Churchill, Garrick, and Wilkes, continued 
to drudge at any miserable work on which 
the booksellers chose to employ him. But 
VOI,, xxxilt. 1 


though be found his confinement ‘ irksome 
enough ’ he declared that it was ‘ not so bad 
as being usher at Westminster’ {South Er, 
Life and Works of Coicper , i. 102). On sud- 
denly hearing of Churchill’s death* at Bou- 
logne Lloyd was seized with illness, and. ex- 
claimed, ‘ [ shall follow poor Charles.’ While 
on his deathbed his comic opera, ‘ Tla/Ca-, 
pricious Lovers,’ was performed for the first 
time at Drury Lane (28 Nov. 1764), and met 
with some little success. He died in the 
Fleet on 15 Dec. 1764, aged 31, and was on 
the 19th of the same month buried in the 
churchyard of >St. Bride’s parish. He was 
nursed during his last illness by ChurchiH’a 
sister, Patty, to whom he was betrothed, and 
who is said to have died shortly after her 
lover. 

Lloyd was an amiable man and an accom- 
plished scholar, witli gentle manners, a ready 
wit, and a facile pen. Though Cowper, in 
his ‘ Epistle to Robert Lloyd, Esq. ’ (Southed, 
Life and Works of Cowper, viii. 12), describes 
him as 

. . . horn sole heir and singlo 
Of dear Mat Prior’s easy jingle, 

the greater part of his poems may be for- 
gotten ‘without, injury to his memory or 
literature ’ (ib. i. 98). Lloyd’s wasted career 
was chiefly owing to his intimacy with 
Churchill, and tlieir sincere and generous 
friendship is the ‘redeeming virtue in the 
mournful history of both’ (ib. i. 69). Lloyd 
was a member, with Bonnell Thornton, Col- 
man, Cowper, and Joseph llill, of the Non- 
sense Club, ‘ consist ing of seven West minster 
men, who dined together every Thursday’ 
(ib. i. 37). lie is said also to have been a 
member of the ‘ Hell Fire Club ’ (Lipscomb, 
Hist, of Buvkmyhamshire, 1847, iii. 615). 
A story is told of Lloyd inviting Goldsmith 
to sup with him and some friends of Grub 
Street, leaving him to pay for the entertain- 
ment (Forster, Life and Times of Oliver 
Goldsmith, 1875, i. 198-9). Among the Ad- 
ditional Manuscripts in t he British Museum 
are five letters from Lloyd to Wilkes. To 
the last of these, which is dated ‘Tuesday, 
Nov. 20 [1764], Fleet,’ he refers to the second 
volume of Churchill’s ‘ Works,’ which he was 
then engaged in editing (see a letter from 
Wilkes to Colman, dated Naples, 25 March 
1765, in Peake, Memoirs of the Colman 
Family , i. 140), and concludes with these 
words : ‘My own affairs I forbear to mention; 
Thornton is what you believ'd him. I have 
many acquaintances, but now no friends’ 
(Addit. MS. 30868, f. 147). 

Lloyd wrote: 1. ‘Two Odes,’ London, 
1760, 4to (anon.) These odes to * Obscurity ’ 

v v 
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and ‘Oblivion’ won? jointly written by Lloyd 
and Column at a meeting of the Nonsense 
Club as parodies of the odes of Mason and 
Cray. 3. ‘ The Actor ; a Poetical Epistle to 
BonneR Thornton, Esq.,’ London, 17(50, 4 to 
(anon.); the fourth edition, London, 1 7(54, 

4 to, with some critical alterations by theau- 
r thoP*>f ‘The Prompt or,’ Dublin, 1811, Ito. 
3. ‘The Tears and Triumphs of Parnassus,’ 
17(30, Ito. This ‘ occasional interlude on t he 
death of George II and the accession of his 
successor ’ is said to have been performed at. 
Drury Lane (Southey, Coicjwr, i. 08), but 
it is not mentioned in Gonest. I. * Shake- 
speare, an Epistle to Mr. Garrick; with an 
Ode to Genius, ' London, 1 7(30, 4to (anon.) 
5. ‘An Epistle [in verse] to CharlesChurchill, 
author of the “ Itosciad,”’ London, 17(51, 4to. j 
(3. ‘Arcadia; or the Shepherd’s Wedding : ' 
a dramatic pastoral [in three scenes and | 
in verse],’ London, 17(51, Svo (anon.);! 
another edition [London, 1778 ?"!, 8vo. This 
was produced at Drury Lane on 3(5 Oct. 17(51. ! 
7. ‘ Poems by llobort Lloyd, A. M.,’ London, j 
17(53, Ito. 8. ‘ The Death of Adam, a tragedy; 
in three acts [and in verse ], from the German 
of Mr. Klopstock,’ London, 17(53, 13mo 
(anon.); another edition, Port sea, 1810, 
13mo. 9. ‘Moral Talcs by M. Marmontel 

[translated from the French by C. Dennis 
and R. Lloyd],’ London, 17(51, 1 3mo, 3 vols. 
(several editions). 10. ‘The New River 
Head. A Tale [in verse],’ &c., London, 
17(31, Ito. 11. ‘Ihe Capricious Lovers; a 
comic opera [in three acts in prose, with songs 
imitated from C. 8. Favart’s ‘ Le Caprice 
amoureux on Ninette a la Cour ’].... The 
music composed by Mr. Rush,’ London, 17(31, 
8vo; another edition, London, 1780, Svo. 
13. ‘The Capricious Lovers ; a musical enter- 
tainment [in two acts in prose with songs], 
t aken from the opera of that name,’ London, 

1 7 (55, 8vo. 13. ‘ Phillis at Court, a comic 
opera of three acts [in prose and verse, an 
alteration of Lloyd’s ‘ Capricious Lovers ’]. J 
The music by Tomaso Giordani,’ London, 
17<37, 8vo. 

Lloyd’s ‘ Poetical Works ’ were published . 
in 1771 by Dr. Kenrick, who prefixed to them ! 
a worthless ‘Account of the Life and Writ- ! 
ings of the Author’ and a portrait (London, 
8vo, 3 vols.) The ‘imitation from the Spec- 
tator by Mr. Robert. Lloyd,’ which was printed 
in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ for August 
1763 (p. 381), is omitted in the collection. 
Lloyd’s poemsare included in the collections 
of Anderson (vol. x.), Chalmers (vol. xv.), 
and others. 

[The Poetical Works of Robert Lloyd, 1771; ! 
Cumberland’s Memoirs, 1807, i. 66-7 ; Southey’s j 
Life and Works of William Cowper, 1835, i. 37, j 


60 9. 71 80, 00, 03-105; Peake's Memoirs of 
the Column Family, 1811, i. 33-4, 40, 49, 52, 
50-61, 66, 70-1, 88, 102, 105, 145-8; Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson (G. B. Hill), i. 305. 420, ii. 334-5 ; 
Davies’s Momoirs of (larrick, 1808, i. 362-3 ; 
Fitzgerald’s Wilkes ; John Forst er’s Biog. Essays, 
I860; Chalmers's British Essayists, 1823, vol. 
i xxv. p. xxxviii, xxvi. 3-5, 35, 127-9, 315-19, 
1361-7; Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, 1812, ii. 330-1, vi. 425, 
viii. 498, ix. 495; Baker’s Biog. Dramat. 1812, 
vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 457-8; Grad. Cantabr. 1823, p. 
296 ; Alumni Wcstanon. 1852 ; Chester’s West m. 
Abbey Registers (Karl. .Hoc. Publ. vol. x.) t pp. 
461 2; Gent. Mag. I 764, xxviv. 003 ; Notes and 
Queries, ‘2nd ser. xii. 48, 7th ser. xi. 287 ; Watt’s 
Bibl, Brit. 1824 ; Brit. Mas. Cat.] G. F. R. B. 

LLOYD, Sr.MON (175(5-18:56), Welsh 
methodist , born in 1756, was the son of Simon 
Lloyd of Plas yn dre, Rain, by Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Bowen of Tyddyn, near Llanid- 
loes, Montgomeryshire. Ilis mother had 
joined the communistic ‘ family’ established 
by Howel Harris [q.v.] in 17 53 at Trevecca, 
but it is believed that most of her property 
was restored to heron her marriage (17 Aug. 
1755) to Simon Lloyd the elder, who was 
himself a gentleman of means, and the repre- 
sentative of an old Merionethshire family 
(Hugh US, Method istiacth Cymru, ii. 21-8). 
The son entered Jesus College, Oxford, 8 April 
1775, and graduated B. A. in 1779. He en- 
tered holy orders, and while curat e of Bryne- 
glwys, near Mold, in 1785 or soon after, he 
invited Thomas Charles [q. v.] of Bala to 
preach in bis church after Charles’s seces- 
sion from the church of England. Charles’s 
presence aroused a storm of indignation in 
the parish. I Joyd resigned his charge, retired 
to Bala, and for the remainder of his days 
associated himself with t.heCalvinisticmotho- 
dist movement (ib. i. 597-8). It is said 
that he was nominated in 1803 by Sir Wat- 
kin Wynn to t he perpetual curacy of Llan- 
uwchllyn, Merionethshire, ‘ but after serving 
the curacy for some time, Bishop Horsley 
refused to sanction his nomination ’ on the 
ground of previous irregularities (Williams, 
Eminent Welshmen, pp. 280-7). 

Up to 1811 Lloyd was one of the three 
ejuscopally ordained priests in North Wales 
(Thomas Charles of Bala and William Lloyd 
of Carnarvon being the other two), who alone 
were allowed to administer the sacraments 
among the methodists (Hughes, Hams Me- 
thod! atiaeth, i. 44F). After Charles’s death 
in 1814 Lloyd edited two volumes of the 
Welsh magazine called ‘Y Dry sorfa,’ Bala, 
Hvo. lie died at his residence in Bala, 6 Nov. 
1836, and was buried in the family vault at 
Llanycil Church, Merionethshire. 
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He was considered a good classical and 
biblical scholar, and was the author of 
1. A biblical chronology entitled ‘Amser- 
yddiaeth Ysgrythyrol/ Bala, 181 (5, 8vo, said 
to be the result of thirty years’ study. 2. ‘ Es- 
boniad byr ar y Dadguddiad,’ Bala, 1828, 
8vo, a commentary on the* Apocalypse, 
which reached a second edition. 

[Works cited : Foster's Alumni Oxon.| 

I>. Li.. T. 

LLOYD, TIIOMAS ( 1 781-1 8 1 3), colonel, 
born in 1784, was third son of Thomas Lloyd 
of Gloucester, King’s County, Ireland, M.l\ 
for King’s County 1708-1)0, by his wife Jane, 
youngest daughter and coheiress of Thomas 
LeTIunto. On 1 Aug. 1 707 lie was appointed 
ensign in the 54th foot in Ireland, and be- 
came lieutenant in the regiment on (5 May 
1790. lie served with it at Ferrol, in the 
Egyptian campaign of 1801, and at Gibraltar 
in 1802, during the mutiny in the garrison 
there, when the steadiness of his regiment 
elicited the highest praise from the Duke of 
Kent. He became captain in the (5th battalion 
of the reserve in 1 803, and in 1 801 was trans- 
ferred to the 43rd light infantry, then training 
under Sir John Moore at Sliornclifl’e. He 
served with the regiment at Copenhagen and 
throughout the Peninsular campaigns of 
1808-10. Romantic stories of his address and 
daring at the outposts were current in the 
army. On 8 Oct. 1810 he was promoted to 
major in the old 94th, late Scotch brigade, and 
became lieutenant-colonel of tliat regiment 
on 17 Aug. 1$12. He commanded it at the 
battle of Vittoria, and fell at its head at tho 
battle of Nivelle, 10 Nov. 1813. He appears 
to have been much beloved by his men 
(Donaldson, pp. 185-6, 193-5). The historian 
Napier wrote of him : ‘ In him were combined 
mental and bodily powers of no ordinary kind. 
Graceful symmetry, herculean strength, a 
countenance frank and majestic, gave a true 
indication of his nature, for his capacity was 
great and exceeding, and his military know- 
ledge extensive, both from experience and 
study. Of his mirth and wit, well known 
in the army, it need only be said that ho 
used the latter without offence, but so as to 
increase his ascendency over those with whom 
he held intercourse, for though gentle, he 
was ambitious, valiant, and conscious of his 
fitness for great exploits’ ( Peninsular War, 
revised edit. v. 383—4). 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1886, s.v. ‘ Lloyd of 
Gloucester ; ’ Army Lists ; Napier’s Hist, of Penin- 
sular War, rev. edit., 1851 ; Gurwood’s Well. 
Deep. iv. 205 ; Joseph Donaldson’s [q. v.] Event- 
ful Life of a Soldier (London and Glasgow, 
1855).] H. M. C. 


* LLOYD, WILLIAM (1637-1710), ‘non- 
juring bishop of Norwich, horn at Bala, 
Merionethshire, in 1637, was son of Edward 
Lloyd, ‘clerk’ there. After spending two 
years at Ruthin school, he w.i-; admitted, 
i on 23 Feb. 1054-5, sizar at St. John’s Ool- 
1 lege, Cambridge, graduated B.A. and }LA., 
and was in 1(570 created D.D. by royal Tetter?.. 
For some time, shortly after taking his 
i master’s degree, he was chaplain to the Eng- 
lish Merchants’ Factory in Portugal, ami 
vicar of Battersea, Surrey. I le subsequently 
became chaplain to the lord treasurer, Clif- 
ford, and was prebend ury of Cuddington 
Minor in the church of St. Paul from 4 May 
1072 to March 1070 (Le Nine). On 6 April 
1(575 he was elected bishop of Llandaff, in 
succession to Francis i hi vies. He was trans- 
ferred, 10 April 1670, to Peterborough, and 
on 11 June 1685 to Norwich, lie desired 
to sign the petition for which the seven 
bishops were tried in 1088, but his letter 
conveying his request, was accidentally de- 
layed in the post. His assiduity in aiding 
tin; defendants in preparing their defence led 
; to a threat that fie should yet ‘keep com- 
pany with them’ (Boiivn, Autobiot/r. pp. 

! 51-2). At the revolution Lloyd, although 
1 attending one sitting of the Convention par- 
; Lament, did not. come in to take the oaths 
. by the date fixed. He subsequently abso- 
lutely declined to take them, but remained 
in the possession of his preferments until 
1 Aug. 1(590, when he was suspended from 
the performance of his ecclesiastical func- 
, tions until 1 Feb. 1690-1, when lie was 
\ formally deprived. In 1 692 the deprived 
archbishop (Bancroft) formally delegated to 
; Lloyd, as his proxy, the exercise of his 
j areliiepiscopal powers in all purely spiritual 
| matters (see the ‘ Instrument ’ in Kettle- 
j well, pp. 136-7). When a list of the noti- 
Ijuring clergy was taken over to James II 
; at St. Germains, the exiled king directed 
; Bancroft and Lloyd each to nominate one of 
| the suspended clergymen for the episcopate, 
j Lloyd nominated Wagstaffe as suffragan 
; bishop of Ipswich, and performed the conse- 
cration 24 Feb. 1693 in a private house, being 
assisted by the deprived bishops of Peter- 
borough and Ely (for a list of his consecra- 
tions sec Blomefield, Norfolk , iii. 589). 
An intercepted letter from Lloyd to King 
James is said to have been printed by order 
| of King William as evidence of the favour 
in which James held the bishop. 

Lloyd retired to Hammersmith, where ho 
continued to exercise his episcopal functions 
till his death, ‘ though cautiously.’ He 
died 1 Jan. 1709-10, outliving all the de- 
prived bishops except Ken. lie was buried 

F F 2 
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in the belfry of Hammersmith parish church, 
in accordance with his own wish. I le left 
a widow, Hannah, and a son, John (B.A. 
1094 and M.A. 1098, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge), who died in 170(5, a fortnight 
after he married a daughter of 1 >r. Humphrey 
1 1 umphreys [q. v.] ( IIeakn k, Cull. ed. Doble, 
-5. 223*). 

His death was followed by the return of 
Dodwell, Nelson, Brokesby, and others to 
the national church, Ken having expressly 
declared his wish that ‘ the breach might 
now be closed by their union with the 
Bishops in possession of their secs’ (Latii- 
jiury, p. 204). 

Lloyd signed two published letters, one 
‘ A Vindication of the [non ju ring] Bishops,’ 
1090, and another appealing to all Christian 
people for assistance to the suffering non- 
j uring clergy, J uly 1695. ’l'hree of his letters, 
dated 1688, are printed in Clutch’s ‘ Collec- 
tanea Curiosa,’ and others dated 1689 in 
Kettlewell’s ‘ Works,’ appendix iii. 1 1 is cor- 
respondence with Ken is noticed in Bowles’s 
‘ Life of Ken’ and Cole’s MSS. 69. 188-92 ‘ 
Ccf. Hi fit. MSS. Comm. 1st Rep. p. 26, 3rd 
Hep. p. 273). 

[Gutch’s Collectanea; Le Neve’s Fasti; Lath- 
bury’s Nonjurors, passim ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 

1 1th Hep. vii. 114; Kettle well’s Works; Burnet’s 
Hist, of his own Time ; Wood’s A theme Oxon. ; 
Mayor’s Admissions to St . John’s ; Baker’s Hist, 
of St. John’s Collogo, Cambridge, ed. Mayor, i. 
27«, ii. 679-80; Blomcfield’s Norfolk; Browne 
Willis’s Survey of Llundaff ; Bowles's Life of 
Ken ; Nichols's Lit. Anccd. ; L’Oyley’s Life of 
Bancroft.] W. A. S. 

LLOYD, WILLIAM (1627 -1717), suc- 
cessively bishop of St. Asaph, Lichfield and 
Coventry, and of Worcester, grandson of 
David Lloyd of Ilenhlas, Anglesey, and son 
of Richard Lloyd (1596-1659) [q. v.l, by his 
wife Joan Wiekins, was horn at Tilenurst on 
18 Aug. 1627. William, who was educated 
at home by his father, showed an extraordi- 
nary precocity in the study of Latin, Creek, 
and Hebrew. He matricuiated at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 25 March 1639, and in the 
following year was elected to a scholarship 
at Jesus, subsequently becoming a fellow. 
He proceeded B.A. 25 Oct. 1642, M.A. 9 Dec. 
1646, and B.I). and D.D. 2 July 1667. In 
1649 he was ordained deacon by Robert 
Skinner, bishop of Oxford, and subsequently 
held the post of tutor in the family of Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Willi am) Backhouse of Swal- 
lowfield, Berkshire. Lloyd is said to have 
attended the English court in France in 1651, 
and to have held services in the embassy 
chapel in Paris; but this statement rests 
upon little or no authority. In December 


1 654 he was presented to the rectory of Brad- 
field, Berkshire, by Elias Ashmole [q. v.] ; 
but though he satisfied the ‘ triers *" he re- 
signed the living on the right of his patron 
to the ad vowson being disputed. Lloyd was 
ordained priest bv Ralph Brownrig [q. v.], 
bishop of Exeter, in 1656, and in the same 
year accompanied his old pupil, John Back- 
house, to Wadham College, Oxford, where 
he remained with him as his private tutor 
for three years. While there Lloyd, ‘ as he 
himself used to make his braggs,’ was the 
author of ‘ a piece of waggery to impose upon 
the royallists,’ in consequence of which he 
was obliged to leave t he university for a time 
(Wood, A Ihentp. O.ron. i. xxxviii ix). He was 
incorporated M.A. of Cambridge on 5 Sept, 
1660 (Kknnett, liet/istar, 1728, p. 250), and 
was installed a prebendary of Ripon by proxy 
on 7 Sept. 16(50, and again in person on 
3 J line 1663. In July 16(56 he was appointed 
one of the king’s chaplains, and on 16 Dec. 
1667 was collated to a prebondal stall in 
Salisbury Cathedral. He was presented by 
the crown to the vicarage of St. Mary’s, 
Reading, on 9 Jan. 1668, and from 1668 to 
1 67 2 held the post of archdeacon of Merioneth . 
On 2 May 1672 Lloyd was installed dean of 
Bangor, and on the 4th of the same month 
was collated to a prebendal stall in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. lie succeeded Lamplugh as vicar 
of St. Murtin’s-in-the-Fields on 31 Jan. 1677, 
and thereupon resigned the Reading living 
and the prebend of St. Paul’s. Lloyd was 
appointed chief chaplain in the household of 
Princess Mary on her marriage witli the 
Prince of Orange in November 1677, but 
held this post only for a short time. lie had 
already written several tracts against popery, 
and his puritanical tendencies further showed 
themselves in allowing the princess to attend 
the congregationalist chapel in the Hague, 
and in the violent anti-papal sermon which 
he preached at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields at 
the funeral of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey 
[q. v.] on 31 Oct. 1678. 

Lloyd was consecrated bishop of St. Asaph 
on 3 Oct. 1680, and thereupon resigned all 
his other preferments. On 4 May 1688 an 
order of the king in council was made, di- 
recting the bishops to send the second Decla- 
ration of Indulgence to their respective dio- 
cesos, with orders that it should be read in 
every church and chapel throughout the 
country. On the 18th Lloyd attended the 
meeting at Lambeth, and in company with 
William Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, 
Francis Turner, bishop of Ely, John Lake, 
bishop of Chichester, Thomas Ken, bishop of , 
Bath and Wells, Thomas White, bishop of 
Peterborough, and Sir John Trelawny, bishop 
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of Bristol, signed the petition for the recall 
of the order. Proceeding to Whitehall with 
the five other bishops Lloyd presented the 
petition to the Ling, and took a leading part- 
in the discussion which ensued ( Correspond- 
ence of Ilenry Hyde, Hurl of Clarendon, i i. 1 7-, 
478-80). On 8 J une Bancroft and the six 
bishops appeared before the privy council to 
answer to a charge of publishing a sedit ions 
libel against the king, when they refused to 
give bail for their appearance before t he king’s 
bench, and were thereupon committed to the 
Tower by an order of the council ( ib. ii. 1 7 5, 
•181-4). On the loth they were brought by 
water to the court of king’s bencli at West - 
minster, where they pleaded not guilty to 
the charge, and were released on their own 
recognisances. Lloyd was unable to get 
through Palace Yard by reason of the crowds 
of people, who pressed round him in their 
enthusiasm and kissed his hands and gar- 
ments, and was rescued bv Lord ( 'larendon, 
who took him home in his carriage by a 
circuitous way ( ib . ii. 177). On 29 June 
they were tried before the Lord-chief-justice 
Wright and Justices Alibone, Holloway, and 
Powell. The trial lasted over nine hours. | 
Wright and Alibone were in favour of a con- 
viction, but Holloway and Powell maintained 
that the defendants had not been guilty of 
libel. At seven in the evening the jury re- 
tired to consider their verdict , and at ten 
o’clock on the following morning returned 
one of not guilty, ‘ upon which there was a 
most wonderful shout that one would have 
thought the hall had cracked, insomuch that 
the court took notice of it ’ (ib. ii. 179). 

Lloyd was a staunch supporter of the re- 
volution, and by his ingenious arguments is 
said to have reconciled a number of the clergy 
to the change of government. He assisted 
at the coronation of William and Mary, and 
was shortly afterwards appointed lord high 
almoner. On the death of Thomas Wood, 
Lloyd was translated to the see of Lichfield 
and Coventry (20 Oct. 1692), and on 29 April 
1695 was sworn in a commissioner for manag- 
ing ecclesiastical affairs (Luttkell, ili. 466). 
From Lichfield he was translated to Wor- 
cester, in succession to Edward Stillingfleet, 
on 20 Jan. 1700. 

On 2 Nov. 1702 Sir John Pakington pre- 
ferred in the House of Commons a complaint 
against Lloyd and his son for endeavouring 
to prevent his return to parliament for Wor- 
cestershire. After hearing some evidence on j 
the 18th of the same month the house re- 
solved that Lloyd's proceedings had been 
1 malicious, unchristian, and arbitrary, in high 
violation of the liberties and privileges of the 
commons of England/ that an address should 1 


be presented to the queen, requesting her to 
remove him from the office of almoner, and 
that, his son should be prosecuted by the at- 
torney-general ‘ after his privilege' as a mem- 
ber of the lower house of convocation is out ’ 
( Journals of the House of Com? no xiv. .37). 
Though the House of Lords on the following 
day agreed to an address representing to the 
queen that it was ‘the undoubted ri^fit of 
every lord of parliament and of every other 
subject of England to have an opportunity 
of making his defence before he sutler any 
sort of punishment ’ ( Journals of the House 
of Lords, xvii. 1 68), Anne promptly removed 
him from the office of almoner. 

Half crazed by an unremitting study of 
tin; apocalyptic visions Lloyd came to number 
himself among the prophets. Accordingly, 
on 30 June 1712, he ‘ went to the queen by 
appointment, to prove to her majesty, out of 
lhiniel and the Revelation, that four years 
hence there would be a war of religion ; t hat 
the king of France would be a protestant, and 
light on their side ; that the popedom would 
be destroyed, See . ; and declared that he would 
be content to give up his bishopric if it were 
not true ’(Swift, Works, 1814, iii. 92). Har- 
ley, who was present, at the interview, ap- 
pears to have ‘ confounded him sadly in his 
own learning’ by offering another interpre- 
tation to one of his texts, whereupon Lloyd 
excitedly exclaimed to the queen : ‘ So says 
your treasurer; but God says otherwise, 
whether he like it or no ’ (Bi kxet, Hist, of 
his own Time, i. 345-6 u.) On another occa- 
sion I Joyd expounded his prophecies toEvelyn 
and Pepys (Diary and. Correspondence of John 
Evelyn, ii. 309). Whiston, who had the 
greatest respect for Lloyd as an interpreter, 
declares that he had heaial him * thank God 
for being able to read the prophecies as he 
read history’ (Memoirs, pi. i. p. 33). Lloyd 
died at llartlebury Castle, Worcestershire, 
on 30 Aug. 1717, in the ninety-first year of 
his age, and was buried on 10 Bept. follow- 
ing in Fladbury Church, near Evesham, where 
there is a monument with a long Latin in- 
scription to his memory. 

Lloyd was an excellent, scholar and a hard- 
working man. Though his temper was irri- 
table his piety and his learning commanded 
general respect. According to his friend 
Burnet, Lloyd ‘ had read the most, books, and 
with the best judgment, and had made the 
most copious abstracts out of them of any in 
this age; so that [Bishop] Wilkins used to 
say lie hud the most learning in ready cash 
of any he ever knew ’ (Hist, of his o wn Time , 
i. 345). Lloyd was more scrupulous than 
many of his contemporaries in the matter <jf 
admission to holy orders, and was one of the 
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five bishops who entered into n solemn com- 
piler to resist any laxity on that, point. While 
bishop of St. Asaph he held a number of 
livings in commendam (Foster , Alumni O.von. 

1 500 1 71 4, iii. 031 ). He continued to the end 
of his life to believe that the Prince of Wales 
(James IPs son) \vasasupposititiouschild,and 
his yeasons for this erroneous belief are pre- 
served among the Addit. MSS. in the British 
Museum (Nos. 32096, 33286). There is no re- 
cord of any of his speeches in the House of 
Lords, and only four protests appear to have 
been signed by him (Rogers, Protests of the 
House of Lords, 1875, Nos. lxxix. lxxx.cxvi. 
exlii.) lie is ridiculed under the name of 
‘ Mysterio ’ in William Shippen’s ‘Faction 
Display’d,’ 1704, pp. 5-0, a poem which is 
sometimes erroneously attributed to Defoe. 
A half-length portrait of Lloyd was lent by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Exhi- 
bition of National Portraits at South Ken- 1 
sington in 1806 (Catalogue, No. 1006). There 
are engravings of Lloyd by Logan, Sturt, and 
Vertue. His portrait also appears on the 
eight different medals which were st ruck, and 
in the numerous prints which were engraved j 
in commemoration of the acquittal of the 
seven bishops (see Pt.t/MI'TRE, Life of Thomas \ 
Ken, i. 9-10, 292). 

Lloyd married at Westminster Abbey, on 
3 Dec. 1668, Anne, the eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Walter Jones, D.D., prebendary of j 
Westminster, by his wife Philippa, daughter 
of Dr. Samuel Fell, dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. His widow survived him only two 
years, and died on 18 Sept. 1719, aged 72. 
Their son William became rector of Fladbury 
on 15 Aug. 1713, and was appointed chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Worcester. The pro- j 
ceodings against him in accordance with the 
resolution of the House of Commons of 1 
18 Nov. 1702 appear to have dropped. His 
•Series Chronologica Olympiadum, Pythia- 
dum, Tsthmiadurn, Nemeadurn/ &c. (Oxford, ; 
1700, fob), is supposed to have been princi- ! 
pally written by his father. Whiston says j 
that he married a daughter of ‘the Ladv j 
Caverly’ (Memoirs, pt. i. p. 182). He died.; 
in September 1719, aged 45. 

Lloyd engaged Burnet to undertake ‘The 
History of the Reformation of the Church of j 
England,’ furnishing him ‘ with a curious j 
collection of his own observations,’ and cor- 
recting it ‘with a most critical exactness; 
so that the first materials and the last finish- 
ing of it are from him ’ (Burnet, Hist, of 
the Reformation, &c., 1 829, i. ix.) He assisted 
John Wilkins [q. v.], bishop of Chester, in 
writing ‘ An Essay towards a Real Character 
and a Philosophical Language,’ &c. (London, 
1688, fob), and compiled ‘ The Alphabetical 


Dictionary ’ appended thereto. He is said to 
have suggested to Matthew Poole the exe- 
cution of his ‘ Synopsis Criticorum aliorum- 
que S. Script urm Interpretum’ (London, 
1669-76, fob 4 vols.), ana under his advice 
Moses Pitt published ‘ The English Atlas ’ 
(Oxford, 1 680-2, fob 5 vols.) He translated 
into English ‘ The Life, Martyrdom, and Mi- 
racles of St. Oeorge, written in Greek at Ash- 
mole’s request bv Jeremy Priest and Dr. of 
the Eastern Church’ ( Ashmolean MS. No. 
1 134), and left an unfinished manuscript, en- 
titled ‘ A Discourse of the three Orders in tho 
Ministry of the Christian Church, now called 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, shewing out 
of the. Holy Scriptures that they are of Di- 
vine Institution.’ Many of his manuscripts 
have been destroyed (D’Israelt, Miscell. of 
Literature, 1 840, p. 88), but several of his 
letters are preserved among the Sloane and 
Addit. M SS. in the Brit ish Museum. Among 
the Cole MSS. in the museum is a curious 
letter, dated 21 Nov. 1702, from a clergyman 
of the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry to 
Bishop Watson of St. Davids, in which the 
character of ‘the late prophet Malnchi,’ i.e. 
Lloyd, is sketched in the most uncomplimen- 
tary terms ( xxxv. 103 a, 104/7). llis large 
folio Bible, ‘ interleaved and interlaced ’ with 
‘ an immense treasure of remarks,’ but ‘ all 
in short baud known only to himself and to 
his chaplain,’ cannot now be traced (Nichols, 
Lit. Anecdotes , 1812, iv. 731 ; see also Witis- 
tox, Memoirs, pt. i. pp. 34-5). A Welsh 
edition of the Bible, sometimes known as 
Bishop Lloyd’s Bible, was published in 1690 
( Rhydy chain, fob) The chronology is Lloyd’s. 
He also superintended an edition of the ‘Eng- 
lish Bible’ (Oxford, 1.701, fob), to which he 
added the chronological dates and an index. 

I lesides a n umber of singlesermons preached 
on various public occasions Lloyd published : 

1 . ‘The Late Apology [by Roger Palmer, earl 
ofCnstlemaine, and Robert Pugh] in behalf of 
the Papists, reprinted and answered in behalf 
of the Royal lists,’ London, 1667, 4to (anon.); 
another edition, London, 1667, 4t0 ; fourth 
edition corrected, London, 1675, 4to. This 
pamphlet, has been also attributed to Charles, 
earl of Derby. 2. ‘ A Seasonable Discourse, 
shewing the Necessity of Maintaining the 
Est abl ished Rel igion in opposition to Popery,’ 
London, 1 67 3, 4to ( anon. ) ; the second, third, 
and fourth editions, London, 1073, 4to; the 
fifth edition, corrected according to the mind 
of the author, London, 1673, 4to. This pam- 
phlet has also been ascribed to Dr. Fell. 
3. ‘ A Reasonable Defence of the Seasonable 
Discourse, shewing the Necessity of Main- 
taining the Established Religion in opposition 
to Popery. Or, a Reply to a Treatise [by 
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lioger Palmer, earl of Castlemaine, printed 
at Antwerp, 1073], called A Full Answer 
and Confutation of a Scandalous Pamphlet,’ 
See., London, 1(174, 4to (anon.) 4. ‘The 
Difference between the Church and Court of 
Home considered ; in some lleilections on a 
Dialogue entituled A Conference between two 
Protestants and a Pupist. By the author of 
the late “ Seasonable Discourse,” ’ London, 
1074, 4to ; second edition, corrected and aug- 
mented, London, 1074, 4to. G. ‘Papists no 
Catholicks : and Popery no Christianity,’ 
London, 1077 (anon.) ; the second edition, 
much enlarged, London, 1079, 4to. 0. ‘ Con- 
siderations touching the True Wav to sup- 
press Popery in this Kingdom ; by making a 
Distinction between men of loyal and dis- 
loyal Principles in that Communion. On 
occasion whereof is inserted an Historical 
Account of the Deformation here in Eng- 
land,' London, 1077, 4 to (anon.) Lloyd’s 
object in writing this was to distinguish be- 
tween the ‘church catholicks’ and the Jesu- 
itical party, and to urge that toleration should j 
be granted to the former. 7. ‘ An Alarme j 
for Sinners,’ &e., London, 1079, 4to. This j 
was published bv Lloyd from the original i 
copy of the confession of Hebert Foulkes 
[q. v.] 8. ‘ An Historical Account of Church 
(Government, as it was in (treat Britain and 
Ireland, when they first received the Chris- 
t ian liel igion,’ London, 1081, 8 vo ; the second 
edition, London, 1084, 8vo. Reprinted in 
vol. i. of Pantin’s edition of Stillingttoet’s 
‘ Origines Britanniea?, or the Antiquities of 
the British Churches,’ 1842, where an ac- 
count of the qpntroversy which Lloyd’s book 
aroused will be found. 9. ‘ An Answer to 
the Bishop of Oxford’s Beasons for abro- 
gating t he Test impos'd on all Members of 
Parliament anno 1(378, Octob. 30 . . . By a 
Person of Quality,’ London, 1088, 4to. 10. ‘A 
Letter to Dr. Sherlock, in vindication of that 
part of Josephus’s History which gives an 
account of laddus the high-priest’s submit- 
ting' to Alexander the Great while Darius 
was living. Against the Answer t o the piece 
intituled Obedience and Submission to the 
Present Government,’ London, 1091, 4to 
(anon,); the second edition, 1(391, 4to. 11. ‘A 
Discourse of God's ways of disposing of 
Kingdoms [on Psalm lxxv. (3, 7], 'part i. Lon- 
don, 1091, 4to. No further part appears to 
have been published. The proposal that this 
book should be burnt was negatived in the 
House of Lords by eleven votes on 2 Jan. 
1093 (Life of Anthony a Wood, 1772, p. 3(38). 
12. ‘ The Pretences of the French Invasion 
examined, for the information of the People 
of England,’ London, 1092, 4to. (anon.) This 
pamphlet has been also ascribed to the Earl 


of Nottingham ; it was translated in 1693 
into hrench and German. 13. ‘A Chrono- 
logical Account of the Life of Pythagoras, 
and of other Famous Men his Contempora- 
ries. With an Epistle to . . . Dr. Bentley 
about Porphyry’s and InmblichusV Lives of 
Pythagoras,’ London, 1099, 8vo. This is re- 
printed in vol. xii. of Lord Somers's ‘ Collec- 
tion of Scarce and Valuable Tracts,’ 4814, 
2nd edit. pp. 74-101. 

He printed, but did not publish, the three 
following unfinished works: 1. ‘ An Exposi- 
tion of the Prophecy of Seventy Weeks 
which God sent to Daniel by the Angel 
Gabriel. Dan. ix. 24-7,’ 4to, 2. ‘ A System 
of Chronology,’ fol., whence Lloyd’s chaplain, 
Benjamin Marshall, compiled his ‘ Chrono- 
logical Tables ’ (Oxford, 1712, fol.), in which 
was inserted Lloyd’s ‘ Exposition of the Pro- 
phecy of Seventy Weeks,’ See. 3. ‘ A Har- 
mony of the Gospels,’ 4to. 

[Burnet’s Hist, of bis own Time, 1 833 ; Cor- 
respondence of Henry Hyde, Karl of Clarendon, 
1828; Lutt veil’s Brief Historical Relation of 
State Affairs, 1857 ; Wood's Athena? Oxon. 1820 ; 
Diary and Correspondence of John Kvelyn, 
1857; Diary and Correspondence of Samuel 
Pcpys, 1858, iii. 22, 329, iv. 218. 260; Memoirs 
and Travels of Sir John Rercsby. 187f>, pp. 394- 
398; Lake's Diary, Camden Miscell. 1847, i. 
17-18, 23-1; Calamy’s Historical Account of 
his own Life, 1830, i. 195, ii. 68-71, 185, 382-4; 
Memoirs of t Ho Life and Writings of .Mr. Wil- 
liam Whiston, 1749, pt. i. pp. 31-5. 106-9, 124, 
148, 182, 218, 427-9; Salmon’s Lives of the 
English Bishops, 1733,pp. 147-56; the Evidence 
given at tlu; Bar of the House of Commons upon 
the Complaint of Sir John Pakington.&o. 1702; 
Mackintosh’s Hist, of the Revolution in England 
in 1688, 1834, pp. 239-78, 023-4; Macaulay’s 
1 1 ist. of England , 1 889, i. 4 96-505, 508 -9, 511-21, 
544-5, 560, 713, ii. 112, 715; Hearne’s Col- 
lections, cd. Doblo ; Howell’s State Trials, 1S12, 
xii. 183-524, xiv. 545-60; Plumptrc’s Life of 
Ken. 1889, i. 06, 140, 115, 293-316, ii. 1-10, 
302; Abbey's English Church and its Bishops, 
1700-1800, 1887, i. 125-8, ii. 25 ; Biog. Brit. 
1700. v. 2986—92 ; Chalmers’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary; Nash’s Hist, of Worcestershire, 1781, 
pp. 4 19 51, 454 (with three portraits); Coates's 
Hist, of Reading, 1802, pp. 102, J 10-15; Me- 
morials of the Church of SS. Peter and Wilfrid, 
Ripon, 1886 (Surtees Soc.), ii. 298-9 ; Chester’s 
Westminster Abbey Registers, 1876 (Harl. Hoc.), 
p. 5; Granger's Biog. Hist, of Epglaud, 1775, 
iv. 287-9, Continuation by Noble, 1806, ii. 81- 
83; Lo Neve’s Easti Keel. Anglic. 1854; Cole 
MSS. (Brit. Mus.) xxv. 102 5, 103 5, 103 «, 
104 a ; Cat. of Oxford Graduates. 1851, p. 418 ; 
Notes and Queries. 7tli ser. xi. 27, 88 ; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit. 1824; Halkett and Living’s Diet, of 
Anon, and Pseudon. Lit. 1882-8; Brit. Mus 

G. F. K. B. 
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LLOYD, WILLTA3I FORSTER (1794- 
1802), mathematician, was the only son of | 
the Rev. AVilliiim Lloyd, of Bradenham, ! 
Buckinghamshire, where he was horn in 1794. 
lie was educated at 'Westminster School, of | 
which Ire became captain in 1811, and was 
elected to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1812. 
lie graduated B.A. in 181 5, obtaining a first 
.flassoin mathematics and a second in classics, 
lie proceeded JNI.A. in 1818.- He was Greek 
reader in 1822, mathematical lecturer at 
Christ Church until the end of 1824, and 
tilled the Drummond chair of political eco- 
nomy in 1832-7. He was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1884. Although in 
holy orders, he held no preferment, but lived 
on his property, Prest wood. 31 issemlcn, Buck- 
inghamshire, where he died on 2 June 1852. 

He published: 1. ‘ Prices of Corn in Ox- 
ford in the beginning of the fourteenth 
Century,’ Oxford, 1880. 2. ‘Two Lectures 

on the Checks to Population, delivered before 
the University of Oxford,’ Oxford, 1888. 
8. ‘ Four Lectures on Poor Laws,’ London, 

1 838. 4. ‘Two Lectures on the Justice of 

Poor Laws, and one Lecture on Rent,’ Lon- 
don, 1887. 

I Welch’s Alumni Wcstmon. 18f>2, p. 4 7*5 ; 
Foster’s .Alumni Oxen. ; Honours Reg. of the 
Univ. of Oxford, 1883.] A. 31. C. 

LLUELYN. | See also Lt.ewelyn and 
Llyavelyn. j 

LLUELYN or LLUELLYN, MARTIN 
(1610-1982), poet, physician, and principal 
of >St. Mary Hall, Oxford, eighth son and 
ninth child of Martin Lluelyn ‘of London, 
gent.,’ was born on 12 Dec. 1616, and bap- 
tised on 22 Dec. in the church of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Less, Smithfield (register of 
baptisms). Ho was educated at Westmin- 
ster School (Welch, Alumni Wcstm. p. 109), 
whence lie was elected to a studentship at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and matriculated on 
28 July 1686.- He graduated B.A. on 7 July 
1640, and 31. A. on 4 31ay 1643 (Foster, 
Alumni O.ro/i. 1300-1714). Shortly after the 
outbreak of the civil Avar he joined the royal 
army, and attained to the rank of captain. 
In 1646 appeared his ‘Men Miracles, with 
other Poems. By 31. LI. St. of Christ Church 
in Ox on,’ reprinted in 1686, in 1661, and in 
1679, as ‘ jAuellin’s Marrow of the 3Iiises.’ 1 
The title-poem, which is a satire in Iludi- 
brastic vein und metre upon the traveller’s 
tales of Mandeville and others, but especially 
of Tom Coryate, is followed by smallerpieces, 
of Avhich as an example a spirited and humo- 
rous fishing-song is given in Brvdges’s ‘ Cen- 
6ura,’ x. 131. Several of them were suffi- 


ciently popular to he thought worth inser- 
tion in the subsequent additions to ‘ Wit’s 
Recreations,’ 1640 (see MeRnis, Jb'acetue 
[1874], ii. 378). His ‘ Ode to Celia’ appears 
m the collections of Ellis and Neale. Pre- 
fixed are commendatory verses by Edward 
Gray, William Cartwright, and others. 

Having been ejected from Oxford by the 
parliamentary visitors on 13 Oct. 1648 (Bur- 
rows, Begister of Visitor*, 1881, p. 193), 
Lluelyn went to London and set up us a 
j physician, ‘prosecuting then his genius as 
much to physic as before he had to poetry’ 
(Wood). He was granted the degree of 
31. 1). at Oxford on 18 .luly 1683, xvas ad- 
mitted a candidate of the College of Phy- 
■ sieians on 24 Sept. folloAving, and a felloAV 
J on 27 May 1680. He published a "royalist 
! piean upon the king's return (No. 1 below), 

! and was very soon after the Restoration sworn 
physician to Charles II. In the same year 
: (1660) he Avas appointed principal of St. 
i Mary Hull, and on 31 July a A’isitor of the 
| university of Oxford, in Avhich office, says 
' Wood, lie Avas active enough. Leaving Ox- 
! ford in 1664, he settled with his wife and 
family in Easton Street, High Wycombe, 
Buckinghamshire. There he practised ns u 
physician, was made a justice of the peace 
for the county, und was elected mayor of 
the borough in 1671, Avhen, according to 
! AYood, he ‘behaved himself severe against 
the fanatics’ (Lipscomb, Buckinghamshire , 
1 847, iii. 648). On the occasion of the royal 
proclamation of 168] the corporation of 
| Wycombe forwarded an address to the king, 

| AA’hich is still extant Avith the*endorsement" 
‘This addresse Avas deliv d to his Matie by 
Dr. Llnellyn att. Windsore upon Bartholo- 
meAV day, 24 Aug. anno 1681, 31 r. Henry 
Bigg being then Mayor’ (Gibbs, Worthies 
of Bucks, p. 289). Lluelyn died on 17 March 
1681-2, and avus buried in the north aisle of 
Wycombe Church. The epitaph, a lengthy 
panegyric in Latin, which is set forth in 
Wood and in 3Iunk’s ‘ College of Physicians’ 
(i. 294), avus Avrittcn by his intimate friend, 
Izaac Milles, avIio had been vicar of Wy- 
combe until shortly before Lluelyn’s death. 
LoA'eday, in his ‘ Life and Conversation of 
31illes’ (p. 43), describes his friend Lluelyn, 
the ‘eminent, and learned physician,’ as ‘a 
man of singular integrity of life and manners, 
and of the most comely and decent gravity 
and deportment.’ 

Bv his first wife, whoso name is unknown, 
Lluelyn had a son,3Iartin (1682-1729), who 
w as an officer of horse under James II, and 
was appointed commissary-general of the 
forces in Portugal by Anne in 1703. By his 
second Avife, 3Iartlia, daughter of George Long 
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of Penn, Buckinghamshire, whom he married 
on 5 Aug. 1662 (Penn register), he was father 
of George Lluelyn (1668-1739), page of the 
backstairs to Charles II, who was a friend of 
Purcell, and contributor to the second edition 
of ‘ Orpheus Britannicus.’ He was instituted 
rector of Pulverbateh, Shropshire, in 1705, 
was distinguished for musical and topiarian 
tastes, and obtained, says Burney, the reputa- 
tion of ‘a .lacobitical, musical, mad Welsh 
parson' (Burnhy, Hist, of Music , 1789, iii. 
495 n .) Another son, 1 liehard, was a student 
at the Inner Temple in 1693 ( Welch, Alumni 
Westm. p. 215; Imjstkk, Alumni Oxon, 1500- 
1714). I 

Besides the ‘ Men Miracles,’ Lluelyn J 
wrote: 1. ‘Verses on the Heturn of King I 
Charles II, James, Duke of York, and Ilenry, 
Duke. Of Gloucester,’ London, 1660, lol. 
2. ‘ Elegy on the Death of Henry, Duke of 
Gloucest ev,’ London, 1660, fol. 3. ‘ Wickham 
Wakened ; or the (Quaker's Madrigall in 
KhimeDoggrel,’1672, 4to. A diatribe against 
a rival practitioner of Wycombe, who was a , 
quaker. Lluelyn was also, like his friend 
Edward Gray, a contributor to ‘Musarum 


! Oxoniensium Choristeria,’4to, 1038 (Bur Dges, 
j Jlestituta , i. 146). There is a copy of verses 
j by him prefixed to Cartwright’s ‘ Plays and 
Poems,’ 165], and he seems to h&ve taken a 
lending part in the presentation of plays at 
Christ Church, as in the minor pV’ems ap- 
pended to his ‘ Men Miracles ’ (p. HO) is one 
addressed ‘ to Dr. F[ell], Deane of Ch,, Ch. 
. . . wlien I presented lnm a Play.’ AnotliA' 
poem, probably written about 1610 and pub- 
lished with ‘ Men Miracles,’ is addressed to 
Lord B. on presenting him with a play ; and 
when Charles II visited Oxford in July 1661 
a play was made by ‘ Dr. Llewellyn’ (Cal. 
State Papers , Dom. 1661). 

| Materials kindly furnished by Colonel W. II. 
Lluellyn ; Wood’s Athena* Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 
42-4, and Fasti, i. 114; Life and Times of Wood 
! (Oxf. Hist. Hoc.), p. 324 ; Wood's Colleges and 
! Halls, ed. Gutch, p. 072 ; Corser’s Collect, pt.viii. 

! p. 3(13; Hazlit t’s Handbook, p. 338; Add. MH. 
j 21187, f . (J (Hunter’s Chorus Yatum) ; Winstan- 
ley’s Lives, 16S7, p. 201 ; Munk’s Coll, of Phy- 
sicians, i. 293-4; Parker’s Hist, of Wycombe, 
1878, p. CO ; Hist, of Shrewsbury, 1825, ii. 388 ; 
Lluelyn’s works in Brit. Mus.] T. 8. 
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Leighton, Alexander ( 1568-1049 ) . , 

Leighton, Alexander (1800-1874) . 

Leighton, Charles lilair (1823-1855 ) 

Leighton, Sir Elisha (//. 1(18.5) 

Leighton, Lichton, or Lvehton, Henrv (d 
1440) 

Leighton, Henry (d. 1609) 

Leighton, Hubert ( 1(511-1084) . 

Leighton, Robert, (1822-1 809 5 ' 

Leighton, Sir William (//. 160.1-1014) . 

Leighton, William (1811-1869) 

Leighton, William Allport ( 1 HO, 5-1880 ) . 
LeinMer, first Duke of (1722-1773). Ste 
Fitzgerald, James. 

Leinster, Earl of (1,584 ? -10.59 ). See Chol- 
mondelcy, Robert. 

Leintwarden or Lcvntwardvn. Thomas, D.D. 

(d. 1421) . . ‘ '. 

Leiteh, William Leighton (1804-1883) . 
Leith, Sir James (1703-1810) . 

Leith, Theodore Forbes, M.l). (1710-1x10) 

Le Keux, Henry (1787-1808). See under Le 
Keux, John. 

Le Keux, John (1783-1840) 

Lekpreviek, Robert ( //. 1561-1581 ) 

Lcland or Lcylond, John, the elder (d. 1428) . 
Lcland or Leyland, John ( 1500 P-1552) . 
Leland, John (J691-1760) . 

Lcland, Thomas, l).D. (1722-1785) . 

Lely, Sir Peter (1018-1080) . . . . 

Leman, Sir John (1:544- 1032) . 

Leman, Thomas (1751-1820) . . . . 

Le Marchant, Sir Denis (1795-1871) 

Le Marchant, John (laspard (1700-1812) . 

Le Marchant, ■Sir John (laspard (1803-1874) . 
Lemons, Balthazar Van (1037-1704). Sec 
Van Lemens. 

Lo Mesurier, Havilland (17.58-1800) 

Le Mesurier, Havillund (1783-1813) 

Lc Mesurier, John (1781-1813) 

Le Mesurier, Faul (1755-1805). See under 
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under Le Strange, Sir Thomas. 
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Le Strange, Sir Thomas ( 1494-1545) . . 128 
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1709) ........ 153 
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Lewis, Charles (1753-1795) . . . . 171 
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Lewis, David (lfiWI P-1700) . . . . 174 
Lewis, Edward ( 1701-1 7*4) . . . .174 
Lewis, Erasmus (1(170-1754) .... 175 
Lewis, Evan (1828-18(50) .... 176 

Lewis, Frederick Christian (1779-1856) . . 177 


Lewis, Frederick Christian (1813-1876). See 
under Lewis, Frederick Christian (1779— 
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Lewis, George ( 1763-1822) . 178 

Lewis, Sir George Cornewall (1806-1863) . 178 

Lewis, George Robert (1782-1871) . . . 183 

Lewis Glvn Cothi, also sometimes called Lewis 
v Glvn or Llvwolvn Glvn Cotlii ( fi. 1150- 

1186) . : . . ‘ . . 183 

Lewis, Griffith George (1781-1850 ) . .181 

Lewis, Hubert ( 1825-1881 ) .... 185 

Lewis, James Henry ( 1 780-1853) . . • 185 

Lewis, John (1675-1717) 186 

Lewis, John Delaware (1828-1881) . . 188 

Lewis, John Frederick (1805-1876) . . 188 

Lewis, Joyce or Joeasta (</. 1557) . . . 190 

Lewis, Leopold David (1828-1800 ) . . . 191 

Lewis, Lady Maria Theresa (1803-1865) . 191 

Lewis, Mark ( //. 1678) 191 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory ( 1775-1818) . . 192 

Lewis Morgan wg, i.e. of Glamorganshire ( Jf . 

1500-1540) . . . . ^ . . . 194 | 

Lewis, Owen, also known as Levs is Owen 

(1532-1591) 191 

Lewis, Samuel, the elder (rf. 1865) . . . 195 

Lewis, Samuel, the younger (</. 1862). See 
under Lewis. Samuel, the elder. 

Lewis, Samuel Savage (1836-1891) . . 195 

Lewis, Stuart (1756 P—1818) .... 196 

Lewis, Thomas (1689-1 749 ? ) . . . . 196 

\ewis. Sir Thomas Frankland (1780-1855) . 197 

iewis, Thomas Taylor ( 1801-1858) . . 198 j 

^ewis, Titus (1773-1811 ) .... 11)8 j 

iewis, William ( 1592-1667) .... 198 
jewis, William (1714-1781) .... 199 
anvis, William (rf. 1855?) .... 199 

.ewis, William Garrett (1821-1 885) . . 200 

,ewis, William Thomas, called ‘ Gentleman 1 

Lewis (1748 P-1811) 200 

Lewson, Jane, commonly called Ladv Lewsou 
(1700 P-1816) . . . / . .202 

Lewys ap Rhys ap Owain (//. 1616?). See 
Dwnn, Lewys. 

Lexinton, Barons. See Sutton, Robert, first 
Baron ( d . 1668); Sutton, Robert, second 
Baron (rf. 17 S3). 

Lexinton, Henry de ( d. 1258). See under 
Lexinton or Lessington, John do. 

Lexinton or Lessington, John de (</. 1257) . 202 

Lexinton, Oliver de ( </. 1299). See Sutton. 
Lexinton or Lessington, Robert do («/. 1250) . 203 
Lexinton or Lessington, Stephen de ( //.J250) 204 
1 jCV , Hugh, M.D. (1790-1837) . * . . 204 

Lev, James, lirst Earl of Marlborough (1550- 

iC29) 205 

Lev, James, third Earl of Marlborough (1618- 

i665) . 207 

Ley, John ( 1583-1662) 207 

Leybourn, Thomas (1770-1840) . . . 208 

Ley bourn, William (1626-1700 ?) . . . 208 

Leybourne, Leyburn, Lemburn, or Loeburn, 

Roger de (r/. 1271) 209 

Leybourne, William de (</. 1309). See under 
Leybourne, Leyburn, Lemburn, or Lccburn, 

Roger de. 

Levburn, George, D.D. (1593-1677) 212 

Leyburn, John, D.D. (1620-1702) . 213 

Levcostcr, John (J!. 1639) .... 214 

Levcester, Sir Peter (1614-1678) . . .214 

Leyden, John, M.D. (1775-1811) . . . 215 

Le viand, Joseph Bentley (1811-1851) . . 21C 

Ley son, Thomas (1549-1608 ?) . . .217 

Lhuvd. See also Llovd, Llwyd, and Loyd. 

Lhuyd, Edward (1660-1709) . . . .217 

Li&mine, Saint (jl. 755). See Lebwin. 
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Liart, Matthew (1736-1 782 ? ) . „ . *220 

Libbertoun, Lord. See Winram, .George 
(<1. 1650). 

Lichtield. See also Litchfield. 

Lichfield, Earls of. See Stuart, Bernard 
(1622 P-1615; Lee. George Henry, third 
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Lichfield, Leonard ( 1604-1657) . . 220 

Lichlield, William, D.D. ( d. 1417) . . . 22 f 

Liddcl, Duncan (1561-1613) .... 221 
Liddell, Henrv Thomas, first Earl of Ravens- 

worth (1797-1878) 222 

Liddell, Sir John (1791-1868) . . . . 223 

Liddesdale, Knight of. See Douglas, Sir 
William (1300 P-1353). 

Liddiard, William (1773-1841 ) . . . 223 

Liddon, Henry Parry (1829-1890) . . . 223 

Lifard, Gilbert of St. (//. 1305). See Gilbert. 
Lifford (1709-1789), lir^t Viscount. See 
Hewitt, James. 

Light, Edward (d. 1832?) .... 228 

Light, William ( 1784-1838) . . . . 228 

Lightfoot, Hannah (Jl. 1768). See under 
George, 111. 

Lightfoot, John (1602-1675) . . . . 229 

Lightfoot, John ( 1735-1788) .... 231 
Lightfoot, Joseph Barber (1828-1889) 

Ligonicr, Edward, Earl Ligonier in the peer- 
age of Ireland (d. 1782)." See under Ligo- 
nier, John, otherwise Jean Louis, Earl Ligo- 
nier. 

Ligonier, Francis, otherwise Francois Auguste 
( (l . 1746 ). See under Ligonier, John, other- 
wise Jean Louis, Earl Ligonier. 

Ligonier, John, otherwise Jean Louis, Earl 

Ligonier ( 1680-1770) 240 

Lilburne, John (1614 P-1657) .... 243 
Lilhurne, Robert (1613-1665) .... 250 
Lillingstou, Luke (1053-1713) . . . 251 

Lillo, George ( 1693-1739) . . . .252 

Lilly. See also July and Lyly. 

Lilly, Christian (d. 1738) * \ 255 

Lilly, Edmond (</. 1716) . 

Lilly, Henry (d. 1638) 

| Lilly, John (1553-1606). See Lyly, John. 

Lilly, William (1602-1681) . . . 258 

Lilly white, Frederick William (1792-1854) . 262 
Lily, George (d. 1559) . . . . . 263 

Lily or Lillv, Peter (d. 1615) .... 263 
Lily, William (1468 P-1522) . . . .264 

Limerick. Earl of (1758-1815). See Percy, 
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Limpus, Richard (1824-1875 ) . . . 266 

Linaere, Thomas (1460 ? -1524) . . . 266 

. Linche or Lynche, Richard (jl. 1596-1601) . 271 

Lincoln, Earls of. See Lacy, John do (#/. 
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of the Clinton family. 

Lincoln, Hugh of, Saint ( 1246 P-1255). See 
Hugh. 

Lind, James, M.D. (1716-1794) . . . 271 

Lind, James, M.D. (1736-1812) . . . 272 

Lind, Johanna Mana, known as Jenny Lind, 
and afterwards as Madame Jenny Lind- 
Goldsehmidt (1820-1887) .... 273 

Lind, John (1737-1781) 276 
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Liiullev, Robert ( 1770-1855) .... 279 
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Lindsay, 'Patrick (1566-1644) .... 812 
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